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COUNSEL FOB THE CROWN. 

The Attorney-G^kebaIjjj 
Mr. James, Q. C, 
Mr. Bodkin, 
Mr. Welsby, and 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. ', 



COUNSEL FOB THE PBI80I 

Mr. S^jeant Shee, 
Mr. Geove, Q.C., 
Mr. Gray, and 

Mr. KlXNEALLY. 



The following Gentlemen were sworn on 

THE JUEY. 

Thomas Knight, of Leytonstone.. 

RicHD. DuMBRELL, Fore Street. 

Wm. Mayor, Park Street. 

Wm. Newman, Coleshill Street. 

George Miller, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square. 

George Oakshott, Ham Lane, West Ham. 

Charles Bates, Borough Road. 

Wm. Ecclestone, Ham Lane. 

Samuel Mullett, Great Portland Street. 

John Over, Grosvenor Road, Pimlico. 

AVm. Nash, Conduit Street. 

Wm. Fletcher, Fore Street. 



The prisoner, William Palmer, Surgeon, of Rugeley, aged 31, 
indicted for having at Rugeley, county of Stafford, on November 21st,'l 
feloniously, wilfully, and with malice aforethought, committed murder or 
person of John Parsons Cook. 



FIKST DAY'S TKIAL* 

Mwy 14, 1866. 



The prisoner, on being called npon, pleaded Not Gviltt. 

Mr. Jamet. — My Lords, my friend Mr. Serjeant Shee has communicated to me his 
wish, and it is the desire of we Attorney-General, that, if any of the jury are connected 
with insurance offices in any way, they should leave the box ; that is the wish of the pro- 
secution also. The offices which will be alluded to in particular will be the Prince of 
Wales, the Solicitors' and General, and the Midland Counties^ 

Lord Campbell. — Everything should be done to remove even a sus^neion that the trial 
is not fair ; therefore, if there be any juryman who is connected with any insurance office, 
without any imputation on him, he wul be good enough to withdraw. 

A Juror, — That merely applies to proprietors and shareholders, my Lord ? 

Lord Campbell. — Certainly ; that is all. 

The Attomey-OeneraL — May it please your Lordships : Gentlemen ofthe Jury : — ^You 
are assembled to-day to discharge the most solemn duty that man can be called upon to 
perform, to sit in judgment, with the issue of life and death in your hands, upon one who 
stands charged with me highest crime for which man can be arraigned before a worldly 
tribunal. 1 am sure that 1 need/ not ask yo^r most anxious and earnest attention to such, a 
case, but there is one duty which I feel it incumbent on me to perform. The peculiar cir- 
cumstances of this case have given it a profound and painful interest throughout the whole 
country : there is perhaps scarcely a man who has not come to some conclusion upon the 
issue which you are now to decide. The details have been seized upon with eager avidity 
—there is scarcely a society in which the merits of it have not been discussed. 

Gentlemen, standing here as a minister of justice, with no interest and no desire save 
that justice shall be done impartially and righteonsly, I feel it incumbent on me to warn 
you not to allow any preconceived opinion to operate on your judgment this day. Your 
bounden duty is to try this case according to the evidence which shall be brought before 
you, and according to that alone. You must discard from your minds anything you have 
read or heard, or any opinion you may previously have formed. If the evidence shall 
satisfy you of the prisoner's guilt, you will discharge your duty to society and to your 
consciences, and the oaths you have taken, by fearlessly pronouncing your verdict accord- 
ingly ; but, if the evidence shall feil to produce that reasonable conviction on your minds, 
God forbid that the scale of justice should be inclined against the prisoner by anything 
of prejudice that should be imported into such an inquiry as this ! My duty, gentlemen, 
will be a simple one ; it will be to lay before you the fects upon which the prosecution is 
fouuded. I ask your patient attention to them ; they are somewhat of a complicated cha- 
racter, — they range over a considerable period of time, because it will be necessary, in 
order to understand this case, to go back into circumstances of a somewhat antecedent 
period ; but this I may safely say, that in my conscience I believe there is not one single 
fkct to which I am about to ask your patient attention that has not immediate and most 
important bearings on the case. 

Gentlemen, the prisoner at the bar, William Palmer, was by profession a medical prac- 
titioner. He carried on that profession at the town of Rugeley, in Staffordshire, and did 
so for several years. In later years, however, he became addicted to turf pursuits, which 
greatly drew off his attention and weaned him from his profession. During the last two 
or three years, I am informed, he had made over his business, except one or two 
patients inunediately connected with himself, to a person of the name of Thirlby, who had 
formerly been his assistant, and who is now carrying on, in addition to the business of 
Palmer, the business of a chemist and druggist in Rugeley. I believe Palmer's^nwne was 
still ostensibly kept up, but the business had previously been transferred to Thirlby, and 
Palmer himself had ceased to practise. 

In the course of the pursuits connected with the turf he became intimate with the 
man whose death forms the subject-matter 'of this inquiry— Mr. Parsons Cook. Now 
Mr. Cook was a young man of decent family, who had originally been brought np or 
intended for the profession of the law ; he was articled to a solicitor, but after a time 
inheriting some property, to the extent, 1 think, of 12,000/. or 15,000/., had become dis- 
inclined to a laborious profession, and betook himself also to the turf. He kept race- 
horses and he betted considerably ; and in the course of those pursuits became much 
connected and familiarly intimate with the prisoner William Palmer. It is for the 
murder of this Mr. Parsons Cook that the prisoner stands indicted on the present Qc^-a&^ssNi.^ 
for the charge against him is that he took away that maxi' % \\tti\f3 -^vswvn.. . ^^^ 

Gentlemen, it will be necessary to sliow you. l\xe CAT^svMosXasve^ \tv Vc:v3svVcvfc\?c>s=Ki 
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William Palmer was then placed, and the position in which he stood relatively to the 
deceased Mr. Cook ; it will be impossible thoroughly to understand this case in all its 
bearings without those circumstances being detailed to you ; and it will be necessary' 
therefore that I should bring them particularly to your attention. The case which, on 
the part of the prosecution, I have to urge against Palmer, is this, — that being in desperate 
circumstances, with ruin, disgrace, and punishment staring him in the face, which could 
only be averted by means of money, he took advantage of his intimacy with Mr. 
Cook, when Mr. Cook had become the owner of a considerable sum, to destroy him in 
order to obtain possession of that sum. At the Shrewsbury races in 1855 Mr. Cook was 
the owner of a considerable sum of money, as I have said before. At that time Palmer 
was a ruined man, and it is immediately after these races that the transaction which you 
are to inquire into is alleged to have taken place. Now I shall first proceed to show you 
what was the position of Palmer at that time, because out of that position, and the cir- 
cumstances in which Palmer was then placed, spring as we say the motives which induced 
him to commit this heinous crime. If I show upon evidence which can leave no reason- 
able doubt on your minds that he committed the crime, motive becomes a matter of 
secondary importance ; nevertheless in an inc^uiry of this kind it is natural, and it is right, 
to look to see what may have been the motive by which a man has been impelled to 
crime. If we find strong motives, the more readily should we be led to believe in the 
probability of crime having been committed. If we find a total absence of motive, the 
probability is the other way. In this case the motive will be matter of very serious con- 
sideration ; and as the circumstances out of which we say the motive arises in this case 
come first in the order of time, I will deal with them first, before I come to that which is 
the more immediate subject-matter of our inquiry. It seems to me more convenient to 
follow the chronological order of events, and I therefore will pursue that course. 

Gentlemen, it seems that as early as the year 1853 Palmer had got into pecuniary 
difficulties — he began to raise money on bills. In the year 1854 his circumstances became 
worse, and he was at that time indebted to different persons in a large sum of money, 
and he then had recourse to an expedient which it will be necessary that I should bring 
before you because it has an important bearing on this case. But here, gentlemen, I am 
anxious to make a preliminary observation. It will become necessary for me to detail to' 
jou transactions involving fraud, and, what is worse, forgery, — circumstances and transac- 
tions reflecting the greatest discredit on those connected with them. I am anxious, while 
I feel it absolutely necessary for the elucidation of truth here that these circumstances 
should be brought before you, yet that they should not have more than their fair and 
le^timate effect.- You must not allow them to prejudice your minds against the prisoner 
with reference to that which is the real matter of inquiry here to-day. I cannot avoid 
bringing them forward, but I would anxiously caution you and pray you not to allow any 
prejudice created by the history of these transactions to operate unfairly to this man's 
prejudice. A man may be guilty of fraud, he may be guilty of forgery ; it does not follow 
he should be guilty of murder. Among the bills on which Palmer raised money in the 
course of the year 1854, was a bill for 2000/., which he discounted with Mr. Padwick. 
That bill bore upon it the acceptance of Palmer's mother, Mrs. Sarah Palmer ; she 
was a woman and is a woman of considerable wealth ; and her acceptance being believed 
to be genuine was a security on which money would be readily advanced. He forged 
that acceptance, and got money upon it ; and that was, if not the beginning, at least one of 
the early transactions of that nature— for there are a large series of them — in which money 
was obtained by bills discounted by Palmer, with his mother's acceptances forced upon 
them. I shall show you how by and by, that when that reached its climax it involved 
him in a state of such peril and emergency, that — ^as we suggest, but it is for you to form 
your own conclusions — he had recourse to a desperate expedient in order to avoid the con- 
sequences which seemed imminently impending over him. He owed in the year 1854 a 
very large sum of money ; on the 29th of September in that year his wife died ; he had 
an insurance on her life to the amount of 13,000/., and the proceeds of that insurance 
were realized, and with the 13,000/. he paid off some of his most pressing liabilities. He 
employed, for the purjwse, with regard to a portion of those liabilities, a gentleman of the 
name of Pratt, a solicitor in London, who is in the habit of discounting bills, and whose 
name will be largely mixed up with the subsequent transactions I shall have to detail to 
you. Mr. Pratt received for him a sum of 8000/. and disposed of it in the payment of 
various liabilities on bills which were in the hands of clients of Mr. Pratt's. Mr. Wright, 
a solicitor of Birmingham, who had also advanced money to the prisoner, received 5000Z. 
more, and thus 13,000/. of debt was disposed of; but that still left Palmer with consi- 
derable liabilities, and, among others, the bill which 1 have mentioijed of 2000/. dis- 
counted by Mr. Padwick, remained unpaid. 
^ This brings us to the close of the yeai 1854, In the course of that year he effected 
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another insurance in his brother's name, bnt Palmer was a party to it, and corresponded 
with Mr. Pratt on the subject of effecting that insurance; and the policy for 13,000/., 
immediately it was effected, was assigned to Palmer. On the strength of that policy, 
which remained in the hands of Mr. Pratt, who paid the first premium out of a bill which 
he discounted for Palmer at the rate of 60 per cent, they proceeded to discount further 
bills, this policy being kept as a collateral security. The bills in the whole amounted 
to 12,500/. discounted in the course of that year. I find that there were two discounted 
as early as June, 1854, which were held over from month to month to keep these bills 
alive. In March, 1855, two bills of 2000/. each were discounted, with the proceeds of 
which Palmer bought two race-horses, called Nettle and Chicken ; the names of which 
you will hear of again in the course of this narrative. These bills were renewed in 
fiine ; they became due on the 28th of September and 2nd of October : they were then 
renewed again, and became due on the 1st and 5th of January, 1856. On the ISth of 
April, 1 855, a bill was discounted for 2000/. at three months, which became due on the 
22nd of July, and was renewed so as to become due on the 27th of October. On the 
23rd of July a bill for 2000/., at three months, was discounted, which became due on the 
25th of October. On the 9th of July a bill for 2000/., at three months, was drawn ; that 
was renewed on the 1 2th of October, and became due on the 12th of January. On the 
27th of September a bill for 1000/. was done at three months, the proceeds of which went 
to pay the renewal on the two bills of 2000/. of March due in September, and the bill of 
the 23rd of July which became due on the 12th of October. So that the account stood 
thus: — in the month of November, when the Shrewsbury races took place, and that 
pressure was put on the prisoner to which I am about to advert, there was in Mr. Pratt's 
hands a bill due on the 23rd of October for 2000/., another due on the 27th of October 
for 2000/., two bills due on the 9th of jNovember which together made 1500/., a bill 
due the 10th of December for 1000/., one on the Lst of January for 2000/., ou the 
5th of January [for 2000/., and on the 1 8th of January 2000/. : making in the whole 
12,500/. But it seemed in July he contrived to pay 1000/., therefore there remained 
due at this period in the mouth of November 11,500/., and every one of these bills bore 
the forged acceptance of the prisoner's mother. You will therefore understand the 
pressure which naturally and necessarily arose upon him, the pressure on the liabilities 
of 11,500/., which he had not a shilling in the world to meet, and the still greater 
pressure which arose from the consciousness that the moment he could no longer go on — 
that his mother should be resorted to for payment— the fact of his having committed these 
forgeries would at once become manifest and known, and would bring on him the 
penalty of the law for that crime so committed. 

Now in these transactions the deceased Mr. Cook had been but only partially 
interested. I should mention, however, before 1 go into the further history of the case, 
that the prisoner's brother died in the month of August, 1855. The life had been insured, 
and the policy assigned to the prisoner for 13,000/., and he of course expected that the 
proceeds of that insurance would pay off these liabilities. But, as I shall show you 
presently, the office in which the insurance had been effected declined to pay, and con- 
sequentfv there was no assistance to be derived from that source. 

Gentlemen, I was about to say that Mr. Cook had been, to a certain extent, but only 
to a very limited extent, mixed up with the prisoner in these pecuniary transactions to 
which I have been adverting. It seems that in the month of May, 1855, Palmer was 
pressed to pay a sum of 500/. to a person of the name of Serjeant I believe, on a bill 
transaction. He had in the hands of Mr. Pratt at that time, arising from these bill 
transactions, a balance of 310/. to his credit ; and he wanted Mr. Pratt to advance the 
190/. necessary to make up the 500/. Mr. Pratt declined to do that except on security, 
on which Palmer offered him the acceptance of Mr. Cook, representing Mr. Cook to be a 
man of substance and of good security ; and accordingly the acceptance of Mr. Cook for 
200/. was sent up, and on that Mr. Pratt advanced the money. I believe this was the 
first transaction of the kind with Mr. Cook. I do not know it has any immediate 
bearing on the subject, further than this, that I am anxious, as far as I know, to lay 
before you all the circumstances which show the relation between Palmer and Cook. 
That bill of 200/., when it became due. Palmer failed to provide for, and Mr. Cook had 
to provide for it himself, which he did, and the bill was paid, after having first been 
dishonoured. Then in the August of that year a transaction took place, to which again 
it will be necessary that I should call your particular attention ; in the August of that 
year, 1855, Palmer writes to Mr. Pratt he must have 1000/. more on the next Saturday. 
Mr. Pratt declined to advance the 1000/. without security, on which Mr. Palmer offered 
the security of Mr. Cook's acceptance for 500/., representing him as a man of means and 
'we&lth ; but Mr. Pratt still declined to advance the money without some more ta-v^^k^a. 
mecurity than the mere personal security of Mt. Om^% ^»c«^N»siRft. ^^-^ ^^isaset 
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represented this as a transaction in which Mr. Cook required the money, and it may be 
that never was the fact. I hare no means of ascertaining now bow that stood, bnt I 
will give him the credit to suppose it was true, and that it was a transaction in which he 
had the acquiescence of Mr. Cook for the proposals he was making to Mr. Pratt. Mr. 
Cook was engaged upon the turf, sometimes winning, sometimes losing; purchasing 
horses, it may perfectly well be at that time he requir«i this loan of 500/. as represented 
by Palmer. Mr. Pratt, as I said befope, declined to advance the money except upon 
naore available security, upon which Palmer proposed an assignment by Mr. Cook of 
two race-horses belonging to Mr. Cook ; the one called Polestar, the horse that after- 
wards won at Shrewsbury races, and the other called Sirius ; and an assignment was 
accordingly prepared : this assignment was afterwards executed by Mr. Cook, in favour 
of Mr. Pratt, as a collateral security for this sum of 500/. Now that being so, 7)n this 
representation Mr. Cook was entitled to the money, that is to say, to so much money as 
could be realised upon the security. The whole of that 500/. was not to be paid on the 
terms on which Mr. Pratt advanced money ; the arrangement was that Mr. Pratt should 
give for the acceptance of 500/. at three months, and the assignment of these two horses, 
a sum of 375/. in money, a wine-warrant for 65/. (of course, I need not tell you, never 
realised), discount for three months on the amount for which it was nominally given, 
60/., and expenses 10/., making in the whole 500/. NoSr at all events Mr. Cook was 
entitled to the 375/. in cash, and the wine-warrant for 65/. Palmer contrived that lihe 
cheque and the wine-warrant should be sent to him, and not sent to Mr. Cook ; he wrote 
to Mr. Pratt, desiring that Mr. Pratt would forward them to him at the Post-office, 
Doncaster, as he was there to see Mr. Cook. He was not to see Mr. Cook there, for Mr. 
Cook was not there ; but by these means Palmer got the cheque and the wine-warrant 
into his own hands. Mr. Pi*att sent down this cheque, which was on his banker's in 
Iiondon, in this form : — sending it to a man in the country, he sent it on a stamp, as the 
Act of Parliament requires. He affixed to the face of the cheque a receipt stamp, and 
availed himself of the opportunity now afforded l»y the law, of striking out the word 
** bearer," and writing ** order." The effect of this was, as you are all no doubt aware, 
to necessitate the endorsement of Mr. Cook upon the back of the cheque or order. It 
was not intended by Palmer that these proceeds should find their way into Mr. Cook'» 
hands, and accordingly he forged the name of ** John Parsons Cook ** on the back of that 
cheque. He then paid the cheque into his banker's at Ru^ley: the proceeds were 
realised, paid by the bankers in London, and weat to the credit of Palmer, who had the 
advantage of the cash. Mr. Cook never had the money, and you will see that about the 
period to which I am referring, when Mr. Cook came to his end, this Wll, which was a 
bUl at three months, in respect of these ti*ansactions of September 10, was becoming due — 
it would be due in the course of ten days ; and when it became •due it would appear 
Palmer had had the money, and that, in order to get the money which ought to have 
come to Mr. Cook, he had forged the endorsement of Mr. Cook on this cheque. 

Gentlemen, I wish this was the only transaction in which Mr. Cook had been mixed 
up with the prisoner Palmer; but there is another to which it is necessary to refer. 
In the September of 1 855, Palmer's brother having died, but the profits of the insurance 
not having been realized, he induced a person of the name of Bates to propose his life to 
be insured, or rather he induced Bates to do this. He had suceeeded m raising money 
on former insurances, and I have no doubt he pressed or iuduced Mr. Cook to assist him 
in this transaction with the view to enable him, by representing Bates as a man of sub- 
stance and worth, and producing a policy on Bates's life, to get f\irther advances for the 
collateral security on that policy. I put it no higher, and do not suppose Mr. Cook would 
have been a party to any other transaction ; but it seems on the 5th of September, Mr, 
Bates, the prisoner, and Mr. Cook were together at Rugeley ; Mr. Bates was a person 
who had before been better off in the world, but who had fallen into decay, and who had 
been compelled to accept employment from Palmer in the shape of a sort of superintendent 
of his stables. He was a hanger-on of Palmer's, working in his stables, though in rather 
a better position ; but the man had run through everything, and had nothing left ; he was 
a healthy young man, and Palmer proposed to him to insure his life, and produced that 
cmnmon form of a proposal which we are all femiliar with. Mr. Bates said, ** No, I do 
not want to insure my life," and declined the notion of such a thing. Palmer pressed 
him, and Mr. Cook interposed and said, *' You had better do it ; it will be fbr your 
benefit ; you are quite safe with Palmer ;" and they pressed him to sign the proposal for 
tills insurance for no less a sum than 25,000/., Cook attesting this projposal, which Palmer 
filled in, referring to Palmer as the medical attendant, and referring to his assistant 
Thirlby as the referee and friend who was to speak to this man's habits ; and these 

J proposals were sent up, I think, to the Solicitors' and General Office. That office not being 
ispoaed to effeot this insnranoe, ^ey then seat up anotixer ibr 10,000/. to the Midland r 
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Ofiee on the aime life of Bates : in eadi esse ^rtber infennation vat Kqnired as to the 
pesitioD of this man; ind then^ mstead of it turning out that he was a gentleman of 
reapoBtibility and means, it turned out that he was a mere person in liie establishment of 
Palmer. The office was not satisfied, and the thing dropped. 

Lord Cahfbell. — ^Whatever you have yet stated bears on Hbe qoestion the jury are to 
try, and I suppose this will have the same tendency. 

ITie Attomep-Oeneral. — ^If your^3Lordship will trust to me, I will take care not to state 
anything ^t is not important. 

Lord Campbell.— By our law we cannot allow one crime to show the pos^ility of 
another, but whatever may bear on the charge to be tried is strictly admissible. 

The Attomej/'Oeneral. — ^I trust your lordship will give me credit for the greatest 
anxiety not to bring forward anything unimportant, but this seems to me matter which 
may have a most important bearing by and by. 

Gentlemen, that £uled; and no money could be obtained on the security of that 
policy ; it may be important in more ways than one, but it is important in this respect, 
that it shows the desperate straits in a pecuniary point of view into whidi the prisoner 
had at that time come. 

Now that failing, we go back for a moment to the insurance on the brother's lile^ 
and I find by the correspondence which took place between Palmer and Mr. Pratt, 
which will be produced to you, that Mr. Pratt at this time, having api^ied to the office 
at which the insurance on the brother's life — Walter Palmer — had been effected, found a 
difficulty in getting the money, and thereupon began to press Palmer for immediate 
payment of his bills. Having the correspondence before me, I will refer you to the 
letter of the 10th of September, to which I called your attention just now ; and before 
reading these letters I will state that which I will by and by prove, — that he had the 
postmasller at Hujgeley completely under his influence, and that the letters addressed to 
his mother were intercepted in the Postroffice and handed over to him. 

[The learned Attorney-General then read extracts from various letters dated in Sep- 
tember and October, passing between Palmer and Mr. Pratt, showinc the manner in 
which Mr. Pratt was pressing Palmer for the payment of various overdue bills and the 
interest arising upon them.] 

Gentlemen, on the 6th of November two writs were issued for 40002., one against 
Palmer himself the other against his mother. But Mr. Pratt writes to him on the 
6th November to say he has sent the writs to Mr. Cnabb, but that they should not be 
served until he sent further directions, and he strongly urges him to make good arrange- 
ments, and also to come up and make an arrangement as to a bill for 1500/. which was 
coming due on the 9th of the month. On the 10th of November, the day on which he 
said in a former letter he would delay the service of the writs t(s Palmer went up and 
imd a sum of dOOi. ; he had paid before two sums of 2502., one personally, and one acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Pratt, and which three sums made up a sum of 8002« Mr. Pratt deducted 
from this lOOL for two months' discount, and that left 6002. to the credit of the first biU 
coming due, which was a bill of the 25th of October; that left therefore 14002. of the 
2000/. bill still payable. On the 13th of November, which is a very important day, for 
it is the day on which Polestar won at Shrewsbury, he writes a letter, referring to th^ 
Prince of Wales policy, and said steps would be taken to enforce it. That, gentlemen^ 
was the state of things in which he was placed at the period of the last letter, dated the 
13th of November, auod you will find from this eorrespondence that Mr. Prat4 who was 
the agent through whom this bill had been discounted, held at that time 12,5002. of billf 
in his hand, minus the 6002. to which I have adverted, and which had been paid off o& 
this, leaving also about 10,0002. of bills, the whole of which bore the forged acceptanoes of 
Palmer's mother, acceptances either forged by him or by some one at his desire, and for 
which therefore he was crimiLAlly responsible ; and you find that, the Pri|ice of Wales 
Office declining to pay the sum for which the brother's life had been insured, the 13^002.^ 
Mr. Pratt, who held that policy as a collateral security, could no longer go on, wo«)d not 
have been justified in further renewing these bills ; and therefore had issued writs 
against the mother, which were forthwith to be served in case Palmer did not find the 
means of at all events paying off a portion, and enabling Mr. Pratt to justify himself 
to his clients in withholdiog further legal proceedings. 

Now this being the state of things, we come to the events connected with the races at 
Shrewsbury. Mr. Cook was the owner, as you arc now aware, of a mare called Pole- 
star, and she was entered for the Shrewsbury handicap. She was very advantageously 
weighted, and Cook believed that the mare would win, and he betted (for him) largely 
upon that event. The race was run on the 13th of November, the very day on wkich. 
the last letter was written, which would reach Palmer ou \iift wsxx ^-^^^^MSk \A!^\ -wi^ 
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the result of the race was this, — Polestar -wixming. Cook was entitled in the first place 
to the stakes. Those stakes amounted to 424/., but of coarse slibject to certain deduc- 
tions, leaving a net sum of 38 H. 199. to the credit of Cook. He had also betted largely 
upon the race, partly for himself, and I am told partly on commission. The result was 
his betting-book showed a winning which amounted together with the stakes to 2050/. 
He had been during the previous week at the Worcester races, and I shall show at Shrews- 
bury he had in his pocket, besides the stakes which he was entitled to receive in London, 
and that sum he would be entitled to be paid at Tattersall's at die settling — he had in 
his pocket a sum of between 700/. and 800/. at Shrewsburv. The stakes he would 
receive through Messrs. Wetherby, the great racing agents in London, with whom he 
kept an accoimt, as many betting men do. The stakes would be sent up in the ordinary 
course of things to Messrs. Wetherby, and Mr. Cook would be entitled to draw on 
Messrs. Wetherby for the amount. He received many of his bets on the course, and had 
a sum of 700/. or 800/. in his pocket. This race being run on the Monday, he would be 
entitled on the ensuing Monday to receive his bets at Tattersall's, which amounted, as 
we shall afterwards find, to 1020/. 

Now within a week of that time Mr. Cook died, and the important inquiry of to-day 
is how he came bv his death ; whether by natural means, or whether by the hand of man ; 
and if the latter, by whose hand ? 

Gentlemen, I must tell you first the state of health in which he was at the time he 
went down to Shrewsbury ; it will be very important in the course of this inquiry. He 
was a young man about twenty-eight when he died, slightly disposed to pulmonary 
complaints ; delicate in that respect, but otherwise a hale and hearty young man. He 
had been in the habit from time to time, I believe more especially with reference to his 
chest, of consulting a physician in London of the name of Dr. Savage, whom I shall call 
before you, wh5"saw him within a fortnight of his death, and who will tell you^^he con- 
dition in whlch^he was. On various occasions from time to time he consulted Dr. 
Savage, and,he)then came to him in the May of 1855. It seems he was at that time a 
littie anxious ^about the state of his throat. He was suffering with a complaint in his 
throat,'and 'there were one or two slight eruptions or sores about the mouth, and one or two 
spots,* an& he came to consult Dr. Sfvage. It seemed he had been taking mercury for 
those sores, mistaking the character of the complaint ; Dr. Savage at once saw that was a 

* iffikake, desired him to discontinue the mercury, put him under a course of tonics, saw 
him several times, found an improvement rapidly take place, and this inconvenience dis- 
appeared ; but inasmuch as this mode of treatment involved important consequences in 
which Dr. Savage might be mistaken, he did cause him to come to him from time to time 
that he might see how he was going on, and whether he took a right view and adopted 
a proper course of treatment ; and as lately as within a fortnight of Mr. Cook's death, 
before he left London, he went to see Dr. Savage, and Dr. Savage examined his throat, 
and examined him carefully, and will be prepared to tell you at that time there was 
nothing on earth the matter with him, except mat he had a slight thickening of some of 
the organs of the throat, but nothing which could affect in the slightest degree the 
general character of his health. As to the notion of his having an ulcerated sore throat, 
the thing was out of the question. Dr. Savage subjected him to a minute and careful 
examination, and [will tell you most positively there was nothing the matter with the 
man. Dr. Savage, however, who loved the young man, having seen him frequentiy,Wd 
taken an interest in him, was most anxious to get him off the turf, and out of the hands 
of evil companions, and he told him there was nothing the matter with him, that his 
chest was delicate, and advised him to go abroad for a couple of years, not believing it 
was necessary he should do so, but thinking it was a good ground on which to put it, to 
get him to breaJL off these habits, and which there is strong reason to believe Cook 
meditated. 

Gentlemen, having seen Dr. Savage, he went to the Shrewsbury races, and, as I have 
told you, his horse won. After the race he was naturally excited, as a man would be 
»Tho had got to a low ebb with regard to his pecuniary afiairs — he was rejoiced his mare 
had won, especially as it brought him a considerable amount of money, and he was more 
or less excited, as a man might naturally be under those circumstances. He asked 
various friends to dine with him to celebrate the event. They met at the Raven hotel, 
and had two or three bottles of champagne. I am told it will be said he became the 
worse for liquor on that occasion. There is'not the slightest foundation for the sug- 
gestion. He was an abstemious man at all times. On this occasion he may have taken a 
glass or two of champagne to celebrate the event at which he rejoiced — ^that was all. He 
went to bed with nothing the matter with him, got up the next day and went on the 
course as usual. That night, the night of the 14th of November, a remarkable incident 

lutppened, to which J beg to call your attention. A friend of lus, a Mr. Fisher, occupied 
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a room at the BaTen with a Mr. Herring, both of them being sportiDg men. BIr. Fisher, 
in addition to being a sporting man, does agency in the iray or receiving the winnings of 
persons who faa^e woo on the tarH He was agent for Cook,-and from time to time recaved. 
Cook*s beU on the settling day at TattersaU's. Fidier, with a person of the name of 
Herring, was at the Shrewsbury races, and they occupied the next room to that occupied 
by Palmer and Cook, for Palmer and Cook had gone together from Bugeley to die races 
at Shrewsbury. Late in the erening Fisher, who had been. Invited by Cook to come and 
have a giaas of brandy-and-water in his room, went into the room in which Palmer and 
Cook were, and found them sitting at conversation at a table, Cook having a tumbler half- 
full of brsndy-aiHl-water before him, Fisher went in and sat down, and Cook invited 
him to have something to drink, at the same time saying to Palmer, *' You will have some 
more ?" " No ;" says Palmer, <* not unless you finish your glass." On which Cook said, 
« That is soon done." He took up his glass half-full of brandy-and-water, and tossed it 
off at one gulp, leaving a teaspoonfiil at the bottom of the tumbler. He had scarcely 
swallowed it when he said, ** Good God ! there is something in it that bijms my throat." 
Palmer took up the glass and drank what remained and said, *' There is nothmg in it." 
Pushing the glass to Fisher and to Read, who came in at the moment, he said, ''Cook 
^cies there is something in the brandy-and-water ; taste it." On which they said, *' It 
is very easy to say taste it, but you have left none." Within a few minutes Cook 
suddenly left the room. He returned after a few minutes and called Fisher out, and told 
him he was taken violently ill. Fisher went out with him. He was then taken with 
violent vomitings. After a little while he was so bad that it was necessary to take him 
to bed. He was taken to bed, and vomited then again and again in the most violent way. 
It became necessary to send for a medical man. These vomitings continued for a couple 
of hours, the man retching with the greatest violence ; the medical gentleman proposed an 
emetic, which the prisoner would not hear of. They got him warm water, put a tooth- 
brush to his throat to make him eject what he had taken. However, there was no- 
occasion for that, for the vomiting went on. After that, some stimulants were given to 
him, some comforting matter, and after that a pill and a purgative dose. After about 
two or three hours he became more tranquil, and about two or three o'clock he fell asleep 
and slept till the next morning. Such was the state of the man's feeling at that time ; 
I cannot tdl you what passed, because that is not evidence, but I can state this fact : he 
gave to Fisher the money he had about him, desiring him to take care of it, and Fisher 
will tell you the money amounted to between 700/. and 800/. in a large roll of notes, so 
that we have by that means the opportunity of getting at the sum whidi at that time he 
had about him personally. 

The next morning, after having passed a more tranquil night, he was better. After a 
short time he ^t up and went out on the course, feeling himself better. He saw Fisher, and 
Fisher gave him back his notes, which he had, therefore, as we prove, on the Thursday 
morning. The next day, on the Thursday morning, he was out, looking and feeling very 
ill, but the vomiting having ceased. On that day a horse of the prisoner's ran at 
Shrewsbury called Chicken. He had backed that horse heavily, and the horse lost. 
I will show when Palmer went to Shrewsbury he had no money, and he was reduced to 
the necessity Jof borrowing 251. in order to get to Shrewsbury. His horse lost, and he 
lost bets on the race. After this he and Cook left Shrewsbury and returned to Rugeley, 
Cook going to the Talbot Arms, an hotel at Rugeley, which is exactly opposite to the 
prisoner's house, which is on the opposite sid* of the street, and there Cook took up his 
abode. 

Now, gentlemen, there is one incident connected with this Shrewsbury part of the 
story, to which before I quit Shrewsbury it is necessary I should callyour particuhur 
attention. I have stated to you that this happened on the night of the Wednesday, how 
Cook having taken this glass of brandy-and-water was suddenly taken ill and remained 
ill for seveial days. Ou the same night, shortly before this time, a woman of the name 
of Mrs. Brooks had occasion to see Palmer at the Raven HoteL She knew he was 
staying there. She is I am told a remarkable person ; .femarkable in this re^>ect, that 
though a female she is connected with the turf— she bets on commission. She has at her 
disposal an establishment ofjockeys for whom she acts as a sort of register, and for whom 
she makes engagements. The prisoner's horse was to run the next day ; and she came 
on that night to speak to him about a jockey whom he wanted to employ to ride his 
horse. She came up stairs somewhere about eleven o'clock, and turned into a lobby 
into which Palmer's room opened. As she turned into the lobby she saw Palmer, whom 
she knew perfectly well, holding up a tumbler to the light of the gas which was burning 
in the passage, Icoking at it wiSi. the caution of a man who was watching to see what 
was the condition of the liquid. Having looked at it through the gaslight he withdrew to 
his own room, and presently returned with the gjLaa m li^ Vo&i^, vb8^ ^^Ms^^sxx>s&Kk*^Bfc 
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room wliore Cook wis, uid in wbieh room Cook dnuik tke braody-and-water from which 
I dan »j joa will be ditpofed to infer that his tieknew wa$ oeeaakmed. 

Nov, g^tlemen, I do not allege it was by means of anything which eaosed his siek- 
oess that his death was occasioned, bnt I will show yoa thrmighont the ensuing dnys at 
Bngdey that he eoostantly receiTvd things from the fnsone^s hands, and that dur 



those days Cook's sickness' was fierpetnally going on. I will show yon that after he died 
aotimony was found in the tiasnas of his body, and antimony was fMind in his blood. 
AtttinionT admimstered in its nsoal state as a tartarie emetic is one of the greatest irritants 
that can he introdnoed into the stomach, and if taken must cause great sickness: bat it 
was not that of which this man died. The charge is that he was kiUed-^hnTiog been 
prmrffd fiir the reception of the poison by antimony —that lie was killed bj strrcbnine ; 
and before 1 tntroduoc to ^on the scenes which took place at Kngeley, which 1 shall have 
to detail to yon, let me give you some information with regard to tiie character cf ^be 



You have heard, I date sbt, of the TegetaUe prodnct known by tfie term of ntur turmiea. 
In that nnt or bean there resides a fatal poison capable of being estracted from it by the 
skill and operations of man ; of this the most minute quantity is firtal to animal life : fron 
half a ^m,fo three-quarters of a grain will destroy life. You may imagine, therefore, 
how mmnte is the dose that will prove fhtal. It acts immediately on the nerves and 
muscles and motion of the bnman body. In the human organisation the nervous systcfli 
may be divided into two main parts— the nerves of seosatiou, by which the oonsckmaueas 
of all external sensation is4:x>nv«y«d to the brain ; and the nerves of motionv which are, an 
it were, the intermediate agents between the intellectual power of man and the physical 
action which arises from his organization. Those are the two branches, having their 
seat, or rather their origin, in the immediate vicinity of man's intellectual exi stence , 
Thi^ are entirely distinct throughout tlie whole of their ramifications; and the one net of 
nerves may be alEeeted while the others are left undisturbed. You may paralyze the 
nerves of sensation and yon may leave the nerves which act on the voluntary raosciei, 
the muscles of movement will be unairecU<d ; or you way revene the situation of thin|^ 
and affect the nerves of volition, leaving the nerves of sensation totally undisturbed. 
Strychnia, it appears, affects the nerves which action the voluntary muscles and leave* 
wholly untouched the nerves on which human consciousness depends, and it 'in^ta^ortamt 
to beiur in mind this distinction. 8ome poisons, as you know, overpower the oonscioosnese 
of man and produce a total absence of all sensation, and so terminate in death ; hot the 
poison to which I am referring affects the voluntary action of the muscles of the ho^, 
leaving altogether unimpaired the consciousness at that time. Now the way in whieh, 
acting on the voluntary muscles, strychnia is fhtal to life is this : it produces the moat 
intense excitement of all these muscles, violent convulsions take place, niasms wkM 
atket the whole muscles of the bodv ; these, after a series of convulsive throes, end m 
rigidity— all the muscles become, aiW fearftil cramps, fixed, and especUlly the respin^ 
tory musdes, withni which the lungs have their play, are fixed with rigidity, hy that 
means respiratioa is prevented and death necessarily ensues, llie symptoms are known 
to medical men under the term of tetanw, that is to say, convulsive moti<jn of the mnsdei. 
Under that form of tetanus you have the utmost rigid'ity produced— convuUious followed 
by rigidity, the legs distended, the feet carved ont of their natural position, the muscles oi 
the chest fixed, the muscles of the back, which hold the head in its erect position, forced 
back by the intensity of their excited retention, the head is thrown back, and the bodj 
assun^n the form of a bow, rening on the back of tlie head and the heels. That is tm 
form in which death arises from strychnia. It is at the same time right to say that Mania, 
podmnng death, arises fi-om other causes as well as strydmia; but there are characte» 
istic differences which, 1 believe, present the posnbility of a mistake to tliose who an 
connected with this department of science. ITiere is what is called troma6c Utanwi, froB 
the Greek word Ttmnm, signifying a wound. You have often heard of lock-jaw arisii]| 
from a cut, or the ulceration of some part of the body. There is al»o what is callec 
idiopathic Utfmu^ which, as arising from disease, generally from sudden chill, produce 
this state of rigour of the muscular system ; but there is the most marked dsfference betwea 



Gendemen, I have reason to IHieve that an attempt will be made, when I hare showi 
yoa the symptoms which attended this man's death, to confound these different chisses o 
diseaee. ITierefore it is in the outset, before I introduce the sj-mptoms that attended thi 
man's death, necessary to distinguish between these classes of cases ; and the marfcei 
distinction is this'.^-ln the first place, with regard to idio{Athic Utanwif it is hardly eve 
known in this cmntry to prove fiital. The instanees are extreaaely rare. In hotte 
elimatea It is a form of death not unfreqnent. In this country it not nnfreqnentl 
hap|iimi^ bet death ramlting ftmn it is a most imnsnal occurrence. Troma^ tetamv u 
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thinff of more fiieaoent occurrence. There are rerjr few medical praolitioiiera who hare 
not heard of socji cases, and few hoi|Mtals in which such cases do not ooear. With 
regard to tromatic tetanus, in this case that is ont of the qnestien, because I shall show 
you a fortnight before his death this young man had notthinr the matter with him. I 
shall show yon, at Ihe time of his desAh and after his death, iokert was nothing throogb- 
out his whole system in the shape of a wound, the only thing which could faa've produced 
from external eanscs tromatic tetetnm. If it be suggested this may haTe been a form of 
idiopathic tetanus, the answer will be tlu»^there is this diatiaction between the known 
form of tetanus and the ietMnut which arises from strychnia. In the cases of idiopathic 
and tromatic tetanm-^io. the natural tetanus, the tetanus from woundt-^the disease 
comes on with milder symptoms at first, gradually progressing towards the derelopment 
and the final oomplttion of the disease, but always without intermission. When once it 
has began-* though as in everr other disease, as we know, the paroxysms wilt be from 
time to time more or less intense, and as still from the commencement to the close the 
paroxysms continue their course fas human diseases usually do, from the milder form, 
from the commencement to the more aggrafuted form and condition -on to the end — 
that is not so in t€tanu» ft-om strychnia ; that comes on in paroxysms wlndi may subside 
for a time and be renewed. But there is this further and move strikinj^ and remarkable 
difference. In the case of tetanus of idiopathic or tromatic cases, the disease necessarily 
occupies a considerable number of hours, sometimes two or three dajrs, at all events 
twenty-four or twelve hours. I believe there is hardly even an instance known in which 
it was so small a time as eight or nine hours ; but here we are dealing with a case not of 
hours, but of minutes, in which there is no continmng of the disease, and to the gradual 
development of its climax, till its end. But in this the paroxysms came on, as they do 
by strychnia, with all their power and force from tlie commencement, and, after a few 
short minutes and a few fisarful struggles, the ageny terminates in the dissolution of the 
victim. That is the distinction, and, having drawn your attention to this distinction, I 
will now proceed to tell you what took plaee at Kngeley. There is, however, this 
observation of which my friend reminds me. Mr. Palmer was a medical man, under- 
standing the use of strychnia and its effects. It had not escaped his attention. I have 
a book before me which was jBbnnd at his house after his arrest It is a book called 
' The Manual for Students preparing for Examination at Apothecaries' HaU,' and I 
find written on the first page of it, in his own handwriting, ^ Strychnia kills by causing 
tetanic fixing of the respiratory muscles." I do not want to attach more importance tO' 
that than it deserves. Ail knowledge relating to poisons is legitimately belonging ta 
the department of science which he professes, and there is nothing in the fact that in 
any book belonging to him a note should be found relating to this poison. I use that 
only to this extent — that the use of strychnia and its effect on human life had come to 
his particular and personal attention. 

Gentlemen, I will add this while I am on the subject of strychnia. I shall produce 
beibre you a body of medical evidence to show you the distinction between the form of 
tetanus which may be called the natural form of tetanus, and tetanus resulting from the 
administration of strychnia. Happilv, the cases in which death arises from strychnia 
are very rare. The experience of the medical profession has been limited on the 
subject ; but it so lumens ^ere have been several cases in which the death of which the 
proximate cause was tetanus was, bey<»d all possibility of doubt, traced to the adminis- 
tration, accidentally or otherwise, of strychnia. I will have the medical men before you, 
before this case is over, who aittended the different cases of death tnnn strychnia. I 
have a body of medical testimony to show you what is the form of death and the 
symptoms of appearance of tetanus arising from natural causes or from external injury ; 
and you will find that the symptoms and the appearances whidi I am about to detail to* 
you are exactly those of die deaths which have taken place from strychnia, and have the 
characteristic difference to which I have just now adverted, as distinguishing tkem from 
death arising from tetanus produced by the other means. With these observations, which 
I hope have not wearied you, I will now come to what took place after the arrival of 
these parties at Rugeley. 

G^tleoKu, they arrived there on the night of Thursday the 1 5th of November 
between the hours of 10 and II. Coek, on being asked how he was, said he had been 
poorly at Shrewsbury ; but it did not appear to the people at the inn that there was any- 
thing to indicate the presence of serious complaint, and he took some refireshment and 
went to bed. He got up the next morning and went out and dined that day with Palmer, 
came back to the inn, I think, about 16 o'clock that evening, perfectly sober, and went 
to bed. I call attention to this, because you will hear the aecomt the prisoner gave ot 
him the next day or the day after. He appeared to be wdl, and went to bed withcrat 
anything to lead any one to suppose these waa SKj^lhon^ ^v&MnaiX ^fia^ vsadftnt ^•>a^>Kafc. 
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The next morniog at an early hour Palmer was irith him, and from that time, daring the 
whole of Saturday and Sunday, he was constantly in attendance on him. He ordered 
him some coffee. Coffee was brought up by ihe chambermaid, Elizabeth Mills. It was 
taken into the room, given to the prisoner, and she left; Palmer, haying received the 
coffee, gave it to the man, who was in bed, and had, therefore, an opportunity of dealing 
with it. Immediately after that the same symptoms set in which had taken place at 
Shrewsbury, and throughout the whole of that day and the next day the prisoner con- 
stantly administered everything to Cook. Cook is tormented with this incessant and 
troublesome vomiting. . Toast-and-water was brought over that morning from Palmer's 
house, not made in the inn, where it might have been made, but it is brought over. 
About 11 or 12 o'clock a basin of broth was brought over. There might be nothing .in 
that; but now mark the circumstances. It seems that Palmer desired a woman of the 
name of Rowley, who will be called before you, to go to an inn in Bugeley, the Albion, 
to get some broth. The woman got the broth, took it to Palmer's house, and put it in a 
saucepan on the kitchen fire to warm. She had something to do in the back kitchen, and 
went into the back kitchen^she saw no more of the broth, or Palmer, until Palmer, 
having poured it into a basin, brought it to her, told her to take it over to the Talbot 
Arms, and to tell any one to whom she might give it to take it up to Cook, and say 
Smith had sent it. 

It seems there was a Mr. Jeremiah Smith, an intimate friend of Painter's, whose name 
he used on this occasion ; the broth was taken up to Mr. Cook, who tried to swallow a 
spoonful of it; it immectiately made him sick, and he brought it off his stomach ; the 
broth was taken down stairs again. After a little while the prisoner came across, and 
asked if Mr. Cook had had his broth ; they said no ; that he had tried to take it, but that it 
made him sick, and he could not keep it on his stomach. Palmer said he must take it ; he 
went up stairs and desired the broth to be brought up again, and insisted on Cook taking 
some of it, which he did ; the consequence was he immediately began to vomit again, 
and threw it off his stomach. Now of that broth, Elizabeth Mills, the chambermaid, 
when it had been taken down sturs in consequence of Mr. Cook's not being able to keep 
it on his stomach in the first instance, saying " it was very nice looking broth," took a 
couple of tablespoonfuls. Within half an hour of that time the woman was taken vio- 
lently ill ; vomiting came on, which lasted five of six hours ; she was obliged to go to bed 
at 12 o'clock in the day ; she could not get up till 5 or 6 in the afternoon; and in the 
course of that time she -will tell you she vomited not less than twenty times ; these beinff 
exactly the same symptoms which manifested themselves in Cook's person after he drank 
a glass of brandy^nd-water at Shrewsbury. On this Saturday Mr. Bamford, who is a 
medical practitioner at llugeley, was called in, and he went to see Mr. Cook at half-past 
3 ; Palmer told him the man had a bilious attack, that he had dined with him the day 
before, and had drank too freely of champagne, which had disordered his stomach. On 
one or two occasions I shall show Palmer to have represented to Cook his suffering under 
bilious diarrhcBa ; he so spoke of his complaint at Shrewsbury, and to every one to whom 
he speaks or writes relating to Mr. Cook he represents the symptoms which appeared at 
Shrewsbury as being those of bilious diarrhoea. Now, I shall show you by a medical 
practitioner at Shrewsbury, and by Mr. Bamford, and by another medical man at Rugeley, 
that, while there was this vehement vomiting on both occasions, there was not a single 
bilious symptom at any time. Mr. Bamford comes in at half-pasw 3 ; he finds Mr. Cook 
suffering from violent vomiting ; and he states the stomach was in so irritable a state that 
it would not retain a tablespoonful of anything; he naturally tried to see what the 
symptoms could be which might lead him to form a notion as to the cause of these 
painful symptoms. He found to his surprise that the man'« pulse was perfectly natural, 
only at 70, his tongue was quite clean, his skin was quite moist, there was not the slightest 
trace of fever, or any one of those symptoms which would be expected in a bilious 
attack. Having heard from Palmer that he ascribed it to an excess on the part of Mr. 
Cook in taking wine the day before, he said to Mr. Cook, " I understand you have taken 
wine, and that that is the cause of it" «• Well," said Cook, " I suppose I must have 
done so ; but it is very odd, I only took two glasses," This was said in Palmer's pre- 
sence ; so that it turned out the representation that Mr. Cook had taken an excess of 
champagne the day before was incorrect, for he had only taken a couple of glasses, which 
could hardly be supposed to occasion these consequences. Mr. Bamford prescribed some 
effervescing saline medicine. He saw Mr. Cook again that evening, when he found the 
sickness still continued ; and I should state, after he went away the prisoner ordered more 
coffee for Mr. Cook. Coffee was brought up at 4 o'clock, and he vomited immediately ; 
at 6 o'clock they took him up some barley-water ; Palmer was not there, and it did not 
produce the usual vomiting; at 8 o'clock they took him up arrowroot; Palmer was there^ 
the Fomiting took place^ and the arrowroot was brought up. 
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GenUemen, these may be mere coineidences, neyertheless it is a fact worthy of atten- 
tion that throaghoat the whole of that Saturday Pahner was constantly in and ont, 
ministering to him a variety of tilings, and whenever he did administer anjrthing to him 
sickness invariably ensued. That evening Mr. Bamford came again, and found the sick- 
ness still continuing; he prepared two -opiate pills for him to ouiet the action of the 
stomach. I will state the contents of those pills, that it may be understood what medicine 
he took ; they consisted of half a grain of morphia, half a grain of calomel, and fbor 
grains of rhubarb. I pray your attention to the contents of those pills, because by-and-by 
you will see as I go on to the ensuing nights the great importance of attending to the 
ingredients of those pills. That takes us through Saturday, and leaves the man still 
suffering at the dose of that day from the vomiting which had commenced in the 
morning. 

Gentiemen, I now go to the Sunday. In the morning between 7 and 8 o'clock of that 
day, Mr. Bamford is fetched by Palmer to Mr. Cook, and finds the sickness continuing ; 
but he finds to his surprise that no symptoms of bile made their appearance at all, and he 
was at a total loss to conjecture what could occasion this sickness. He changes the form 
of his medicine. He visits him again in the evening ; he will tell you he saw what 
Mr. Cook brought up. He was constantiy vomiting, but it was as dear as water, with- 
out the slightest appearance of bilious secretion. On the Sunday evening he sees him 
a^in, the sickness still going on, no fever, the skin moist and the tongue clean. He 
tried what the effect of pressure would be on the stomach or abdomen, and there was no 
pain. The excretions from the body were natural, and there were no symptoms of bile 
of auv sort. That closes the Sunday, and we now come to a Tery important day, namely 
Monday the 19th. 

Gentlemen, on the morning of Monday the 19tii Palmer left Kngeley to go to London, 
and I will show you presentiy what he went to London for. On that morning before he 
left he came over early to the hotel, and he ordered a cup of coffee to be made for 
Mr. Cook ; he took up the coffee himsdf and gave it to Mr. Cook, and Mr. Cook, as 
usual, vomited inmiediately after swallowing the coffee. After that Palmer left. Mr. 
Bamford came to the hotel, and found Mr. Cook still suffering from the vomiting; he 
gave him a new medicine, which consisted of half a drachm or henbane, three drachms 
of tincture of magnesia, and two of simple tjrup, a quarter to be taken every three or 
four hours. Whether from the effect of that medicine, or whether it was that no longer 
anything was given to him which could cause the irritation under which he was before 
suffering, but from that time the greatest improvement manifested itself in Mr. Cook. 
Palmer was not present the whole of that oay ; he had gone to London. Mr. Cook 
throughout that day is better. Mr. Bamford goes about 12 or 1 o'clock, and finds a most 
mark^ improvement. Gentlemen, it might huve been the result of the medicine ; but 
the man is well comparatively, and Mr. mmford recommends him to get up ; he gets up, 
washes and dresses ; he recovers his freshness and spirits, and sits up for several hours. 
Two persons of the name of Ashmole, jockevs, who knew him, came to inquire after 
him ; (hey were admitted, went up and talked to him. His trainer, a person of the name 
of Saunders, came at 5 or 6 o'clock, was admitted, and found him in a comparatively 
good state. So he continued until night. He took in the mean time coffee and broth, and 
was enabled to keep them on his stomach ; and so things continued until a late hour that 
evening. Palmer, as I told you, went to town on the Monday morning ; and as I have 
consid^ed it most convenient in this case to follow the order of events in strict chrono- 
logical series, I will now interrupt the further inquiry of what passed afterwards at 
Augeley, in order to follow Palmer through the events in which he was concerned on 
the Monday in London. He had written to a person of the name of Herring to meet him 
that day at a house in Beaufort Buildings. It seems that in Beaufort Buildings there is a 
boarding-house kept by a person of the name of Hawkes, which Palmer was in the habit 
of frequenting when he came to town ; and he went there, making an appointment with 
Herring to meet him. As I have told you, Herring was a man upon the turf ; he was 
one of those who had be^i to Shrewsbury, and who knew Mr. Cook, and who can speak 
to that part of the case as to Mr. Cook's illness at Shrewsbury. But the important part 
of Hemng's evidence is what I am now about to narrate. On seeing Palmer he first 
inquired after Mr. Cook. Palmer said, ** He is all right ; his doctor has given him a 
dose of calomel, and as the weather is wet and cold he is not to come out to-day : what I 
want to see you about is settiing his account." 

The Monday, you will recollect I told you, was the settling-day at Tattersall's, and on 
that day it was necessary that Mr. Cook's bets which he h^ won should be realized. 
Now his usual agent for that purpose was Fisher, and the probability is, I cannot but 
think, that, if he sent up his account to be realized at Tattersall's that day by Palmer^ h^ 
would desire Fialiiier if he did not go to TattenalL'^ YiVa^sftVlXo ^^'^Ni^'^s^^isgas^ ^^^^^^i^-. 
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tlurt the bett migbt be got ia by Iiim. Palmer mm a deftmlter at TattenaH'e, and eould 
jot pnresent hiiDself there, but there was Fisher, who was the usual agent fbr that purpose. 
Horingy natmrallj' encm^ was ssrprised oft hearing that he was to get in Mr. Cook's 
■debts ; bat, however, he nndertoek to do so. Palmer produced a piece of pepsr which he 
said contained the list of the sums which Mr. Cook was entitled to reeei've, and he men- 
■tioned the names of the different persons of whom Mr. Cook had won money, with the 
aams which they were respectiyely liable to Mr. Cook for. Herring held omt his hand to 
take the paper, npon which Palmer said, ** I will not give you this, I will keep it myself; 
here is a bit of paper," tearing off a piece firom a letter ; *' write down what I will read 
to you, I will keep this paper and it will be a check against yon." He then dictated to 
him the names of different persons, with the sums ^r which they were liable, and then 
said, " How much do you make that come to?*' upon which Herring said ** 1020/.;" 
^ Very well," says Palmer, ** then jNiy yonrself 6/. I suppose there was some bet or 
something dne to him or the commission. " Pay 'Shelley 8o2. ; if yon see Bell, tell him 
Mr. Cook will pay him when he comes up on Thursday or Friday;" and then he says, 
** Deducting 30/., how much do you make that ? "— *• 988/.," says Herring. •• Yes," says 
Palmer, ** uat is what he makes it ; I will give yon 16/., and that will make 1000/. ; pay 
yonrself for my bill 200/." That is a bill which he owed to Herring, which was over- 
due, and which it was necessary should be paid.—** Pay Mr; Pad wick 350/., and pay Mr. 
Pratt 450/." I told you before I showed you from the correspondence how it was, and 
it had become absolutely neoessary to avoid the issuing of the writs, or, at all events, 
iheir serviee upon his mother, and all the consequences which would ensue from the dis- 
closure which must necessarily then take place. He now, out of the proceeds of Mr. 
Cook's bets, pays two bets at all events of his own : one of 200/. to Herring, and the 
jother of 450/. to Pratt With regard to Padwick*8 debt, the 350/. I am told was a bet 
which Padwick had won partly from Palmer and partly from Mr. Cook, but for wliich 
Padwick will say he looked to Palmer. There is a letter of Palmer promising to pay the 
amount ; and you will recollect Padwick had him in a position in which, at any moment, 
if he failed to keep on good ternra with him,, he was in his- power. Half of that 2000/. bill 
which had been discounted by Padwick as fiftr back as^l 1854', upon a forged acceptance, 
was still unpaid ; he had therefore an interest in pacifying Padwick and keeping him 
quiet j he was interested also in doing the same thing with regard to Pratt, and therefore 
he paid them those sums. 

That is the state of things with regard to the disposition of the money realised for Mr; 
Cook at Tattersall's on the Monday. The way in which he desired it should be done was 
this : he desired Herring to send cheques to Pratt and Padwick, and he was so anxious 
about it tl^ he begged him to send the cheques in the morning before he got to 
Tattersall's and had got in the amounts. Herring said, ** No, I shall not do that, because 
I may not get the money.** Palmer said, ** It is all right, depend upon it yon will get the 
money ;" aind, said he, ** that money of Pratf s must be paid, because it is for abill of sale 
cm account of the mare," — thait is Polestar. That was not the £aict, it was 450/. to be paid 
to Pratt to> be written off the bill on which there was the forgied acceptance, and on 
which Pratt had already issued the writs; and he had already engaged to pay it on the 
Saturday : we having now got to the following Monday. Palmer had two envelopes 
prepared, which he gave to Herring in which, to send the cheques ; however the man 
refused to do that or to pay until 1^ had got the money. When this conversation had 
taken place, he then came to a settlement with Herring himself for some other small 
betting transactions. It seemed he owed Herring the balance of a betting transaction, 5/., 
which he proposed to pay him ; he produced a 50/. note, but Herrinff oould not give him 
the entire change, and gave him a 20/. cheque. I will show you, genuemen, what became 
of that cheque. After that he says to him, " When you have done all that, send down 
word to me what you have done." Herring said, ** Shall I send to you ?" " Yes,*' he said, 
** to me or to Mr. Cook, it will be the same thing," Gentlemen, I shall prove to you 
before this case is over that the letters to Mr. Cook were intercepted, also through the 
instrumentality of Mr. Cheshire, t^e postmaster. Upon this Herring went to Tattersall's 
and got all the. money, except a sum of 120/., which Mr. Morris paid Mr. Short; be 
owed 200/., and he paid 80/., leaving 1 10/. still unpaid. In consequence of thi^ he ^d 
not pay Padwick the 350/., and wrote to Mr. Cook by that night's post to say so ; but he 
paid the 450/. to Pratt. On that same day Palmer went to Pratt, paid him 20/. by the 
cheque of Herring which he had received from Herring, and 30/. in notes, making 50/., 
and he then drew up a memorandum applying those sums, together with 200/. which Mr. 
Fisher had advanced in consequence of the letter from Mr. Cook, upon the credit of the 
sums which Mr. Fisher would receive at Tattersall's, towards payment of his mother's 
acceptance due on the 25th of October, making altogether the sum of 1300/. So that 
JOB wiM see, gentlemen, by the payment of this- 450/. and the 50/., making 500/., and the 
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900/. which he had paid on the Saturday pvtoed&ig,1w stopped for amomeDt the preMntre 
which was heing pat upon him \]j Mr. Pntt He pronuMd to make further paTmeot fai 
a Ytrj short tiau*, Mr. Pratt wgiaff it was absolutelj neceawry the matter should not he 
allowed to sleep, as there was no chance of getting anything from the insarasce oAce at 
that time ; and he makes a promise that he will in a few days make farther remittances. 
And he goes down on the Monday afternoon to Rageley, after having effet^ this trans- 
action in the coarse of the day. He arriTed at Rugeley on the Monday night about 
nine o'clock, and he proceeded to see Mr. Cook at the Talbot Arms, and nxm tint hour 
until a late hour in the evening, ten or eleven o'dock, he was in and out of Mr. Cook's 
room. That ni^it, after arriving at Rageley, he went to a man of the name of Newton, 
the assistant of a snrgeon there named Salt, and asked that man to give him some 
strychnia, and Newton gave him three grains of strychnia about nine o'dock, attaching 
no great importance to the &ct of ^ving to a medical man a thing which is sometimes 
tbo^g;h rarely used in medical practice. Mr. Bamford had sent the same pilh which he 
had given on the Saturday night and the Sunday night to the Talbot Arms to be 
taken by Mr. Cook, or rather he took them himself and left them with the housekeeper, 
by whom they were delivered to the maid, who took them up stairs and put them in the 
usual place where the medicine was usually put to be administered by Palmer, for 
Palmer came in evening after evening and administered the medicine which Mr. Cook 
was to take. Palmer was in and out there, and there is no doubt Mr. Cook took pills ; it 
will be for you to say whether he took the pills prepared by Mr. Bamfbrd, and which he 
had taken on the Saturday and Sunday night, or whether, as this accusation suggests, the 
prisoner substituted fbr the pills of Mr. nunford some of his own concoction, in which 
strychnia was mixed. He left the man about eleven o'clock, or later than tiiat, well and 
comfortable after the day ; he had been considerably better from the morning; he was 
alone about twelve o'clock, when suddenly the women servants in the lower part of the 
house were alarmed by the most violent screams proceeding ft-om Mr. Cook's room ; they 
rushed up stairs, one of them went in, and they found him in a state of the greatest agony, 
screaming in the most fearful manner, shrieking murder, and calling upon Christ to save 
his soul ; evidently in the most intense pain ; he was convulsed ; he could not keep his 
hands and arms quiet ; he beat the bed convulsively with them, and his wfade frame was 
in convulsions ; all the time he was perfectly conscious, and begged Palmer might be sent 
fbr ; one of the women ran across to fetch Palmer, who in a few minutes came ; during 
the whole of the time the man's screams continued uninterruptedly, and the pain con- 
tinued the same. The women will describe to you his symptoms ; he was beating the bed 
violently, rolling about convulsively in every direction, screaming, as I have already 
mentioned ; his eyes were starting out of his head. After these violent convulsions had 
lasted a short time, his arms and legs became perfectly rigid, his mouth appeared closed, 
and he was gasping fbr breath, and could hardly speak for want of it. Palmer came and 
fbund him in this condition ; then he ran across for medicine ; Ac man's condition sdll 
remained on his return the same. On his return Mr. Cook said, " Oh, dear! doctor,! shall 
die." •* No my lad," he said, ** you will not ;" and he proceeded to give him an opiate 
mixture and a couple of pills. I can hardly suppose this medicine had the effect of 
removing the symptoms; tlie medicine was vomited and the pills were not ; they weie 
looked for in the ntensil into which he vomited, but they were not found. Shortly after 
he became more tranquil, his arms were stiff, he called to the servants to rub them, they 
did so and found them cold ; still by degrees these symptoms subsided, and the man 
became better. 

Gentlemen, the medical men who will be called before yon will tell you they have 
no doubt this was the tetanus of strychnia. The mode in which it showed itself coming 
on with the full violence of a paroxysm in the first instance, continuing as it did, S 
only to be ascribed in their opinion to strychnia taken in too infinite a qmintity to tpV e 
away life. I will make an observation presently on the inference which may De drawn 
from this state of things ; I will not stop to do so at this moment, fbr we have more 
important events to deal with ; enough that fbr the moment those symptoms abated ; he 
became more, tranquil ; beseemed exhausted by what he had gone through, and Nature 
asserted her claim to rest and repose, and he bepan to dose and sleep. Palmer stayed 
with him for some time, then left him, went to his own house ; and so thmgs remained 
until the next day, Tuesday the 20th, the day of his death. On that morning Mr. 
Cook was found comparatively comfortable, although still retaining the most intense and 
vivid impression of what he had ^ne through the night before ; he conversed with the 
diambermaid on the subject of his condition ; the prisoner saw Mr. Bamford, and told 
him he did not wish to luive Mr. Cook disturbed, that he was better comparatively, and 
that he had had a fit the night before. That same morning, between half-mat \\ •%aw^ vi. 
o'clock, there occurred aa iaeidoit to which t bef^ ^cnx \«c<i<Qc&Kt ^fitMeoSvMs^. ^^ro^ "^^ax 
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day the prisoner weot to the shop of a Mr. Hawkins, a druggist at Rugeley ; he had not 
dealt with Hawkins for two years before, for his former assistant, Thirlby, haying set up 
in business as a chemist and drugeist, Palmer had from that time dealt with him^ for 
the drugs and chemical compounds that he required. On this day he went to Hawkins's 
shop, and saw his assistant, a person of the name of Boberts ; he produced a bill, and in 
the first place said he wanted two drachms of prussic acid. WhiLst the prussic add was 
being put up for him, a person of the name of Newton, the same man of whom, if you 
believe Newton, he had the strychnia the night before, came into the shop ; on which 
the prisoner took him by the arm and said, ** 1 have got something I want to say to you ;" 
led nim outside the door into the street, and began to talk to him about a veiy unimpor- 
tant matter, namely, when his employer's son was about to go to the &rm which he had 
recently taken in another part of the country; a matter in which, as far as we are 
aware, Palmer could have no possible interest. Having got Newton into ihe street, he 
stood in conversation with him until a person of the name of Bassington happened to 
come up : the latter two entered into conversation, and drew off a little on one side. As 
soon as they were engaged in Ml conversation. Palmer came back into Hawkins's shop 
and desired the assis^t to put him up six grains of strychnia and a certain quantity of 
JBatley's liquor of opium, for which he produced another bill. While these things were 
being put up, he stood in the doorway. Newton continued his conversation with Bassing- 
ton, and did not come into the shop. When the things were ready the prisoner took them 
up, paid for them, and went away. Newton, who had come into the shop for some 
purpose, but who had been induced to go out of it by the prisoner drawing him out of it, 
came back, and, being struck with the fact of Palmer coming there, out of the passing 
•curiosity which sometimes suggests itself to one's mind, inquired what it was Palmer had 
come there for, and was informed. 

Now, gentlemen, I am bound to tell you with regard to Newton that there is this 
circumstance connected with his testimony. In the first instance, when examined before 
the jury, he stated only that part of the statement which refers to the Tuesday morning 
when the prisoner was at Hawkins's shop ; it was only so late as yesterday he communi- 
cated the fact of the prisoner having bought the strychnia on the Monday night. I hope 
I need not sa^, as the Crown is conducting this prosecution, that no inducement has been 
held out to him to make that statement. He will explain, if he is asked, the reason for 
his silence ; he has expressed, and will express, contrition at having kept it back ; it will 
be for you, when he has made the statement and explained the motive which induced 
him at this time to withhold it, to say whether you give credit to the statement he so 
makes, whether he is to be believed or not. If you believe Roberts,^the assistant of Mr. 
Hawkins, on whose testimony no impeachment rests, there can be no doubt on the Tuesday 
the prisoner bought six grains of strychnia at the shop of Mr. Hawkins ; and, as I shall 
showyou i)resently, on that same night he administered pills to Mr. Cook, after which 
Mr. CJook died with all the symptoms which are known to result from the administration 
of that poison. 

However, I now ^o on to the events of Tuesday, and I will call your attention to 
another remarkable circumstance. You will remember I told you Mr. Cook was entitled 
to receive the stakes which he had won at Shrewsbury ; on the Tuesday Palmer sent for 
Cheshire, and desired Cheshire to bring a receipt-stamp with him. Cheshire, to whom 
Palmer owed a sum of 7/., thought he was going to be paid that sum, and he came with 
the stamp in his hand. Palmer produced a paper and desired him to draw a cheque on 
Messrs. Wetherby in his. Palmer's, favour for 350Z., making this curious observation : 
** Poor Cook is too ill to draw the cheque himself, and Messrs. Wetherby might know 
my handwriting." I can offer you no solution of that difficulty. Why, the cheque 
being drawn in his favour, there should be anything to apprehend from the circumstance 
of the body of the cheque being in his handwriting, 1 do not know ; all I can say is that 
that passed, that he used that language to Cheshire, and Cheshire then copied on to a 
j)iece of paper the body of a cheque addressed to Messrs. Wetherby, whereby they were 
directed to pay the sum of 300/. to William Palmer, and place the same, as the language 
of the cheque ran, " to my account ;" and he took that away to get Mr. Cook's signature. 
The cheque was sent that night to Messrs. Wetherby, and returned. Up to this moment 
the prosecution have not seen it, and whether it is Mr. Cook's signature or not I cannot 
tell you. I shall call for its production when the proper time comes, and it will be for the 
prisoner to produce it or not as he shall be advised. If it is produced we shall be enabled 
immediately to ascertain whether it is a genuine signature of Mr. Cook or a forgery ; bat 
there is something which casts suspicion as to the honesty of the transaction from the 
fact of Palmer shrinking from putting his own handwriting in the body of that cheque. 
I shall hereafter follow out its history. 

la the course of that morning coffee was again prepared, by the desire of the prisoner, 
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for Mr. Cook ; broth was also sent by him ; and the vomiting was renewed on the Tuesday, 
and continued throughout the whole afternoon. Now, on that afternoon a new person is 
introduced on the scene. On the Monday Palmer wrote to a person of the name of Jones, 
desiring him to come over to see Mr. Cook. Now, this is a remarkable part of the history 
of the case, and one which in every point of view is deserving of serious attention. Mr. 
Jones was a medical man living at Lutterworth, in whose house, when at home, Mr. Cook 
was in the habit of residing. On Sunday Palmer writes to Mr. Jones, stating that Mr. 
Cook was taken ill with a bilious attack accompanied with diarrhoea, and requesting him 
to come and see him as soon as jwssible. It may be the fact of his sending for a medical 
man may furnish the strongest inference of the prisoner's innocence; it is for you to say 
whether this fiict, with one or two others of the same description, will operate on your 
mind in that way. I should not, however, be discharging my duty if I did not suggest it 
as being part of a deep design, and that the administration of the irritant poison, of which 
abundant traces were found after death, was for the purpose of producing the appearance 
of natural disease, which could account afterwards for the death to which the victim was 
doomed. It is for you, gentlemen, to say which you think the fair and reasonable inter- 
pretation to put upon this act. In the letter. Palmer calls it a bilious attack attended with 
diarrhoea : the medical gentlemen, who will be called, who saw the patient while these 
fits of vomiting lasted, will tell you there were none of those appearances, and that it had 
the appearance of being produced by some irritant put into the stomach. Mr, Jones, being 
unwell, does not arrive until Tuesday about three o'clock, when he inunediately proceeds 
to see his sick friend. Palmer came in, and they examined him together ; and, having 
been told the man was suffering from a bilious complaint, the first thing Jones does is to look 
at the symptoms which might be expected under such circumstances, but he finds, as the 
preceding doctor had found, that the pulse was natural and slow, that there was no fever, 
and that the tongue was perfectly clean : he turned round to Palmer, and said, ** That is 
hardly the tongue of a bilious patient ;" on which Palmer said, " If you had seen it before, 
you would have seen what sort of a tongue it was." That evening, about seven o'clock, 
Mr. Bamford came as usual, when he found the patient progressing favourably, the sick- 
ness having abated. Mr. Bamford will tell you that in his view he showed some symp- 
toms of excitement, the pulse had become more irritable, and had got up to between 80 
and 90 ; but Mr. Jones explains that, by saying it was the presence of Mr. Bamford and 
the discussion as to the medicine he was to take which caused that Seeing the patient 
was somewhat irritable when the medicine came to be spoken of, the three medical men 
withdrew into the hall, into which the room opened, and held their consultation. I should 
tell you, before they went out Mr. Cook turned suddenly round to Palmer, and said, 
'* Palmer, I will have no more medicine to night — ^no more pills," making some reference 
to the effects of the night before : on this the medical men withdrew. Palmer insisted on 
his taking the pills, as likely to be beneficial, and said, ** they had better not tell him 
what they were going to give him, as he has an apprehension of their producing the same 
effect as they had Is^t night." Accordingly, it was arranged that the pills should be 
made up, ana that Mr. Cook should not know what they contained. Mr. Bamford went 
to his surgery, accompanied by Palmer, and made up the pills as on the [previous occasion. 
When he had made them up and put them into a box. Palmer asked him to write upon 
them the direction of how they were to be taken. This struck Mr. Bamford as being 
extraordinary, because, as Palmer himself was a medical man, and was going to give the 
pills to the patient, there could be no necessity for writing the direction, which a medical 
man usually does when another medical man does not intervene to see the dose adminis- 
tered ; but by Palmer's desire he did write the direction — " pills to be taken at bedtime." 
He put the box into a paper and sealed it up. Three-quarters of an hour elapsed between 
the time the prisoner left Mr. Bamford's and came to Mr. Cook. When he did come he 
gave Mr. Cook two pills ; but before he gave them to Mr. Cook he opened the box, and 
called the attention of Mr. Jones to the direction, saying, alluding to Mr. Bamford's hand- 
"writing, ** how wonderful it was that a man of eighty should write so good and strong a 
hand." Now, Mr. Jones did not know Mr. Bamford until that day. He had no parti- 
cular interest about it, but the prisoner showed him this handwriting as indicating what 
a good hand Mr. Bamford wrote ; the effect being, as you will see, to identify the pill-box 
as having come from Mr. Bamford, whereby any suspicion might be allayed which the 
future events might be calculated to produce. This was about half-past ten o'clock at 
night. The pil£ were then offered to Mr. Cook, who strongly objected to take them, 
saying, they had made him ill the night before ; Palmer insisted, and Mr. Cook at last 
took them. He vomited immediately afterwards, but did not bring them up. After this 
Mr. Jones went down to get his supper, and it being arranged Mr. Jones should sleep 
there, about a little before twelve o'clock Mr. Jones came up from his supper to go to 
bed in the room. He undressed and went to bed. He will tell -^qwl ^ijssi. •\\i.>5o» ^^-^^ssr. ^'^ 
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that evening Mr. Cook had been coDsiderahlj better ; the ▼omiting had ceased, his spirits 
had return^, he had chatted with him cheerfully, spoken of his future plans, and, in 
^tort, there was nothing which indicated not only approaching death, but serious disease. 
Mr. Jones went to bed. When he had been in bed fifteen or twenty minutes he was 
roused by a sudden exclamation and scream from Mr. Cook, who had started up, sitting 
on his bed as he had done the night before, and called out, ** For God's sak^ fetch the 
doctor, I am going to be ill as I was last night." The chambermaid, who was called for, 
ran across to Palmer. In a moment Palmer came to the window. He was told he was 
wanted ; that Mr. Cook was ill ; and he said " he would be down directly." He was 
across in less than two minutes, and he made the observation when he came that ** he 
had never dressed so quiddy in his life." It will be for you to say, gentlemen, when yon 
have heard the statement, whether he could have had time to dress. He found Mr. Cook 
maidfesUng the same symptoms he had shown the night before. He was sitting up 
gasping for breath, screaming violently, as he had done before ; his body was convnlsed, 
his neck began to stiffen, and he implored Mr. Jones to raise him op and rub his neck. 
Mr. Jones did so, and Palmer came. He implored Palmer to give him the same remedy 
as he had given him the. night before, on which Palmer said, ** I will go and fetch it. ' 
He came out and found the chambermaid and waitress in the inside hall, attracted by the 
noise of the screaming ; on which Mills said, '* Poor Mr. Cook is the same as last nig^t." 
" No," said Palmer, ** he is not a fiftieth part as bad as he was: what a game to be at 
every night!" Having made this observation, he went out, and almost immediately 
returned, and brought two jnlls with him, which he told Mr. Jones were ammonia. I am 
told, in the first place, that ammonia would not be a remedy in such a case ; and, what is 
still more remarkable, that anmionia ^cannot very easily be put into pills. However, he 
gave him the pills, which immediately afterwards Mr. Cook threw up into the utensil 
which was given to him. Kow, gentlemen, I beg to call your attention to the fact, that 
on both these nights he was enabled to swallow during the period of his convulsions, 
while the tetanus was upon him. You will find it to be an important fitict where tetanus 
is produced by strychnia, lock-jaw — or, as the medical men call it, trismus — is occa- 
sionally a symptom, though not a necessary one, but it only comes in at the close of the 
paroxysms, and is perhaps the last of the tetanic rigor which affects the muscles. The 
muscles of the throat and the jaw are the last affected. In the affection arising from a 
wound, lock-jaw is the first and most remarkable symptom. On both these occasions we 
find this man, while all the rest of his body was convulsed with cramps, capable of swal- 
lowing and vomiting, which a man with lock-jaw of course could not do. He swallowed 
those pills, brought them up again, and immediately afterwards was seized with the most 
violent convulsions, every muscle of his body was convulsed, and by degrees the body 
began to stiffen out. Of course, as soon as the body began to stiffen out, suffocation com- 
menced. He violently entreated to be raised, as otherwise he should be suffocated. They 
tried to raise him, but it was impossible ; the whole body had become so stiffened out wiA 
those fearful cramps, that it was impossible to move it from its position ; it rested on the 
back of the head and heels, and from that position it could not be shifted. Finding they 
could not raise him, he said, ** Pray turn me over." They did turn him over on his right 
side ; he gasped for breath, but could do no more : in a few minutes all seemed to be gra- 
dually ending in death. Mr. Jones leant over him and listened to the action of the ^eart; 
the pulse gradually subsided ; all was over, and the man was dead ; and the whole thing, 
from the beginning to the end, took less time in the action than it has taken me to tm 
you in the recital. 

This was not idiopathic or tromatic tetatius, a case of hours, — ^but it was a case of 
minutes ; from the time the first symptoms manifested themselves and the first paroxysm 
took place, from that time till all was over did not occupy the space of ten minutes. 
Now the body of medical testimony which I shall produce before you will speak positively 
as to this being a death referable only from its symptoms and appearances to tetantf 
produced by strychnia, and not to the other forms to which I have already adverted. 

Gentlemen, this was on the Tuesday night between twelve and one, and the breaUk 
was hardly out of the man's body when Palmer began to think of what was to be doo«J 
his presence of mind did not forsake him, and he sent Jones out into the hall to call in 
the female servants. They came, and he asked them to tell him some one who would be ft 
proper person to layout the body; they named two women, and those women went 
ordered to be sent for to lay out the body ; they were sent for, and you will hear the 
description they give of the state of the body after death. When those two women went 
in to speak to Palmer, they found him searching the pockets of a coat, which there conW 
be no doubt was Mr. Cook's ; they saw him hunt under the pillow and under the bdsterj 
they saw some letters, which there was every reason to believe were taken from the coat, 
put on the mantel-piece j those papers had not been seen there before. When Cook 
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ae to Rogelej he had, what I beliere no betting-man goes without, his betting-book 
h him ; that has not been found ; neither that nor a single paper nor any money hat 
sr been discovered. I will follow ap this part of the case for a moment, though it takes 
out of the order of time. Afterwards, on the Thursday, Palmer came again, ai:^ 
i he wanted to get some books and a paper-knife which he had got from somebody in 
town for the use of Mr. Cook, and which he should have to make good and pay for if 
. restored ; the servant went to the housekeeper, got the key, and admitted Palmer 
3 the room. In consequence of the servant saying she believed the housekeeper had 
i books, she was sent to inquire about them, and on her return she found him 
nmaging among Mr. Cook's things. When I add to this, what I shall ptove to have 
>pened at a subsequent period, it will be for you to say what has become of the betting- 
>k, which I shall show to have been on Mr. Cook's dressing-table upon either the 
>nday or the Tuesday night, because one of the servants had it in her band, and took 
m it a stamp which she gave him to put on a letter for the post, — ^that book nor any of 
papers not having been forthcoming. 

Grentlemen, this ends the history on the day on which Mr. Cook died. I now pass 
to the next day. On the Wednesday Messrs. Wetherby received the letter of Palmer 
losing the cheque which had been filled in by Cheshire on the Tuesday, and in which 
Lmer desired them to send him a cheque for the amount of the 350/. ; they replied that 
y had not sufficient funds. It seems at that time they had a sum to Mr. Cook's credit 
89/. odd, but they had not funds in hand to meet the 350/. cheque, because at that 
le the stakes had not been remitted to them from Shrewsbury. On that same day, 
: 21st of November, Palmer wrote a letter to Pratt in which he refers to his anxiety 
have the horse Polestar, which having just won her race was worth from 1 500/. to 
K)/. As 1 told you, Messrs. Wethej-by, m answer to the letter to them, wrote that they 
1 not sufficient funds to pay the cheque, but probably they should have them before the 
L of the week. On the Thursday, the 22nd, Mr. Frail, the clerk of the course at 
■ewsbury, sent them up a sum of 381/. 19s., the net proceeds of the Shrewsbury 
idicap stakes, to the credit of Mr. Cook, and in all probability they would have paid 
350/. cheque out of that sum, but on the same day Mr. Frail gave them instructions 
; to pay this money to Mr. Cook, inasmuch as he had paid it to Cook himself at 
•ewsbury ; the con.sequence was, they declined to pay the 350/. cheque, and wrote to 
t effect. It seems Mr. Frail was under a misapprehension as to that, but the fact is 
; material. Messrs. Wetherby having declined to pay the 350/., Palmer writes to ask 
m to pay 75/. to Pratt, and 100/. to another person; this they also declined to do, 
ting it was not their practice to pay parts of cheques. 

Pratt, having failed to get the 75/. from Messrs. Wetherby, communicated with 
imer, and the latter person on the *24th comes up to London, saw Pratt, and pays him 
)l. These are sums, recollect, paid by a man who when he went to Shrewsbury races 
1 no money, and who lost his money there. The next day, Friday, he was again at 
geley, and he again had recourse to Mr. Cheshire : he sent to Cheshire, and desired 
i to come to him. Cheshire came, and Palmer proauced a paper which had C'ook's 
uature to it, whether genuine or not I cannot pretend to say. That paper I shall call 
, and when it is produced we shall be enabled to see whether the signature is genuine 
not; hut this document so signed Palmer produced to Cheshire, and he asked 
L*shire to attest its signature by Cook. Cheshire looked at the paper, which purported 
be an acknowledgment by Cook, that 4000/. worth of bills, the dates and circum- 
uces of which were specified, were bills which had been negociated by Palmer for 
jk's benefit, and of which he. Palmer, had received no share. As I said before, this 
y or may not have been a genuine document ; the prisoner will be enabled to satisfy 
I on that point, by producing it when 1 call for it ; but this is perfectly clear, to ask 
eshire to attest the signature of a man who had been forty-eight hours dead was on 
face of it a fraud, and can convey to our minds nothing but an inference that there 
; some fraudulent transaction which the prisoner had in his mind when he attempted 
:arry out that purpose. Cheshire, though he had been the instrument of the prisoner, 
I under his influence to a lamentable extent, as will be proved, and for which he is 
V suflering, declined to do this act, and said, *'Good God! the man is dead! I 
uld not like to attest the signature of a man who is dead. If such a transaction 
uld come out, and 1 should have to give evidence of it, I should not like the position." 
oier said, *' Never mind, I dare say they will not dispute his signature ; but I thought 
irould look better if it had an attesting witness to it ;" and he took the paper away. 
is took place on the Thursday, or Friday, I am not quite sure which, for Cheshire is 
pei-fectly accurate as to the date. On the Friday Mr. Stephens, the step-father of 
. Cook, came down; he was much attached to Cook, having married the widour <\€^^^ 
>k'8 father. When he came he naturally went \a tVvii ^%\. ^Va.^i'i \Q «» ^'^ ^"c^^^rr^ -ks^^ 
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lie was struck with the fulness of the face, and the general appearance of the Ik 
had not the appearance of emaciation, which generally accompanies disease term' 
in death. He made no remark on it ; he saw Palmer, whom he understood had 1 
constant intercourse with his son-in-law to the time of his death. He inquired of ] 
about Cook's afi&drs. Latterly Cook had been a good deal on the turf ; he hi 
through his own money, excepf some reversionary interest he possessed, and h 
father had little to do with his pecuniary affisdrs, which he haa managed for fa 
He inqmred of Palmer if he knew anything of Cook's affidrs, as he had been on ii 
terms with him ; on which Palmer stated, much to Mr. Stephens's surprise, tha 
were 4000/. worth of bills out with his name to them, and that he held a paper dr: 
by a lawyer, .and signed by Cook, whereby Cook acknowledged he was the only 
primarily liable for those bills ; and Palmer added that he should look to Cook's 
for them ; on which Mr. Stephens said he was extremely surprised to hear of 1 
was new to him, and all he could say was, there- would not be 4000 shillings 1 
holders of the bills. Palmer said he hoped he should get the money ; on whi< 
Stephens said, "If you do you will get it from the Court of Chancenr, into whi 
affairs will be immediately carried." Mr. Stephens then spK)ke of the mneral, say 
intended it to take place in London. Palmer expressed his willingness to coud 
but Mr. Stephens declined the offer, stating, it was his duty; but uiat inasmuch 
intended Cook to be buried in London, the body must remain at the hotel for 
three days. Palmer said that was of no consequence, but that it ought at once to 
in a coffin and fastened down. During some conversation between Mr. Stephens ai 
Bamford, who was in the room. Palmer left, and returned in about half-a 
Stephens asked him if he could reconunend some respectable undertaker, whom he 

f'lve the necessary directions to prior to the body being taken to London ; on 
aimer said, *' I have done that already ; I have been out and ordered a shell 
strong oak coffin.*' At this Mr. Stephens expressed faiis surprise. Dinner having b 
the mean time ordered, to which Mr. Stephens had asked Mr. Jones and Mr. Ba 
he thought it a mere act of civility to ask Mr. Palmer to join them at < 
Accordingly they dined together, . After dinner, previous to Mr. Stephens U 
turning to Jones he said, '* It is time for me to go ; will you be good enough to s 
stairs and find me any books and papers belonging to my poor son-in-law ? Collect 
and bring them down to me, that I may take Siem away." 

Jones left the room to go to the bedroom where the body lay, and Palmer fo 
him ; they were absent ten minutes, and came back together. Jones then said in Pi 
presence, " I am sorry to say we can neither find his betting-book nor any p 
** Not find his betting-book ?" said Mr. Stephens ; " it must be %und ;" on which 
interposed, and said, " It would be of no use to you if you could find it ; the bets n 
void by his death," the fact being, as you know, gentlemen, that they had been i 
and devoted to Palmer's purposes. " I do not care for that," said Mr. Stephen 
book must and shall be found," on which Palmer somewhat changing his to 
** I have no doubt it will be found." Mr. Stephens t)n this rang the bell, and w 
housekeeper came desired her immediately to go and take possession of whatev< 
might be of Mr. Cook's, to lock the door, and allow no one to have access to tl 
until his return from London, where he had made up his mind to go to obtain th 
ance of a solicitor. Before leaving he went to take a farewell view of the bod 
deceased step-son, and on ^taking the hands of the deceased man [to his astoi 
found them firmly clenched, instead of the muscles being relaxed as they usual 
death. He said nothing, but immediately left for London with his mind 
impressed with the circumstances and facts I have detailed. On his arrival in 
he consulted his solicitor, who ^ave him a letter of introduction to Mr. Ga 
respectable gentleman practising in Rugeley. In returning from London, on i. 
stopping for refreshment at Wolverton, he met Palmer, who was a passenger by ^ 
train ; they met in the refreshment-room and spoke, and Mr. Stephens communi^ 
determination to have a post-mortem examination. Mr. Palmer was particularly^ 
about it, and pressed him to tell him who were the persons who would have to nm 
examination ; on that point Mr. Stephens, who perhaps had not made up his noln 
not inform him, but he did tell him he fully intended to employ a solicitor to inq|^J 
his step-son's affairs; on which Palmer offered to recommend him one, whi^ 
Mr. Stephens declined. On his arrival at Kugeley Mr. Stephens saw Mr. Gardn« 
afterwards meeting Palmer he told him he should go the next day to see the ^ 
Palmer said, " I should not advise you to take the solicitor with you." Mr. Sii 
said he should judge for himself as to that. The conversation was then directed 
bills, and Palmer said the bills being out was a bad business. *' Well, but," «a 
Stephens, "I have heard a very different version of that story." " Well," said P 
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" I hope it will be all settled pleasantly," when Mr. Stephens repeated what he had said 
1 before, that the affwr should be put into Chancery and settled through the intervention of 
the law. On that same day, I must tell you, Palmer had been in London, and paid 
» Mr. Pratt 100/., 75/. on account of interest, and 25/. o£P the debt, and had got the 
I- siemorandum to which I referred. In the conversation between them Pratt, who had 
f been struck by the expression in Palmer's letter, telling him not to mention to any one 
i the sums he had advanced to Mr. Cook, asked Palmer what he meant by that ; Palmer 
r gave some explanation which did not appear to be a very simple one, and it will be for 
r you to say what was the motive of Palmer in begging and entreating as he did of Pratt 
I not to mention to any one the money advanced to Cook. Not only in that letter he does 
I that, but he does it also in a letter of the 26th of November, which I find marked 
" Strictly private and confidential.** — " My dear sir, should any of Cook's friends call on 
you to ask what money Cook had of you, pray do not answer that question or any other 
about money matters until I have seen you." — It being the 26th of November when he 
wrote that letter, on the 1st of December he called again on Pratt and paid him another 
100/. on account of the 2000/. bill due on the 27th of October, and that closed his trans- 
actions with Pratt. 

Shortly after this the circumstances became bruited abroad, then came the final crisis. 

Mr. Padwick, who had a warrant of attorney, arrested him, and brought an action agidnst 

his mother on the acceptances, and then everything became known, as might have been 

anticipated. Continuing the narrative : on Sunday the 25th the prisoner went to Mr. 

Bamford and asked for a certificate of the cause of Cook's death. Mr. Bamford said, 

" Why should you ask me for it ? he was your patient." " No," said Palmer, " I would 

ratner you gave the certificate." It was discussed what the certificate should be, and 

finally it was entered ** apoplexy." I am told, gentlemen, Mr. Bamford is upwards of 

80 years of age, though he still continues to practise. I hope that infirmity may have 

been the cause of his doing that which certainly at the present moment he cannot attempt 

to justify. Mr. Bamford will not tell you that apoplexy ever caused tetanus in this 

world ; he will tell you most likely that, in his opinion, the man died of tetanus ; but the 

post-mortem examination will show there is no pretence for saying he died from apoplexy. 

i During the same Sunday the prisoner sent for Newton, the assistant of Mr. Salt, and got 

1 into conversation with him ; after a time Palmer turned it to the subject of strychnia, and 

asked " How much strychnia should you ^ve if you wanted to kill a dog ? * on which 

% Newton said, " From half a ^in to a grain." ** What appearances should you expect to 

: find in the stomach or intestines after, death?" "None, said Newton; "it does not 

w cause infiammation, or leave any appearance." Mr. Newton will tell you on that an 

I exclamation of satisfaction escaped m>m the prisoner's lips. This was on the Sunday 

t evening, when the post-mortem examination was to take place the next day, and it did take 

i place the next day, in the presence of several medical men ; among others was a Dr. Har- 

I land, who came from Stafford. That gentleman on his arrival met Palmer, whom he knew 

■ as a medical man, and said, " What is this case ? I hear there is a suspicion of poisoning." 
t " Oh ! no," said Palmer; "he had epileptic fits on the Monday and Tuesday nights, and 
c you will find old disease, both of the heart and head." They then went on to Mr. 
b Bamford's, where the other medical men were assembled, and Palmer makes this observa- 

■ tion — " Here is a queer old man, Cook's father-in-law, making inquiries, and his conduct 
' i to me is very strange ; I do not know what he wants." Among the medical ^entlemoi 
K present was Mr. Newton ; and as they were leaving Mr. Bamford's, Palmer said, " This 
e i will be a dirty job ; I will go and get a drop of brandy,"— at the same time saying to 
^ him, " The poor fellow was full of disease ; his throat was diseased, and he had syphilis." 
£ So that you see, gentlemen, he varies again and again his account of the complaints under 
r. \rhich Mr. Cook was suffering. 

rm I now come to the post-mortem examination : that was made by a person of the name of 

■ Devonshire, a young medical practitioner, in the presence of Dr. Harland, Mr. Arnold, 
I Mr. Monkton, Mr. Bamford, Mr. Newton, and the prisoner Palmer. The body was care- 

• 3fally examined : it presented the external appearance of death by tetanus ; ihe muscles 

li >vere all bent into a state of undue rigidity ; the feet distorted, so as to bear the appearanee 

A of the man having been club-footed ; the hands closed so firmly, that it reonired force to 

■ open them, when ^y closed again ; and the head bent backwards. They uien proceeded 

■ to open the body, and to examine all the important parts connected with the vital system 

■ of man ; they examined the abdomen and liver, and found them healthy ; they examined 
m the lungs and the kidneys; it is said there was a slight congestion of the latter. The 

■ xnedical men are not agreed as to whether that is due to anything in the form of disease, 
li or to the derangement which takes place after death ; but they are all agreed on tins, 
I that there was nothing at all to disturb the functional healthiness of the svstem^ or uv^S^ft. 

s slightest degree to account for death. They exaiimx<^ lOaa ^iun&au^ ^sSs.'^'fe Nx^«!qs«^> 
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•nd the only thin^ tliej found were a few white spots at the large end of i 
which the J aaj might poaiiUv cause a small amount of derangement, bnt whi 
in the slightest degree be spoken of as the cause of death. 1'hey examined a] 
important organ the hsain, and they found it anite healthy. 

I should tell you, gentlemen, here, that in tne following January the body'v 
for the purpose of a wther examination being made into the state of the npi 
■larrow, when they were found in a most healthy (Condition, without the sligl 
aaee of anything to whieh death conkl be attributable, and it is a remarical 
eren when taken up in January, though the muscles of the trunk had lost tl 
the muscles of the hands, fingers, legs, feet, and toes all maintained the sanu 
appearances which manifested themselyes immediately after death. 

Gentlemen, I go back to the post-mortem examination which took | 
Monday. The stomach and intestines were carefully examined, and no tnu 
was found : there was no inflammation. The prisoner's attention was dire< 
and when he saw that it presented no appearances at all indicative of any i 
or injury to those parts, be turned round to Mr. Bemford and used more th 
remarkable expression, ** Doctor, they won't hang us yet." The stomach ai 
were taken from the body and opened over a jar. Mr. Deronshire, who is a 
titioner, does not appear to have conducted the affiiir in the most careful 
raptured the stomach, and was obliged to tie it up at both ends with a st 
turned inside out, and the stomach was thrown into the mass of matter whicl 
it and was found in the jar. While this was being done. Dr. Harland will 
prisoner, who was standing behind Mr. Newton and Mr. Hamford, very t 
poshed against them, so miMsh so as to call fcH* remonstrance from Dr. Harla: 
was then with its contents covered with parchment, tied down b^ Dr. Harlaud 
It was then put oo one side while the medical men turned their attention U 
the examination. After a minute Dr. Harland happened to turn round and 
was gone ; he immediately called out " Where is the jar ?*' On this, every bod 
being directed round the room, at a distance, at a door not properly leadii 
room, stood the prisoner with it ; he said, ** I hare it ; I thought it might 1 
Tenient to put it there, that you might hare it at hand when yon went out." 
way out, but it was not the usual way ; on which they immediately called 
bnng it back." It was brought back, and Dr. Harland and the other gentl< 
diately saw two slits had been cut through the double skin with a knife— i 
mind, in nobody's hands but his. I am bound to say, gentlemen, whatever 
intention, he had not carried it out so far as to be able to get anythin|^ from 
dits cut by the knifo were dean ; nothing had come out of it ; still it is a < 
which I am bound to call your attention to, that the jar was found in the prii 
BH a position in which in another minute it might have been out of the room, 
had been cut in the parchment which were not there at the time the jar was t 
After that the prisoner is very anxious as to wluit is to be dfoie with the > 
Dr. Hariand, who is a most respectable man, a magistrate of the county, was i 
it away, he remonstrates with Mr. Hamford against its removal ; he says, ** I 
wieoogbt to let them take away that jar; who knows what they may put i 
this had been said by an ignorant uneducated man, not fiimiliar with the coaon 

Snued by medical men, there might have lieen less in that; but taking it 
'YOU to say whether this anxiety to stop the jar being remov«^ is not an in 
cnilty oonseience on the part of the prisoner. Itat, gentlemen, it does not sto 
jar is taken to Mr. Freer, a surizeon at Rngeley. Having been sealed, it ii 
Mr. Boycott in a eooditkm in which it could not be tampered with, for H 
tied down but sealed, and any interference with it could l>e discovered. N#t 
that, the prisoner was in the highest state of anxiety that this jar should not n 
nation. He finds oat it is going to be conveyed to London for the purp sss 
analysis, and that Mr. Stephens and Mr. Boycott, Mr. Gardner's derk, ara 
that night by posft^haise to Colwich, there to take the train for London ; tlia 
driven by a postboy from the Talbot, of the name of Myatt Palmer goes 
asks him if it is the foet that he was going to drive over Mr. Stephens and 
that night ? on being answered in the afArmative, he sajs, *< I am told they 
take the jar with them ; they have no business to take it : I do not know wl 
put into it. C<jnld you not manage to upset the fly, and bieak the jar? I w 
lot to doit" The man said, ** I eoold not think of such a thing.'* Bam 
sake it all right with you if you will." The man said, *' I will do bo SMh 
must go and look after my fiy," and so left him. That man is a respeelmU«i 
ikr as 1 know, he can have no earthly motiva for stating sudi a foct if it he i 
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be tnie, aad jou believe it, it will be for joa to say vbetber there can be any bat one 
inference that can be drawn from such a fact as that 

Now, gentlemen, I have gone through the history of this painful case; there are, 
however, one or two other matters of minor importance which I ought not altogether to 
pass over, as I think everything connected with the conduct of a man who is consciout 
there rests on him an imputation of this kind is more or less material to the inquiry. 
After this post-mortem exaaunation it was thought right to have a coroner^s inquest ; in the 
course of that inquiry I find Palmer on two or three occasions sending presents to the 
coroner. It was known the stomach and its eontents had been sent to Dr. Taylor and 
Dr. Rees of Guy's Hospital to be analysed, and that those gentlemen were in coromuni- 
(iation with Mr. Gardner, who was employed by Mr. Stephens ; a letter comes down from 
Dr. Taylor to Mr. Gardner, stating the result of the chemical analysts they luid made ; 
that letter is betrayed by Cheshire to Palmer, and Palmer sits down to write to the 
coroner to tell him that Drs. Taylor and Rees had failed to find poison in the body, 
asking the coroner to take a certain course with regard to the examination of witnesses, 
and to call Dr. Taylor. Why should he desire to see the letter which Dr. Taylor had 
written to Mr. Gardner with reference to whether poison or not had been found in the- 
intestines unless there was uneasiness on his part ? These are matters which, I think,, 
ought not to be wholly overlooked, but to which I do not desire to attach more weight 
thsm you think they deserve. 

1 mentioned to you that the prisoner had had no money previous to the Shrewsbury 
races, and that he lost money there. I shall show you that after that he was flush of cash : 
he paid 100/. or 150/. into the bank where he banked atRugeley, and he paid sums of 50/. 
each to two or three persons in that neighbourhood; he was dealing with money right and 
left. I shall trace to his possession something like 400/. Cook had 700/. or 800/. on the 
Thursday morning when he left Shrewsbury ; none is found. It may be, and I do not say 
it is not so, that Cook, who I believe was a compassionate, kind-hearted creature^ — whatever 
faults or follies he may have been led into— compassionating the position in which Palmer 
was, may have assisted him with money. I do not know how that fact is, but I do not wish 
to strain the thing too far against the prisoner. On the other hand, I think no one can 
imagine that Mr. Cook, who had nothing to look to except the money he had won at 
Shrewsbury, and who was looking to that as the means of carrying him through the 
winter to the next year, should have given up everything to this man. The money he 
took with him to Shrewsbury^ the proceeds of the bets, amounting to 1000/., at TattersalFs; 
the stakes, amounting to 380/., he was to receive from Messrs. Wetherby : it seem* 
impossible to suppose the man would have denuded himself of everything, and left 
himself destitute for the coming winter, for the assistance of Palmer. The case tiien 
stands thus. You have a man overwhelmed with pecuniary liabilities, who has resorted- 
to the desperate expedient of forging acceptances on wluch to raise money ; who hoped 
to meet those acceptances by the proceeds of an insurance made on a ver^r doubtful lifle ; 
who is disappointed of that expectation, by the company in which the life was insured 
refusing or delaying payment ; and then he is told by the agent, through whom Hiese 
Ulls had been discounted, " You must trifle with me no longer, yon must find money, 
because these policies have ceased to be an available security, except between you and 
yoar mother. I must use writs ; I will abstain from serving them for a few days, but, 
mark ! if you do not find me money within a given period, these writs will be served." The 
man has ruin staring him in the fiice, not merely pecuniary ruin, but all the punishments 
which attach to the crime of forgery, of which he knew himself to be guilty. He had 
fi>rged Mr. Cork's name for 375/. ; and I will show, in another instance, having forged 
the acceptance of his mother, he got it discounted, and got Mr. Cook to put his endorse* 
mcnt on the back of that bill, so that Mr. Cook would have been liable thereupon. 

Gentlemen, it ia for you to say, under these circumstances, whether the prospect of 
getting the 1000/. of the bets would not be a sufficient indncement to lead him to conunh 
this offence ; but he seema to have had another object in view. No sooner is tlie Idrecth 
out of the dead man's body than he says to Mr. Jones, ** I have a claim against him fbr 
3000/. or 4000/. on bills I have put my name to for his accommodation.' He tells the 
same story to the fiither-io-law and to Mr. Pratt, and he produces that document to prove 
it, which he asks Cheshire to attest the signature to a^r the death of the man who is 
supposed to ha^oe sent it. I do not wbh to press the matter further than I legitimately 
ought ; but the foet of Mr. Cook having been mixed up in that strange insurance of Mr. 
Bates would lead one, perhaps, te the surmise that Mr. Cook was in possession of secrets 
relating to the desperate expedients to which this man had resorted- for the purpose of 
obtaining mooe^. It is for you to say whether this combination of motive may have led 
to the perpetration of this crime ; but I say that easily arises, supposing the case isbaiaaced 
between probabilities which w«igh on the one side or the oibttx... l^ ^^^\ii^vei&*^ctf& vcv^ 
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dence, that on the Monday nig^ht he purchased strychnine, that on the Tuesday morning 
he again bought this article ; if you believe the paroxysm of the Monday night and the 
mortol agony of the Tuesday night were the result, as medical men will tell yon, of 
strychnine aaministered to him ; then I show on the Tuesday that the pills were ad^ 
ministered by the hands of Palmer, and on the Monday I show that by a degree of pro- 
bability that amounts almost to certiunty : if that be so, we need not speculate on motive ; 
what is there to be set against it? Tou will be told, and told with truth, no strychnint 
was found. The stomach and intestines were submitted to a careful and searching 
analysis, and I am bound to say no trace of strychnine was discovered ; but I am told by 
high authority that although the presence of strychnine may be discovered by certain 
tests, and although the indication of its presence would lead irresistibly to the conclosion 
of its having been administered, the converse of the proposition does not hold ; it if found 
sometimes, at other times it is not: it depends on circumstances. Yon have heard, and it 
will be proved to you, that a most minute dose will destroy life — from half a grain to 
three quarters will lay the strongest man prostrate in the pains of death ; but in order 
that it shall produce these fatal effects, it must be absorbed into the system. The absorp- 
tion takes place in a greater or less amount of time, according to the manner in which the 
poison is presented to the absorbents ; if it is presented in a fluid form, it is rapidly taken 
up, and produces its effects rapidly ; if it is administered in the form of pills, as the pill 
must first be dissolved, and when dissolved it present itself only to the action of the 
absorbent vessels, the effects will require a little time before they present themselves ; and 
as the poison is a vegetable poison, the tests which can be applied for its detection are 
infinitely more delicate and more difficult of application. It is not like a mineral poison, 
which may be easily detected and reproduced m specie ; that is not the case with a vege- 
table poison : there are, therefore, difficulties accompanying the detection of its presence. 
If the dose has been a large one, there is clearly no difficulty whatever ; it kills with so 
great a facility, that before the whole has been absorbed into the system, a paroxysm arises 
and death ensues. A portion is left in the intestines, which is found hereafter. If the 
minimum is applied, the contrary is the case, and experience shows the theory I am 
enunciating is borne out by facts. Experiments have been tried which will be brooghl 
before you which show, where the same amount of the poison has been administeredtc 
animals of the same species in which the tenancy of life may be supposed to be equal, deatl 
will arise in the same number of minutes in the same form, and when the analysis is afier 
wards made, the presence of the poison will be discovered in the one but cannot be mad* 
manifest in the other. 

Gentlemen, it is for you to say in this case, when you shall have heard the wb 
body of testimony I will lay before you, whether the circumstances do not uuerri 
lead your minds to the conclusion that the deceased man, whose death is the si 
matter of thb inquiry, came to his death Inr the administration of that poison, and tl 
was administered to him by the hands of the prisoner. There is one circumstac 
which I must advert before 1 sit down, and it is for you to say whether it doe 
throw a great light on what would otherwise be involved in darkness. From the 
nesday until the ensuing Tuesday, with the absence of a part of Monday, the dec 
was in a continued state of retching and vomiting ; the analysis made of his body 
his death has failed to produce evidence of the presence of strychnine, but it ha 
&iled to produce evidence of the presence of antimony. The antimony has been r 
duced in specie, and will be laid before you. Who administered that antimony ? 
did it get mto his system ? It was not administered by any of the three medical 
who were called in. It was not administered by Dr. Savage. The man never 
antimony with the knowledge of any medical man that attended him, unless it wa 
the knowledge of the prisoner. Unless taken in a considerable quantity it prod 
effect on the tiiroat ; it is soluble, the liquid in which it is dissolved does not 
its presence. It was in that man's body ; how did it get there ? It is an irritai 
produces sickness of the form under which Mr. Cook suffered. It is admini 
medicine for that purpose. This man is sick for a ^eek, and antimony is fou 
body afterwards. Who could have administered it ? For what purpose was it 
tered ? There again one is lost in speculation ; it may have been originally he 
to destroy him with it. It may have been his only object was to bring on th 
ance of disease, to enable him to call for a medical man, and account for 1 
when it took place. So also with regard to the first dose of strychnine. It i 
been weak on purpose, or by accident. I am told it is sometimes sold in a dilu 
bearing onl^r tbe sixth part of the strength of strychnine. He may not have ii 
dispose of him that ni^t. The question is whether strychnine was administei 
Monday night, and still more on the Tuesday, when the death took place. I; 
latisfied it was, then remains the question whether it was by the prisoner's 
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strychnine was administered. I shall produce the testimony before yon to which I have 
adverted, and which, I fear, must occupy some considerable portion of your time, but in 
such an inquiry time cannot be wasted. I am sure you will give it all your most patient 
attention. I have the satisfaction of knowing that the prisoner will be defended by one 
of the most able and eminent men that ever adorned the Bar of England. If, in the 
end, the evidence fail to satisfy you of his guilt, or if the explanation offered satisfy you 
of his innocence, in God's name, let not an innocent man — one who is not proved to be 
guilty — suffer. 

If, on the other hand, the facts to which I have already adverted, and which I shall 
lay before you in evidence, lead you to the conclusion he is guilty, the best interests of 
society and the duty you owe tov society and yourselves will demand at your hands a 
verdict of guilty. 

BVTDBWCB fob the PROSECUTION'. 

Mr. ISHMAEL FISHER sworn. — Examined by Mr. James, 

Are you a wine-merchant, residing at No. 4, Victoria Street, Holborn ? I am. — Are 
you in the habit of attending races, and betting occasionally ? I am. — Did you know 
John Parsons Cook, the deceased ? I did. — How long had you known him ? I should 
think about two years. — Were you at the Shrewsbury races in November, 1855 ? Yes. — 
Do you i-emember the race for the Shrewsbury Handicap ? I do. — Did a mare called 
Polestar, which was the property of Mr. Cook, win that race ? Yes. — On what day was 
that race ? On Tuesday or Wednesday ; Tuesday, the 13th of November. — Did you see 
Mr. Cook, the deceased, upon that day? Yes. — Did you see him upon the course? Yes. 
— In what health did he appear to you then ; what health and spirits ? Quite as well as 
he had been at any time I had known him. — You had been in the habit of seeing him at 
different races, perhaps ? Yes. 

Mr. Baron Alderson. — He was as well as usual, you say ? Yes. 

Mr. James, Were you stopping, while you were at Shrewsbury, at the Haven Hotel ? 
Yes. — Do you know Palmer, the prisoner ? Yes, very well. — How long have you known 
him ? I should think about the same time, or a little more, perhaps, than I have known 
Mr. Cook. — You were staying at the Raven Hotel ? Yes. — Were Mr. Cook and Mr. 
Palmer stopping there ? Yes. — At the same hotel ? Yes. — Were they occupying a room 
near you? — Yes, the adjoining room. — I believe there was only a wooden partition 
between your room and theirs? That was all. — ^Did they occupy the sitting-room 
jointly ? Yes. — Did you see them there together ? Yes. — On the night of Wednesday 
did you go into that sitting-room in which Mr. Cook, the deceased, and Mr. Palmer were ? 
Yes. 

Lord Campbeix. — About what hour? Between 11 and 12. 

Mr. James, — Whom did you find in the room when you went in ? I found Mr. Cook, 
Mr. Palmer, and Mr. Myatt; they were the only persons I saw there. — ^Who wasMyatt? 
I believe he is a saddler at Rugeley. — Was he a mend of Palmer ? Yes. — What were they 
doing when you went into the room ? They appeared to have some grog before them 
each. — Did you observe that Mr. Cook had some brandy-and-water in a glass by him, or 
grog, as you call it? Yes.— Were you asked to sit down? Yes. — ^Who asked you to sit 
down? Mr. Cook. — Did Palmer say anything to you upon that? No. — Did you sit 
down ? I did sit down. — Do you remember Palmer saying anything to Cook in your 
presence about having some more brandy-and-water? Mr. Cook asked him to have 
some more.— Mr. Cook asked Mr. Palmer to have some more ? Yes. — What did Palmer 
say to that ? "I shall not have any more till you have drunk yours." — What did Cook 
say then ? He said, " I will drink mine." — Wnat did he do ? He took up his glass and 
drank it at a draught, oi; he might have made two draughts of it ; at all events, he drank 
k off immediately. — After he had drunk it did he do anything, or make any observation ? 
Yes, he said ** There is something in it." — How soon after he had drunk it at a draught as 
YOU say ? Within a minute. — ^What more did he say ? ** It bums my throat dresulfully,'' 
he said. — Upon that did Palmer do anything ; did Palmer hear him say tiiat ? Yes. — 
What did Palmer do ; did he do anything ? Mr. Palmer got up and took up the glass. — . 
What did he do? He sipped up what was left in the glass, and he said, ''There is 
nothing in it." — ^Did you observe what there was: what quantity of liquor do you think 
was left in the glass when Palmer took it up and said " There is nothing in it ;" what 
quantity had been left by Cook? I should think certainly not more than a teaspoonful. — Had 
he already emptied the glass? Yes. — At this time did a Mr. Read, whom you knew, come 
in ? Yes, he came in in the mean time.— What is Mr. Read ? He is a wme-mei!<sluMB*.c— 
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He attends races, I suppose? Tes. — After Palmer had, as y<m say, pat the glass to hts 
mouth, and said " There is nothing in it," did he do anythinii: with the glass to yourself 
and Read ? Palmer handed the gh»s to Read, and asked him if he thought there was any- 
thing in it — Did he do anything to you ; did he put the glass to you at all ? Yes, it was- 
handed to me also. — When Palmer handed the glass to yourself and Mr. Read what did 
you do ? We each said, the glass being so empty, we could not recognise anything.- — 
Did you obserre anything at all about the glass ? I said I thought there was rather a 
strong scent upon it. — Did you add anything to that ? No, only I could not detect any* 
thing bendes brandy; I could not say there was anything besides brandy. 

Lord Campbell. — Did you taste it? There was no chance of tasting it. — Did you 
put it to your lips ? The glass was completeljjr <lrained. — Did you put it to your lips ? 
No. — How could you give any opinion about it ? By the smell. 

Mr. James, — Shortly after this did Cook retire from the room ? He did. — About how 
long after do you think ? I should say within 10 minutes. — When Cook came back, did 
he say anything to you ? Yes. — In Palmer's presence ? No ; he called me out of the 
room. — That is from the room to which he had returned, and where Palmer was ? Yes. 
— He had returned to the room, and then called you from the room, that is from Mr. 
Palmer and Mr. Cook*s sitting-room ? He had left the room and come back and called 
me. — He had retired from the room, and had come back and called you out of the room ? 
Yes.— I believe you went with him into his sitting-room ? Into my own sitting-room. — 
What state was Mr. Co^k in then ? He was very ill ; he had been very sick. — Did lie 
tell you so? Yes.— He told you he had been very ill and very sick? Yes ; and asked 
me to take his money. — Did he state what he had been suffering from ? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee,^-l do not know that we can have that. 

Lord Campbell.— Yes. 

Mr. James, — Sorely it was a complaint at the time. 

Lord Campbell. — There is no doubt that what he said respeeliBg any effect pro- 
duced upon him by what he had swallowed, is clearly admissible. 

.Mr. Janes. — Did he state from what he was suffering ; tell us all he said to you? He 
said he had been very jsick ; and he thought that damii^ Palmer had dosed him. — You 
say upon that occasion he handed yoa over some money ? Yes. — How mncJt money did 
he give yoa ? It was over 700/. ; I cannot exactly remember ;. between 700/. and 800/. — 
WlMit description of money was it ? All notes. — Bank notes? Yes. — For what purpose 
was it givea to you ? To take care of.— Till when ? He did not say till when ; I was to 
take care of it— You say, Mr. Palmer and Mr. Cook occupied jointly a sitting-room ; do 
you know whether they had a double-bedded room or not? They did not sleep in the 
same room.— -After he had given you this mouey, did you see him again suffering that 
night from sickness ? Yes ; he was seized immediately after. 

Lord Campbell. — Where did you see him ? I saw him in the same room, and in 
his own bed-room. 

Mr. James. — ^We will come to that presently ; he was seized again with sickness ? 

Mr. Barok Ali>erson. — With vomiting, I suppose ? Yes. 

Lord Campbell. — Where was he vomiting ? He was seized with sickness a second 
time in my sitting-room. 

Mr. Jam$s. — Was that after he had given you the money ? Yes.— Did he retire 
again to some place of retirement? Yes.— Did he come back to you again? Yes. — 
When he came back to you after retiring, did he again explain to yoa from what he had 
been suffering? Yes ;. and asked me to go to his bed-room. 

Lord Camfbell.— When he came back to your room ? Yea. 

Mr. Jamas. — Did he again complain of suffering durina the time he was abseait ? He- 
repeated what he said1[)efbre. — What did he say? That ne had. been- again very sick.— 
Did he make any request to you to gro with him to his bed-room ? He cHd. — Did you do 
80 ? I did. — You went up to his bed-room with him ? Yes.— -And I believe a Mr. Jones, 
who was there, a stationer, went with you to his bed-room ? He diid.— While you were 
there, was he vomiting ag^n ? Yes.— Violently ? Yes. — That is in bis room to which 
you retired with him ? Yes.— Was he so ill that you thought it light to send for a 
doctor, Mr. Gibson? Yes. — Did Mr. Gibsou come aiid attend him ? Yes. — About what 
time did you leave him that momiog in his room ? We remained with him till 2 o'clock, 
or a little after.-— I believe yoa sent a^i» fbr Mr. Gibeon? Yes. 

Lord. Camfselb. — Whea? A seeond time; there might be perhaps 20 minutes 
between.— About what hoar? 1 should think Mh Gibson must haye come about half- 
pasi 22 OF a quarter te^ 1. 
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Mr. James. — The first occasioa? Ye8.->Wa8 he fo ill that yoa sent for him a^9«>^ 
Yet, we sent for some second medicine. 

Lord Caxpbelim — When did yon send for him the second time? Ab^tt one as near as 
I can remember. — He had gone awa j and yon sent for him a «ecoad time ? Yea. 

Mr. James. — About 2 o'clock you left him ; was b» «nore composed after he had taken 
the medicine? Yes. 

Lord Campbell.— Did BIr. Gibson ^^^ Inm any medieine? Mr. Gibson sent the 
medicine; he did not administer it itimseif. 

Mr. James. — Was there anything yoa were to administer which the doctor directed 
YOU yourself to give hisi ? liV e gave him the medicine ; the doctor did not give it him 
himself. — Did yoo give him the medieine which the doctor had soit? Yes. 

Lord Campbell. — Whoai do yon mean hy ^ we " ? Mr. Jones and myselC 

Mr. James.— Ywk gave him the medicine which Mr. Gibson had sent? Yes. — ^The 
next morning did you see Pahner? Yes. — About what time? I should think about 
10 o'clock. — Where did yon see him ? In my own sitting-room. — ^Did Palmer come into 
your sittinir-room ? He did ; he was there when I got down stairs. — You found him in 
your room r Yes. — Did Palmer say anything to you about Mr. Cook when you ibund 
him in yoor room that morning? Yes. — What did he say? He said that Cook had 
been stating he had given him something last night; that he had been patting something 
in his brandy, or something to that eflfect. — What else did he say ? He never played such 
tricks with people : '* I never play such tricks with people," be said.— Did he say any- 
thing about his being drouk? Yes, he said, ^ I can tell yoa what he was; he was 
damned drunk."^Paimer said so ? Yes. — Was he drunk ? No ; I AoakL say certainly 
not.— Had yoa seen him at dinner on the previous evening ? I did not see him at dinner. 
— Had you seen him after his dinner? Yes; bat it was some tijBe after. — From what 
you observed of him, was he drunk or sober ? Certainly sober. 

Lord Campbell.— Waa he a£Eected by liquor? Not at all approaching drnnkeft- 
ness. 

Mr. Jawkes. — On this same morning did Mr. Cook come to yoor bedroom after he had 
got up ? Yes ; he came into my bedroom before I was op. 

Mr. Babon ALDEsaoH. — That was on the same day ? Yes. 

Mr. Tames.— How did he appear tb be then — in the momiog that is ? He was looking 
very ill. — Was he better as regards his vomiting ? Much better. — Did yoa give him 
back his money? Yes.— Did you see Mr. Cook on the racecoorse that day at Shrews- 
bury ; that was on Wednesday ? Yes. 

Mr. Attorney-General. — ^This is Thursday. 

Mr. James. — Yes, Thursday ; did yon see him on the race-coarse on Thursday ? Yes. 
— ^Abont what time did you see him on the course ? I saw him about three o'clock^ — 
How did he appear then ? He looked very ill. — You say yoa had known Mr. Cook for 
some years ; had you been in the habit of settling his bets for him ? Always ; I mean 
when he did not settle them himself— When he did not settle them himself yom were in 
the habit of paying and receiving for him at Tattersall*s and other places? Yes. — I do 
not know whether you saw Cook s betting-book at Shrewsbury in his possession or not? 
Yes; I did see .his book in his hand.— What sort of a book was it; will yoa give a 
deBcription of it ? It was a little more than half the size of this (a smail memorandum 
book).— What colour was it ? I could not remember: aa nearly as I can remember it was 
very near this colour (a dark colour). — On the 17th, which was Saturday, did yom pay to 
Mr. Pratt by direction of Mr. Cook any sum of money? Yes, the nth. — How nuieh 
did yoa pay to Mr. Pratt ? 200/. in a cheque. — The account of what he had won or lost 
at Shrewsbury in the ordinary course would have been settled at Tattersall's on the fol- 
lowing Monday ? Yes.— Monday, the 1 9th ? Yes. — ^As his agent did yoa expect to have 
to settle that account ? I did. — You advanced the 200/. up<m the SsUurday to pay Mr. 
Pratt ? I did. — You knew he had won at Shrewsbvy considerably ? I did. — If you had 
had his account in the ordinary course to settle at Tattersall's on the Monday, should 
you have been entitled to have dedocted the 200/. you advanced vpon his account to Mr. 
Pratt ? Clearly.-- Was that the coarse of dealing between yon ? Yes. — You did not 
settle that account as it turned out? No. — And eonsequently coald not repay yourself 
hat advance ? 

Mr. Serjeant Siee.^hti him t^ 6ie story ; do not sag|[est to him what he is to nj. 
You asked just now ** Do not you believe he had won considetably at Shrewsbury ? " 

Mr. James.-^IU had said to, before* Did you know that he had won eonaderably at 
Shrewsbury ? I did* 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee, 

How lon^ had you known Mr. Cook? About two years.— Had you known Mr. 
Palmer about tlit>«ame time? A little longer. — Had you known that they were a good 
deal connected in racing transactions ? Yes. — Do you know that they were, in point of 
&ct, frequently partners ? 

Mr. Attorney-General, — How do yon Irnow anything of the kind ? 
; Mr. Serjeant Shee, — He had settled with them. 

Mr. Attorney-General. — Did you ever settle with thorn jointly ? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — Did ^ou ever settle any transaction& for Mr. Cook in which it 
came to your knowledge while settling them that Mr. Palmer was Jointly interested with 
him? I do not remember anything.— Do you know whether they owned any horses 
jointly ? I do not know. — ^Did they appear to be very intimate ? Yes. — Were they a 
great deal together ? Yes. Were they generally staying at the same hotels ? Yes. — 
Were you at the Worcester meeting ? No. — You say you knew that Cook won consi- 
derably at Shrewsbury ? Yes. — You knew that Polestar was his mare ? Yes. — ^Did you 
know whether Palmer also won? I did not. — You do not know? No. — ^At what time 
did these races begin on Tuesday ? I cannot answer to the hojir. — ^About ? They gene- 
rally begin about two. — How soon after that, about, did Polestar run ? I cannot answer 
the question. — Was it an hour or two after? I should think about an hour after the 
races commenced ; as to the time I will not undertake to say. 

Lord Campbell. — Polestar would run about 3 o'clock, then ? I should think so. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — Did you see Mr. Cook after the race on the course ? I did.— r-Did 
he appear very much elated ? Yes.— Gratified? Yes. — ^Was it a good race, a near thing? 
She won easy. — You say you went in the evening into the room in which Mr. Cook and 
Mr. Palmer were ; you say, I think, that Myatt was also there ? Yes ; a man I believe 
to be Mr. Myatt. — Did you see what glasses were on the table ? I remember seeing a 
^lass before Mr. Palmer and before Mr. Cook : I could not answer for Myatfs glass ; he 
was sitting in the comer by the fireplace. — Was there a decanter on the table ? Yes, I 
believe there was. — More than one ? I do not know ; I think not. — Did you observe 
sufficiently the glasses to see whether both had been drinking ? No.— You were asked 
to sit down by Mr. Cook ;] was a glass ordered for you ? Yes ; he asked me to take 
some. — Was a glass ordered for you ? Yes ; directly I sat down 1 believe there was 
some more brandy ordered. — I do not know if you did take any ? I think not ; I do not 
recollect drinking any. — You cannot say positively ? I do not recollect taking anything. 
— You may have taken one ^lass, then ? I was not tipsy ; I do not think I drank any- 
thing ; I will not swear I did not. — You would be likely enough, I suppose, to take a 
glass of brandy ? Yes, I like brandy-and-water. — My learned friend reminds me that 
you are a wine-merchant; ^ou are a good judge of it by the smell, are you not? I 
should be ; I believe so. — Did you smell this glass ; and did you not say, when you had 
smelt it, that it had a strong smell about it, but you thought there was nothing in it, 
nothing at all unlike brandy ? Yes, I said so. 

Lord Cahpbell. — What did you say ? I said I thought there was nothing in it. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — I believe gentlemen in your business are enabled by experience to 
judge a good deal of the quality of brandy by the smell ? The glass was so perfectly 
empty, it had been so completely drained, that there was very little to smell in it. — Did 
you count that money ? if es. — Had you been at the Unicom that afternoon ? In the 
evening. — What time in the evening ? I should think quite an hour before that occurred, 
before I went into that room, perhaps more. — Had you dined at the Raven ? Yes. — 
What time had you dined ? We generally dined about 6 ; I will not swear that I dined 
exactly at 6. — I do not expect you to fix to an hour, or a quarter of an hour ? Between 
6 and 7, most likely .—Do you know if Mr. Cook dined there ? I cannot say. — Did you 
see him then, or in the afternoon after ? I do not recollect seeing him till I saw him at 
the Unicom. — You do not recollect seeing him after the race till you saw him at the 
Unicom ? No. — Do you know that Palmer left Shrewsbury immediately after the race ? 
There was a report of that kind ; I do not know it. — You did not see him after the race 
that day any more ? No. — You saw Cook at the Unicom ; at what time did you see 
him at the Unicom ? I saw Cook, and Palmer too, at the Unicom.— That was Wednes- 
day, was not it ? It must have been Wednesday night. 

Lord Campbell. — You asked him if it was the Unicom ; I thought it was the same 
night you were speaking of at the Raven ? It was Wednesday night, the same night be- 
fore I saw him at the Haven. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee.— I asked you if you dined at the Raven; you said you did at 
shout nx & clock : you did not see Cook at the Raven, but you saw him at the Unicom 
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late in the evening : what time late in the evening of Wednesday did you see him at the 
Unioom ? 

Lord Campbell. — This was on Wednesday evening? Yes, on Wednesday evening ; 
I should think aboat nine o'clock, or between nine and ten. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — Was he drinking then ? I cannot say ; I merely looked into the 
room and stepped back again. — Did you see who were in the room ? I saw Mr. Saunders, 
the trainer, with Mr. Palmer and Mr. Cook, and a lady. — Did they appear to have glasses 
of drink before them ? I cannot say. — Do you know whether it happened to a good num- 
ber of people to be ill at Shrewsbury on that Wednesday or Tuesday ? — No, I do not 
know that. — You did not hear of it ? No. I had a friend who was rather poorly there, 
but a different kind of illness to Mr. Cook, not at all serious. — You do not know of many 
people connected with the races having felt ill and complained of illness ? No. — What 
sort of a day was Wednesday ? Rather dull. — Was not it a very wet day ,* under foot, I 
mean ? It was damp under foot I remember ; I do not know that it rained. — Did you see 
Mr. Cook about the race-course the whole of that day ? On Wednesday ? — Yes. I saw 
him several times. — ^What sort of a day was the Thursday ? I remember the weather 
was rather cold and damp ; whether it rained or not I cannot say ; I think we had some 
rain on Thursday, but I will not swear. — Do you know whether Cook and Palmer break- 
fasted together on the Thursday morning ? I do not know, but I believe they did. — Did 
you see them on the course together in the course of the Thursday ? I cannot say I saw 
them together. — ^Do you know if they left Shrewsbury together ? No, I do not 

Mr. Attorney-General. — ^They came to Rugeley together, you may take that. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — I believe on the 16th of November or the 17th of November you 
received a letter from Mr. Cook, did not you ? I did. — Have you got it ? The solicitor 
has it. — " Rugeley, 16th November, 1855?" It was received on the 17th. — It is dated 
Rugeley : " Dear Fisher, it is of very great importance to both Mr. Palmer and myself 
that the sum of 500/. should be paid to a Mr. Pratt, of Queen Street, May Fair, to-mor- 
row, without fail. 300/. has been sent up to-night, and if you will be kind enough to pay 
the other 200/. to-morrow on receipt of this you will greatly oblige me. I will settle it 
on Monday at TattersalFs. I am much better.*' 

Mr. Baron Alderson. — You received that on the 1 7th ; where ? No. 4, Victoria 
Street. — In London ? Yes. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — After having told me you received that letter, tell me whether you 
do not know that for some time before they were jointly connected in racing transac- 
tions ? I considered they were, but there is no proof of it. 

Re-examined by Mr. Attorney-General. 

Am I to understand you to say that they were partners, or anything of that kind? — I 
did not say so. — I want to know if you intended to say so ? No. — You say they had been 
intimate and staying at the same hotels : have you known any interniption of the inti- 
macy, any change of feeling on the part of Cook towards Palmer? I could always tell 
that Cook had no great respect for Palmer. — I do not exactly ask you that ; did Cook 
at any time complain to you of Palmer : do not tell me what he said ? I have heard him 
speak rather disrespectfully of him. — You say the Polestar " won easy ;*' was it a 
handicap race ? Yes. — My learned friend asked you whether Palmer won ; did you 
happen to know whether Palmer had a horse then called Chicken ? Yes. — Did 
Chicken run? Yes. — On which day? The last day. — ^That would be the Thursday? 
Yes. — ^Did Chicken win or lose ? Lost. — Do not tell me if it is not within your per- 
sonal knowledge : I ask you with regard to your own knowledge, do you happen to know 
whether Palmer had bets upon that race ? I heard so. — My learned friend has asked 
you whether Cook was much elated by winning the race when Polestar won ; was he 
more elated than people usually are ; was there any difference between him and anybody 
else ? Not more so than people generally are. — You were staying at the Raven, I under- 
stand? Yes. 

Lord Campbell. — Not more elated than people usually are ? No. 

Mr. Attorney General. — Did you take any brandy-and-water ? I do not recollect 
whether I took any at the first time you are speaking of. — I mean in the hotel ; you and 
your friends who were staying with you ? I am not sure that I drank any brandy-and- 
water. 

THOMAS JONES sworn.— Examined by Mr. Welsby. 

I believe you are a law stationer in Carey Street ? Yes. — ^Were you at Shrewsbury 
races last November ? Yes. — ^You lodged at the Raven I believe ? I did. — On what 
day did you get there; on the Monday? On the Monday tii^^v--Q5^*^Eas.'^^^!^.^>s^ 
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Cook sup there with you and Mr. Herring ? Yes. — And Mr. Fisher ? Yes. — And a 
person of the name of Gravatt, I believe ? Yes. — Did he appear well ? Yes. — Did you 
see him on Tuesday or Wednesday again ? I did. — Did he appear quite well on those 
days ? Quite well. — Did you and Mr. Fisher go to the Raven late on Wednesday night, 
between eleven and twelve ? Between eleven and twelve o'clock. — ^Was Mr. Read also 
with you there in the same room ? Yes. — Did Mr. Cook come into your room and invite 
you into his ? He did. — I believe you went there and found among others Palmer there ? 
I did not go into the room with Mr. Fisher and Read, I went up stairs first. — You went 
there and found Mr. Palmer there and other persons ? Yes. — After the party broke up 
do you remember Mr. Fisher coming to you, and telling you something about Cook ? 
Yes. — In consequence of that did you go up into Cook's bed-room ? I did. — Did you find 
him complaining of anything? Yes. — What? He complained of a burning in his 
throat. — Anything more ? And he was vomiting. 

Lord Campb£Xl. — -Did you see him vomit ? I saw him vomit 

Mr. Weisby, — ^Was some medicine brought? Yes. — Some pills and a draught, I 
believe ? Some pills and a draught. — Did Mr. Cook refuse to take the pills ? Yes. — In 
consequence of that did you go to the doctor, Mr. Gibson ? Yes, I went to the medical 
man ; I do not know his name. — Did you get some liquid medicine from him ? I did. — > 
Did you bring it back and give it to Mr. Cook ? I did, a portion of it. — About how 
much ? About a teaspoonfiil I think ; a small quantity I put into a wine-glass, and 
added some water to it. — Was he then in bed ? He was. — I believe after that he took 
the pills also ? He did, about a quarter of an hour after. — Did you then leave him ? 
Yes. — Did you see him again the next morning ? I did. — ^About what time ? It was 
early ; it was between six and seven, I think. — ^How did he appear then ? He was still 
in bed, and he told me he felt easier and better than he did on the previous night. — How 
did he look ; did you observe ? No, I did not notice particularly ; he looked pale and 
appeared to be unwell. 

Mr. GEORGE READ sworn.— Examined by Mr. Bodkin. 
Do you live in Victoria Street, near Farringdon Market ? I do. — I believe you keep a 
house there frequented by sporting men ? I do. — ^Were you acquainted with the deceased 
Mr. Cook ? Yes, I was. — And with the prisoner Palmer ? Yes. — Did you see them at 
Shrewsbury races in November ? I did.— Were you there on the Tuesday at the races ? 
I was. — Did you see them both on the course ? Yes.— Did you see Cook more than once ? 
I did ; I had one bet with him. — Did Cook on that Tuesday appear to be in his usual 
health ? Yes, as well as I had always seen him. — Were you on the course on the follow- 
ing day, the Wednesday ? I was. — Did you see him there then ? Yes, I did.— Did he 
appear to be in the same state of health ? Apparently so. — What house did you stop at 
during the races? The Raven.— Did you, on that Wednesday night, go into the room 
where Palmer and Cook were staying at the Raven? I did. — About what time? 
Between the hours of 1 1 and 12, I should imagine. — Was any one else in the room when 
you went in besides Cook and Palmer ? Yes, there was another gentleman, I believe ; (x 
there may have been more than one ; I think there were more than one. — Did you notice 
what they were doing ? No, I did not : one gentleman was sitting on the sofa ; and I 
saw Mr. Cook standing up, and Mr. Palmer also standing up. — What took you into the 
room ? Merely the usual practice before we retired to bed : we were living in adjoin- 
ing sleeping rooms : we usually had a glass of brandy-and- water before retiring to rest.— 
Did you luive any brandy-and-water there? I did. — In that room? Yes. — Was the 
brandy-and-water there when you got in, or was it called for afterwards ? It was there. — 
Whilst you were there, did Cook complain of anything ? Yes, he did ; I saw he was in 
pain. — How soon was that after you entered ? Almost immediately. — When you observed 
that he was in pain, did you put any question to him ? No I did not ; I heard him say 
to Mr. Palmer that there was something in the brandy-and-water. — ^Were those the 
words he used ? As nearly as I can remember. — He said so to Palmer ? In fact he was 
addressing us all at the time. — Had you observed Cook to drink any of the brandy-and- 
water before he made that observation ? No, I had not. — What next happened after 
Cook said that ? Mr. Palmer handed me the glass to taste from it. — -What was in the glass ? 
Nothing. — Did you make any observation to Palmer upon that ? Yes, I said, ** What is 
the use of handing me the gfiiss when it is empty?" I replied that to Mr. Palmer. — Did 
you observe whether Cook then remained or left the room ? I believe he left the room. 
— Did you see anything more of Cook that night ? I did not. — Did you see him on the 
following morning? I did. — At what time? 11 o'clock in the morning, I should 
fancy. — ^Was he up or in bed ? Up. — In his bedroom, or below ? In his sitting-room.— 
Did he make any complaint to you about himself? Not to me directly : he said he was 
venr ill ; 1 heard him say to Mr. Herring and Mr. Howard that he was very ill. — He 
said that in your hearing ? Yes, 
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CrpfB-€xamiiied bj lir. SajeaA Skee, 
Was it that lie was yerj ilL or that he had been Terj fll? That he was ytry OL — 
Tod say that on the Tuesday he was as well as joa had always seen him ? He was. — 
Was he generally in good health ? I should eonsider that he was in a delicate state of 
health in the osoal way ; he always had a pallid eorafilezion wim him, and did not kx^ 
like a strong man. — He appeared to yon to be in a delicate state of health? Yes. — Did 
yon know enough of him to know tlttt he had been in the habit of oomplaimng of being 
nnwell ? Ncrrer to my knowledge. 

Mr. Babon Aij>eb90s. — ^Ton had some of ihe brandy-and-water yomself ? I had. — 
Did it disagree with yon ? Not at all. 

* Be-ezamined by 3Ir. AUomey-GeitaraL 

Where was yoor brandy-and-water got from ? F^om the hotel. — ^Was it from any that 
was in the room at the time >oa went in ? There was another decanter sent far imme- 
diately after I went into the room ; it was not likely that we should take it from that. 

Lord Campbell. — ^It was brooght in by the waiter ? Yes. 

Mr. Attorney 'GeneraL — Ton say that Cook was rather a delicate man in point of 
health ? In appearance. — Did yen ever know anything specifically the matter with him ? 
Nothing whatever. — ^Then all yon mean is, that he had the appearance of not being a 
stroug man ? Yes. — Was he in the habit of attending races generally ? I thiuk every 
race. — And I nippoee he was in that pursuit exposed a good £al to ^the open air — out 
constantly ? The same as the rest of us. — Had you known him at any time to be inter- 
rupted by illness from following that pursuit? No, I had not. 

Mr. WILLIAM SCAFE GIBSON sworn.— Examined by Mr. HuddksUm. 

Are you assistant to Mr. Heaihcote, surgeon at Shrewsbury ? I am. — On the 14th of 
Kovemter last were yom sent ibr to the Baven hotel at Shrewsbury ? I was. — ^What time 
did you ^et there ? Betwixt 12 and 1. — At night ? Yes. — ^Did you there see Mr. Cook? 
I did. — Where was Mr. Cook ? In his bed-rcom. — ^Was he in bed ? No. — ^Did he make 
any complaint to yon of the state in which he was ? He did ; he complained of pain in 
his stomach and heat in his throat : and he likewise tcld me that he thought he had been 
poisoned. — Did you feel his pulse ? Yes ; his pulse was about 90. — ^Did you look at his 
tongue ? I did ; it was perfectly clean. — What dse ; did he say anything? He appeared 
very much distended abcnit the abdomen. — What did yoa. recommend him? An emetie ; 
and he said that he could make himself sick with warm water. — I believe yon sent the 
naitress for some warm water? I did. — ^Was the warm water brou^? Yes; about 
three quarters of a pint What was done with it? I recommended him a feather, and 
he said he eonld make himself sick with the handle of a tooth-brush. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Which he did ? Which he did. 

Mr. Ihnidleiioti. — ^What did he do ; did he drink the warm water? He drank all of it — 
Ton say that he said he could make himself sick with the handle of a tooth-brush ; did he 
do so ? He did. — ^Then he was sick ? Tes ; what came away was nothing but water ; it was 
perfectly clear. — I beliere you then told him that you would send him some medicine ? 
Tes. — I believe you did send him two pills and a draught by Read ? I did. — What did 
the pills consist of? Compound rhubarb pills and calomel ; it is in the Pharmacopoeia. — 
How many graLos ? About three grains of calomeL — ^With the directions that they were 
to be taken immediately ? Tes. — And the draught some twen^. minutes afterwards ? 
Tes. — What did the draught consist of? Mistnra sennacum ; it is known to all mfdicil 
men. — An ounce and a half of compound of senna ? Tes. 

Lord Caufbeul — It is senna ? I believe it is composed of an infiision of senna, 
sulphate of magnesia, and aromatic spirits. 

Mr. Babox Aldebsox. — It is what is called a black-dranght. 

Mr. HHfJdUgton. — Did yon afrerwards, that same ni^t, see Mr. Jones? I did. — How 
long wtA that after yon had given the pilb and the draught to Bead? It oould not hare 
been much more thmi half an hour. — Did yon give Mr. Jones any medicine ioft Cook? 
I did ; 1 gave him an anodyne draught and paregoric^ — Just tell ns what that medicine 
consisted of. 

Lord Campbell. — ^There is no occasion for that 

Mr. //'//fJ/^Tfon.— That I believe was divided into two draugfatt? Tes.— Did you see 
Mr. Cook again after that? Mr. Heathcote saw him the next morning. — Did you see 
him ? No.— You did not see him after that evening ? No, I did not see him aftcrthe 
time I was there. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Skee. 

Did yon form an opinion what w«s the matter with bain?« X^iwsB&.No^^'sei- -ra^^^n&a**. 
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it as if he had taken poison. — You took him at his word ? Yes. — You did not observe 
anything in what he vomited which should lead you to think so ? Nothing at all in what 
he vomited. — Did you observe any symptoms from which you could4bfer that he had been 
taking any poison ? He had pain. — That is not very uncommon, is it ? No. — Did he 
appear to you to have been drinking? He appeared a little excited; he was quite 
sensible of what he was doing and what he was saying.— But there was the sort of 
excitement which is produced by drink ? Yes ; the idea of taking poison would have 
some effect upon his brain. — You say he appeared a little excited ? Yes. — ^Do you mean 
that he appeared a little tipsy ? No, not tipsy.— But excited by drink ? Yes, the brain 
was stimulated with the brandy-and- water. — In your judgment was what you prescribed 
for him a good thing if he had taken poison ? I should say it was, according to the 
symptoms that he suffered under. — Would it not be the better way to get it up at once, 
as quickly as possible ? He drank all the warm water that I gave to him. — ^You did give 
him a good deal of warm water ? Yes, I gave him three-quarters of a pint. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Did you think that it cleansed the stomach ? Yes. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^And you thought the calomel was advisable in addition ? Yes, on 
account of his bowels being so distended ; he was rather confined. 

Ee-examined by Mr. Attorney-General, • 

' Did you find any bilious symptoms about him ? No. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — Did you see anything like bile in the basin ? No, not in the 
basin, but on the edge of the basin there was some which he threw up ; it must have been 
thrown up before. 

Mr. Attorney-General. — What quantity of bile did you see ? About the size of a pea. — 
The water that he threw off after you got there, I understand you, was perfectly clear ? 
Perfectly clear. — And his tongue. I think you sav, was perfectly clean? Perfectly clean, 
— Is that usually the case in a bilious attack ? If his stomach had been wrong any length 
of time it would have been discoloured. 

Mr. Attorney-General — Ann Brooks, my Lord, would come here in the order of wit- 
nesses, but she is not here ; I must therefore postpone her examination until to-morrow. 
ELIZABETH MILLS sworn.— Exainined by Mr. James. 

Were you the chambermaid at the Talbot Arms at Rugeley in November last ? Yes. — 
How long had you been in that service ? About two years. — Did you know the prisoner ? 
Yes.— Was he in practice as a medical man at Rujreley ? I do not know about that ; I 
know that he was considered a medical man. — Was he in the habit of coming to the 
Talbot Arms ? He was. — ^Did you know Mr. Cook who died there ? Yes. — ^Do you 
remember upon what evening Mr. Cook came to the Talbot Arms in November ? The 
15th, Thursday. — ^About what time on the Thursday did he come ? Between lune and 
ten I believe. — At night ? Yes. — ^Did any person come with him ? Mr. Palmer. — 
Pdmer the prisoner ? Yes. — ^He came in a fly ? Yes. — ^What time did he retire to rest 
on that night? Between ten and eleven; about half-past ten. — Did he complain at all 
when he arrived of having been ill ? He had been poorly, he said, and was poorly then. 
— Did he say so ? Yes. — Did he say where he had been poorly ? He had been poorly in 
Shrewsbury. — ^Did Palmer leave him there, or stay with him at all that night ? I do 
not remember seeing Palmer in the house at all after he had got out of the fly. — Did Cook 
get upon the following day, the Friday, and go out? About twelve, I think; I took 
him some hot water about twelve ; I believe it was about one when he went out. — lAom 
did he appear then to be ? Poorly ; he felt no worse, he said ; still he was not well.— 
About what time did he come home that night to the Talbot Arms? About ten. — ^Did he 
make any remark about himself when he returned ? When he went to bed he did; aboat 
half an hour, I believe, after he came in he went to bed ; about half-past ten. — "V^at did 
he say about himself^ and where he had been ? I asked him if he felt any worse than he 
did when he went out; I asked him how he was. — ^What did he say ? That he felt no 
worse. — ^Did he say where he had been, or what he had been doing ? Yes ; he had been 
to Mr. Palmer's, and had dined there. — ^Was he sober or intoxicated at that time ? Sober. 
— ^Perfectly? Perfectly.— Did he ask you for any candle? Yes; he asked me for 
an extra piece of candle to read by. — ^Then you saw no more of him, I believe, that 
night ? No. — ^Upon the Saturday morning did Palmer come over, do you remember, the 
next morning ? Yes ; he was over, but I do not exactly know the time. — ^About what 
time did he come over ? Perhaps about eight it might be when I saw him. 

Lord Campbell.— Palmer lived opposite to the Talbot Arms ? Yes. 

Mr. James. — To your knowledge did Mr. Cook send for Palmer or not, or how came 
Palmer over? I do not know that; not to my knowledge. — ^When Palmer came over 
did be order him anything, do you remember ? A cup of coffee. — For whom ? For 
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Mr. Cook. — ^EMd he order it m your kitelien at jonr house ? No ; I belieye he ordered it 
of me. — Did you give it to Palmer or to Mr. Cook ? I believe I gave it to Mr. Cook. — 
Was Palmer in the room when you gave it to Mr. Cook ? I believe he was. — You took 
it up to the bedroom ? Yes. — And Palmer was in Cook's bedroom ; was that so ? Yes. 
— Did you see Mr. Cook drink it, or did you leave it there ? I left it there. — ^Where did 
vou place it ? In his hands. — In Cook's hands or Palmer s hands ? In Cook's hands. — 
\Vlien yon went up stairs, did you observe whetbor the coffee had beeu vomited into any 
ntensil? The coffee I believe was vomited. 

Lord Campbell. — ^When you did go up, you gave it to Cook? Yes. — Then I suppose 
you went down stairs ? Yes. 

Mr. James, — You did not see Cook drink it while you remained there, but you placed 
it in his hands ? Yes. — How soon afterwards was it that you went up into the room and 
found that the coffee had been vomited into some utensil ? I cannot remember. — About 
how long ; half an hour or an hour ? It might be an hour or it might be a couple ci 
hours. 

Lord Campbell. — When you went into Cook's room what did you observe? The 
coffee in the chamber utensil. — Where was the chamber utensil ? On the table by the 
side of the bed ; he could reach it himself. — Did you observe that the coffee had been 
vomited into it ? Yes. 

Mr. James, — Did you speak to Palmer at all about this ? I cannot remember that I 
did. — Or he to you ? I cannot remember now. — Did you observe any large jug with 
toast^nd-water in it in the bedroom that morning or during that day ? No, I did not see 
the toast-and-water myself — Did you observe a jug there ? I did not. — Did you observe 
any jug there that day that did not belong to the Talbot Arms ? A jug was sent down, 
I believe, from the room to me, to make some more toast-and-water; it was not given 
to me. 

Lord Campbell. — When did you first see the jug? On the Saturday night; it would 
be as late as 10 o'clock. 

Mr. James. — A jug was sent down to. you for what purpose ? For some fresh toast- 
and-water.— From Cwk's room ? Yes. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Who brought it down ? The wjutress, I believe, brought it down 
sturs. • 

Mr. James. — ^What is her name ? Lavinia Barnes. — ^For you to make some fresh toast- 
and-water, I think you said ? Yes ; she said that she had thrown out the crust of bread 
which was in the jug. — Did that jug belong to the Talbot Arms or not ? No. — Vou are 
quite sure of that ? Quite. — And that was brought from Cook's room ? Yes. — How often 
was Palmer, to your knowledge, in Cook's room during that Saturday ? how frequently 
did you see him there ? I cannot remember ; he might come and go without my seeing 
him. — But how often do you think you saw him there during that Saturday ? Perhaps 
four or five times. — In' Cook's room, I believe? Yes. — You saw him in Cook's room or 
go into the room ? Yes, or at the door, either going in or coming out, sometimes in the 
room. — Did you hear P^mer say anything, or did Palmer say anything to you about 
sending Cook over some broth that day ? I heard him sa^r to Mr. Cook that he would send 
over some. — Do you remember any broth coming over ? did you see it yourself or not? 
I saw the broth in the kitchen ; I did not see it brought over ; it had been sent over, they 
fud, by Mrs. Rowley. — You saw the broth that some person bad brought ? Yes. — Was 
that broth made at the Talbot Arms kitchen ? The cook told me that it had come over 
from Mrs. Rowley. — Yon must not tell us what the cook told you ; had that broth been 
made at the Talbot Arms ? No. — Did you yourself take the broth up to Cook that day ? 
The second time I did. 

Lord Campbell. — ^What do you mean by " the second time" ? I believe as soon as 
the broth came in my fellow-servant the waitress took it up stairs. 

Mr. Jamet. — Lavinia Barnes ? Yes ; she took it up to him, and he refused to take it. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — You must not tell us that. 

Mr. James. — ^We will prove that by her, ( To the tntness) You took it up later in the 
day? Yes. 

Lord Camfbbll.— <To Mr. Cook's room ? Yes. 

Mr. James. — After, as you believe, Lavinia Barnes had taken it up to him, did you meet 
Palmer? Yes, on the stairs. — About what time was that? About ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour after the broth came over. — From whence was Palmer coming ? He 
was comiog up the stairs I believe, and I was coming down. — He was coming up to 
Cook's room from his house ; what did P^mer say to you ? He ask«d me had \0t .OsRk. 
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had his broth. — What did yoa say to him? I told him that I was not aware that there 
was anj come for him. — ^While this conversation was going on did the waitress Laxriuia 
Barnes come forwanl ? Yes. — Where did she come from ; some room I suppose ? Ye% 
out of the commercial room. — Did she say anything to Palmer ? I believe she had heard 
what had passed between Palmer and myselL— What vas said then ? She said that she 
had taken up the broth to Mr. Cook as soon as it had come, and that he had refused to 
take it, saying that it would not stay on his stomach. — Did Palmer saj anything then ? 
Yes. — What ? That I must go and fetch the broth ; that be must have it.— What did you 
do ? I fetched the broth ; I took it into the room ; Mr. Palmer was there. — Where did 
you place it? I cannot remember whether I gave it to him or whether I gave it to Mr. 
Cook ; but I know that I left the two together. 
^ Lord Campbell. — You left it ? Yes. 

Mr. James, — Are you quite sure that this was some of the same brodi whieh had been 
sent over, and not made at the Talbot Arms ? It had been brought down stairs, and pal 
on a table, and never moved. — You are sure? Quite sure. — Some time afterwards did 
you go up 'and find this broth again ? Yes.— Where did you find it ? In the chamber 
utensil. — You found that it had been vomited ? Yes. 

Lord Campbell. — How long afterwards ? I cannot exactly remember. 

Mr. James. — About an hour or an hour and a half ? It might be, or it might be two 
hours, or it might be less. — On that evening about 6 o'clock was any barley-water made 
in the hotel for him ? Yes. — Did you take it up to Cook ? Yes. — When yon took it up 
was Palmer there or not ? I cannot remember. — However, it was made in the hotel ? 
Yes. — Did that stay upon his stomach? did he take that? I do not know whether that 
did or not ; sometimes it would, and sometimes it would not. — Do you remember whether 
it did or not ? I cannot. — Do you remember some arrowroot at 8 o'clock that evening ? 
Saturday? — Yes. Yes. — Where was that made ? In the kitchen. — Did you take it up? 
Yes. — Who were there when you took that up? That I cannot remember. — Do you 
remember whether Palmer was there or not ? I do not. — Was that retained upon his 
stomach or not, do you remember ? I cannot remember. 

Lord Campbell. — Did you see it in the chamber utensil ? That I do not know. 

Wr, James, — When was Mr. Bamford called in? when did you first see him? I 
believe on the Saturday ; Saturday I believe was the first time I saw him, about 3. o'clock 
in the afternoon ; he might have been there some time in the day before, but 1 do not 
know. — On the Sunday morning about what time did you go into Mr. Cook's room? 
Perhaps between 7 and 8. — ^Had any person slept in the same room that night? 
Mr. Smith, I believe. — Who is Mr. Smith ? Jerry Smith, a lawyer. — He is called Jerry- 
Smith, a lawyer? Yes. ^ 

Lord Campbell. — He had slept in his room that night ? Yes. 

Mr. James, — ^Do you know whether Jerry Smith is a friend of Palmer's or not ; htm 
you seen him with him ? Yei, I have seen him with him. — You went in about eight 
o'clock ; how did you find Mr. Cook ? what did he say when you went in on the Sunday 
morning ? I asked him if he felt any worse; he said he felt pretty comfortable, and htk 
riept well since twelve o'clock. — Upon this Sunday was any more broth brought over ? 
Yes. — About what quantity should you say ? A large breakfast-cup. — Who brought it io 
the Talbot Arms ? Charles Horley, I believe ; I did not see him, but I heard that he had 
brought it. — ^Who is Horley ; do you know ? I do not exactly know. — However, it was 
not made at the Talbot Anns ; of that you are quite sure ? It was not made at the Talbot 
Arms. — ^About what o'clock on the Sunday was it brought ? Between twelve and one. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee,— Yon saw it at that time ? I saw the broth ; I did not see it coffie 
into the house. 

Mr. James: — Did you take any of it up to Mr. Cook's room ? Yes. — In the same cup 
in which it was brought? Yes. — ^Was it brought hot, then, ready for drinking? Yes.— 
And you took it up to Cook's bedroom in the same cup in which it had been brought? 
Exactly as it came over. — Did you taste any of that? Yes. — Before yon took it up to Mr. 
Cook's room ? Yes. — How much do you suppose you drank ? About two tablespoonfuls. 
— You must describe exactly what the effect of that was upon you ; were you sick ? Yes. 
— ^How soon after you had taken it were you sick ? In abput half an hour, or it might be 
more ; it was not more than an hour. • 

Lord Campbell. — Did you vomit ? Yes: 
^ Mr. James. — How frequently? All the afternoon, till about five o'clock. — Violently? 
Violently. — Were you obliged to retire to your bedroom ? Yes. — And go to bed ? — ^Yes. 

l«ord Campbell. — Yovl were oWiged to go to bed ? Yes. 
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Mr. Jamei, — Did you Tomzt maoj times ? A great many times. — ^Up to that time had 
you been quite "wtll ; were you quite well at that time when you took the broth ? Yes j X 
felt perfectly well during the morning. 

Lord Campbell. — Had you recently had any ailment? No. — You had no nau- 
sea ? No. 

Mr. James, — 'Had you takesa anything that had disagreed with you at all ? Not that I 
am aware of. — Had you had your usual breakfast? Yes. — And this was between twelve 
aud one when you tasted this broth as you took it up ? Yes. — ^Before your dinner ? Yes. 
You took it on an empty stomach, then ; up to what time did you remain ill in your room 
from this excessive vomiting? 

Mr. Baron Aldebson. — Till about five o'clock, she says. 

Mr. James, — You say you were ill in this way till about five o'clock ? Yes. — ^A| what 
^ time were you able to go down to your work again ? Before six ; about a quarter before 
six. — During the Sunday did you see Mr. Cook several times ? In the evening and in 
the morning ; I did not see him at all in the afternoon. — Y'ou were ill in your room ; but 
in the evening, after you had to some extent recovered, did you see him ? Yes. — How did. 
he appear during that evening; better? Yes; I did not see that he was any worse. — • 
With the exception of his vomiting this bcoth and these things which were taken to him^ 
did you observe anything? He appeared in good spirits. 

Lord Campbell. — Do you suppose that he had any bowel complaint ? No, I do not 
think that he had. 

"^It. James. — Was there any discharge firom the bowels, or was it, as £Eir as you 
•observed, confined to this vomiting ? There might be a little on the Saturday. — ^How 
much? About once, perhaps. — ^Then was the illness from which he appeared to be 
suffering from the vomiting after he bad taken this broth and these things which were 
sent to him? Yes. — ^What was the latest hour that you saw him on the^ Sunday night? 
It might be about 10 ; it might be after that ; not much after that. — At what time do you 
diink you saw him on the Monday morning? Between 7 and 8. — You went into his 
room ? Yes. — ^Yon took him up his breakfast ; what did you take him up for breakfast that 
morning ? A cup of coffee. — ^Did you see him dnnk that or not ; do you remember ? No, 
I do not think I remained with him while he drank it. — ^Did be vomit it or not ? He did 
not. — Had Palmer been there ? Yes, he was there in the morning. — -About what time in- 
the morning ? I saw him there about a quarter past 7 ; it might be a quarter or it might 
be half past 7 ; I cannot exactly remember the time he was there ; some time that 
morning. — Did he see Cook that morning ? I do not know ; I saw him coming down stairs, 
as though he had been to see Mr. Cook. — What time did Mr. Cook get up on that Monday ? 
I o'clock. — From about a quarter past 7, when you saw Palmer coming down stairs in the 
morning, did Palmer come again to him till about 10 o'clock that night ; was Palmer there 
during the day of Monday ? Not that I am aware of. — ^Whea md Cook get up on the 
Monday ? About 1. — How did he appear when he got up on the Monday ? He appeared 
a great deal better. — ^Did he wash and dress himself? Yes, he washed, and dressed, aud 
shaved. — He appeared, as you say, a good deal better ? Yes, he said he felt better, only 
exceedingly weak. — Did he dress himself entirely ? Yes, just as if he was going out. — ■ 
Did any persons come to see him on that Monday ? Yes. — Who ? Ashmall the jockey, 
and Mr. Ashmall's brother and Mr. Saunders. — Saunders was his truner, I believe ; did 
any others visit him that day that you remember? Not that I am aware of, — What food 
did he take that day ? I gave him some arrowroot about 1 o'clock, as soon as he got up, 
and some dry toast — Did he retam it on his stomach ? Yes, that remained. — ^What else 
did he have during that day, do you remember? I believe a cup of coffee, but I do not 
remember about what time ; perhaps about 4 or 5. — You saw him during the afternoon ? 
Yes. — jind did he continue better while he was up ? Yes, he sat up until about 4 o'clock.-— 
About what time that evening did you again see Palmer ?' Between 9 and 10. — Did he 
go to Cook's room, or where did he go ? Yes, he sat down in Mr. Cook's room. — Did you 
leave Palmer in Cook's room when you retired to bed that night, do you remember ? I 
do not remember. — Did you ever see Cook again till you were called in when he was seized 
with his attack? It might be about half-past 10 when I left him, hut whether I left 
IVIr. Palmer with him I do not remember, and I did not see him again until about a quaiter 
before 12. — Do you remember any pills being brought that Monday night by Mr. Bamford ? 
Yes, I remember a box ; I do not know whether it was pills j. I do not know what it con- 
tained, but something was given to me. 

Lord Campbell.— A piU-box ? Yes.— At what hour was that ? About 8. 

Mr. Jam4is, — Who gave you that box ? Miss Bond, the housekeeper.— To taka < 
Cook's room ? To take up stwrs to Mr. Cook's room.— Did '^csssLNaS^'^'^Na^'OfSfc^^ 
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Yes. — ^Where did you place that box ? On the dressing-table. — ^When you say a box, was 
it a pill-box or not ? Yes, it appeared so to me. 

Mr. Baron Alderson. — Was it in paper ? Yes, it was wrapped up in white paper. 
Mr. James. — You placed that on the dressing-table in Mr. Cook's bedroom ? Yes. — 
Had you done that before Palmer came ? I had not seen Mr. Palmer since the morning. 
— Palmer came and went into Cook's room after you had placed those pills or that box 
on Cook's dressiDg-table? Yes. — And you left it there ? I left it there. — You saw, you 
say. Palmer, the prisoner, sitting down ; was he sitting down by the side of Cook's bed, 
or where ? He was sitting down by the fire. 

Mr. Baron Alderson. — This was at 8 o'clock, when the pill-box came, and she saw 
Cook and Palmer together between 9 and 10 ? 
Mr. James, — Exactly, my Lord. 

Mr. Baron Alderson. — It is not as if one came immediately after the other ? 
Mr. James, — No, my Lord; it occurs from a little break in the instruction — ^it ifr 
perfectly clear. (To the Witness) You retired to rest? Yes. — About what time? 
Between 10 and 11. — Did the waitress, Lavinia Barnes, call you up? Yes. — About what 
time was it that you were called up? It mi^ht be a quarter or ten minutes before 12; 
I did not look, but I should fancy from the time when the clock struck that it would be 
that. — Did you hear any screaming ? Yes, Tiolent screaming. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — What did you hear ? It is very important to have this regularly^ 
Mr. James. — What did you first hear when you were called up ? 
Mr. Baron Alderson. — What noise? Whilst I was dressing I heard Mm scream, 
violently. 

Mr. James. — Did those screams come from Cook's room ? Yes. — More than once ? 
Twice. — Is jour room over his ? No. — Where is it in relation to his ? It is not exactly 
over his, it is up above. — On another story ? Yes. — And you heard the screams in your 
room? Yes. — Did you go down to his room? Yes. — Did you enter Cook's room? 
Yes. — Describe what you first saw, what he said to you, and what you saw ; what was he 
doing ? As soon 'as I entered the ix)om I found him sitting up in bed ; he desired me 
to fetch Mr. Palmer directly. I told him Mr. Palmer was sent for, and walked to his. 
bedside. 

Mr. Baron Alderson. — You walked to his bedside ? Yes ; I found the pillow upon 
the floor. 

Lord Campbell. — ^What light was there in the room ? One mould candle burning. 
Mr. James. — When you got to his bedside, what did you observe ? I picked up the 
pillow and asked him would he lay down his head. — Was he at that time sitting up 7 
Yes. — What was he doing when you went to the bed; what did you observe? He 
was beating the bedclothes. — In what manner? Like this, with his arms and hands 
(describing/ it). 

Lord Campbell. — ^With both his hands ? With both his hands and arms stretched 
out 

Mr. James. — Stretched out ? Like this. — ^Were his arms stretched out ? They were, 
in this form. — I think you said stretched out ? Yes. — Having picked the pillow up, you 
asked him to lay his head down ? Yes. — ^What did he do then ? He said, " I cannot lie 
down. I shall suffocate if I lie. Oh, fetch Mr. Palmer ! " very loud he called. — Did 
ou observe his legs at all ? No, not then. — Did you observe his arms ? His body, bis 
lead and neck, were moving then ; a sort of jumping or jerking. — Was his head back at 
all ? His head was back ; sometimes he would throw hajck his head upon the pillow, 
and then he would raise himself up again. — Where was this jumping or jerking ; in his 
head ? All over his body. — Did you observe any difficulty about his breathing ? Yes, 
very bad.— Did you observe anything about his mouth or his eyes ? Yes ; the ball of 
the eyes very much projected. 

Lord Campbell.— Of both eyes? Yes. 

Mr. James. — Did you observe any gasping when he spoke ? Yes ; it was difficult for 
him to speak, he was so short of breath. — Did he scream again while you were in the 
room ? Yes, three or four times. — Was that while he was doing thi$ ? Yes : he wa» 
moving and knocking about all the time. — Did he give utterance to any words in his 
screaming, or was it a mere convulsive scream, or what was it? ,He called aloud 
" Murder" twice. — After the beating had gone on with his hands and arms, as you have 
described, did you observe any stiffness about his arms or hands ? He asked me to rub f 
one hand. 
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Mr. Serjeant 8hee,—l must request my learned friend to ask the witness what she 
observed and not to suggest. 

Mr. James. — I mnst ask you to object to any quesdon which I put. 
Mr. Serjeant Shee. — I object to my learned friend suggesting any symptom ; let the 
witness state the symptoms which she observed : that suggestion was very important. 
Lord Campbeli.. — '* He asked me to rub one of his hands." 

Mr. James. — In what state did you find it ? I found it stiff. — Do you remember 
which hand it was you rubbed ? The left hand. 

Lord Camfbei<l. — Just describe a little more particularly what you mean by " stiff" ? 
It appeared to be stretched out as though the fingers were something like paralysed. — 
Did they move ? No, they did not. — Was the hand open or shut ? Like this {about 
half-shut) ; it seemed to me to be stiff all the way up his arm. — Had your rubbing him any 
effect? I did not rub him very long; as soon as he thought I had rubbed it sufficient^ 
he thanked me. — Was the stiffiiess gone ? No, I did not perceive that it was gone. 

Mr. James. — ^During the time that he was suffering in this way did Palmer come in ? 
Palmer was there in the room when I rubbed his hands.-:- While this jerking of the body 
was going on as you have described, was he conscious ? Yes. — Quite ? I noticed him to 
twitch too while I was rubbing his arms ; tiie arms and the body also. 

Lord Campbell. — You observed the body to twitch? Yes; he seemed to twitch 
altogether. — All over him ? Yes. 

Mr. James. — While this was going on was he conscious? Yes. — Quite? Perfectly; 
he seemed to be knowing all that was going forward. — When Palmer came in did he 
recognise him or not ? Yes. — Did he say anything to Palmer ? Yes ; he was throwing 
himself about the bed, and he says, "Oh! Palmer, I shall die;" or "Oh! Doctor, I 
-shaUdie." 

Lord Campbell.— He addressed Palmer when he sjud **0h! Doctor, I shall die"? 
Yes. 

Mr. James. — Did Palmer make any reply ? His reply was, " Oh ! iny lad, you 
won't"— Did Palmer leave to fetch something, do you recollect? Yes. — He left the 
room ? Yes. 

Lord Campbell.— Immediately after that ? I do not know exactly what he said or 
what he did ; he stayed just to look at him or so, and then he went away ; he asked me 
to stay by the bed-side with him. 

Mr. James. — How long was it before Palmer returned? Very shortly, I should think 
as quick as he possibljr could go over. — A few minutes ? Yes, perhaps a few. — During 
that time did you continue rubbing his hands? No, I merely stood by the bed-side. — 
When Palmer came back did he bring anything with him, or what did he do ? He 
tyrought some pills. — Anything else? He gave him something else, but whether he 
brought it with him or not I do not know ; he gave him a draught from a wine-glass. — 
^d the pills ? First the pills and then the draught. — Did he retain the pills on his 
atomach ? When he gave him the pills he said they were in his throat, they stuck fast 
in his throat, he could not swallow tiiem. 

Lord Campbell. — Mr. Co<^ said so? Yes ; Palmer desired me to give him a tea- 
^oonf ul of toast-and-water. ^ 

Mr. James. — Did you do so ? Yes. — IHd he take the toast-and-water ? Yes ; when I 
gave it him from the spoon, his body was then jerking and jumping. — Did he swallow 
the toast-and-water ? When I gave it him from the spoon, he snapped in that sort of way 
at the spoon : he like snapped at the spoon, like that (describing if), with his head and 
neck, and the spoon was £ist between his teeth. — That was while you were in the act of 
pouring the toast-and-water? Yes. 

Lord Campbell. — You say, when you gave him the spoon he snapped at it and got it 
between his teeth ? Yes, and it was difficult to get it away ; he seemed to bite it very 
hard; 

Mr. James. — You say he snapped at it with his head and neck ? Yes, in that sort of 
way ; when he snapped, of course his head and nedf moved forward. — Did he move his 
whole head and neck when he did so ? If this was the teaspoon, it was in this sort of 
way {describing it). — His head went forward, did it ? Yes, as I have described. — While 
this was going on, did the water go down his throat and wash the pills down ? Yes. 

Lord Campbell.— He had taken the pills before ? Yes, but he could not swallow 
them, he said. 

Mr. /omtfs.— What happened then, after the effect of it had been to wa&K th«. ^^^1*' 
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into his stomach f llr. Palmer handed bim the draaght then from a wme-glaM: a 
liquid.— Something liquid ? Yes. 

Lord Campbelt«. — Yon say Pahner gave him a draught? Yes ; in a Trine-glass Hiree 
parts full, of a dark, thick, h^vy-looking nature. 

Mr. James.— Did he drink h ? Yes. — Did yon smell it at all? He snapped at the 
glass just the same as he did at the spoon. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Did it s#em to be un involuAtary motion when he was snapping ? 
Yes ; his body was altogether jerking and moying. 

Mr. James. — Did he seem as if he could control himself in it ? Not exaetlyv — What 
happened then ; did he get it down his throat ? Yes, he cwallowed it. — ^What happmed 
then ? It was vomited up immediately. — Upon that, did Palmer make any remark vr 
do anything ; into what was it vomited ; into some utensil, I suppose ? Into the chamber- 
utensil. — ^Who held it ? It was placed upon the bed, and I supported his for^ead with 
my hand while he vomited. — What did it smell like, the stuff he vomited ? Opimm, I 
should think. — Did Palmer say anything, or do anything, as to the pills ? He hoped the 
pills were not returned ; I do not know whether he said he hoped the pills had stayed, or 
ne hoped they had not returned ; and he searched for the pills. — ^With what ? With a 
quill off the dressing-table.— In the uten&il ? Yes.— Did he find the pills? He said, " I 
cannot find the pills," and he desired me to take it away and to pour it carefully, and see 
if I could find the pills or see the pills ; I did so, but I could not see the piUs at alL — 
What happened then ; did you take away the contents of the utensil ? Yes ; I took away 
the contents and came back to tiie room. 

Lord Campbell. — ^You brought it back ? Yes. 

Mr. James. — ^You emptied the contents of the utensil I suppose, and brought it haokf 
Yes. — ^Did he get better r Yes, he seemed to be more easy. — How long did this second 
attack last from the time you went into the room, the beating of. the bed-clotkes and so 
bn, to the time he got more easy; how long do you think he was suffering in that way? 
I should think half-an-hour, or it might be more. — -Then he got more composed? Yes. — 
During the whole of that time I think you say he was quite conscious ? Yes, he appeared 
to be conscious ; he seetoed to be knowing all that was going forward. — Do you recollect 
his asking Palmer anything about his heart; to feel his heart? Yes. — Wasthat after he 

Sot inore composed ? He seemed to be a great deal qai<^ter then, and lying ^ovm. — ^Did 
e^say anything to Palmer then about his heart ? He desired him to come and either to 
feel his heart how it beat, or something of that kind ? — ^Wbat did Palmer do? He went 
40'his bed-side, and I do not know whether he placed .his hand to ius heart, or the side 
of his face, I cannot recollect which. — ^Did he make some observation? Yea, eone^giit 
■one ; that it was all right, or eomethiog of that kind. It was quite a sltgirt remaikr^ 
What time did you leave him that morning; I have got to the mfoming now ; ndiat'tiBe 
-did you leave him ? About 3 o'clock. — ^Was he asleep when you left him ? No.— tDid 
you leave Palmer in the room with him ? Yes ; Mr. Cook was dozing when I left dnm; 
he appeared to be asleep, but he was not so, as I learnt the next morning. ^ 

Mr. Atiomey-iGenerali — :Wiio do you mean, Palmer or Cock? Cook ; he was sot 
asleep, he told me the next morning he heard me go ont. 

Mr. James.-^Wkcte did you leave Palmer ? In the easy chair. — Was Palmer atleep 
or not ? I believe so. — Asleep in the easy chair ? Yes. — Yon left abont "8 o'cliook jm 
fsay, and went to rest? I retired to the next room just to lie "down; I did not gs any 
further than the next number, close to his door. — ^Abotft what time on Tuesday moranng 
tUd you see Cook again ? Six o'clock, T think. — Did he describe his feelings to yoa at 
that time how he was ? I said, *♦ Has Mr. Palmer gone ?** be said <* Yes ; he left tSbaat 
a quarter before 5." I asked him how he felt and whether he had been any worse; he 
said, No, he had been no worse since I left him in the morning. I said, ** You were-aikep 
when I went down ?" he said, ** No, I heard you go," — ^Did he say anything of his sufferings 
the previous night ? He asked me if I had ever seen any one suffer, or any one in sndi 
agony as he was last night ; I said, No, I never had. — Did he describe any more what it 
was ? He said he should think I would not wish to see any oue ever like that again ? — 
Did he say how it happened, or what caused it? 1 asked him ; I said, **^What do you 
think was the cause of all that, *Mr. Cook ?** and he said, *' The pills that Palmer 
gave me at half-past 10." — What more was said, do you remember? I do not 
think anything more was said. — During that day how was he ? I asked him then, 
would he have a cup of coffee, or if he would take anything ; he said. No, not then. — 
Was Palmer with him again on that Tuesday? I do not remember seeing him that 
Tuesday morning till he was sent for. I did meet him on the stairs that morning, but I 
4jd not see him in the room.— On that morning when you saw him, on the Tuesday, did 
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joa observe any of those jerkiogf or oonYiiIfiOH about him f No, he ieemed qnile 
composed and quiet.— Did he think of getting op that jnoming ? I noticed at the 
time the eyes looked very wild. — Did you obe€n*¥e any of that baiting or •con-ndaioii P 
No ; his body seemed to be quite quiet, there iras nothing moving abont the body, bnt 
the eyes looked very wild. — You say you did not observe any of that jerking or 
twitching ? No ; he appeared as if he wanted to settle down and be qniet — ^Aboat 12 
o'clock was any preparation made to shave him ; did you send for a barb^ ? No. — What 
was done at 12 ? About 12 o'clock he rang his bell and desired me to send the Boots 
over to ask Palmer whether he might have a cup of coffee. — Did Palmer come ? The 
Boots returned and said he might have a eup of coffee ; Mr. Palmer would be over 
immediately. — Did you take the coffee up ? Yes. — ^About what time was it you took the 
coffee op? A little after 12. — When you took it up I think you said Palmer was in Mr. 
Cook's room ? Yes. — Where did you put the coffee, do you remember ? I gave it to 
Mr. Palmer. — Shortly afterwards <fid Palmer say anything to you about the coffee ? Mc 
Palmer tasted the coffee. — In your presence ? Yes, to see whether it would be too strong : 
I gave it into his hands, and he tasted the coffee to see whether it would be too strong for 
Mr. Cook. — ^And you left it in his hands? I left it in his hands. — And left the room ? 
Yes. — Shortly afterwards did you hear anything from Palmer of this coffee ; did you see 
whether the coffee had been vomited or not? I do not know whether it was then or 
whether it was after 4 o'clock. — ^At what time did Mr. Jones arrive on that day ? By 
the 3 o'clock train, I believe, in the afternoon. 

Lord Campbell.— From Lutterworth ? Yes. 

Mr. James. — Did Mr. Jcmes go and see Mr. Cook upon Iiis arrival in his rocmi ? 
When first I saw Mr. Jones I found him in Mr. Cook's room. — ^After that you took him 
up some coffee again ? Yes. 

Lord Campbell. — ^When ? It might be abont 4, or it might be between 4 and 5.— 
Another cup of coffee ? Yes. 

Mr. James, — After you had given him that quantity of coffee about 4 o'clock did yon 
see Palmer ? Yes. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Who gave him that coffee ? I cannot remember. — Did you leftTe 
it in the room ? Yes, I did ; but whether Mr. Palmer was there I cannot remember now. 

Mr. James, — ^After you had taken up this coffee did you see Palmer ? Did he say 
anything to you ? Yes. — ^What did he say to you ? He opened the door and asked me 
to empty it out ; that Mr. Cook had vomited the coffee. 

Lord Campbell. — Did he call you in ? He gave it me at the door ; he did not call 
me in at all. — You were passing the door ? Yes. — ^How long after? I do not think it 
oould be an hour. 

Mr. James. — ^Waa Palmer there when yoo took that coffee op and left it in the room? 
I cannot remember. 

Lord Campbell. — ^What did he give you ? He gave me the same utensil, and said 
that Cook had vomited the coffee. — Was the cof^e in this utensil ? Yes. 

Mr. Jojnes, — During that evening did you see Cook several times before you retired' 
to rest ? Yes. — ^How was he ^oing on during that evening when you saw him ? He- 
appeared to be in very good i^irits ; he was talking aboot getting up the next morning.. 
—Did he say anything aboot being shaved the next morning ? Yes, he did ; he said that 
he would have the barber sent for. — Did you also give him some arrowroot that evening? 
I believe I did. — At what time did you see him last that evening ? When was the last 
moment you saw him ? It was not later than half-past 10. — Was Palmer with him when 
you left him ? Yes. 

Lord Campbell. — lie was in his bedroom ? Yes ; I gave him a jug of toast and 
water at the door. 

Mr. James. — You gave that to Palmer for Cook ? Yes ; Mr. Palmer said to Mr. Cook,. 
" Cvi this good girl do anything more for you to-night ? " Mr. Cook said, *' No ; I shall 
want nothing more. Good night." — ^That was as late as half-past 10 ? Was that said by 
Mr. Cook in a composed and comfortable manner ? Yes. — I believe you did not go to 
bed that night ? No. — ^Where did you remain ? In the kitchen. — You were anxious 
probably to see how Mr. Cook went on ? Yes, 1 was. — ^While you were in the kitchen 
was the bell of Mr. Cook's room rung ? Yes. — Violently ? Violently. 

Lord Campbell.— Were you asleep at that time ? No. 

Mr. James. — ^Aboot what time? A little before twelve; ten minutes perhaps beftre 
twelve. — It was as nearly as possible the same time as on the previoos night ? Yes, it was. . 
— ^Mr. Jones was sle^ng in his bedroom ? Yesw — It waa «. dsmSe^s^X^ef^^^x^aFs^s^ ^'^^mh^ 
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was a bed mad€ up for Mr. Jone8.-*-Did yon go up stairs to Mr. Cook's room on hearing 
the bell ? Yes. — In what state did you find Mr. Cook ? ' I believe he was sitting up in 
bed; Mr. Jones appeared to be supporting him; I think he had his arm round his 
shoulder. Mr. Cook said, '* Oh, Mary, fetch Mr. Palmer directly." — Cook was consdons, 
then? Yes. — He spoke to you and knew you? Yes. — ^What did you do? I went over 
for Mr. Palmer ; I rang the bell, the surgery-bell, at the surgery-door ; Palmer came to 
the bedroom window. — How soon did Palmer come to the bedroom window after you rang 
the bell ? As soon as I stepped off the step into the middle of the road ; I expected him 
to come to the window, and as soon as I stepped off into the road he was there ; he did 
not put up the sash. — ^You observed him at the window ; you say he did not put up the 
sash 6f the window ? No. — Was there a light in his bedroom, did you observe ? I could 
not discover one. — How could you see then ; was it dark, or was there gas, or what ? I 
could not positively see him ; I could hear him ; I could not discern him ; he merdy 
opened a small casement of glass on one side. — And spoke to you ? Yes. — Could you at 
that time see whether he was dressed or not ? I could not. 

Lord Campbell. — Conid not you see him at all ? No, I could not ; I heard him. 

Mr. James. — ^You heard his voice ? Yes. — You knew his voice ? Yes. — ^What did you 
say to him ? I asked him to come over to Mr. Qook directly ; that he was much the same 
as he was the night before. — ^What did Palmer say ? I do not remember what answer he 
gave me ; I turned round and went across again. — You went back to the hotel ? Yes. — 
How soon after did Palmer come ? Two or three minutes. — ^Were you in the bedroom 
when Palmer came ? Yes. — ^When Palmer came in did he make any observation about 
dressing ? He never dressed so quick in his life, I think he said. 

Lord Campbell. — ^When he entered Cook's room ? Yes. — ^W^as that the first thing he 
said ? That was the first thing he s^id. 

Mr. James. — When you went into the room, in what state was Mr. Cook ; was Mr. 
Jones still with him ? Yes, he was. — ^Was he sitting up in the bed ? Yes, much the same 
«8 he was when I left. 

' Mr. Serjeant Shee. — I must ask my learned friend again not to suggest ; he is suggesting : 
*" Was he sitting up in the bed ?" The moment before he asked, ** Did he say anything 
about his dress?" There is a suggestion every instant. 

Lord Campbell. — It seems to me that the examination is conducted with perfect fair- 
ness. Nothing has been put in the shape of a leading question about anything which has 
been hitherto doubtftil. 

Mr. James. — You said that you left the room and Cook was sitting up, and Jones, I 
think you said, supporting him, when I was interrupted ; was that so ? I believe he was. 
— Where did you remain when you left the room ? After Mr. Palmer came ? — Yes. In 
the landing just outside the door. — ^Did you wait there ? Yes. — ^After you had been wait- 
ing there some short time, did Palmer come out ? I believe he did ; yes. 

Lord Campbell. — About how long ? A minute or two, very shortly, 

Mr. James. — Did you speak to him ? Yes. — ^What did you say to him when Palmer 
came out from Cook's room ? I said, " He is much the same as he was last night, Mr. 
Palmer." — Did Palmer make you any reply ? He said, ** Oh, he is not so ill by the &fdeth 
part." — ^Anything else ? No ; he was then going down stairs as though he was going 
into his own house. — Did he return ? Yes. — How long do you think Pfdmer was absent, 
fh)m his leaving you on the landing until his return to Cook's room ? I do not remem- 
ber ; a very short time. — ^Did he come back to Cook's room ? Yes. 

Lord Campbell. — ^That was after his going down stairs ; did he go down ; did he 
leave the house ? Yes, he left the house. 

Mr. James. —He went down and returned in a very short time to Cook's room ? Yes. 
— ^Did you go into the room after Palmer had returned ? I believe I did. — ^Did you hear 
Mr. Cook make any request about being turned over ? I believe I did ; yes. — ^What 
^d he say ? I believe it was ** Turn me over on my right side;" I believe it was- "my 
right side." — ^To whom did he say that; who was in attendance upon him at that time? 
I was not in the room at that time ; I was at the door. — You think you heard it through 
the door ? I think I heard it through the door ; the door was open, and I was at the 
door.— Then you went in? No, I did not.— Did you go in? No.— Were you in the 
room when he died? I do not think I was. — ^Not at the moment of his death ? Not at 
the moment he departed. — Did you go into the room immediately after his death ? I 
went in, I believe, just before he died, but I came out again ; I was not in, I believe, 
when he departed. — Did you see Mr. Jones in attendance upon him a few minutes before 
he died ? Yes. — What did you see being done when Mr. Jones was in attendance upon 
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liim ; -vhat was he doiiig? He was sapporting him I tfaihk. I believe tbe last time I 
saw him he had his ri^t arm under Mr. Cook's head. — WiU you describe all you saw ? 
Mr. Palmer was then feeling Mr. Cook's pnlse, and he said to Mr. Jones " His poise is 
gone." Mr. Jones pressed the side of his face to Mr. Cook's beart. Mr. Jones lifted up 
his hands in that way (describing it), but never spoke. — ^I^d yoa understand from that that 
he was dead ? Mr. Palmer asked me to fetch Mr. Bamford, and L went over £^r Mr. 
Bamford. — From the time that yon were called up this night at about 10 minutes before 
12, till his death which you have just described, how long do you think elapsed j&om the 
time when he was first seized ? It might be three-quarters of an hour. 

Mr. Babon Alderson. — ^He died before I o'clock ? Yes. 

Mr. James. — Did you leave the room after the death ? When I went to fetch Mr. 
Bamford I did not go into the room again ; Mr. Bamford came over, and I saw him when 
he came down stairs, and he said, " He is dead ; he was dead when I arrived." — ^Aiter you 
had fetched Mr. Bamford, did you go up stairs upon the landing again and remain upon 
the stairs ? When Mr. Bamford came out and told me that Mr. Cook was dead, I went 
on to the landing and sat down upon some stairs ; I sat there about ten minutes, and Mr. 
Jones came out of the room and looked at me and said, " Mr. Palmer wants you," or, 
" Will you go into that room ? " or somethiog of that sort ; I do not know exactly the 
words. — ^The room that had been Cook's, where he had died? Yes ; it was in a low voice, 
so that I could not catch some of the words. — ^Did you go into the room where Mr. Cook 
was lying dead ? Yes. — ^Was Palmer there ? Yes. — Was any one with Palmer? No.— 
When you went into the room did Palmer speak to you ? Yes ; I said, *' It is not possible 
that Mr. Cook is dead."~What did Palmer say ? He said, ** Oh ! yes, he is dead."— Did 
he go on to speak to you ? Nothing more then, not that minute ; he asked me who I 
thought would come to lay him out ; I mentioned two women that I thought Mr. Palmer 
knew ; he said, ** Those are just the women ; " I said, '' Shall I fetch them ? " he said, 
" Yes." — Had you seen in Mr. Cook's room during the time he was there a book ? Yes. 
— Will you describe what sort of a book it vras ? A dark book, with a gold band round 
the edge. — ^About what sized book was it ? Not a very large one, with a clasp at one 
end : it was not exactly a square one ; rather more long. — ^Had you seen him in possession 
of it when he had stopped at the Talbot Arms before ? Yes.— On his way to the Liver- 
pool races ? Yes. — The same hock ? The samf book. — I think you said it was rather 
more long, with a gold border or band ? Yes. — And a clasp at one end ? Yes. — Did you 
observe any pencil ; did you see the head of any pencil ? Yes. 

Mr. Baron Alderson. — ^A pencil going into it ? Yes, a case on one side to admit a 
penciL 

Mr. James. — ^How long before had it been that he had stopped at the Talbot Arms, on 
his way to the Liverpool races, when you had seen that book 2 I cannot say ; two or 
three months before. — ^How shortly before he died had you seen that book in ^Cook's 
room ? On the Monday ni^t. — 'Where had you seen that book ? I gave it him from 
the^dressing-table to his bed. — Was that before his attack on the Monday night or after? 
Before ; I took it from the looking-glass ; he asked me to give him that book off the 
looking-glass. — ^For what purpose did he want it ? He asked me to give him the ImxUl 
and a pen and ink and some paper, that he was going to write, and I gave them all 
to him. 

Lord Campbell. — You gave him the book in bed ? Yes ; I handed them all to him 
in bed. 

Mr, James, — About what time in the evening would that be ? Between seven and 
eight on the Monday night — ^That was, of course, before his attack? Yes. — After he 
had written or copied, or whatever he had done with it, what did you do with the book? 
He took from the book a postage-stamp. — Did you observe whether there was any case 
or pocket in the book ? At one end there was, where he took the stamp from. — ^What 
did you do with the book after he had taken the stamp from it? I placed it back on the 
looking-glass on the dressing-table. — ^That was about eight o'clock ? Between seven 
and eight. — Did you place it outside, or in a drawer ? Outside. 

Mr. Babon Aldebson. — On the frame of the looking-glass. 

Mr. James. — Was that at his request ? Yes. — I think you stated that after that time 
Palmer went to his room on that night ; Palmer was there ? Yes. — ^Didyou ever see that 
book after that time ? Not to my knowledge. — Have you seardied the room ; did you 
search the room for it when Cook had died, when it was pointed out to your attention ? 
Not the night he died. — ^But afterwards did you make search for it ? Yes ; the first 
time I was r^uested to do so I did. — You searched everywhere you could to find it ? 
Yes.— When you went into the room where Cook's body wvl V%va%yVDA. TB-^Sas^ast-^^ 
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there, did ytm etMerve the dotheswhidi €ook had worn; where were they placed? 
Ob « chair, i believe, sooiewhere. — ^Did yov see Palmer do jarfthmg with his clothes ? 
i saw him eeardung tiie pockets of the coat. 

Lord Campbbll.— When did yen aee him do that? On the Tuesday night, after 
Oook's dei^, at the time when Mr. Jones wished me to go into the Toom.^now soon after 
his deaeth ? Ahout ten miimtes. 

Mr. James.— That was at the time when Jones told yea to fp into his room ? Tes. — 
Yon went in ? Yes ; I found Mr. Palmer with the coat in his hands.~That was a few 
minutes after Cook's death? About 10 minutes. 

Lord Campbell. — ^The coat which had belonged to Cook ? Yes, the coat which I had 
seen Mr. Cook wear. 

Mr. James, — ^What was he doing with the coat? Searching the pockets. — ^What sort 
of coat was it ; a dress coat ? No ; it was not a frock coat, nor yet a dress coat, nor yet a 
great coat; I cannot tell the name of the coat. — Did you observe him do anything 
with the pillow where Cook lay ? Yes, he searched under the pillow and bolster. 

Lord Campbell. — Who did? Mr. Palmer. 

Mr. James.— Did you observe any letters anywhere in the room ? I saw two or three, 
I think, lie upon the chimney-piece.— Was that at this time immediately after Cook's 
death, and while Palmer was in the room? Yes. — ^Did you ever see them afterwards? 
No ; I did not go into the room much afterwards. — Had you seen those letters on the 
mantelpiece before his death ? Not to my knowledge. — After his death yon saw then 
while Palmer was in the room ? Yes. — You have never seen them since ? Not that I am 
aware of, 

A^jowmed to tO'^morrow at 10 o^dock, 

[At the close of the proceedings this day, the jury were taken to the London Coflfee- 
honse, where they slept in a fifte^i-bedded room, oiMier the charge of Mr. Harker, Mr. 
Mackay, and Mr. Toms.] 



SECOND DAY'S TRIAL. 

Mat 16, 1856. 

ELIZABETH MILLS recalled.— Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee, 

How long had yon been at the Talbot Arms at the date of the death of Mr. Coek ? 
About three years. — ^How long before Mr. Oook's death did you see him there fiest? I 
eannot exactly remember the first time he came, but I know he was there for three or 
§cmx BKmths ; he made it his home.— 4>e yon mean immediately previous to his death f 
¥es ; perhi^ in May was the first of his coming then ; pei^iaps he was absent a month 
or two. — USe May of 1855 ? The same year that he died. — Then I suppose you neaa, 
he was there off and on somewhere about "Aree months altogether ; » that so ? T«e.— 
Was he occasionally ailing during this time? I sever heard him complain of anything 
except his throat. — About when did you first hear him complain of his throat ; how long 
hefore his death ? Perhaps two or three months before his death. — Did he at that lime 
complain' frequently? No, sir — ^merely of a sore throat, or something of that kind» 
through cold. — D(» you know if he took any medicine for it ? A gargle, 1 believe, he had. 
-*Yoii mean, I suppose, a gai^gle for some considerable time — several bottles of gargle for 
his throat ? I saw but one. — Do you know who attended him for that throat, if anybody ? 
I believe he had a gargle from Mr. Thirlby. — ^Did you observe from that early time^ 
when he first came to the Talbot Arms, any soreness about his movith ? No. — ^Did yoa 
at any time previously to Ms death observe soreness about his mouth? None at all^ — 
Did he at any time appear to Jiave a difficulty *in swallowing ? No, sir, I never heard 
him complain. — Did you know of his tongue having been sore ? No, sir. — ^You never 
heard him complain of that ? I have seen him with a loaded tongue, I believe, about 
once or so. — You mean a foul tongue ? Yes. — I am not speaking of that : did he ever 
complain in your hearing of the tongue being sore, so as to render it difficult for him to 
swallow ? No, sic, not to my knowledge. — You do not know then of caustic having bees 
applied to it while he was there? No. — ^Do you know if Mr. Thiriby attended Imn for 
his moHth and -tinroat at the inn ? I do not know. — ^How recently before his death did 
you hear him comqplain of the sore throat ? I cannot remember. — ^Tell me about, if yoa 
can; was it within afiMrtnight? Longer than that. — Three weeks? It might be t 
Mwmtb, if not more. — Did he erer tell yoa it was actually sore— the skin was off--4hat 
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it was sore in thmt sense ? No ; it vis «ore,lM fkneied, dnpngk a slif^ eoldiie Ind p3t. 
Did he ever tell yon it had healed? Ko. — ^Did he beaides the garble tiUte medicine 
while he was- at the house ? Not thai I am awave of. — Do yon mean to say you neTer 
saw pill-boxes about? Only while he was ill. — I mean before his last iUaess? No, I 
never did. — Had he a congh ? No, not particularly. — ^He had a cough, had he ? A 
slight cough, not a violent cough ; a cough a person would have through cold, not a 
fi«qaent, violent cough. — Rarely, I suppose, without one, though ikot a violent one P I 
did not say he was rarely without one. — ^What do you say about it ? I say he had a 
slight one at the time his throat was sore ; it would be through cold perhaps. — Just before 
he went to Shrewsbury had he been at all ailing ? Not to my knowledge. — ^When he 
oame back from Shrewsbury he at once said he was ailing, did he not ? That he was 
poorly. — ^How long did you stay at the Talbot Inn after he died ? Till the day after 
Christmas-day. — ^Where did you ^o to then ? Home. — ^Where is home ? In the Potteriee^ 
Shelton. — -Have you been in service since ? Yes. — ^Where ? Dolly's Hotel. — ^Is that in 
London ? Yes, Patemoster-row. — ^When did you go into service in Dolly's Hotel ? In 
January. — ^Are you in service there now ? Na — ^How long did you remain there ? Till 
February; I stayed six weeks there. — ^Dolly's is a chop-house close by ? Yes. — In what 
capacity were you there ? Chambermaid. — ^Did you after you came to London see Mr. 
Stepheos? Yes. — ^How soon after you came to London? Perhaps about a week. — Where did 
you see Mr. Stephens ? At Dolly's Hotel. — ^Was it more than once ? More than once or 
twice. — ^How many times ? I do not exactly know. — Endeavour to tell me ? Perhaps fonr 
or five times. — ^^Vill you swear it was not ten times ? It might be. — ^Was it twenty times f 
Not that I am aware of. — ^Will you swear it was not twenty times ? I will. — ^Will you swear 
it was not more than twelve ? It might be six or seven ; that was about the outsider- 
Will you swear it was not twelve, and not more than aix or seven ? I cannot exactlj 
keep account — ^Where did yon see him, in the coffee-room or in a private room ? Some* 
times he would speak to me while Mrs. Dewhurst was there, in one of her sitting-roean^ 
— Then you went into a sitting-room and ^>oke to him akme ? Not at all times. — ^Bnt 
frequently alone ? Perhaps twice or ihree times. — Who was there besides ? Sometinta 
Mrs. Dewhurst, sometimes Miss Dewhurst^ — I presume that is the landlady of the umf 
Yes. — Was it always about Mr. Cook's death he spoke to yon? No, it was not.— -What 
else had he to speak to yon about? He would merely call to sae how I liked London, and 
whether I was well in health, and all that. — ^Mr. Stephens is a man not in yonr station, ha 
is a gentleman ; do yon mean to say he called to see how yon liked lumdon ? Just to sae 
whether I liked the place. — ^He called six times on you to see whether you liked the places 
4o you mean to tell that to the jury on your oath : do you persist in that ? Yes.— That be 
ealled six times to see how you liked the place, is that what you say ? I am not going to take 
aooy oath : he always called on me to ask me how I liked London. — ^What did he call aboat? 
Bometimes one thing, sometimes another. — What besides Mr. Cook's death ? Nothing he- 
aides that. — Had you conversed with him much at the Talbot Inn when he was there joM 
before the funeral ? Some 1 ittle. — Had you had any private conversation with him ? No^ — 
Had yon never been in a room with him alone at the Talbot Inn ? No. — ^Had he spokea 
to you about coming to London ? No. — Now, when he came to Dolly's Hotel he spoke to 
yon about Mr. Cook's death and nothing else ; is that so ? On your oath did he speak ta 

?ou about anything else ? Yes, many more things — What eke ? I cannot remember.— 
*dl me a single thing of sufficient importance to have renunned in your memory that he 
spoke to you about except Mr. Cook's death ? I do not remember : I do not ke^ sock 
things in my head for weeks or months together. — ^Did you not tell him after he had 
been calling two or three times, <* Why, Mr. Stephens, you have been here often enough; 
I have told you all I know " ? No, I did not — Did he give you money during the time 
you were there ? Never. — ^Never ? Never a farthing. — Has he made you any promises? 
No. — Not even to get you a place ? Not at all. — ^When did you see him last? Yester- 
day. — ^W^here ? In court — Is he in court now ? Not that I am aware of, — When did 
you see him last out of court ? I saw him last Tuesday at Dolly's Hotel. — Was it stiU 
about Mr. Cook's death he was speaking to you? — He merely said, '* How do you do? " 
and asked me how I was; plenty more were present. — ^Did he dine at Dolly's? No. — 
Does he live there? He may do, for what I know. — ^Do you mean to swear that ? I do 
not know where he lives. — Where was it at Dolly's you saw him last Tuesday ? In one 
of the rooms. — In the parlour? In a sitting-room. — Were you alone with him ? No. — 
Who was there ? Lavinia Barnes. — Lavinia liames of the Talbot inn ? Yes. — Wsta she 
in plac^» at Dolly's too ? She is staying at Dolly's now. — Then Mr. Stephens had an 
interview with you and Lavinia Barnes ? 

The Attorney-General — ^I beg your pardon, she has not said so; do not f ut an am* 
bignous phrase into the witness s mouth which she, has not said. \ 
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liord Campbell. — If yoa repeat what she says you must repeat it correctly. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — ^What am I to call it but an interwiew ? Was there a meeting 
between him and yon and Lavinia Barnes in the same room ? There were two more 
gentlemen in the room besides us three. — Who ? Mr. Hattou and Mr. Gardner. — Is Mr. 
Hatton the diief officer of police in Staflfordshire, at Rugeley and the neighbourhood. I 
suppose he is. — ^You knew him when you were there, did you not? Yes. — Is Mr. 
Ganiner an attorney at Rugeley ? I believe so. — On this occasion was all the talk about 
Mr. Cook's death ? I cannot remember ; it might be mentioned. — ^Do you mean to say 
there was no word said about anything else ? Yes, I dare say there was. — ^Will you 
swear there was a single subject of conversation mentioned ? I do not pretend to keep in 
By head what the conversation was. — ^Will you undertake to say there was a single sub- 
ject of conversation mooted between you and Lavinia Barnes and those gentlemen except 
the subject of Cook's death ? Will I undertake to say it, do you say ? — Yes. There 
were many more things talked about. — What ? That I do not wish to mention. — You must 
mention what was the subject of conversation ? I cannot remember ; it will be impossible 
fbr me to remember. — Do you mean to undertake to swear these gentlemen did talk to 
you on other subjects besides the death of Mr. Cook ? They were not talking witli me 
alone, but among themselves; I was not paying attention to what they were talking 
about. — You and Lavinia Barnes were in the room ? Yes ; perhaps my thoughts were 
occupied about something else ; I was not paying attention to them. — ^Were there any 
other subjects talked about that now remain. in your memory, and that you can speak to? 
I cannot remember. — ^And you cannot remember any other matter of conversation ? I 
oannot. — ^They did talk about Mr. Cook's death ? They might, but I cannot remember. 
— ^I)id they tdk about the trial that was coming on ? That I do not know. — Did they 
talk about the evidence that you were to give? 'No; not that I heard. — Did they a^ 

a what you could prove ? No. — Did they read your depositions over to you, taken 
re the coroner ? No, they did not. — Did they read anything else to you ? I saw 
nothing produced. — Was anything read to you ? No. — ^Was anything read to you from a 
newspaper ? No. — ^Did Mr. Stephens in any previous interview read to you anything 
fW>m a newspaper ? No. — Did he ever read your depositions to you ? No. — ^Did he 
-ever talk to you about the symptoms which Mr. Cook exhibited shortly before his death ? 
He did not. — ^Do you know Mr. Dean ? I do not. — You do not know a Mr. Dean ? No. 
•—Was that the first time since Mr. Cook's death you had seen Mr. Hatton? No; I had 
aeen him before. — ^How many times? I cannot remember. — ^Half-a-dozen times? t 
43hould not think more than twice. — Will you swear not more than twice; will yon 
swear not half-a-dozen times ? I am sure not half-a-dozen times. — Where did you see 
him before ? I saw him once at Dollar's. — Was that about Mr. Cook's death ? No, it 
was not. — ^What was it about ? I believe he dined there, and I merely saw him. — Did 
you see him in the coffee-room ? I saw him in a sitting-room. — Did you wait upon him? 
No^ I did not. — Were you alone in the room with him ? No. — Do you mean to say he 
was talking to you about Mr. Cook's death ? Not that I can remember. — ^Did he speak 
at all about Mr. Cook's death to you ? He might, but I cannot remember. — Did he ? 
I cannot remember, I teU you. — Do not tell me you cannot remember : what did he 
speak to you about ? did he, upon your oath, speak to you about Mr. Cook's death ? I 
cannot remember. — ^What do you thmk ? I do not pretend to tell you what I thinks — 
Do you mean to say you cannot tell us whether he spoke to you about Mr. Cook's death? 
He might do. — Did he ? I do not know. — Do not you believe he did ? I say I cannot 
remember. — Do not you believe he did ? I do not know whether he did or not : he 
might .— Did he not? I say I do not know. — Do you recollect anything else he swd? 
He asked me how I was, I remember.— Did he say a good deal more to you besides that? 
He might. — ^Did he not ? I do not know. — Had you seen Mr. Gardner before since Mr. 
Cook's death? Yes.— How often ? Three or four times.— Where ? Once at Dolly's.— 
In what other places, and when? I have met him in the street. — Spoken to him? 
Merely said, " How do you do," or " Good morning." — Is that once, or more ? Twice. 
— ^Have you met him anywhere else besides Dolly's and the street? Not that I am aware 
of. — That is a thing you can answer positively ? Then I say no. — You mean positively to 
•say you have not seen him anywhere else except at Dolly's and in the street ? No. — ^You 
have not been to any attorney's office with him? No. — Had you any talk with him in 
the street besides " How do you do " ? No. — You left Dolly's in February ? Yes.— 
Have you been in London since before you came up for this trial ? No. 

Lord Campbell. — ^^After you left Dolly's, you went back to your home ? Yes. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — Where are you living now when you are at home ? With my 
mother. — ^Where is that ? In Rugeley she is now. — ^How long have you been living at 
'Rugeley with your mother? About three weeks. — Where were you living before that? 
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Among my fiiends. — Was that at Ifitchingley ? Tes. — Who are your friends ? I hare 
some friends there. — Who are they ? Friends are friends, I snppose. — ^I do not mean to 
ask yon any mde qnestions, hat that is hardly an answer to me ; witii whom have yon 
heec living ? With some friends there ; among my friends.— With whom ? I say I hare 
been living with my friends. — ^Do yon know a man of the name of Datton ? I do. — ^Whot 
is Datton ? He is a friend of mine. — It is with him yon have been living? I have been 
living with two. — ^We will take one at a time, if yon please. Have yon been living at 
Dntton's ? I have been staying there a short time- — What is Mr. Datton? A friend of 
mine. — Is 'there a Mrs. Datton ? Yes, his mother. — Have you been living with Mr. 
Dntton ? Yes. — ^As a friend ? I have been stajrii^ there. — ^How long ? Aboat a month« 
— What aged man is Datton ? Aboat thirty, perhaps. — ^A labooring man ? Yes. — His 
mother lives in the honse ? Yes. — ^How long have you known him ? About two years. 
— ^What sort of a house is it? A cottage. — How many rooms has it? Two down and 
two up. — ^Two bed-rooms? Yes. — ^His mother sleeps in one? Yes. — ^Where did you 
sleep? With her. — Always? Yes. — Will you swear that? Yes. — How long had yon 
known the mother ? Ever since I had kuown him. — ^Two years ? Yes. — ^Is his mother 
dependent on him? No. — ^W^hat is his mother? I believe she has 6s. a-week coming in. 
— What has he coming in? That 1 do not know. — ^You know aboat? I do not. — Is he 
there now as ikr as you know ? For anything I know he is. — ^Who are your other friends 
there ? I do not know I have any more there. — ^You said you had been staying with 
another friend? I was staying with a cousin awhile. — ^Who is that? She is in the 
Potteries. — Is that the friend you alluded to when you spoke of two ? I spoke of his 
brother being there, another single brother. — What did you leave Dolly's for ? 1 did 
not like the place. — ^Did you leave of your own accord ? Yes. — ^You can read, I suppose ? 
Yes. — Easily? Yes. — You can read newspapers? Yes. — ^Have you read the case of 
a Mrs. Dove ? I do not remember ; I may have done i>o. — A case, that lately occurred at 
Leeds, of a lady who was said to have been poisoned by her husband ? I did not read it ; 
I heard it spoken of. — ^By whom ? By many. — ^By whom? I cannot mention one more 
than another. — By Mr. Stephens? No. — Will you swear that? I will. — Did you never 
hear him mention it? No.— Did Mr. Gardner? No.— Did Mr. Hatton? No.— WiU 
you swear that? Not one belonging to this trial. — ^Were you told when yon heard of it 
what the symptoms of Mrs. Dove were ? I think not ; I merely heard there had been 
strychnine used at Leeds; another strychnine case. — Do you mean to say you never 
heard the symptoms stated to you ? I did not. — Were the symptoms of strychnine ever 
mentioned to you by any one ? No, never. — Will you swear that ? I will swear it. — 
When and to whom did you first use the expression " twitching," which you mentioned 
90 repeatedly yesterday? To the Coroner 1 did. — Will you swear that? Yes ; if I did 
not mention *' twitching," I mentioned something to the same effect. — ^You will not 
swear you used that word at the Coroner's ? No, I could not swear that — It is fidr to 
tell you, as 1 have the deposition before me, that you did not. 

The Attomty-General, — Do not say that, because I shall show how these depositions 
were taken. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — I intend to put them in. — ^When will you swear you first used the 
word ** twitching," which you used so frequently yesterday V I cannot remember when 
first I used the word. — Did you ever use it before you came to London ? Yes ; but I 
do not know to whom. — WiU you swear you ever used it before you came to London ? 
Yes. — How can you swear it, when you do not know to whom ? I believe I used it in 
mother's house. — ^Will you swear you have ? Yes ; and described the symptoms the 
young man died under. — Will you swear you used the word •* twitching " ? Yes ; at 
motbei^s. — Is your mother here ? No ; she is not — ^When will you swear you first used 
the word "jerking" to anybody? I cannot remember that. — ^Has it ever been used to 
you by anybody ? Not that I am aware of. — ^Will you undertake to swear it has not ? 
It has not — -Have you ever been asked by anybody if there were not ^ jerkings" ? I 
cannot remember. — Nor if there were "twitchings" ? I cannot remember. — ^You stated 
yesterday, that on the Sunday some broth was l^nght in in a break&st-cnp ; that you 
swear to; between 12 and 1 o'clock ; that you took it up into Cook's bed-room ; yoa 
tasted it, and drank about two tablespoonfuls ; that you were sick ; that you were sick 
the whole afternoon, and vomited at least twenty times ? I do not remember that 1 used 
the words ^ twenty times." 

The Attorney-General, — She did not ; it is in the depositions, but she did not say that 
yesterday. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — ^The witness may be right ; I see she said she vomited till 5 o'clock. 
Did you state one word about, it in your depositions before the Coroner? It nerec 
occurred to me then ; it occurred' to me iVwreft ^^51^ ^J^jenrw^.— ^^s^ «=^ *^ ^^'et ^atr 
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cmrrtd to job before the Coroner? It did not.— Did ymi etste tins betee the Coroner* 
** I tasted the broth on the Soadey before Cook^f death ; it was aoC made in this hooae; 



I thoogfai the hroch werj pxtd after I had tasted it ; I believe some broth had been 
over on the Satarda3r;BOffatiig peculiar was in the taste of the broth"? No;Ieonld] 
taste anything peodiar, — k thaU what yon stated beTore the Coroner ? I beliere it ia 
Yon had been before the CcMroi;er, and had retired, and were then recalled? I eaimoe 
remember that, — ^Were joa examined twice before the Coroner ? Yes ; I beliere three 
times. — On the first oceanon your attention had been called to the ikct of broth hawmg 
been sent orer ? It was on one occasion ; I do lcA remember whether it was the firsts-— 
On one occasion yonr attention was called to the broth ? It was. — ^And yon were asked 
if yoa tasted it» were yon not? "Yes. — And jim did state yon tasted it, aiid thonglit ig 
Tery good after yon had tatted it ; if it be true yon tasted it, and it made yoa sick, and 
that yon Tomited frequently in the conrse of the afternoon, how eame it you did not 
state that to the Coroaer? It nerer occurred to me; I did not think it was the broth at 
the time. — I think you told ns yesterday you went to bed in consequence of the romit- 
ing ? Yes ; I did- — I suppose sickness of that kind, repeated frequently in the coarav 
of an afternoon, is not n yery eommon occurrence with yon ; are you subject to be siek? 
No ; I hnYe a bilious attack sometimes, but not such riolcDt vomiting as I bad that after- 
noon. — Did yoa ascribe it to any other cause at that time ? I could not at ail ntwnnt 
for it at that tbne^—Yoa only took two tat^lespoonftils, I think ? That is alL— How soob 
after did the Tomitinff oome on? From half an hour to an hour.— On the Satordajr 
morning yoa say Cook had cofiee for breakfast ; did he express a wish to have it ? I 
. bdliere Mr. Pidmer ordered coffee. — Did be express a with to you ? Not that I heard 
him^ — ^Do yoa mean to say, the first you heanC as for as yon reeoUect, that his break- 
fost was to be of coffee, was from Palmer ? I do not know whether Palmer told me to 
bring coffee, or whether it was Mr. Cook ; I do not remember which, but I never knew 
Mr. Cook to take coflbe in bed before; be generally took tea. — I understood tou to say 
yesterday, P^dmer came over at 8 c^doek and ordered a ci^i ci coSee for Cook ; do yoa 
adhere to that? I cannot remember whetfacir Palmer orderod it or not. — You said yes- 
terday Palmer ordered it? I do liOt remember it. — Did yoa not stato yesterday that 
Palmer came oi^er at 8 cTclodc, and ordered a cup of cOTee for Cook, and '^ I tbiLk I 
gave it to Cocdt and put it into his own hands ; I did not see him drink it ; Palmer was 
there;" you stated tbat yesterday; is that true or not? If I said it yesterday, it is 
correct; but I cancot remember whether Palmer ordered the euSee or not now. — Yoa 
stated yesterday, when jrou wero examined, that he ordered the coffiee ; and you stated 
that he came and ordered it, and you took it and gave it into Coc^s hands, and Palmer 
was there ; fa that true, or not/ That is correct — ^You swear to it now? Yes. — Yoa 
doubted it a moment ago ? If that was stated yesterdav, I do not donbt it was correct. — 
Is that your only reason for stating it to be correct ? I believe it to be correct. 

Lord Cax FBELL read over the statement of the witness given in evidence yesterday. 

Mr. Herjectnt h7iee,r-Will you swear that is correct? Yes. — Yoa stated just now you 
doubted alniut it, but that it is correct if yon ftaid to yesterday ? It is no doutn correct, 
if I said so* — ^Why should that maju; it more correct, 'if you cannot say it w^w from your 
own recollection ? I cannot remember as well tcMiay as I did yestorday. — Did yon state 
this before the Coroner: *' On Safunlay he had coffee for breakfost about 8 o'clock ; he 
ate nothing; he fomited directly he haid swallowed it; up to the time I had given him 
the cofiee I had not iseen Palmer.'' IHd you ttate that before the Coroner? That 
cannot remember. — ^Did yon state l^efore the Coroner, he vomited directly be had sws 
lowed it ? I cannot remember* — Can you remember whether you stated that part of wh 
I put to you, ** Up to the time 1 had given him the cofl^ 1 had not seen Palmer ' 
I cannot remember. — You stated yesterday yoa saw a pilL>box on Monday nijdit, whi 
was sent over there about 8 o'clock wrapped up in paper ? Yes. — And that yon pteced 
on the dressing-table of Cook's bed-room ? \'es. — ^ALd you stated yesterday that on tfa 
same evening yoa saw Palmer in Cook's room between S» and 10 o'clock ? Yes. — ^D 
you say a word about tl^at before the O^roner? I do not remember ; I might 60; 
cannot remember that i;ow.— Do i«ot you know you did not sa^ tl:at before the Corone 
Perhaps I was not atked the question by the Coroner ; I did not say anything, €f 
when I was asked.— Do you kLOw whetLer you said it, or not ? I cannot remer 
whfher I did or w4.— \ViIl you now bwfstr he wa* there between 9 and 10 o'clock? 
— ^I'liat he was tht're ? Yes ;'he brought a jar of jelly, and I opened it. 

Lf>rd Camfbeuu— At the Tallx^t ? Yes. 

Mr. Serjeant 8i*€e. — Uow lonjr, about, aftor 9 will yen swear he was there ? I c 
xemember; between 9 and 10 ; I cannot remember to a quarter of an hour. — We ( 
eMpeetjoa to fpeak to ten miiintes or a quarter of an hour ; was it nearer to 9 tha 
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I ihaiild say it was neaeer to IQ than 9 ; I should fancj so. — You say it was half-psjit 10 
when yoa left Cook, and you do not recollect whether Palmer was there then ? I do 
B0fc»—* Then you have no certain recoUection of seeiug him there that night after that 
time ? Not until he was fetched over.^ — ^Do you know when he took the pilU ? I do not. 
— 'You stated yesterday that you asked him on. the Tuesday afternoon what he thought 
the cause of his ilkiess was ? That was the first thing in the morning ; Tuesday morning. 
—He was then composed: more comfortable? Yes. — You then asked him what he 
thought was the cause of his illness ; did he say, ** The pills which Palmer gave me at 
half-past ten ;*' did you say that yesterday ? Yes. — Did you say that before the Coroner ? 
No. — ^flave you been questioned by any one since Mi*. Cook's death respecting what yoa 
^d say before the Coroner, as to when these piils might have been given, or respecting 
anything you said about these pills before the Coroner ? Yes. — ^Was that at Illtclungley ? 
Yes. — Was that by Dr. ColUer ? Yes. — Did you tell him that the gentlemen in London 
had altered your evidence on that point, and that your evidence was now to be that ** Cook 
said the pirn which Palmer gave him at half-past 10 made him ill " ? I did not tell him 
the gentlemen had altered my evidence. — ^Did you state anything about your evidence 
being altered since ? Yes. — ^What did you state ? He said ** he had not got that down 
in what I had given to the Coroner in the Corober's papers -" I said ** No, I thought it 
was down in some of the papers ; I had given it to a gentleman in London.'' — Did yoa 
say the evidence had been altered by anybody, or yourself, since ? It had been altered 
by myself since ; it had occurred to me smce. — Did you say who the gentleman was yoa 
had given it to ? I could not say, because I did not remember. — Where had you given it 
to anybody ? I gave it to him at Dolly's. — You have said in some of the papers ; were 
there more papers than one there, besides the deposition ? I believe that paper was the 
only one, except Dr. Collier's. — ^But you did say in some of the papers ? Yes, the one 
he had ; I gave it to the one at Dolly's. — Do you mean to tell the jury you did not know 
to whom you gave it ? I did not ask the gentleman who he was, and he did not tell me. 

Lord Campbell. — Do you mean, that you do not know his name ? No, I do not. 

Mr. Serjeant 8hee, — ^A gentleman came to you at Dolly's ; did he tell you from whom 
he came ? No ; he asked me, ** Would I answer him 'a few questions?" I said, " Cer- 
tainly." He did not tell me who he was, neither did I ask him who he was. 

Lord Campbell. — ^You did not know who he was ? I did not. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — Where did you'see him, in a private room ? In a sitting-room. — 
How long were you with him ? Perhaps half an hour. — Did he ask you many questions ? 
Not very many. — Was he writing while you were answering the questions? Yes. — Did 
not he tell yon who he was, or whom he came from ? He did not. — Or what it was 
wanted for ? No. — ^Did he mention Mr. Stephens's name ? Yes. — ^What did he say about 
BIr. Stephens ? Mr. Stephens was with him ; he called Mr. Stephens by name. — ^Why 
did you not tell us that before ? You did not ask me. — Then, although you did not know 
who he was, you knew he was an acquaintance of Mr. Stephens, because he came with 
him ? He did. — And all you said then was taken down ? Yes. — Did you say before the 
Coroner that when Cook was ill on Monday night, and sitting up in bed beatmg the bed- 
clothes, Cook said, ** I cannot lie down, I shall suffocate if I do " ? I do not remember 
whether I said that or not to the Coroner. — Did you say before the Coroner his body 
and neck were moving and jerking ? I do not know whether I mentioned the word 
jerking ; I know I said his body and neck were moving constantly, or something of that 
sort.— -Do you know you did not use the word jerking ? I am not positive about it ; I 
might, or I niight not. — Did you say before the Coroner ** he would throw his head back 
and raise himself up again " ? Yes. — You will say you said tliat ? Yes. — Did you say 
he was jumping and jerking all over the body ? I do not know whether I mentioned the 
word " jerking ;" I said the whole of the body was in a jumping, snatching way. — Did 
you say it was difficult for him to speak, he was so short of breath ? Yes, I believe I 
did. — Did you say he called aloud " murder " twice ? No, I did not mention that to the 
Coroner. — Did you say that the fingers did not move ? I cannot remember.— Did you 
say as soon as he thought you had rubbed his hands sufficiently he thanked you ? Not 
to the Coroner, I did not — You did not say what you have already told me, that yoa 
noticed him to twitch while you were rubbing his hand ; you did not say that, did you ? 
Not that I can remember.— Or anything to that effect, anything expressing the same 
meaning? I sm sure I do not remember now. — Do not you know you did not state to 
the Coroner anything meaning the same thing as that you noticed him to twitch while 
yoa were rubbing his hand ? I cannot remember. — Did you say before to the Coroner, 
*' Mr. Cook said the pills stuck fast in his throat, he could not swallow them " ? That I 
do not remember.— 'I'hat is a remarkable circumstance ? I did not answer the Corooftc 
aaything more than he asked me ; if he had aske^ ma ^^^^ <:^a«k"Cvy5A ^^»5 ^^»«iiOttK^%. 
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heeajattweied ihe fiae af I am aatweriiig them to yoii/— Did 700 Mate to the Caraacr 
that Palmer told too to gire Imn tome tooat-and^irater m a apooo ? No, I did Dot — IM 
JOB atate to the Coroner that fos did giTe hsm toattFaod»irater in a fpoon, and thai ii* 
•mqjped at the 9000, got it between hta teeth, §0 that it waa diiBeolt to get it oat of hi^ 
month ? I did not^ — ^I>id joo state to the Coroner that hit head and neek moved forwavi 
tocether, and tiiat it waa m that waiy he got the »poon ? I did not. — £Hd you jttate that 
while anything of the kind waa going on Ibe water got down his throat, and he got the 
pill* down? Yea. 

Lord Cakfbklu — T nndetitand yon propose nsott properly to pot these depositioBt 
iserSdence? 

Mr, Herjeani Hhu, — ^Yea, I do, my Lord* 

Lord CaHfuxl. — Then it is hardly worth while to pat these qoestions. 

Mr. Herjemd 8hee, — ^For several days the jary will have in their mind the statement of 
the proseentioB* 

Lord Campbell. — I think most sincerely a wilnesf can hardly be expected to know 
all she sairl dnring a long examination. 

Mr, Bahoit ALtCMOir,— Is it not more reasonaMe and fi»ir that the jury <ihoald now 
see the manner in which these qoestions were pot by the Coroner, 

Mr, Herjeant Hhee, — I jtirffoitit, my Lord^ as soon' as this examination is do&e, to read 
the depositions as part of my case. 

The Aitcmey'OeTieral, — I shonld have interposed, and sobmitted that the witnen waa 
entitled to hear the depositions rea^l, were it not that I am prepared with evidence, which 
I shall presently addoce, to show repeated expostulations were addressed to the Coroner 
on the score of his omiUing Xo pat the necessary qoetiwng; and above all, omitting to 
take down the answers that were given. The Coroner did not call on her to make her 
statement, bat pat questions to her. 

Mr, Serjeant Hhee, — ^There is no doubt the depositions most be read, and I have said 
fWym the first I lyropose to read them, I am not aware it is necessary to read them 
before you pat tnese questions, and there is a reason why it should not be, I have 
acted to the best ^ my Judgment in the matter, and lodked at the eaten before T u>ffk 
this coarse, I have only another question or two to pot. Did yoa tell the Coroner he 
snapped at the glass when Palmer gave him a draught, when he gave him the spoon ? f 
did not: if the Coroner had asked me to describe the full symptoms, I should have done 
so from beginning to end, but he di/1 not : he asked me question by question, and what 
they were I do not recollects — You would have answered these questions if they ha^l l)een 

Kt to you? Yes^— The first time that you were examined was that gentleman 
', Taylor (pfAntinff to J/r, Taylor) yretent? I believe he was ; I coold not swear to the 
gentleman, hat I Wlieve so. 

Lord Cam PSELU — ^Examined where ? 

Mr, Herjefrnt Sftee, — Before the coroner, my Lord, Were you not recalled after yott 
had been examined once, for the purpose of descriMng the symptoms for I>r, Taylor to 
hear? I was not, — Were you examined as to the symptoms on any occasion when yoa 
knew the medical gentlemen were there? I was not, — I will take you now tr> the next 
night : did yon obtSrve how Mr, Palmer was dressed when he came over on the Tueaday 
sight, when you went to fetch him, and he looked out of the window ; how was he 
dressed? It was on the Monday night I stated to the coroner how Palmer was 
dressed, not on the Tuesday night; I cannot recollect what sort of a cap he wore. 

Mr, Jamei^^She said yesterday he said he had never dressed so quick in his life, > 
nothing was sMd about how he was dressed, 

Mr, Barost Alovrsos, — ^The question was not asked, hecatiie I made a note in 
minute that it should be asked, 

Mr, Herjeani Hhee^—On Tuesday night, when he came over after the illne« 
Mr, Cook commenced, how was he dressed ? He had a plaid dressing-gown on ; ti 
eaanot remember what sort of cap he had, whether it was a drab one or a black on 
Did you observe how he was abmit the neck and throat ; had he a shirt on, or 
coilsr, or any appearance of a man who had been up, or who had only lately got 01 
bed? I do not know I noticed particularly about it.— You coold not say whethe 
had hii idcht-shirt on or his day-shirt on ? No,— Or whether he had slippers f 
boots or shoes ? I cannot remember. — Yoa were asked yesterday, towards the c' 
jonr exafflinationf upon the suhjeet of yoar aoing into the room after Mr, Cook'r 
at the reqvest of Mr, Jones, and yoa statea that Mr, Jones came oat, and sai^ 
the hading^ **pMimer wanto yoa ia Mr. Cook'* lOom," or ** Will yoa | 
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He nid either '' Palmer wante ^ou/' or « Will yoa go in ? " pointing towardf the door ; 
I do not recollect the wordf .»— Ind yon bbj you saw Palmer, ten minntea after Mr. Jonea 
told jon to go into the room, with a coat in hia hand, searching the pockets ? Not ten 
lainnt^^ after Mr. Jonea told me to go in ; as soon as Mr. Jones came out he desired 
me to go into the room, which I did at once. — ^Then you did go in at once as soon as 
Jones told yon to go in? Yes.— Was it then you saw Palmer handling the coat? 
Searching the pockets of the coat.— Then ? Yes. — Did you state before the coroner 
that Palmer, when you went in, did not seem at all confused? I did not discover any- 
thing aboat him that looked like confusion. — Do you remember stating that ? I do not 
remember. — ^Did you state you saw him search under the pillow and bolster, and that he 
just tamed the comer up, as a gentleman would do looking for a watch ? Yes. — ^And 
that at that time he had the coat in his hand? Yes. — Do you remember ^he room in 
which the examination of Mr. Cook's body took place ? Yes. — ^Will you endeavour to 
describe that room ; how many doors are there to it ? 

Mr. James, — I shall produce, myLords, in re-examination, a model which, I believe, 
shows the situation of that room. We may as well have it now. 

[A model of Palmer^s house and the hotel opposite, was produced, and the position 
of the room and buildings explained.] 

Mr. Serjeant 8hee, — Does this describe the long room in which the body was examined 
^pointing to the modet]? I think it does. — ^Where does that door lead to? Into a 
aitting-room. — Is there any outlet but that? Yes ; there is another door. — Does that fp 
into another bedroom ? On to the landing. — ^There is a gaslight nearly opposite to ms 
room ? There is no gas at all on the landing. — ^There is a ga^ight in the street, nearly 
opposite Palmer's house ? There is a lamp over Mr. Masters's door, the Talbot Arms. — 
Is that a gaslifiht ? Yes. — ^Do you know the width of the street between the two 
houses? No, loo not. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^I have no more questions to put to this witness, and I now propose 
that the depositions should be read. 

Lord Campbell. — It is quite proper it should be so. 

[The deposition of the witness taken before the Coroner was read by Mr. Straight.] 
Be-examined by Mr. James, 

How long do you think you were under examination before the coroner altogether ; 
about how Ions ; an hour or two ? Perhaps a couple of hours. — On different occasions ? 
Yes. — You said you were never asked before the coroner to describe all the svmptoms 
you saw ? No. — ^Who put tjie questions to you ? The coroner. — ^The coroner himself ? 
X es, — ^And who wrote down your answers ? The coroner's clerk, I believe. — ^The clerk 
took them down, and the onroner put the questions ? Yes. — Did you do more on that 
examination than answer the questions the coroner put to yon ? No ; what he asked 
me I answered. — You say tiie coroner did not ask you to make any full statement of the 
symptoms and all you saw, but put the questions to you ? Yes. 

Lord Campbell. — Did he ask what effect the broth had on you ? — The coroner asked 
jne if the broth had any effect on me, and I said not that I was aware of. 

Mr. Baron Aldebsov. — That is not down. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — What brought to vour mind afterwards the vomitiuj^ after 
taking the broth ? ^t explain it to the Judge and jury. I do not know ; I believe it 
was some one else m the house that mentioned my sickness first. — It did not occur to 
you; you believe some one else mentioned it? Yes ; I believe some one else mentioned 
Ufirst. 

Lord Campbell.— When ? Perhaps a week after the coroner was there. 

Mr. James, — You must not state what that person said ; but who was it ? I cannot re- 
member who it was, but it was some of my fellow-servants in the house. — Is it the factyou 
were vomiting after taking the broth ? Yes. — And that you went to bed ? Yes. — Does 
Lavinia Barnes know that ? Yes. — Your deposition makes you say, ** I got to the room ; 
he said it was the pills that made him ill f I am speakine of going into the room next 
morainff ; " he took the pills about half-past ten ;" what do you mean by that ? He said, 
" I^took the pills."— What did you say before the coroner ? I believe 1 said before the 
coroner, " the pills 1 took at half-past ten ;" I cannot exactly remember. — You believe 
you said, " the pills that I took at half-past ten ;" but you cannot remember the 
eauet words. Yes. — *^ It was when I saw him the next morning, at eight o'clock, he said 
he thought the pills made him ill f that is what Mr. Cook stated to you ? He said, " the 
pills given me at half-past ten ;" those were the words.— Yom hk^ \V».1^v«*«?'$^'^ 
ttune of Dr. Collier called on you? Yes.— Do^ou*fce\mii*\ii<»\ffV'^ X<ifc,-^>aM5i«^>^'^ifc 
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:giDlleiBan ? Tlie one there (pointing to Dr, Col/f^r).— Did he make any representation 
•to you of what he was? He ntd he was for the Crown. — What else did he say he was? 
•He asked me questions about the inauest and about the death of Mr. Cook. — ^When was 
it he oame to you and said he was for the Crown? I do not remember the day of ^ tie 
month. — ^But about how long since ? It might be three weeks or a month, or more sioee. 
-—Where did he find you? At Hitchingley. — ^What statement did you give him ; did he 
ask you questions ? He did.—'Did he take down any statement of yours ? Some little, 
BOt all ; some he wrote down, not all. — Did you see him write down something you said? 
Yes. — Did he take away with him what he wrote down ? Yes. — ^Did Mr. Collier ask 
jou to sign it? No ; he did not. — ^How long was he writing anything from your lips? 
1 cannot exactly remember; perhaps it might be half an hour or three-quarters. — ^Where 
was it you saw him ; in a room in the house ? Yes. 

Lord Campbell. — Did he read over to you what he had taken down ? I cannot 
remember whether he did or not ; I believe not. 

Mr. James. — Was any other person with him ? I believe there were two persons 
outside, they did not come into the house ; I saw two join him. — Should you know them 
again ? I cannot say I should, I merely saw them at the garden gate. — One question 
about the broth ; was there any taste that struck you in the broth when you took it ? I 
•tasted turnips and celery. — ^Nothing more than the taste of the broth ? Nothing but the 
vegetables. — Did you ever taste tartar emetic ? I have not. — You do not know whether 
ithere is any taste in it or not ? No. — How loug were you living at the Talbot Arms 
i^together ? Two years. — You said Mr. Cook once had a gargle for his throat ? Yes.— 
What sort of a gargle was it ? A liquid in a bottle. — ^Do you know what the ordinaij 
gargle for a sore- throat is ? No, I do not ; but I have seen him take some in his mouti^ 

firgle his throat, and spit it out. — Did he get that from Mr. Thirlby ? I believe it was; 
think I remember the label on the bottle. — Is that "Mr. Thirlby who was Mr. Piditter'i 
assistant ? Yes. — ^Do you know Mr. Thirlby ? Yes. — What is he ? A chemist and 
druggist. — Do you know whether he succeeded to Palmer's business? I believe he did. 
— You say you have been living with some friends, the fanuly of the Duttons : have 
you been engaged to be married to one of the Duttons ? I am engaged to one. 

Mr. Scfjertnt Shee, — Will your Lordships allow me to put one question to this witness ; 
was not what Dr. Collier said there^ " I am not for the Crown " ? 

Mr. Baron Alderson. — It is better Dr. Collier should be absent from the Court. If 
'he is to be examined as to facts, he ought not to be here at all ; he is here nnder tlie 
fidae pretence of being a doctor. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — I believe none of the witnesses are out of Court, my lord. 

The Attorney-General. — All the witnesses as to facts are out of Court. 

Mr. James, — There are two Courts provided for them for that purpose. 

The Recorder. — ^We have vacated our Courts ^r the verypm-pose of accommodating tiiaa. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — The question is, whether this is not what Dr. Collier said tohsiv 
^' I am not for the Crown, nor for the defence, nor for anything but the truth ; I am for 
neither party, nor anything but the truth " ? 

Lord Campbell. — You hear that; were those the words Dr. Collier spoke 'to you? 
He asked me, ** was I Elizabeth Mills ?" I said " yes ;" he said, ** would I answer him 
a few questions ; I said, "certainly ;" he said, " I am for the Crown, 1 want you to roesk 
with neither favour nor affection, I merely want the truth and nothing but the truth. 

Mr. JAMES GARDNER sworn.— Examined by the Attorne General. 

You are an attorney, and a member of the firm of Lander, Gardner, and Laudsr it 
Hugeley? I am. — You are the agents, I think, for Messrs. Clayton, Cookson, and 
Wainwright of Lincoln's Inn, who are the attorneys of Mr. Stephens the step-father d 
Mr. Cook ? 1 have acted for them in reference to Mr. Cook's affairs. — I believe Ifc 
Stephens, when he came down to Rugeley after the death of his step^son, brought alsttv 
to you from the firm in London with whom you correspond ? He did. — ^Did you attisi 
the inquest which was held on the body of Mr. Cook ? I did.— Did you take any part id 
the proceedings ? I put questions. 

Lord Campbell.— Mr. Ward was the Coroner ? Yes.— Is Mr. Ward an attowey? 
He is my lord. 

The Attomey-General—Did he put questions to the witness ? He did.— ^Who ti* 
down the answers ? His clerk.— Had you on behalf of Mr. Stephens occasion to ezpof- 
tulate with the Coroner as to questions which he put, or questions which fae omM 
to put ? On several occasions. 

The Attorney-General, — It is said h<iTe \a ittsSi evidence, and we will Aow yo«4*» 
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that fresh evidenoe did not come to be taken ^Mfore tiie Coroner. How oflen did you 
expostulate with him on that ? Several times each day. 

Lord Campbell. — How long did the inquest last ? I think five days, I am not quite 
sure. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee,—^1 sabmit these questions ought to be confined to the time of the 
examination of Elizabeth Mills. 

Lord Campbell. — We ought to know how these things are conducted. • The evidence 
I. have taken down is, " I expostulated with the Coroner as to the questions he put 'and 
omitted to put, several times a day." What was said there is part of the transaction of 
taking the evidence. It cannot be evidence against the prisoner, but it may explain the 
manner in which the depositions are taken. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — I submit, my Lord, it was merely a statement of the opini(m of the 
witness as to the manner in which the Coroner was discharging his duty. 

The Attorney-General. — The question I put is this : had you occasion to expostulate 
with the Coroner on the omission of his clerk to take down answers. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee.^-The question should be, " Did the clerk take down your 
answers." 

Lord Campbell. —While Elizabeth Mills was under examination, was any objection 
made as to the manner in which her evidence was taken down ? 

The Attorney-General. — I would ask that ; did you observe, while the examination 
was going on, ti^t the clerk omitted to put down answers given to the questions which 
had been put ? Certainly. 

Lord Campbell. — ^While Elizabeth Mills was under examination ? I cannot swear 
that; I cannot apply that to Elizabeth Mills' examination. 

The Attorney-General . — ^When did if arise ? I can only state it generally in this way, 
that when the depositions of the witness — 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — ^I submit, my Lords, this is not evidence. 

The Attorney-General. — Do I understand you to say yt)u exclude the evidence df 
Elizabeth Mills ? Certainly not.— Do you recollect whether, in the course of the exa- 
mination of Elizabeth Mills, any complaint was made of the omission to take down 
answers ? I cannot swear to that. — ^But do you recollect generally that in the course 
of that examination you had occasion to complain of the clerk not taking down the 
answers. 

Mr. Serjeant, Sliee. — I object to that question. 

Mr. Bajblon Aloebson. — I think you have forgotten she said she answered all th& 
questions put to her. 

The Attorney- General. — Do you remember whether Dr. Taylor, in the course of the 
examination of Elizabeth Mills, objected that some questions were not put by the Coroner 
that ought to be put ? No, I do not. 

The Attorney-General, — ^Then your Lordships think I ought not to put the question as 
to the omission. 

Lord Campbell. — ^You must do it more specifically. It is not suggested that the 
Coroner refused to correct any mistakes that were made. Your question is, had he 
occasion to do so and so. 

The Attomcy-General.^lt would not be right for me to say what I am prepared to 
wove through this witness on the subject. I am prepared to show such misconduct as 
led to expostulation not only -from this gentleman but from others. The object of the 
evidettee I now propose to give is twofold. Firstly, to show that questions were not put 
vhioh might have been put and ought to have ^een put ; and, secondly, to show even 
that questions were put and ansvrers given, which answers were not taken down. I 
taimot prove it in the individual case, but I am prepared to show that was the general 
^ ^ conduct pursued in the inquiry. 
• ]^. Lord Campbell. — We think that is too general. 

^t Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant SJi£e, 

After the examination by the professional men (the Coroner and the gentlemen 
. ,' attending professionally) did the jury put several questions ? A great many. 
^^ The Attorney-General. — You have been a$ked whether the jury asked questions; did 
^the jury make observations as to the necessity of putting questions ? Very strong obser- 
vations. — What did they Siiy ? 
ji> ' Mr. Serjeant Shee ol^ect^ to thetqontion. 
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Lord Campbell. — ^That is part of iprliat they do ; yon must haye the whole. 

The Attomey-GeneraLr—WhsA are the strong observations they made ? 

Mr. Serjeant 8hee, — I submit that question cannot be asked. 

The Attorney-General, — At the time they put questions did they assign any reason fi>r 
their interference in the examination ? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee objected to the question on the ground that it did not come within 
the scope of the single question he had put. 

Lord Campbell. — You asked whether the jury put questions : then what we are to 
determine is whether we are to receive in evidence the pre&ce^that they made in putting 
tiiose questions. 

The Attomey-Generah — ^Upon any occasion when the juiy interposed by the questions 
to which my friend referred, did they prefkce the questions with any observations ? 

Lord Campbell. — My brothers think the preface is not admissible. 

Mr. Justice Cbesswell. — I have that feeling. My brother Shee has now put in the 
deposition, and therefore I am at liberty to advert to what they do not show. They do 
not show any questions put by a juryman, or any answer as ^ven to a question put by a 
juryman. If that had been the case it might itself on the face of the paper have shown 
what was the motive of the jurymen in putting it, because we should have been able to 
judge whether these matters were inquired into before or not, but we are left in the 
dark on the depositions as returned, whether the questions were put by the jury or not, 
or whether it is a voluntary question put by the witness. So that we have not a proper 
foundation for the question put by the Attorney-General. 

Mr. Baron Aldebson. — ^The utmost extent you can go is to show the deposition of 
Elizabeth Mills contains a statement of questions put by the jury as well as the Coroner. 
As the deposition does not State one or the other, it will show the deposition is incor- 
rectiy taken. 

Mr. Justice Cbesswell. — It may be inferred from the very fiwt of the jurymen 
putting a number of questions, that questions had not been put eliciting to their satis£aM&- 
tion the facts of the case. * 

Mrs. ANNE BROOKS sworn.— Examined by the Attorney-General 

Where do you live ? In Manchester. — I believe ^ou are in the habit of attending 
races ? Sometimes. — ^Were you at Shrewsbury races in tiie November of 1855 ? Yes.— 
Do you know that the prisoner Palmer was at those races ? Yes, I saw him there.^- 
Had you any occasion to go and speak to him? Yes, I had* — ^Which day was that? On 
the 14th. — That was the Wednesday ? Yes. — ^What time did you go to see him ? I met 
him in th^ street on the first occasion. — What time of the day ? Eight o'clock in the 
evening. — ^Did any conversation take place between you then ? There was. 

Lord Campbell. — What was said ? I asked him if he thought his horse would wii 
on the following day. 

The Attorney-General — ^What horse was that ? A horse he called the Chicken.— ^ 
That horse was to run on the Thursday ? Yes.— Did anything further pass on th 
subject of the horse Chicken ? Palmer asked me, if I heard anything further ab 
the race on the following day, to call on him at the Raven hotel that evening. — W 
sort of information did he want ; was that understood ? — ^About a horse called L 
Alfred. — With reference to some other horses that were to run in the race? Yes 
Was that all that passed at that time, or anything more ? , No, merely saying, *' Be s 
you call if you hear anything." — Did you go to see him that evening? Yes. — At 
Baven ? Yes. — ^What time was it you went to the Raven ? It would be half-past 
I had some friends with me, and they waited below. — Are you certain as to the > 
what means have you of Imowing what time it was? As I passed the clocks 
Market-square I noticed the time ; I said^if it were any later 1 should not like tc 
You went on to the Raven, and your friends waited down stairs ; did you go up 
I went up. 

Lord Campbell.— Up to the first floor ? Yes, a servant was going up at the n 
I went and asked her to be good enough to tell Palmer I wanted to see him. 

The Attorney-General — When you got to the top of the stairs, is there a I 
passage there ? Yes, there is one feeing, and the other to the left.— When yo 
the top of the stairs, which way did you turn ? To the left. — Did you at that tin 
•which room Palmer was occupying ? Yes, I had called frequently at the Raven 
Bad you called there before during the races ? I had called the evening br 
he bad gone off to Rugeley, — ^You \aiew his Toonx? I kaaiwr his room, b 
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went in. — ^Toa knew tlie ntdng-room which he occupied? Yes. — You say you turned to 
the left of the passage which went off to the left ? The servant called m^r attention hy 
sayine, " He is there, ma'am.'' — Did the servant point to his room or to himself? Just 
moved her head ; she had a tray in her hand ; she said, *' He is here, ma'am." — Was he 
there? did you see him personally ? Yes. — Where was Palmer at that time ? He was 
standing at a small table. — In the passage, or in the room ? In the passage. — Did yoa 
observe whether he was doing anything? what was he doing? He had a tumbler glass, 
something similar to that (pointing to a tumbler), — What was he doing with the tumbler 
glass ? He had it in his hand when I saw him first. — Could you see whether there was 
anything in it ? There appeared to be a small quantity of water in it ; liquid it was, of 
the colour of water. — You do not mean it was water coloured, but a liquid of the colour 
of water ? Yes. — ^Did you see him do anything with this glass, or widi the water in it, 
or what appeared to be water? I did not see him put anything in it — He had the 
tumbler in nis hand ? Yes. — Did he do anything with the tumbler ? He turned it in 
this manner, round.— Do you mean shaking the fluid up that was in it? Yes. — Was 
there a light in the passage ? Yes, there was a light where I stood. Mr. Palmer was in 
the shade. — ^Was there any light near him ? The light was nearer to me. — You say he 
was shaking the fluid up mat was in the tumbler ; did you see him do anything with the 
tumbler ? He said, '* I will be with vou presently," and he held it up just in that form, 
as if he were looking at the light.— And then he made an observation to you? Yes. — 
What did he say ? He said, ** I will be with you presently." — ^When did he first see 
you ; could you tell that ? He noticed me the moment I got to the top of the stairs. — 
After he had said " I will be with you presently," where did he go ? He stood a few 
minutes longer, perhaps a minute or two longer, at the table. — What was he doing during 
that minute or two? He had the glass in his hand. — Was that before he held it up to 
the light, or afterwards ? He held it up ouce or twice during the time he stood there. — 
In the intervals between the time when he held it first, and held it up afterwards, did he 
hold it still or continue to shake it ? I did not observe him all die while, but I did 
observe him shaking it now and then. — While he was standing there, shaking the glass 
now and then, and holding it up to the light, did any conversation between you take 
place ? He made an observation about the weather ; what very fine weather we had. — 
Was the weather fine ? It was. — After this, what became of him ? There was a 
ffltting-room, partially open, adjoining Palmer's sitting-room, and he carried the glass 
into we sitting-room. 1 supposed, at the time, it was unoccupied, for I heard no one 
speaking when he went in.— -How long was he there ? About two or three minutes. — 
Did he then come out again ? He came out again. — Had he the glass still in his hand ? 
He had. — ^Was what you saw in the glass still of the colour of water ? Yes, it was. — 
What became of him then? He carried it into his sitting-room. — How soon after that 
did he come out to you ? I should think three or four minutes, to the best of my 
recollection. 

Lord Campbell^— Was the door of his own sitting-room shut when he went in ? 
The door was shut ; he shut the door after him. 

The Attorney- General. — He was there for three or four minutes, and then he came out 
to you: did he bring you out anything? He brought me a glass— it might be the same 
one, it was very like it — with some brandy-and-water in it. — The glass was like it, 
bat the fluid was different? Yes; I had the brandy-and-water. — I hope that produced 
no unpleasant consequences on you? It did not. — Did any conversation take place 
between you after he came out? Yes, about the race on the following day. — Did he tell 
YOU in the course of the conversation whether he had or whether he had not been backing 
niB own horse Chicken ? He said he should back it— Were you present at the race 
when Chicken ran? Yes, I was.— Chicken lost, I believe? Yes. — I do not know 
whether you afterwards heard from Palmer whether he had won or lost on the race ? I 
did not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee, 

Is your name Brooks? Yes. — Has that always been your name? That has been 
my name. — You are not a married woman, are you ? I am married. — ^And that is the 
name of your huslMmd ? Yes. — You are in the habit of frequenting races, I believe ? 
Yes, some few near home ; but I had other business at Shrewsbury on that occasion. — Do 
you go alone, or does your husband go with you ? My husband never goes. — Do not you 
live with your husband ? Yes.— Do you attend many races in the course of the year ? 
Not many. — May I ask what your husband is? He holds a very high appoiDtmeut ; he 
holds a public <&ce : my husband does not sanction ray going when he knows it.— ;! will 
not ask you any questions that are unpleasant ; you are on. \ArEQ&>V %>\^^^K«ft> '^^ SxvsaS^ 
aeqnOTtance with a great number of these racing mft\i"i \ wdl.— \>^ ^w^^Xasg^^^sa. \» 
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k]K)w a Mr. Herring? he goes by the name of Howard on the tnrf. I never knew hin, 
to mv recollection, until I met him at Staffordshire before the Grand Jury. — Do you know 
him by sight? No, I do not— My reason for asking you was, I intended to ask you if bv 
had been unwell on the Wednesday : do you know whether other racing men were taken 
ill on the Wednesday at Shrewsbury ? There were a great number ; one of my compaaj 
was dreadfully ill, and there was a wonder what could cause it : we made an obsernh 
tion, we thought the water might have been poisoned in Shrewsbury : we were tH 
affected in the same way by sickness^ — Without going into it much in detail, can yoa tefl 
me in what way it affected persons ? 

The Attomey-Genernl.^ Any person you saw ; did you see any person affected ? They 
were sick and purged. — Whom did you see yourself affected in that way ? There was a 
lady that came to meet me there; she was one; and there was another party in my 
company— in fact, he was so ill he could not go to the races on Thursday. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — I think I heard you say they were affected with sickness and 
purging? They were. — You saw Palmer with the glass in his hand? Yes.— Did he put 
it up to the light ? He held it just carelessly up ; I did not see any substance in the 
glass.^ — Did he hold it between his eves and the light so that he could see if there had 
been anything floating in it ? He held it up just in that^ form QioUUng a glass tip).— 
Where was he doing this ; was it a passage that led to a great many rooms ? It was.— 
Was there more than one light in it? I could not say positively. — Is it a gasliffht? 
I think it was a chandelier. — You have stated he said " I will be with you presently, and 
he held it up to the light : did you not say, as some of us understood you to have 8ud« 
" he held it up to the Tight, and said, * I will be with you presently * " ? He said ** I will 
be with you presently" when he carried the glass into the room which I supposed to be 
unoccupied.— Did he also say that while he was holding it to the light? Yes, just ia 
this manner, quite carelessly. — Nothing at that time to excite suspicion ? Quite calmly. 
— And at that time you thought nothing of it ? I thought he was mixing up some cooling 
draught, and he was waiting for water. — You were not examined before the coroner ? No^ 
I was not. 

The Attorney-General, — Was the brandy-and-water he gave you hot or cold ? Cold.— 
You say you are acquainted with many of the men who frequent the turf; have yeu been 
on intimate terms with Palmer ? On friendly terms. — For how long ? A great number 
of years I have known him as a racing man. 

LAVINIA BARNES sworn.— Examined by Mr. James, 
In November, 1855, were you in service at the Talbot Arms? Yes. — What were yon 
there, in what capacity? Waitress.— You knew Palmer, the prisoner? Yes. — I^d yo«- 
also know Mr. Cook ? Yes.— When had you seen him ; oa the I2th of November, as lift 
was going to Shrewsbury races? Yes.— He called there? Yes.— In what state did h» 
appear then as to health; did he speak to you ? Yes. — How did he appear as to healdb 
and spirits ? He seemed much as usual. — What was that ? He seemed very well, I 
think ; he did not complain of anything. — Did you see him on his return from Shrewfr 
bury on the 15th; I think that was the Thursday? Yes.— On the Friday do yoi 
remember his coming back after having dined with Palmer? Yes. — About what tons 
did he return to the Talbot Arms after dinner ? I saw him between 9 and 10.— Did he 

S;9k to you ? Yes. — Was he sober ? Yes.— Did you attend him to his room, or was it 
isabeth Mills ? Elizabeth Mills.— Now on the Saturday did you see him ? Yes.— Dll 
you see him frequently during the Saturday ? I saw him twice. — Do you remember ov 
Ae Saturday some broth being sent over? Yes. — Was that broth taken up to Mr, CooiP 
Tes. — By whom ? I took it. — ^Did Cook drink that broth, or not ? No ; he said he coidl 
not take it, he was too sick.— Did yon thereupon bring it down? Yes.— Where did yiw 
put it when you brought it down and he refttsed to take it ?' In the kitchen. — After job 
had brought the broth down and put it in the kitchen, did you see Palmer and tell fite 
anything? Yes.— What did you tell Palmer about that broth? That Cook could nflf 
take it ; he was too sick.— Did Palmer make any reply ? Yes.— What did he say ? Thit 
he must have that.— Was that broth afterwards taken up again to him ? Yes.- By wbamf 
The chambermaid, Elizabeth Mills. — On the Sunday do you remember some more bfolk 
being sent over? I did not see it.— Do you remember whether Elizabeth Mills was tahaft 
ill on the Sunday, or not? Yes, die was. — ^Aboutwhat time, do you remember? BetwMl 
12 and 1, 1 think.>~Where did she go to from her work ? She went to bed. — Did yoa wm- 
her vonriting yourself? Yes.— Was it violent? Yes.— How long did she remain flS 
before she came back to her work ? I think it was between 4 and 5 when she came dovB 
again.— Did she complain to you at the time of having been ill from the Tomiting ? Yflft^ 
she said she felt very 8ick«— Did you see any broth upon the Sunday in the basin ? I tsv 
it in the kitchen; X did not see il bronf^t.— ^fiiA lViail\notK been made in the *" 
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Amui or not? I do not know.— On the Sunday do yon remember seeing Palmer in the 
moming at the Talbot Arms? Yes. — About what time, did you see hun? Between 7 
and 8 in the morning. — Did he say anything to you about where he was goiug ? No, not 
to me. — In your presence? Yes. — What did he say? He told Elizabeth Mills he was 
going to London. — There is one question I omitted : you cannot tell whether that broth 
was made in the house; what sort of a cup was it in? It was in a sick-cup with two 
handles. — Was that a cup belonging to the Talbot Arms, or not ? It was not. — ^Do yoa 
know what became of it ; was it sent away? The cup went back to Palmer's.— On the 
Monday you say you heard him tell Elizabeth Mills he was going to London ; during thst. 
day did ^ou see Cook several times ? I did not see him till after dinner. — Did you see 
him dunng the day ? Yes. — Do you remember any one coming to see him ? Yes. — Do 
you remember Mr. Saunders, the tndner of Hednesford, coming? Yes. — ^Did you take 
anything to Cook's room while Mr. Saunders was there ? Yes, some brandy-aud- water. 
— ^Where did you sleep that night; where was your room on that Monday night ? The 
next room to Mr. Cook's. — On the Monday night did Palmer come ? Yes, I saw him. — 
About what time, as near as you can remember ? Between 8 and 9 I think. — Where did 
he go ? I saw him go up-stairs. — Was that in the direction of Cook's room ? Yes.— Did 
^on see him in Cook*s room that night, or did you only see him go up-stairs ? I saw him< 
in Cook*8 room afterwards. — How late did you see Palmer in Cook's room ou that Monday 
Dight ? Between 12 and 1 o'clock. — ^Tliat was after Cook was attacked, after you saw 
him go up stairs. — I do not remember seeing him in the room before 12 or 1.— At about 
12 o'clock were von alarmed by anything? Yes. Where were you then? In the 
ldtchen.~Yon had not been to bed? No.— What were you alarmed by? Mr. Cook's 
hell rang violently. — That rang into the kitchen? Into a passage by the kitchen. — Did 
yon go up stairs ? dfes. — What did you observe when you got into the room ; what did 
you find there ? Air. Cook was very ill, and asked mo to send for Mr. Palmer. — Did you 
near any screaming ? Yes. — What did you hear; tell us all that you heard? He wae 
screaming '* Murder" and in violent pain ; he said he was suffocating. 

Lord Camfjielu— You went up stsdrs ; did you then go into Cook's room ? Yes. 

Mr. Jwnes, — ^He said he was suffocating ? Yes. — ^Did you observe anything about hia 
eyes? — Yes. 

Mr. Sefjcxnt Skee objected to the question. 

Lord Campbell. — ^The question is correct. 

Mr. James. — ^Did you observe anything about his eyes ? They looked very wild, and 
were standing a great way out of his head. — Did you ot^erve him doing anything with his 
hands? He was bating the bed with his hands. — ^Will you describe in what way ? In 
this way, when 1 saw him first (descrihin^j it). — Did you leave for the purpose of sending 
the Boots for Palmer? Yes.— And left Elizabeth Mills there ? She was not there then.— 
When did she come? I went and called her afterwards. — In screaming what did you 
hear him call out ? He was screaming " Murder !" he said he was suffocating ; he called 
out " Murder I" he said, ** Christ have mercy on my soul I" — Had you ever seeu any person 
in snch a state before? No.— You sent the Boots of the hotel over for Palmer? Yes.— 
Did he come? Yes. — ^Did you go up into the room again after Palmer came ? Yes. — In 
what state was Cook after Palmer came ? When I saw him again he was more composed. 
— IMdhe speak to Palmer in your presence? Yes. — What did he say to him? *'0h, 
doctor, I shall die!" or some words like that. — Did Palmer make any replv? "Do not 
t be alarmed, lad." — ^Do you remember any pills being given ? I did not see them given. — 
Did you see him drinking anything at all ? Yes. — Explain what it was you saw? I saw 
him drinking a darkish mixture in a glass. — Did you see who gave him that ? I cannot 
remember who gave it him ; I saw it in his hand. — Was Palmer in the room when it was 
given ? Yes. — ^Did yon ahterre anything when he put that glass to his mouth ? He 
snapped at the glass. — ^Did you bear his teeth snap at the glass ? Yes. — Did you say yon 
saw the glass in Palmer's hand or not ? I cannot rememl^r who gave it him.— There was 
this snapping or biting at the glass ; did you see it, or hear it ? I both saw it and heard 
it. — Dia that black-looking draught remain on his stomach or not? No, he vomited it-^ 
What time did you leave him that night after this attack ? Between 12 and 1. — ^Uow wa» 
he then? He was moie composed.— Did yon see him on the Tuesday? Yes. — During 
the whole of the time you saw him on Tuawiay you sav he seemed better ? He was better 
<m the Tuesday <— On the Tuesday night were you alarmed again ? Yes. — ^About^ what 
time was that, and by what were you aUrmed ? A few minutes before 12 Mr. Cook's bell 
nag soin.— Where was that? In the kitchen.— What did you hear? The chamber- 
maTd^ Elisabeth Mills, went up stairs to answer the bell.— Where was she when the belt 
nng ? In the kitehen with me. — ^What did yon do ? I followed her up stairsT— Did yon 
l^to Mr. Cook's room ? Not then, I did not.— Did ^ou ^i«ftx «k) iMswM't V\tt«t^\a3». 
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scream.— Where did you go ? I stood on the landing, by the door. — Did you see Palmer 
come? Yes. — ^Wbo fetched him? Elizabeth Mills. — ^Were you on the landing whea 
Palmer came ? Yes. — Where did Palmer go ? To Mr. Cook's room. — ^Did you speak to 
him as he came along by you? Yes. — ^What did you say to him? I said, " Mr. Cook is 
ill again." — What did he say ? '* Oh, is he ?" and he went into the room. — ^Did you 
observe how Palmer was dressed? Yes.— How was he dressed? In his usual way, — 
What was that? With a black coat on. — Was there anything peculiar about his dress? 
Nothing more than usual ; he had a cap on. — Where did you remain after he had gone 
into Mr. Cook's room ? On the landing. — ^Did you hear what was going on inside ? No, 
I did not. — ^Did you go into the room after some time? Yes, aner Palmer came out 
again. — Did Palmer come out? Yes. — ^Did he go down stairs and away for something? 
Yes. — ^When he came out of the room did he sp^ to you ? Yes, — ^Did you speak to lum 
first, or did he speak to fyou? I think he spoke to me first ; I am not quite certain. — 
What did he say ? He said, *' He is not so bad by a fiftieth part as he was the night 
before." Did you hear Elizabeth Mills speak to him? Yes. — ^What did you hear 
Elizabeth MiUs say to him as he went down ? I heard her ask how Mr. Cook was.^— 
What did Palmer say ? He made the same answer, " Not quite so bad by a fifdeib 
part." 

Mr. Baron Alderson. — Did he say it twice ? We were both together, and he said it 
to us both. 

Mr. James, — Did you go in the room or not before he died ? Yes. — Do you remember 
seeing Mr. Jones there in attendance upon him ? Yes, he was. — What did you hear pass 
before he died ; do you remember his making any request of Mr. Jones ? I heard him ask 
to be turned over. — How soon was that, after you had gone into the room, you heard him 
ask to be turned over ? I was not in the room when I heard that— War the door partially 
open when Palmer had gone out ? No ; Palmer was in when he asked to be turned over. — 
What did you see done then ? I was not in the room when I heard him say that — You 
did not go into the room then ? Yes, I did. — When you went into the room what did you 
hear or see done then ? I cannot remember what I heard ; I do not remember hearing any- 
thing. — How soon did he die after you had got into the room ? I came out again before 
I heard of his death. — Did you see him die ? 1 did not. — ^You were not in the rooai when 

^ he died ? I was not. — ^After he was dead were you in the room when Palmer was there? 

' Yes. — Did you see Palmer doing anything with any clothes of his ? He had a coat in his 
hand when I went into the room. — What did you observe him doing with that ? He was 
feeling in the pockets. — Did you see him do anything else with the clothes or the bolster? 
He felt imder the bolster. — ^Did you sty anything when you saw him doing this? Yes ; I 
said, " Oh, Mr. Cook cannot be dead I" he said, " He is ; I knew he would be." — ^Did yoo 
leave him in the room with the dead body? Yes. — ^This was on the Tuesday ; do you 
remember seeing Palmer on the Thursday following ? Yes. — Where did he come to you? 
I met him in the hall. — ^In the hall of the hotel ? Yes. — What did he say to you? 'B& 
asked me for the key of Mr. Cook's bedroom. — That was the room in which the body 
lay ? Yes. — Had you the care of the key ? No ; it was in the bar, and I fetched it- 
Did he tell you, or say anything, or give any reason why he wanted it ? He said he 
wanted some books and papers, and a paper-knife. — ^What for, did he say ? They were to 

§} back to the stationer's where he had them from, or he should have to pay for them.— • 
id you go into the room with him ? Yes. — ^While yoir were in the room with him did he 
request you to go to Miss Bond's for anything ? Yes, for some things she had. 
Lord Campbell.— What things ? Books. 
Mr. Baron Alderson. — She was the housekeeper ? Yes. 
^ Mr. James, — ^You went down with a message with which he had sent you? YeS/— 
Did vou go back to the room ? Yes, and took the books with me. — What sort of boofar 
were they ? One had a green lining on it. — They were books for reading, novels ? Ym» 
— When you came back with the message, did you find Palmer still in Mr. Cook's room? 
Yes. — ^What was he doing in Mr. Cook's room when you came back ? Looking for s 
paper-knife. — ^Where was he looking ? On the chest of drawers, among some books and 
clothes belonging to Mr. Cook. — How do you know it was a paper-knife he was lookiar 
for? He told me he could not find it— What was it he said to you? He said, **1 
cannot find the knife anywhere." — In what drawers was he searching : were there aiqr 
papers of Mr. Cook there when he told you he could not find the knife anjrwhere ? Iw 
was not searching in drawers ; it was on the top of the drawers. — Afterwards did AGfl^ 
Bond, the housekeeper, come into the room, and you left ? Yes. — You remember Mr. 
Jones coming on the Tuesday, the same Mr. Jones of Lutterworth that slept in hl» 
room? Yes. — Did you see him on the Friday with Palmer? Yes. — Did you hear 
JkTr, Jones say anything to Palmer about Mr. Cook's betting-book ? Yes.— What did he' 
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say ? He asked him if he knew where it was,— What did Palmer say ? I camiot 
nememher what he said now. — Did he say anything about looking for it ? Yes, he said 
" it would be sure to be found ;" and he asked me and the chambermaid to go and look 
for it. 

Lord Campbell.— Who ssdd " it would be sure to be found " ? Palmer. 
Mr. James. — This was on the Friday ? Yes. — ^When he said " it would be sure to be 
found,'* and you were to go and look for it, did he say anything more about it? He 
jaid, " it was not worth anything to anyone else but him." — To Mr. Cook I suppose he 
meant ? Yes. — About what time on the Friday was this, do you remember ? Between 
5 and 4 o'clock, I think. — Do you remember Mr. Stephens being at the Talbot Arms ? 
Yes. — How long was this before Mr. Stephens left the hotel when Palmer said the 
betting-book would be of no use to anybody? Mr, Stephens left about half-past .4 
a'clock. — ^After this had been said, did Palmer say anything about going with you to 
look for it ? We went up stairs to look for it, and could not find it.— Palmer did not go 
ap with you? No. — Did you hunt everywhere for it? Yes, we searched the beds. — 
The drawers ? We did not look in the drawers ; we looked under the bed and all round 
the room. 

Lord Campbell. — Were those the drawers that had been used by Mr. Cook ? There 
were two chests of drawers in the room. 

Mr. James. — Were they locked or open ? Open. — Did you go down and state you 
had not been able to find it ? Yes. — ^Whom did you see ? Mr. Palmer and Mr. Jones.^ — 
You told Palmer you could not find it ? Yes. — What did Palmer say to you ? He said, 
" Oh, it will be found somewhere ; I will go with you and look myself." — Did he go 
with you? No. — ^What did he do then ? He went out of the house, and I did not see 
him afterwards. — You stated that Palmer had been there on the Thursday, and had been 
alone in the room ; how long was Palmer altogether in Mr. Cook's room on the Thurs- 
day ? I do not know what time he came out ; I did not see him come out. — You opened 
the door for him to come in, and did not see him come away ? I cannot remember seeing 
him. — Why did you not look in the drawers ; was there any reason for your not search- 
ing there for the betting-book ? There was no reason whatever. 

Lord Campbell.— Why did you not expect to find it there? There were some 
people in the room with Mr. Cook's corpse, nailing the coffin, and they stood at the side 
of the drawers. 

Cross-exanuned by Mr. Serjeant Shee. 
You say that some broth was sent up, and that Mr. Cook could not take it ; he was 
too sick ; and that Palmer came over shortly afterwards and said " he must have it ;" 
▼ere those the words ? Yes. — Did he say why he must have it ? No. — Did he say 
ttrything to the effect, " Why, he has eaten nothing for several days "? I cannot remem- 
ber that he did. — Did he ask whether anything had been eaten by him? Not of me. — 
Toa know in iact that Mr. Cook had had no substantial food ? He had coffee and cocoa^ 
»Kl something like that. 

The Attorney-General. — ^You will recollect that he dined at Palmer's on the day before. 
Mr. Serjeant Shee.— Just so : I had forgotten that. — ^What time was that on tiie Saturday ? 
Between 12 and 1 o'clock. — ^You say that on the Monday evening you saw Palmer 
l^etween 8 and 9 o'clock going up stairs, and you did not see him again until Mr. Cook 
^as taken ill about 12 o'clock: you say between 8 and 9 o'clock; are you sure it was 
^ore 9 o'clock ? I am not quite certain. — Are you sure it was before 5 past 9 o'clock ? 
J^o. — You did not pay any particular attention at Ae time, I suppose, to what the exact 
JOur was ? — I did not. Are you quite sure it was before 10 o'clock ? — ^Yes. You knew 
Jehad been to London?— Yes. Did you know about what hour the train came back 
«X)m London ? — I did not. Is there an omnibus from Rugeley or a fly to go to the 
Ration ? — 'Yes, there is an onmibus from the hotel that goes to Uie station. — ^What time 
?oes it go ? — ^About ^ past 7 it starts from the hotel. — How many miles has it to go ? It 
^ not one mile from the station. — Do you know at what time the express train comes in 
*^ Bn^eley from London ? I do not. — Can you give me any notion of it? I cannot. — 
pees It stop at Rugeley : do you know that ? I do not. — But you think it must have been 
^^ore 10 o'clock Siat you saw Palmer come in: do you persist in that? I think it was. 
^"•May it not have been a quarter past 10 o'clock ? you can easily have been mistaken 
^boat an hour : are you quite certain it was before 10 o'clock ? I cannot remember now* 
^You have stated that when Palmer left on the Monday evening, he gave Mr. Cook some- 
*Ung to drink in a glass ; he snapped at the glass, and you said, ** I cannot remember 
^ho gave it to him :" did you see the glass in Mr. Cook's hands ? I saw him d.naki!a%, 
^ I do not know whether it was Pahaer or the chambenn^^ \!baA. ^«.'^^*\\i\o\sv\s^«-^^^^ 
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joa see die glass in Mr. Cook's iumd ? I cannot remember ; I saw him drinkinfr. — I^ 
jon see his hand np to the glass? I think I did. — Ilis fingers were roond the glass ia 
the nsoal way, as when a man holds a glass to drink ? I think it was as if he was gmag 
to catch hold of it ; bat somebody else was holding it. — Did ^'ou see the hand touch tlw 

flass ? I cannot remember thaL — Perhaps you cannot be quite sare whether he did not 
old the glass himself? I remember some one was holding it for him. — Might he not be 
holding it too? He might. — You told ns just now jroa did not search the drawers ; theie 
were some undertakers who were doing their oflBce m the room : were the drawers full tit 
Mr. Cook's linen ? There was some in. — In all the drawers? In some of the drawen. 
— Several of them, I suppose ? Yes. — Had Mr. Cook many clothes there ? Yes. — Two 
or three suits of clothes ? I cannot say how many ; there was a portmanteau fhlL — 
Besides what were in the drawers ? Yes. — ^And I suppose a great-c^>at ? I cannot re- 
member exactly ; he had an orercoat there. — ^And dress-clothes ? Yes. — And momiBg 
dodies? Yes. — How soon after the death of Mr. Cook was the door locked? I canmc 
remember how soon ; it was locked that night. 

The Attorney-General, — ^Yoa mean the night of the death ? Yes, after the corpse was 
laid out it was locked. 

Mr. Serjeant Sfiee, — Were the women sent for to lay out th^ corpse during the nig^ 
before it was daylight ? Yes. — ^And, as soon as they had done that, was the ooor locked? 
I cannot sar whether it was as soon as that ; it was locked in the morning when I got npi 
—Do yon know who had the k^? Yes.— Who? Miss Bond, in the bar.— When did 
the undertakers first go there ? 'The following morning. — How long were they there? 
I cannot say. — ^An hour or two ? Xo; I did not see them come out, so I cannot say.—* 
Alter they had been there, was the door locked again? Yes. — ^Are you sure of that? 
Yes. — ^Then, I snppose they had to come again with the dead-dothes and the shell of dhe 
eoflin ? Yes. — When did mey bnng them? I cannot remember. — ^Was it on the Friday? 
You sow^ them doing work at the eoflin on the Friday, the day Mr. Stephens was thof^ 
was it on that day ? I think the shell was in the room before that : it came on Thursdiy 
night: I am not certain. — Do yon remember at what hour they came ? No. — They hai 
the key, and were allowed to go up alone ; nobody with them : is that so ? Yes. — How 
many of them were there ?^ I cannot remember. — On the Friday, when Mr. Stephens wai 
there, had they been long in the room then? They merely came to screw the coffin up. 
— Had the body been put into the coffin the day before, or was it done then ? It was put 
into the coffin on that day ; the women put it in. — Then, the women were in the rooiK 
with the undertakers: was anybody else there besides the women and the undertakers? 
Me and the chambermaid were in. — Anybody else ? I do not remember any one elae^. — 
You were not there all the time they were there ? No. — ^You went out and in ? Yea.— 
How many persons were employed about this by the undertaker? I saw three. 

Re-examined by the Attomeif-GenerdL 

I onderstand you to say on the Tuesday night after Mr. Cook died, the door wat 
locked ? It wa5 locked before I got up in the morning. — When the women came to 1^ 
out the body was the door locked then ; had it to be opened for them ? No, it was opca 
then.— They went in and laid out the body ? Yes.— Was any one with them at the tins 
they were doing that ? 1 was in, and the chambermwd was in. — Did you remain then 
aa long as the women remained there ? No, I went in and out — Was the chambermaK 
Acre an the time?— No, I think not.— What I want to know is, whether the women wov 
left alone at any time ? Yes, they were. —How long were Aey there ? I left them thett 
when I went to bed, so that I cannot say. — Then you were about the room on that oeeK 
fion, after the death, while the women were laying him out ? Yes.— Did you show tic 
women into the room ? — I did not. — Who did ? I cannot say ; I did not see them go-fti; 
— ^While the women were there did you see anything of a small book, like a poeket-hool; 
4m the glass of the dressiag-taUe ? Yes. — Did you ever see that book there while Hie 
Cook was there? Yes ; not after he was ill, I never saw it; I saw it before, but asf 
afterwards. — ^When was it you last saw it ? I cannot remember ; I had seen him wxft ft 
ID his hand. 

Lord CuiFBELL. — Did you see it at any time after his return fh>m Shrewsbury nofltf 

The AUomey-Qeneral.—When, yon went up-stairs to look for this book yon didigt 
look into the drawers ? I did not. — Did Mills ? I do not remember she did ; she it " 
Imt I cannot say. — Where did you look ? I looked on the bed and under the bed 
tftlppd me. 

Tim C<mH here, adjomrmdpfr a skoH time.. 
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A1f5E KOWLKY »ir/^.>-Kxmiiii«d hf Mr. ireMy. 

1>> yrm lire at llnmdnjy Tes,- ffaT<!r jon fx^en in tbe hahit of being employed ai 
efkanromaD bjr Mr. FtUBer? Yes.— 1>> yorn remember the Jfcrtimlay before CVy>k'4ie4? 
Yeif.— f>o TOm r e me m t wr Mr. Palmer Mrjdin^ jon t/> Mr. RobinMm's, of th'i Albion, on 
that 'Jay? Yei,- fcfr what? A little broth.— For whc^m? For Mr. Cor^k.— Did yoa 
fetch it ? Yen. 

I>#rr| C'jiXFBKlL.— Wbere ia the Albi^m ? At Rogelej, in Albion Street.— How tu is 
it from tbe Talbot Anns ? A •mall dtfttanee. -ft \% an inn 'i—\tn, 

yir. WtUf/f/.— lM jtm bring it to Palmer^n hoi^e ? Yes.— What dirl joa do with it 
whan joo got to Palmer^s br>ase? As I was taking it thrr>ugh the Vjack kitchen 1 put a 
litt!<: Halt, an#l J put it ^t* the fire to warm ; it was not warm. — When joo had done so 
did voa gtf about your work in another part of the house? Yes, I went in the back 
kiicMo again. 

L0tA CjiitPMnx^— Did yoa leare it at the fire ? Yea. 

Mr H^Mv.—IXd Mr. Palmer bring it to yon there, when it was hot? Yes. 

I/wd CsMPBCLL. — D r wi ght it to you where? In the back kitchen. 

Mr. M'M/*j^^md he poor it into a cup? Yefi. I held the cup, and Mr. Palmer 

Eynred it in/— -What did he tell yon v> do with it? That 1 was to take it acro&s to Mr* 
fast*rsV, for Mr. Cook.— Is Mr. Mastern's the Taltx^ Arms ? Yes.— Did he tell yoa 
•nythina; nore? I was to lay to wLcHrver I gave it to to ask Mr. CoTik if he would take 
$L little bread or a little toaikt with it, and to tay that Mr. Smith had sent it. — ^Did yoa 
take it to the Talbot Arms ? Yes. 

Lord (tAMfBKU^ — m be My why you were to fay Mr. Sniith had tent it? Xo. 
Bfr. HVi%.— Did he tar what Mr. .Smith ? It was Mr. Jeremiah Smith.^Therc is a 
Hentleman living there of tfie name of Jerentiah Smith, is there ? >'ot at Mr. MaitenTs. 
—In kngeley ? Yes^-WhaA is Mr. Jeremiah Smith ? An atl^/mey. 

liOrd Ciiif msLL^— Is that the Mr. Smith who goes under the name of Jerry Smith ? 
T««. 

Mr. ffSf/W^y.— Is Mr. Jerry Smith a friend of Mr. Palmer^s? Yes, he used to visit 
Mr. Pahner.— Did yoa take it to the Talb^^t Arms? Yes. — ^And gave it to Lavinia 
Bkmes, I beliere ? Yes, I did. 

(y'roM-eJumined by Mr. H«rjeant Hhte, 

Was Mr. Smith is the habit of putting up at the Albiim ? Yes, he goes there to his 
OMals a good deal, I think.— Wf?re yoa m> circnmstancod respecting him as to know where 
lie might have pMsed the night upon any particular night ? S'o^ — You do not know 
where he slepi ob the Sanday night ? No.r— Do you know whether he was intimate with 
air. Cook? Yes, I believe be was* 

I/ord CAMnsLL.— Did yoa ever see them together ? I have seen Mr. C(x>k up at 
Mr. Smith's. 

Mr. SerjearU ^Sr/^.— Have yoa known them to dine together? No, I do not know that 
I fgvfST have ; Mr. Cook was to have dinf;^! at Mr. Smith's that day, but he was not able to 
go. — J)ojt,n know whoie broth it was or who orderc<l it at the Albion; have you the 
means of kr»owtng that ? The landlady and me took it up^ I suppose by Mr. Smith's 
<ffden. 

Mr. Attf/meij-fSeneral — Did you know anythiiig about it? 

Ixrd CAJif>«Kix..— What time do you think there was between the broth being 
brrmght in to you and the time when it was taken to the Talbot Arms ? About five 
ainatssy 1 think. 

<;iIART.HS HAWLKY sworn.- Kxamined by Mr. Bodkm. 

Are you a gardener residing at ilugeley? Yes.— Were you occasionally employed 
by tlie prisoner ? Yes.— Do yoa recollect going to his house on the Sunday before Mr. 
diokdjed? Yes. 

L^rd Campbkll.— Uow were you employed for him ? As gardener. 

Mr. /MAiii.-^How came yoa to go there on the Sunday? Mr. Palmer asked me 
whether 1 woaM take some broth to Mr. Cook.— Where did you see him when he asked 
JOB tbat? In his own house. 

Mr, Bffdkin.^How eame yoa to go to his house on Sanday? I am in the habit of 
foing very often.— What time of the day was it when he asked yoa that ? Between, 
twelve and one. Did he give yoa the broth to take? X«a.— V4YiaX^%aSx\s^1 '^v!L 
4maU cap with a €over.^Did he tell you what to do V\\ii Vx'l To xatovV^ctsmNft ^*^ 
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Talbot Amw for Mr. Cook.— Did yoa do so ? I did.— Was the broth hot ? I 
tell, I did not look at it.— Did you feel it ? No, I did not.— Whom did you gire it to? 
I gave it to one of the serrant girls. — Do you know which? I cannot tell whether it 
was Mills, I cannot say ; it was one of the two. — Either Bfills or Layinia Barnes ? Tei. 

SARAH BOND sworn.— Examined by Mr. HvddUstan, 

Were you the housekeeper at the Talbot Arms in Noyember last ? Yes. — Did you know 
Mr. John Parsons Cook ? Yes, I did.— 1 believe he had been staying there during the 
last year ? Yes, he had. — Do you remember his going to the Shrewsbury races on die 
12th of November ? Yes, I do. — ^When did he come back ; on Thursday, I believe. 

Lord Campbeix. — ^There is no dispute about that. 

Mr. Huddlestm, — Did you see him on the Thursday night ? Yes, I did. — Did he anr 
anything to you about his state of health ? I heard him say he was very poorly. — l 
believe you did not see him on Friday or Saturday ? No, I did not. — At what time did 
you see him on Sunday ? I saw him about eight o^clock. — About eight o'clock in the 
morning or evening? The evening. — Where was he? He was in bed.— Did he mj 
anything to you about his health ? He siud he had been very ill, but he was better.^— 
Did you see the prisoner on Sunday night ? I did. — ^When did you see him ? Vcij 
soon after I came up into Cook's room. — Did you say anything to him ? I asked Ids 
what he thought of Mr. Cook ; be told me he was better. — Had anybody slept in Cook^ 
room with him up to Sunday night ? On Saturday night he had some one with him^— 
Did you say anytmng to Palmer about any person ? I mentioned to him about having 
some one with him ; he said either him or Mr. Jerry Smith would be with him that 
night; he would not be left. — That was on Satuiday night? Yes.— Did you say 
anything to him about any person sleeping with him on Sunday night ? Yes, I asked 
him whether he would not wish some one to be with him ; he said he was so much better 
he would not require any one ; he would be much better without it — Did you mention 
the name of any one to sleep with him ? The Boots who lives there. — ^What is his name? 
Daniel Jenkins. — You asked him if Daniel Jenkins should sleep in the room ? Yes, I 
did. — ^When you mentioned Daniel Jenkins's name did he say anything ? He said ht 
would much rather he would not ; he was so much better that he would be better alone.— 
Did you see Palmer again the next morning, the Monday morning ? Yes, I did. — ^At 
what time ? It was a little before seven.— Where ? He came into the kitchen to me.-^ 
Did he say anything to you ? I asked how Mr. Cook was ; he said he was better, and he 
asked me to make mm a cup of coffee. — Did he say how the cup of coffee was to be made^ 
whether it was to be strong or weak or how ? He did not say^ — Did you make the 
coffee ? I did. — Did he remain in the kitchen while you made the cofiiee ? Yes, he did. 
— ^What did you do with the coffee when yon had made it ? He took it from me ; I gave 
it him, and he took it from me to take it to Mr. Cook.^ Did he say anything to you abost 
where he was going that day ? Yes, he told me he was going to London. — Did he sar 
anything about Mr. Jones? Yes, he told me he had written to Mr. Jones to come aai 
be with him, because he was going to London ; he thought it would be better. — Did yos 
see Cook on the Monday night? Yes, I did.— You went up to his room I believe ? I 
went up to his room. — How came you to go there? The waitress came and told me h* 
was very ilL— At what time was that? It was between eleven and twelve.— When yo» 
went into the room was there any person with him ? Not any one. — Had you heard tliat 
bell ring before? No, I did not he&r the bell ring.— Where was he when you went into 
the room ? He was on the bed, he was sitting up a little. — In what state was he ? Ho 
seemed irritable, he seemed to be rather disappointed that it was not Mr. Palmer ; he sai4 
it was Mr. Pahner that he wanted.— Did you stay in the room or did you go out? I 
went out. — How long might you have been in the room altogether ? Not above two cr 
three minutes. — How was he in die bed when you went in ? He was sitting up a litda^ 
vesting on his elbow. — Did you go down stairs ? I did not go down stairs ; I was going 
for a candle, but he told me not to get a candle, he did not want a light ; I went on tiM 
landing.— Did Mr. Palmer come ? He did. — What took place when Mr. Palmer came^ 
where were you ? I was on the landing. — Could you see into the room ? I could w&B 
into the room.— Can you tell me what was done ; did Palmer go into the room ? Yei^ 
he did, he went into the room. — What was done ? I could not see what was doing, but F 
heard he was givingliim some pills. — What did Palmer do ; did he leave the room agaii^^ 
He left the room to fetch some medicine. — And then came back again ? Yes. — How loi 
was he away altogether? Not many minutes.— When he came back did you he 
anything in the room ? Nothing but hearing Mr. Cook was very sick and very iU«< 
Was anything else said or done? He told Mr. Palmer he thought he should die, and 1 

' tiot leare luxn^ 
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Lord CAXFBBUib— Did yoa hear that ? Yes. — ^When joa irere in the passage ? I 
WBS in the passage ; Palmer told him he would do all he ooold to prevent that. 

Mr. Bnddlestcme, — Mr. Palmer came out again : did'joa say anything to him about 
Cock's relatives? I asked him if he had any rdatires. — ^What answer did he make? 
He said he had only a stro&ther. — Yon did not see Cook again, I believe, till the next 
day, the Tuesday? On Tuesday I saw him. — ^When was &,t? It was between 3 and 
4. — Hiat was when Mr. Jones came ? Yes. — Did you take him up anything during that 
day? I took him a little jelly.—At what time was that? It was a litde after 6.— I think 
joa did not again see Cook alive? No. — How was he when you took him up the 
jdly ? He seemed very anxious for it, and he said if he did not have something he thought 
he should die. — Did he seem to you to be better ? I thought he seemed a liSle better. — 
Ton did not see hun again alive ? I do not think I did. — On the Wednesday morning did 
yoa set the key of the room? Yes, I did.— At what time in the morning? Between 
8 and 9. — I believe yon locked the door ? Yes. — The door of the bedroom ? Yes.— 
What did you do with the key? I took care of it— Did you give it to any person ? I 
give it to Mr. Tolly the barber. — ^When did vou give the key to the barber? It was 
about 9 o'clock. — On the Wednesday ? On me Wednesday. — Did you give the ke^ to 
Lavinia Barnes on Thursday? Yes, I did. — ^After yon hisui g^ven the key to Lavmia 
Barnes on Thursday, did you go up stairs into the room ? Yes, I did. — Who was in the 
room when you went up ? I met Mr. Palmer just coming out of the room. — Did you 
lock the door after he came out ? I am not certain whether I locked it or Mr. Palmer ; he 

Eme the key. — ^The door was locked? Yes.— Did you g^ve up that key when Blr. 
ens came on the Friday ? Yes. — ^To whom did you give it then ? I think I gave it 
undertaker. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Grore, 

At what time did you see Palmer on Monday evening? It was about 12, a little 
before 12. — ^Xot beforein the course of the evening? No, I had not seen him.— -Can yon 
tell me when the passengers by the express train from London arrive at Rogeley in the 
evening? The hut train which stops at Bngeley is about 8 o'clock. — That is not the 
express ? No. — ^The express does not go to Bugeley ? No. — It is necessary for passengers 
ooming by the express to have a fly or some conveyance from Stafford ? Yes. — Can you tell 
me at what time they would arrive in the ordinary course ? I cannot. — Would they 
arrive much before 10 ? I cannot say. — Did you not say Cook seemed rath^ irritable 
about Palmer not bong there? When I went into the room he seemed disi^pointed that 
It was not Mr. Palmer ; he said it was Mr. Palmer he wanted. — Did he seem in other 
respects unwell? I thongjht he seemed worse than he was.— IKd you talk to him at any 
time? I offered to light his candle, but he told me not; so I left the room. — How long 
was the conversation you had with him ? Not above two or three minutes. — Then he 
was fitting up In the bed, you said, I think ? Yes. — Did you hear him on Monday state 
anything about his illness the mght before ? That would be on Sunday night : be told 
the chambermaid how iU he was. 

Mr. Jttomet/'GeneraL — ^Never mind what he told her ; were you present ? No, I was 
not present when he was ill on Sunday night. — ^Did you hear him say anything about his 
being ill on Sunday night? She told'me. 

Mr. Ooce.— When you went in he said it was Mr. Palmer he wanted ? Yes.— I think 
it was Barnes who told yon he was so ill, which led you to go up stairs ? Yes. — 'What 
had become of Barnes in the mean while ? She had gone to fetch the doctor. — The first 
yon heard of it was when Barnes came down in that way to fetch the doctor, she told 
you how ill he was? Yes.— That induced you to go up stairs? Yes.— How soon after 
yoa left his room did Mr. Pahuer come ? Directly. — ^You renudned upon the landing? 
Yes. — What led you to ask Mr. Palmer what relatives the man had ? I thought he 
seemed so very ill tint it was necessary to know. — Was it in consequence of what you had 
seen when you went into the room ? Yes ; and after Mr. Palmer was in he seemed so 
ill, he told Mr. Palmer he tiiooght he should die. 

Mr. WILLIAM HENBY JONES sworn.— Examined by Mr. Attorney General, 

I believe you are a surgeon and medical practitioner living at Lutterworth ? I am. — 
How long have you been in practice ? Fifteen years. — I believe yon were intimately 
acquainted with the deceased Cook ? I was. — ^Did he from time to time reside at your 
honse ? He did. — How long had you been on terms of intimacy with him ? Nearly 
five years. — What aged man was he? Twenty-«ght— Twenty-eight when he died? 
Yes. — Unmarried I believe? Unmarried. — And of no profession? No profession. — 
Was he originally educated for any profession? For the \aw.— \>otViesft ^1 ^"^^C^"?^ 
he hiMl entuely addicted himself to tiie tarf ? Ye*, uui^o ^BciRRitoM» ».\sjci^.— v^a^\* 
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ftnyfkrm? Yes.— Wlier« ? Thtt wm tome yean ago; two or three yean ago.— For 
the last two or three years he had not? No.— 'Did he keep raoe-horses ? He kept Tafl»> 
hones. — And betted on the turf? Yes. —Do you know when he becanie acqnainted with 
the prisoner William Palmer ? No, I do not. — How long have yon known of their 
intimacy ? More than twelve numthis I have known of their intimacy. — Did he eoneidv 
your house at Lutterworth as his home ? He did. — I suppose yon attended him fnm 
time to time professionally if there was, anything the matter with him? I did.— Whit 
had been the state of his health ? His health was generally good. — We have heard h 
atated that he was not of a strong, robust constitution, but his health was generally good? 
His health was generally good ; he was not very robust. — Was he a man of aotife 
habits? Yes, in general.—-! think he hunted and played cricket? Yes, both. — Im^ 
pose you were aware when the Shrewsbury races were to take place ? Yes. — ^Did he 
invite you to come over and see his horse run ? Yes ; I had a letter to that efiecL— 
And I believe you went over in eonsequence? Yes. — Did you spend the Tuesday thi 
13th with him the day his horse ran? Yes, — That was Polestar? Polestar. — ^Yot 
are aware I suppose that the horse won ? Yes. — He was staying at the Baven HotsL 
I believe ; you dined with him at the Baven Hotel ? I did.— And some other friends? 
Several othen. — 7'he horse having won^ I suppose there was a little extra champagne? 
Yes. — How late did vou stay ? 1 stayed till 12 o'clock, — ^Did you remain at the taUe 
till then? No. — ^What time did you dine? Between 6 and 7 we dined. — ^At whtf 
time did the party break up? Between 8 and 9 I should imagine. — Did he 
accompany vou anywhere ? He accompanied me down the town to the house of Mr. 
Frail, the clerk of the course. — You were going off by the train ? Yes. — Ou your way 
to the train did you call at Mr. Frail's ? We went to Frail's. — Frail was the clerk of the 
course I think ? Yes.— Were you present at any conversation which took place betweei 
Cook and Frail? Yes; and Whitehouse— Whitehouse the jockey— was there. — I sup- 
pose the conversation turned upon racing matten? Entirely. — ^Do ^ou remember 
whether Cook produced his betting-book upon that occasion ? I saw him produce lui 
betting-book to Whitehouse.— Did he calculate his winnings? :He did.— On the horse? 
Yes. — Did you see his book? I saw the book; I did not examine it. — Did you see 
whether there were any figures in the book ? I did not examine them. — He made J 
statement as to his winnings ? Yes ; he had seven to one. — ^At what time was it when 
you left? 10 o'clock.— Did you leave the hotel at 10 o'clock? Yes.— Did Cook coi> 
dnue with you, and did you continue to see him till that time? lill 6 minutes to 10.^ 
Was Cook the worse for liquor at all ? Most certainly not.— That evening, when yoa 
left him at 10 o'clock, you say he had not drunk at all so mueh as to affect his sobriety? 
Not the least. — ^Did he appear to you that evening to be otherwise than in his usual 
health? No, not otherwise. — I believe on the Monday after that you received a letter 
from Mr. Palmer? I did.— Have you the letter? Yes.— Will you produce it, and read it? 

2^ same was read as folhvos .— 

" November 18, 1855.— My dear Sir,— Mr. Cook was taken ill at Shrewsbury, and 
obliged to call in a medical man ; since then he has been confined to his bed here with 
a very severe bilious attack, combined with diarrhoea ; and I think it advisable for yoi 
to come to see him as soon as possible." 

Witness, — ^That came to me on Monday morning. 

Mr. Attorney-General. — I believe you were not well that day ? I was very unwell tiiift ' 
day. — On the next day, Tuesday, did you proceed to Bugeley ? Yes. — ^What time did 
you arrive ? About 3 o*clock, by the train. — You would get to the Talbot Arms, I siq^ 
pose, about half-past 3? Yes.— Did you proceed to visit- Cook? Yes. — In what stalt 
did you find him ? He expressed himself to me as very comfortable.— Did you n«]Dt 
any inquiry of him as to what had ailed him at Shrewsbury? ** He had been very iH* 
his expression to me was. — Did anything else pass upon the subject of Shrewsbury ? 

Mr. Herjeant Slice. — ^You will not ask him about anything but his health. 

Mr. Attomey-Oeneral. — What he had suffered at Shrewsbury ?— No, he said he had 
been very ill at Shrewsbury. — He did not tell you what the symptoms were under whicft 
he had been labouring? No; he had been obliged to call in a medical man, he sahL— 
After that did Mr. Pidmer come to the room where you and Mr. Cook were? Yes ; M 
came soon afterwards. — ^Did you examine Cook in Palmer's preeeoce ? I did.— tDid jm i 
feel his pulse? Yes.— What sort of a pulse had he? A natural pulse.— Did y« 
examine his tongue? Yes; — How was it? Hifl tongue was clean. — Did you make aq^^ 
remark ? I made the remark to Pahner, ** This is hardly the tongue of a ImImJjJ 
diarrhoea attack."— Did Palmer say anything upon that ? Pahoaer said, << You ■hMBl 
^re seen it before/'-^Di^ joa preecribe or xeoommend anything for him at tlist tuntli 
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Ho. — ^Did yoa Tisit bim again in tlie conrse of that afteraoon? Several times. — ^Dnrinff 
the ooane of that mfteniooa on the occasion of those Tisits did yon find that he continued 
in the same state, or was there any change? There was a change for the better; his 
^irits were better and his puke was better. — He seemed to yon to be improving ? I 
eoDBidered him decidedly improving. — ^During that aficemooa was their any lecnrrence of 
fte Tomiting ? He did vomit that afternoon. I gave him a little toast-and-water, and 
be Tomited ; he asked me for it. — Was there any diarrhcea as far as you are aware ? 
Certainly not. — ^Where did the toast-ond- water come fixmi which you gave him? It was 
in the room. — ^I believe that evening Mr. Bamford came ? He did. — At what time did 
lie come? Aboat 7 o'clock he came. — Had you learned before from Palmer that 
Mr. Bamford had been attending ? Yes, he had" informed me that he had called him in 
to his assistance. — ^When Mr. Bunford came what did he say as to the state of Cook ? 
He expressed his opinion that Cook was going on very satisfactorily. — Wasauythiug said 
tr Cook then about the previous night ? He objected to the pills the previous night. — • 
what led to bis speaking about the pills of the previous night ? On examining him at 
the time. — Did you ask him anything about the previous night ? It was mentioned — ^it 
was mentioned what he shonld have, what we were to prescribe for him, and he objected 
to having piUs again. — Did yon, as the medical man, mention pills? Mr. Cook men- 
timed the pills. 

Lord Campbell. — ^When you were consulting what he should have he objected to 
having the pills? Yes. 

Mr. Attorney-General. — What did he say about that ? I suppose Palmer was there 
throughout the whole of the time ? Yes ; he said they made him ill the previous night. 
— ^Do you remember what he said, and to whom did he address it ? That I do not 
recollect. — After he had objected to taking the pills as having made him ill the previous 
night, did yon three medical men withdraw ? Yes, we did. — Tell us what passed then? 
Pumer proposed that Mr. Bamford should make up the morphine pills as before, at the 
flame time requesting me not to mention to Mr. Cook what they contained. — On what 
ground? As he objected to the morphine so much. — What did Mr. Bamford say to 
that ? Mr. Bamford agreed to it.— Did they go away ? He left.— Who left ? Mr. 
Bamford left. — ^Dld you go back to Mr. Cook's room*? Yes. — ^What became of Mr. 
Palmer? I think he went with me to the room. — How long did he stop there ; have you 
any recollection about it ? I have no recollection ; not long. — After that were you in 
Cook's room in the course of the evening ? I was in and out several times ; I stopped 
with him a short time and then left him. — ^What state was he in ? He was very comfort- 
mble all the evening. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Widiin what space of time were you iu there several times? 
Daring the evening. 

Mr. Attomfy-GeneniL — ^Was there any more vomiting ? Xot that I observed. — Xor 
any diarrhcea ? No ; there was action upon the bowels, but not dlan*haia. 

JLord Campbell. — Did you observe any bilious symptoms ? No, it was natural. 

Mr. Attornc'f'Oeneral.—^l would ask you here whether you observed any bilious symp- 
toms about him whatever? None whatever. — Had he symptoms of having recently 
nffered from a bilious attack ? No. — ^^'ou were in and out in the course of the evening, 
after Mr. Hsimford went away; did Mr. Palmer afterwards leave? Yes, he left; he 
went over to his own house. — Do you know about what time that was ? I think it was 
about 8 o'clock I vent with him to his house. — How long did you remain with liim ? 
From a quarter to half an hour. — Did you then come back to Cook's room ? Yes. — 
At what o'clock did you next see Mr. JPalmer in Cook's room? Nearly 11 o'clock. — 
Did he bring anything with him ? He brought a box of pills with him. — Did he show 
you th- box ? He opened them in my presence, and showed me the direction.— Upon 
what was the direction written ? Upon a slip of paper. — Where was the paper? Bound 
the box.— Did he call your attention to the paper? He directed my attention to the 
paper, saying, " What an excellent hand for an old man upwards of eighty to write 1" — 
What was the direction upon the paper? I did not read it throagh, I merely looked at 
the handwriting. — ^Was it a goq^ writing ? A very good writing indeed.— After that, 
what did Mr. I^mer do with those pills ? ]Mr. Palmer proposed to Mr. Cook to uke 
them. — What <Ud Mr. Cook say to that ? Cook prot wasted very much against it. — On 
what ground ? On the ground that they had made him so ill the previous uight. — 
What did Palmer sav to that? Palmer repeated the request several times, and at las: he 
complied with it. — ^hat happened after lie had taken them ? After he bad taken them 
I left him ; I went and took some supp?r. — Did he retain them on his stomaoh ': The 
^loment he took them he vomited.— What did he vomit vnlo'i \\Ao >Xv^ xixsvis^.— ^^-ai 
toy search made in the otensil ? Search was made A>v Pa\m'»T , axi^ m^«^^ ^v>k\& xv:i\i\i«.v. 
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— Search was made in the utensil for what? For the pills. — To see whether they haA 
l)een brought off? Whether they had been returned. — By both Palmer and you? Te% 
at his request. — At Palmer's request? Yes. — Did you find the pills ? I found nothing 
but the toast-and- water. — So that the pills had^been retained? The pills had beet 
retained. — Did he take the pills in the toast-and-water, or did he take the toast«DcU 
water afterwards ? He took them without anything. — ^When had he drunk the toes^ 
and-water ? It must have been previously : I do not know when. — ^What he brou^t off 
was toast-and-water ? Yes. — And there were no pills in the toast-and-water ? Then 
were not ; he had toast-and-water by his bedside.—As a medical man, should you saj 
that the contents of the pills could have caused vomiting ? Certainly not. — It came so 

?uickly a^rwards ? Certainly. — ^The act of swallowing possibly might have done so? 
should think not — ^After he had vomited, what did he do ? He lay down very oo» 
fortably, and we left hiuL — Did he appear quiet after that? Yes, quite. — You said tkit 
he seemed better before that ; had he become stronger than he was yhen you fint 
arrived? He expressed himself as stronger. — Had he got up? Yes, he got out of hi 
bed. — And sat in a chair? And sat in a chair. — That was before Mr. Palmer came aii 
gave him those pills ? Yes. — Was that between the time you went over with Palmer to 
his house and the time Palmer came with the pills, or was it earlier than that he got if 
and sat in the chair ? I can hardly recollect. — How was he in point of spirits tlul 
^ evening ? His spirits were very good ; he was very jocose. — He was laughing and 
joking ? Yes ; speaking of what he should do during the winter ; he spoke of hunting.-^ 
He spoke of his future plans and projects ? Yes. — After he had taken those two ^Uk 
which Palmer brought at 11 o'clock, did you remain in the room with him, or did you gi 
down stairs ? I went down stairs to have some supper. — ^At what time did you retnni! 
Very nearly 12. — Had it been arranged that vou should sleep in his room that uightt 
At his request. — It was a double-bedded room ? A double-bedded room. — ^Did you go to 
bed after you went upstairs ? Yes. — How soon after you got upstairs ? I talked to hoi 
a few minutes, and then went to bed. — At the time you last talked to him before you got 
into bed, how did he then appear to be ? Rather sleepy, but quite as well as usual.— 
There was nothing about him at that time to excite any apprehension in your mindt 
Notiiiing at all. — ^After you went to bed, were you disturbed by him ? I had been in bel 
10 minutes, according to my impression. — What happened then? He suddenly rai( 
lumself up in bed. 

Mr. Babon Alderson. — Had you gone to sleep ?*— No. 

Mr. Attorney-General. — ^Tell us what happened ? He suddenly started up in bed, aai 
called out these words : " Doctor, get up ; 1 am going to be ill ; ring the bell for Mc, 
Palmer :" I rang the bell. — ^Who came ? The chambermaid came to the door, and bi 
himself called out, ** t'etch Mr. Palmer."— Called out to her? Yes, to her.— Did he saf 
anything to you ? He asked me to rub his neck. — Before [that, had he asked you fyi 
anything? He asked me to give him something ; I said I had nothing with me. 

Lord Campbell. — Something to relieve him he meant ? — Yes ; I said, " I htfl 
nothing with me ; Mr. Palmer will be here directly." — In what position was he ? Sittiif 
up in bed at that time. — Did you observe whether .there was anything in the expresi' 
of his countenance? Nothing very particular; the room was rather dark. — Then 
asked you to do something? To rub his neck. — Did he say why? I do not think 1 
said why ; he said, ** Rub my neck." — Did you rub his neck for him ? Yes, and 
ported him.— What part of the neck ? The back part of the neck.-— How was he 
ported ? He was supported by my arm at the time. 
_.. Mr. Serjeant Shee.—Vfhen you were rubbing him ? Yes. 

Mr. Attorney-General, — ^Did you observe anything about the back of the neck you 
rubbing ? There was a stiffness of the muscles ; a sort of hardness about the ne< 
How soon after the chambermaid went away did Palmer come ? Very soon indeed ; 
or three minutes at the utmost. — Did he make any observation when he came in ? 
made the remark, " I was never so quickly dressed in my life." — Did you observe 
he was dressed ? I did not ; I was so engaged.— Did he bring in anything with himl 
He gave* him two pills ; he told me they were ammonia pills. — ^What did he do with thealj 
Cook swallowed them. — After he had swallowed the pills, what next happened ? DJ — ^ 
he had swallowed them he uttered loud screams. — That was directly after he had 
lowed them ? Yes ; he threw himself back in the bed, and was dreadfully convulses 
I presume that, as the pills had been immediately before taken, it could not have 1 
ftom the action of those last-taken pills ? Certainly not. — You say he was dread 
convulsed ; ^d he say anything ? He said to me, '* Kaise me up, or I shall be suffoca 
• — How long did the convulsions last ? Five or ten minutes.— Was that before he c 
out to raise him up or he should be suffocated ? At the time ; that was at the comm 
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meat of the conTalsions. — Let me understand ; you say he threw himself back on the bed 
and was convulsed ; was it at the time he threw himself back upon the bed he called out 
to be raised up? Yes; just after he was down. — The convulsions then setting in, as I 
understand you? Yes. — You say he was dreadfully convulsed; over what parts of the 
l>ody did those convulsions extend ? All the muscular fibres ; there was a violent con- 
traction of every moscle of the body and a stiffeuing of the limbs. — When he^ called out 
to you to raise him lest he should be suffocated, what was done T I endeavoured to do 
so with the assistance of Mr. Palmer, but 1 found it was quite impossible. — Owing to 
what ? Owing to the rigidity of the limbs ; when he found that I could not raise him up, 
he asked me to turn him over. — Did you do so ? I did ; he was quite sensible. — He was 
then quite sensible ? Quite sensible. — What happened uext ? I listened to the action of 
his heart.— Was that after you had turned him over? Yes. — What did you find? I 
found it gradually to weaken ; I requested Palmer to go and fetch some ammonia for 
him ; some spirits of ammonb. — ^To revive the action of the heart ? Yes, as a stimulant. 
— For the purpose of reviving him, I suppose ? In the hopes of doing eo.— Did Palmer 
leave for that purpose ? He went to his house and fetched a bottle. — IIow long was he 
gone ? A very short period. — What should you say ? Not above a minute ; he was 
very ^uick.^-When he came back, in what condition was Cook ? The heart was gradu- 
ally sinking, and life was almost extinct ; he died very quietly. — How soon after Palmer 
returned did he die ? Very soon afterwak'ds ; he was not able to take the ammonia. — 
From the time when he first roused you to the time when he died, what period in your 
judgment elapsed ? When he first called upon me, do you mean ? — From the time when 
he raised himself in his l^ed, and called upon you to go for Palmer ? I suspect from ten 
:!iinnte.s to a quarter of an hour. — Of what, in your judgment as a medical man, did he 
die ; what was the proximate cause of death? He died from tetanus in my opinion. — 
How in ordinary English parlance should you express the meaning of that ? Locked-jaw. 
— Does it in'.olve, ordinarily speaking, a mere locke<l'jaw? Yes, that is the common 
term. — Locked-jaw is one of the symptoms of tetanus ? Yes ; every muscle in the bwly 
was affected in the same manner ? — How should you express in ordinary English the 
general symptoms of what you call tetanus in one word ? Violent spasmodic afi'ection of 
all the muscles of the body. — In what way docs that affect the immediate cause of 
death so far as you are aware ? By stopping the action of the heart, and also the breath, 
from its effects on the diaphra^. — Does it affect the respiratory muscles ? Yes, cer- 
tainly ; it stops respiration. — Is it that spasm of the re^^piratory muscles which causes the 
fense of suffocation ? Yes. — When death took place, was he still upon his side ? He was 
:ipon his side.— After death ; iu what position was he when he was dead ? Upon his side 
ftill. — Did you turn the body upr)n its back ? No. — Did you observe what was the 
outward appearance of the body after death ? It was very dark ; I could not make the 
observation I otherwise should have made ; there was only one candle in the room. — Had 
you any opportunity of observing in what position his hands were ? Yes, clenched. — 
iioth hands? Both hands; the left hand particularly, which I liad in my hand. — How 
soon did you observe that clenchiug of the hands ? Immediately the attack took place, 
when he threw himself back. — At the time you were rubbing his neck, did you ol>i>er\c 
anything the matter with the hands ? No.— At what part of the attack ? When he threw 
himself l»ack. — Which you say was immediately after taking the pills Palmer brought 
over ? Ves. — When you were rubbing his neck, you did not at that time see the hands 
clenched ? No. — Did you observe eit&r Inrfore or at the time of death, or immediately 
afterwards, anything in the position of the head and neck ? Yes ; the head was quite , 
bent (>ack. — W hen you say quite bent back, do you mean bent back into an unnatural 
position ? Yes. 

Lord Campbell. — ^By Fpasmodic action ? By spasmodic action. 
Mr. Atti/mey-General, — Did you obser\'e whether there was anv effect produced by 
spasmodic action in the formation of the body as regards the back .'' Yes, the body was 
twisted back like a bow ; the l»ck-bone was twisted back. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Wben did you observe that appearance? Immediately after 
death, or all the time ; indeed, after throwing himself back, he was immediately drawn 
back. 

Mr. Attf/rncy-Gcncral. — If you had placed the body at that time upon the back, in 
what position would it have rested ? L pon the head and heels ; if I haa placed the body 
in that p^isition upon a level surface, it would have rested upon the head and heels. — 
Did you observe anything immediately after or at the time of death about the jaw ? No ; 
bis face ii;;i8 turned away from me, I could not notice that. — After death, did yoa Me 
whether the jaw was in its natural condition, or whether it haiil««a«ffiw*fcA.Vfi«i 
modic action ? It was all affected by spasmodic actVou.— XiVit Y^e *««& ^m^^^i 
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say anything to you upon the subject of any claim he had upon Cook ? Yes, it WM 
mentioned i^erwards. — When was that? That night ; not exactly a claim. 

Lord Campbell. — ^When iras it? Some time after the death, that night. 

Mr. Attorney-General. — How long did Palmer remain after the death ? Prom half n 
hour to an hour, I should think. — Did he desire you to send a woman-servant in to 
him? No; that was a suggestion of my own. — ^What did you suggest? That we shook 
have some women to lay him out. I went out of the room to speak to the housekeeper, 
and told the two servants to go in ; the two maids were standing on the steps just l^.— 
How long after that did Palmer remain ? He was some time after that. — You went 
down stairs ; how lonff did you remain down stairs ? I remained a few minutes down 
stairs with Miss Bond the housekeeper, and I returned and found Mr. Palmer in ^ 
room with Mr. Cook's coat in his hand. — What did he say ? He remarked to me, ** Yon, 



ting-book, nor any papers? No. — Any letter? There were two letters which I hid 
brought with me. — ^Where did you find those letters ? Those letters I had brou|^ 
with me fi-om the country. — You hadf delivered them to Cook ? Yes, and he said he 
would see them in the morning.— Had they been opened ? I had just opened them ; he 
had told me to do so ; they were letters from his brother; they were not letters of bt 
portance. — After that, before Palmer left, did he say anything to you upon the snbjeet 
of afl^iirs as between Cook and himself? He did. — You said you found five sovereini 
and five shillings ; did you find any bank notes ? None whatever. — Now tell us wutt 
passed between Palmer and yourself upon the subject of their affairs ? He said it wasi 
bad thing for him Mr. Cook was dead, for he was responsible. 

Lord Campbell. — Give us the words ? That is it as 'near as I can recollect. — fie 
said " it is a bad thing for me '* ? Yes. 

Mr. Atioimey-Qeneral, — What " is a bad thing for me" ? That he died, for hewn 
responsible. 

Lord Campbell. — He said " I am responsible," I suppose ? Yes, " I am responsilfli 
for 3000/. or 4000/., and I hope Mr. Cook's friends will not let me lose it;" that if they 
did not assist him, all his horses would be seized On. 

Mr. Attorney-General. — If they did not assist whom ? • "If they do not assist me all jtj 
horses will be seized on." — ^All whose horses? Palmer's horses. 

Lord Campbell.— He said ** I hope Mr. Cook's friends will not let me lose it, for if 
they do not assist me all my horses will be seized." Yes. 

Mr. Attoimey- General. — Was anything said by him about securities or paper? Nb^ 
nothing more than that. — I think you were present when Mr. Stevens his step-fatfatf 
came? Yes, I was.— Did you hear what passed between them on the subject of the ft- 
neral ? Yes, I heard some remarks ; Mr. Palmer said if Mr. Stevens did not biiiy 
bim, he should himself. — Was there any question then about Mr. Stevens not burylm 
him ? No, I do not recollect it. — Do you remember how the observation arose ? I do Mt 
recollect. — I believe you dined together that day ? We did*. 

Lord Campbell.— With whom? Mr. Stevens, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Bamford, «■! 
myself. 

Mr. Attorney-General. —After dinner did Mr. Stevens make any request to you sUbmL 
' Cook's books and papers ? Yes; he requested me to go and look for his betting-book. 

Liord Casipbell. — Where did you dine ? At the Talbot Arms. 

Mr. Attorney-General, — ^At what time of the day was this? About mid-day; about i 
o'clock I think. — Mr. Stevens, I think, was going off that evening? Yes.— Befwe W 
went, you sav he asked you to go and look for his betting-book ? Yes. — Palmer bef 
then present ? Yes, — Did you go out and look for it ? I went and searched, and 
came with me. — Who did? Palmer. — How Foon did he follow you after you w 
out of the room ? Directly afterwards. — Was anything said by him upon his followiqf 
you ? He had told me previously, on the night Cook died, ** the betting-book will ti 
of no use to any one," that it most probably would be found. — What was said thtfe 
upon the subject of the betting-book ? It was mentioned. — What led to this ; how ear 
you the night of the death to have any conversation with him upon the subject -of * 
bettinff^book ? On taking possession of the effects. — Did you make any obsenration ^ 
the subject of the betting-book ? I think I did. — He told you, as his friend you oii| 
to take possession of his effects, and you told us you did take possession of ml 
eflRactt? What I could find.— Did you look for the betting-book.— Yes, in a ▼! 
canary way, I looked on the mantel-piece.-— Did you find it ? Na— Not finding it, < 
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you make any remark? No, uo particnlar remark; he said, ** It is sure to be found, 
but it is of no use to any one/'— Did he know what you were looking for ? Yes. — 
How ? I said *' Where is the bettin^book ? " — You asktd him, when you did not find 
the betting-book, ** Where is the betting-book ? " Yes. — Upon that he said, ** I haye no 
doabt it will be fmmd, bat it is of no use to any one " ? Yes, '* all the bets are Toid." 
— Are yon sure ha said that to yon, ** ail the bets are void " ? I am certain of it ; 
••When a person dies," he said, " all the bets are void." — ^I do not know whether you 
are sufficiently acquainted with the turf? I am not acquainted with it at all. — Now, I 
will go back again to the Friday ; yon say he went ap stairs with you when he went into 
Cook's room to look for the betting-book? Yes.— Did you look upon that occasion? 
Yes. — ^Was any application made to the maidserrant about it ? I coold not find it ; 
I came down stairs, and he came with me ; I spoke to the maidservant about, it. — I 
believe joa went into the room where Mr. Stevens was ? Yes.— Did you tell Mr. Stevens 
what was the result of your search? Yes; that I could not find it. — Palmer went in 
with you, I believe? Yes. — ^What passed upon the subject of the betting-book? I do 
not recollect the remarks distinctly. — ^That evening, when you had sent the maid- 
servant in to speak to Mr. Palmer on the subject of the women laying out the body, 
you went down stairs you say ; how long were you absent before you returned to the 
room ? Two or three minutes, not more. 

Lord Campbell. — In the consultation which you three medical men had on Tuesday 
night, was anything said about the symptoms which had occurred the night before ; the 
spasms of the night before ? No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee, 
You stated that you were a medical practitioner at Lutterworth ; you said how many 
years you had been in practice ? About fifteen years. — You pursue the profession se- 
riously as a means of livings is that so? Yes. — And I presume are a regularly educated 
medical man ? Yes. — A surgeon, a member of the College of Surgeons ? I am a licen- 
tiate of the Apothecaries' Company. — You did when you were a younger man, and have 
done since, endeavour to qualify yourself for the practice of your profession ? Certainly. 
— As to Mr. Cook, he lived a gpod deal at your bouse ? He did lately. — His health, you 
say, was pretty good ? Pretty fair. — You know he had been ill, do you not ? He had 
occasionally had a slight illness. — Did you know that he had been under treatment by 
Dr. Savage for some time ? Yes. — You knew he had treated himself a good deal with 
mercurial treatment? No, not a great deal. — Did you know that he had had for a con- 
siderable time a sore throat ? Yes. — How long had he had that ? Two or three months. 
— At that time was it very bad ? In the summer it was bad. — Was it bad to the extent 
of being ulcerated ? It was slightly ulcerated ; not a very extreme case ; the back part 
of the tongue. — Was it so ulcerated as to make it troublesome to him sometimes to 
swallow ? No, he could swallow ; it gave him a little pain occasionally. — It depended a 
good deal, I suppose, upon what he did swallow ? Yes. — Did you know of his having 
found it necessary to apply caustic to his tongue ? I knew he did do it and had it done. 
— How long before his death had you known him to do that ? For two months he had 
ceased to do it. — ^After he had ceased to do that, did he complain of occasional pain in 
his throat ? No. — Nor his tongue ? No. — Had you seen much of him during those two 
months ? Not a good deal ; occasionally. — He came and stayed two or three days at a 
time ? Yes. — ^Attending almost all the races, I believe ? Most of the races. — Was he 
apprehensive about some spots which appeared upon his body? I never heard him 
mention it. — Did he ever express any apprehension of his being affected by secondary 
symptoms of venereal disease ? Yts. — ^Were his habits, as far as you knew them, such as 
to make it probable that that might l>e a well-grounded apprehension? His habits were 
correct, generally speaking, thongh he may have occasionally gone astray. — They were 
generally correct, but he sometimes indulged himself? Yes. — And perhaps was not very 

rirticular ? No.-^Do not you know that he had a chancre at the time he died ? No. — 
do not apprehend yon knew at the time he died he had one, but do not you know now ? 
Twelve months ago he had, I believe. — Do not you now know that when he died he had a 
chancre on the penis ? I was not aware of it. — You were not aware of it till I mentioned 
it ? No. — Were you present at either of the post-mortem examinations? No. — Was he 
much reduced in circumstances, to your knowledge, at the time he died ? Yes, he had 
bwn before, but he was rather redeeming his position I understood ; he told me so. — 
That was by racing? Yes. — You had, probably, no accurate knowledge of his affairs? 
No. — You knew he was constantly in want of small sums of money, did not you ? No; 
he never told me that.— And you did not observe it ? I did not,— What hon»& l\a>L Vis.^ 
Polestar was one ; that was the principal horse : I dVOi ivot Vno^n rnvsiOcL ^Jwrox \;\& \^^\&^ 
laatterf.— l>0/aa know it he had several boTSCR? 1 Vno^ Yift ^aai^- %«s«w\.— \^ -^^^a. 
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know if he had any in which he was a joint owner with Palmer ? I know he had one.— 
Was that a mare which was under the care of Saunders the trainer ? Yes. — Pereine ? 
Yes.— You were at the races with him at Shrewsbury ? Yes. — I presume he was very 
anxious before that race came on ? Of course he was. — You knew it was a case, so to 
speak, of life and deith to him, or of great importance to him? Of great importance to 
him.— Did you observe on the race-course, before the race was run, he was very anxious 
and excited ? He was very excited after the race was run ; I did not observe anything 
extra before that. — You say he was very excited ? Yes.— You are not a racing man 
yourself? No.— You have been at races, I suppose ? Yes.— Was there anything remark- 
able about his manner ? He was very excited, and for two or three minutes he could not 
speak to me.— And elated and happy the rest of the evening? Yes. — I suppose he drank 
ffeely and enjoyed himself? — No; he was a temperate man. — On that Tuesday? He 
was riot at all intoxicated. — ^You went away that eveninii: ? Yes. — ^The next you heard of 
him was from the letter of Palmer? Yes.— I suppose Palmer knew very well who yoa 
were, and that you were in practice in Lutterworth ? Yes. — You saw him on the after- 
noon of Tuesday and consulted about the pills, and he objected to taking the morphia 
pills ? Yes. — Did he state why he objected ? Because they made him ill. — Did he state 
anything about Dr. Savage hating recommended him not to take pills ? He said Dr. 
Savage recommended him not to take calomel. — Did he say anything about Dr. Savage 
4iavine recommended him not to take morphia as well as calomel ? Not to take opium, 

• he sail-T-I presume the effect of morphia would be to make him sleepy ? To soothe him. 
— ^And enable him to take his rest ? Yes. — Would it also have the effect of constipating 
his bowels ? Opium would to a slight degree. — ^During the morning you said that he wm 
better and sat up, and that he was very cheerful ? In the afternoon ; he did not sit long ; 
a very short time. — When he was first attacked that night, after you had got to bed and 
were roused up, and when Palmer came, did he say, ** Palmer, give me the remedy" ? 
Yes, which he had given the night before. — " The remedy you gave me the night before" ? 
Yes. — ^About how long were you rubbing his neck ; five minutes? I should think five 
minutes. — You say, after Mr. Palmer gave him the two last pills he desired you to raise 

• him lest he should be suffocated, and then to turn him over; after he was turned over 
how many minutes elapsed before his death ? Three or four minutes, I should say. — He 
died, you say, very quietly? Very quietly ; I could hardly tell when he did die.— Was 
it from the time you put your fece to his heart ? Yes. — From that time he was composed 
and died quietly? Yes. — You knew very well what tetanus was, did not you? Yes; I 
had seen cases before, — You said nothing about' tetanus at the inquest? Yes, I did. — Yoa 
did not state anything about tetanus, did you ? Yes ; if you refer to my depositions you 
will find it, I think ; convulsions and tetanus. — Did not you say you could not tell the 
cause ; you imagined at the time it was from over-excitement ? Yes ; I could not imagine 
what the cause was. — Did not you say at the time it was from over-excitement he died? 
I could not tell the cause ; I was taken so much by surprise. — Did you say you had na 
idea of the cause of death ? I did. 

Mr. Attorney-General. — I think I ought to set this right: I have the deposition here 
before me : ''I never saw symptoms so strong as those I witnessed ; they were strong 
symptoms ; " and then the man has written something which he evidently did not under* 
stand, and he has put " compression; " he has scratched that out, then ** tetinus ; '' uA 
he has scratched that out, and put " violent convulsion." 

Mr. Baron Alderson. — ^This is spelt " tetinus." 

Mr. Attomey'General. — Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — ^Whatever you said about " violent convulsions," did you say, '* I 
could not tell the cause ; I imagined at the time it was from over-excitement " ? Yet. 

Lord Campbell. — You really cannot ask him as to the contents of the deposition. / 

Mr. Serjeant Shee,— I only do it to save time. 

Mr. Attorney-General, — If there is any doubt as to his having sud the same thing ther*. 
I had rather have it read. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — Was it read over to you before you signed it ? Yes. — Did jfiW 
read it before you signed it? I think not, as far as I recollect; I well remember usiol 
the irord tetanus. — Did you take it sheet by sheet, and sign each sheet? You will fLa^ 
my signatore to it, I suppose. — Did you put the pen to it at all besides signing it ? I pi> 
my name to it, that was all. 

(^The deposition of the witness was read,) 
Mr, Serjeant Shee, — There is one thing in this deposition which I will call your attentiUy 
to : I see in the deposition you say, '* I ^dbeeu in bed a quarter of an hour or twenty H^ 
nate8:"yoar impression to-day is ten minutes i wt» iioX.Sxw^m^Oft.%a\;«cofc^ minutes? I ^ 
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Bot tUnk it waSd— Had yon began to doze, yourself? No, I had not—You remember the 
last icreun, when he fell over after having the pills ; have you at any time stated that you 
tluMight he died of epilepsy ? I do not recollect that I have stated so : I could not imagine 
irhat the fit was at the time ; Mr. Bamford said it -was apoplexy ; I said it was not— When 
Iff. Bamford s^d it was apoplexy, you said you thought it was not ; you could not make up 
your mind what sort of fit it was? I could not. — Was not it your impression at one 
time, and did yon not say, it was an epileptic fit ? I said it was more like an epileptic fit 
fiian apoplexy. — ^I believe there are some sorts ofepileptical attacks where the patient docs 
sot lose his conscionsness ? They generally lose consciousness. — There are epileptical 
forms of conynlsion in which the mind does continue unaffected, are there not? I ne\'er 
met with one. — Ton know, as a man of science, do not you? I cannot recal one. — It is 
always so in hysteria, is not it? Yes, it is frequently so. — Did vou know anything of 
Mr. Pratt ? No. — Do you know that you brought Cook a letter from Mr. Pratt, from 
Lotterworih? Yes. — ^Do you know wluit the contents of that letter were ? 

Mr. Attorney-General. — Do not state what they were ; that will appear from the letter 
itsel£ They were matters in which I never was mixed up. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee.—'DidL it produce any efiect upon him when he read it ? He did not 
read it; he said, '* I know the contents of it ; let it be till to-morrow morning." — Did he 
seem to be pat oat by it? No. — Had you an opportunity while you were at Rugeley of 
knowing anythioff of the sort of racing establishment Psilmer had there ? Verv little. — 
Did yoa'go into his paddocks ? Yes. — Did you see a good many mares there ? Yes.a- 
Some with foals ? Yes, he showed them to me. — Did it appear to you to be an expensive 
eataUidinient as&r asit went? Yes. — Valuable-looking horses ? Yes.— Good stables ? 
It was a good-looking establishment 

Re-examined by Mr. Attorneu-GeneraL 

I suppose yoa have not much acquaintance with race-horses ? Not at all ; not 
nee-horses. — Yoa were asked about the mare called Pereine, in which they had a part- 
nership ; do you hi^pen to know whether that partnership had been discontinued, and 
Pereine had become Palmer's own ? I recollect the circumstances. — Do you recollect 
how it was ? Cook told me they had tossed up for it, and Palmer had won it ; and he 
aid he had won a loss. — How long was that before Cook's death ? Some months. — Pole- 
star was Cook's property? Yes. — You were asked whether he had at any time a 
chancre ; yoa said, yes : how long was that before his death ? Twelve months ago. — ^Did 
yott attend him for that ? I did. — ^This sore throat which you are speaking of, did you 
attend himJor that? Sometimes, when he was at home. — You were asked whether you 
had seen other cases of tetanus, and you say you had of tromatic tetanus ; how many do 
yoatliink you have seen? I have only seen one.— Was that from a wound? From a 
woiiDd ; a wound on the thumb. — Did it end in death ? Yes. — How long was the patient 
in dying from the tune he received the wound ? Three days.— Were the convulsions 
there as severe.as those you have spoken to ? No. — What was the principal spasmodic 
action ; I suppose the locking of the jaw ? Y'es. — The patient died of lock-jaw ? Yes, of 
iJiuscuIar convulsion. — Something was said after the death about apoplexy, I understand 
yoa? Yes, bv Mr. Bamford. — ^Did he say after the death, he thouglit it was apoplexy ? 
Yes. — Upon tnat, if I understand you, you said it was ino?e like epilepsy ? Yes. — ^Had 
yoa ever seen cases of epilepsy ? Yes. — Are there any such symptoms in epileptic fits 
as those convulsive spasms of the muscles ? No, the consciousness is lost. — ^And there is 
uooie of this rigidity of the muscles? No, it is dissimilar. — How is it with regard to con- 
scionsness in apoplexy ? That is generally lost too. — Therefore, when Dr. Bamford 
said it wu apoplexv, you contradicted it ? I did. — Are you satisfied that in this case it 
vas not apoplexy? Yes, in my own mind. 

Mr. SerjecaU Shee. — I do not know whether your Lordship has this upon your notes ; 
there was a little confusion at the time : " I thought the sore throat was venereal, and 
leveral other medical men did, as Cook told me." 

Mr. Attorney-General, — I think what he said was, ** I considered the sore throat venereal, 
^ several other medical men thought so too, as Cook told me.** Yes, that was it. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — I did not hear it myself. 
^ Lord Campbell. — Supposing he had any secondary symptoms of syphilis, do you 
think that they could have produced the symptoms yr)u saw on the Tuesday night? No, 
I tty not, decidedly, and for two months before death he was clear of them, and the 
ttuost was well. 

, Mr. Serjeant Shee, — Will your Lordship allow me to ask a question of one of the 
^tneises who is sitting there— it is Lavinia Barnes— whether on Monday morning Cook 
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did not say he had been very ill on Sunday night just before 12, and had ,ruug the bell 
for some one to come, but he thought they were all gone to bed ? 
Lord Campbell.— She had better be recalled. 

LAVINIA BARNES called agsdn. 

Mr. Serjeant Shoe, — On Monday morning did Cook say to you he had been very ill on 
Sunday night just before 12 o'clock, and had rung the bell for some one to come to him» 
but he thought you had all gone to bed ? Yes, he did ; he did not say he had rung the 
bell, he was near ringing the belL 

Mr. Attorney 'General, — ^Did he tell you what it was that had alarmed him ? No. 

ELIZABETH MILLS recalled. 

Mr. Attorney- General — Do you recollect when you went into Cook's room on the 
Monday morning his telling you about his having been disturbed in the night ? Yes. — ■ 
Tell us what he said. " I was just mad for two minutes,'* he said. — Was that in answer 
to any question you put to him ? No. 

Lord Campbell.— How did' he come to say that ? I was asking him how he was. 

Mr. Attorney-General. — I asked you if you had put any question to him ; you asked 
him how he was ; what did he tell you ? He " was just mad for two minutes ; " I said, 
** Why did not you ring the bell ?" — Before you asked him why he did not ring the bell 
did he tell you what had occasioned this feeling of his for two minutes ? No, I believe 
not ; I said, '* Why did not you ring the bell ? ** he taid, " I thought you would be all, 
fast asleep and not hear it" — Recollect yourself for a moment ; did he tell you of any» 
thing having happened in the street ? Yes. — Was that at the same time he told you he 
had been just mad for two minutes ? It was at that time. — What did he say ? I asked 
him why he did not ring the bell. — You say something about the street; when did he say 
that ? I believe after we had spoken about ringing the bell. — ^After you had asked him 
about ringing the bell ? He said he thought we should all be fast asleep, and itt passed. 
over, and he tried to masiage without us, without calling us up. 

Lord Campbell. — <What did he say about the street? He raid he thought he wa» 
disturbed by hearing a quarrel in the street. — Did he say what effect that had had upon 
him, the quarrel in the street ? No, nothing more. — W^as that all he said, or was there 
anything more ? That is all I can remember. — Trj- and recollect ; did he say how the 
noise in the street had ai&cted him ? He was not sure that it was that which had made 
him ill ; that he might have been asleep, and the quarrel might have disturbed him.-^ 
Did he say so ? 1 cannot positively recollect whether he said so or not. 

HENRY SAVAGE, M.D., sworn.— -Examined by Mr. Attorney-General 
I believe you are a physician, living at 7, Gloucester-place ? — Yes, I am.— Did you 
know the deceased man, CJook ? Yes, very well, during the past year. — How long had 
you known him ? About four years. — Was he in the habit of consulting you profession- 
ally from time to time ? Yes, during the last four years. — We have heard that he was 
not a man of robust constitution ? No, he was not robust. — What was his general health 
during the time you had known him ? Good for a man who was not robust.— Had you 
reasoiv to think at all that he was of a pulmonary disposition ? ^ I only suspected that 
from his complaining of his throat ; his throat induced me to examine his chest with that 
view, — Did he come to vou in the month of May in 1855 ? He came to me in the 
month of May ; I saw him just before ; I saw him early in the spring ; and I saw 
him late in the autumn, about November, 18.54.— What did you see him in November, 
1854, for ? Simple indigestion : when he came to town, if he felt a little out of order, 
he used to call upon me. — In the spring of 1855, what did he come to you for? The 
old affair of indigestion was one subject of qomplaint, but he was anxious particulariy 
about some slight spots about the skin ; one or two onl^-. — Where were they? One on 
his arm and one on his forehead. — Had he any ulceration on the mouth ? Yes, he had 
two shallow ulcers on the tongue corresponding to bad teeth.— Bad teeth will occasion- 
ally produce ulceration in the mouth ? Yes. — ^Did you learn from him at that time that 
he had been treated for those sores 'mercurially ? He said he had .been under a mild 
mercurial course.— Did. he spprehend that those spots and ulcerations were syphilitic? 
Yes, he apprehended t!iey were what he called secondary symptoms. — You, 1 believe* 
were of a different opinion ? Yes ; I thought they were not.— Was he at that time 
going on witt this mild mercurial course ? 1 think up to a day or two before he saif 
me he had taken mercury in some form. — Did you recommend its discontinn^nce ? It^ 
immediate discontinuance. — What did you give him ? Quinine as a tonic, and an ape^ 
TieDt co.ntaining cream of tartar, magnesia, and sulphur. Hew long did he continue ta 
take that? 
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Lord Campbell. — ^I fappase the exact ingredients are not important ? 
Mr. Attontey-GeneraL-^li may be of importance, from what I understand : you gave 
Irim qmnine as a tonic, and, as an aperient, cream of tartar, sulphur, and magnesia ? 
Tefc — Did yoQ at any time giTc him antimony ? No, not at any time —Under that 
tremtment which yon prescribed, did those sores gradually disappear? They were quite 
«di br the end of May. — Did he, nevertheless, continue to come to you afterwards 
fiom time to time ? Yes; I saw him very frequently in June. — What Jid he c*mie to 
Toa in Jane for? Still feeling some little anxiety about the correctness of my notions of 
fas not hayinz syphilis, if he saw a spot h; would come to make sure I waa correct in 
■T noCioDi.— I suppose you too were anxious ? Yes ; I felt there was some difference 
of opinion between me and the medical man in the country, and therefore I was particu- 
larly anxiona to see whether my treatment was correct. — Supposing you had been wrong, 
tiie oooieqaenees might have been serious ? It would have been damaging to my reputa- 
tion and injurious to him. — Did you examine him from time to time, and attend to see 
that thow ^mptoms did not return ? Whenever he came I examined him carefully. — 
Wu your attention directed to his throat ? Yes. — Was there anything the matter with 
it? fie nerer had the least ulceration of the throat. — Was there anything the matter 
with the tluoat? One of his tonsils was slightly enlarged; there was very little tonsil 
apon one ude, and a rery large one on the other ; it was red and tender.— It was, in your 
jadgment, one of those cases of diseased tonsil to which anybody may be subject ? I 
thought io. — ^Waa there anything of a syphilitic character 'in the appearance of the 
throat? Xo. — He continued under your treatment till when? Till a fortnight before 
hb death. — ^Did yon tee him a fortnight before his death ? I saw him on the 5th of 
Nofember ; either the 3rd or the 5th, I am not quite sure which ; I saw him on the 
Sftk of October, and about a week afterwards.— Did you examine him on those occa- 
■Qos? On the 29th of Octob^ir and the 3rd or 5th of November I examined him 
pirticalarly, because I thought he was going away. — Did you recommend hiai to go 
away? 1 reoonunended him to go ab:*oad: I dwelt on the pulmonar}- symptoms: I 
thought under the left lung there was an iudication of pulmonary affection ; subsequently 
that rather disappeared: I nevertheless dwelt on the symptoms, as affording a good 
ncuse to pst him away. — You wished to get him away from his turf associations ? Yes. 
— Yoa wiuied him to go abroad? Yes, for two years. — Upou that occasion did you 
cuefolly examine him ? I did.— I believe you did not counue your examination upon 
tinse occasions to the upper parts of the body ? No ; as it was an open question as to 
weoadary symptoms, I examined his psnis. — You examined those pa:ls where that 
disease would primarily show itself? Yes.— Was there anything venereal about him? 
I thouffht not : there waa a very shallow scar, indeed, of some former excoriation, to 
which he told me he was liable ; he generally got rid of them.— In your judgment, the:'e 
was nothing venereal about lum at that time? No. — No chancre ? '.C».'rtaiuly not.- Nor 
lay sore in any other part of his body ? No. — And that you saw was the case up to 
within a fortnight of his death ? Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shec. 

He was strongly in fiivour of mercury himself, was not he ? No ; I do not think he 
*asin favour of mercurj*; but he was a weak man, and verj' apt to take the advice of 
tty person he might be in company with. — A man who would take a qnack medicine, 1 
nppjse ? I do not know that he wuald. — A man who woiili be likely to do that ? No ; 
I tluak he had a little more sense than that ; he would have his throat cauterized by any 
one be migrht be with, I mean any medical man ; he was hipped on the subject of his throat. 
*-I imderstand you to say his throat was not quite well ; his tonsils were not quite well 
the last time you saw him? He had a redness over one tonsil, showing there was tender- 
^tti ; yery often delicate people will have that sort of sore throat, which is p.o luced by 
fttedneu of the membrane. — He was not in a state that bmivly-aud- water pretty strong 
(VOold do him miu;h good? Urandy-aud-watcr pretty t^tioiig would not do him good 
■aderany circumstances.— Had he ulceration ou the lips? Yes; three or tour verj- 
■9crficial ones on the lips. 

Lord Campbell. — When you last saw him ? No; everytiiir:g of that sort was quite 
•JbU in May. — Was there a redness of the tonsils when yo:i last saw him ? There was a 
■Bg^ redness of the tonsils ; but eve r>- thing else was well in May. 

Mr. CHARLES NEWTON sworn.— Examined by ^Ir. J-me.^, 

What are you? Assistant to Mr. Salt, the surgeon of liu-ri-ley.— Mr. Salt is a prac- 

•wng mrgean there ? He is.— Do you know William Palm *r ? 1 do.— Do y(>u remem- 

^ Monday the 19th of November? I do.— Did vou ^^t William Palmer ou that 

^ 5? I did.— Wh3.-e did yoa se? him ? At Mr. V^ilt's surgery.— Did he comj there 
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to you ? He came there about 9 o'clock in the eveninff. — ^Were you alone when he came 
to you ? I was. — What did he say to you ? He asked me for three grains of strychnia. 
— ^Did he say more to you ? I weighed it accurately, and gave it to him. — In what did 
you give it to him ; how did you enclose it? In a small paper. — It is a white powder, is 
not it ? Yes. — ^What did he say to you when you gave it him ? He did not make any 
remark ; he said " Good night." — bid he take it away with him ? He took it away 
with him. — -Did he pay you for it ? No ; he did not. — ^You say he did not pay you for 
it ; did you give it to him, or sell it to him ? I gave it to him. — ^You knew him to be a 
medical man? Yes; I did. — And you made no charge ? No charge. 

Lord Campbell. — ^What would have been the charge ? — We do not sell drugs ; we 
do occasionally sell just pills, or anything of that kind ; we have not a retail shop. 

Mr. James. — ^You mean, you sell medicine as apothecaries, made up ; but you would 
not sell strychnia to an ordinary person coming for it ? No. — ^How loug did this occupy, 
his coming for the, strychnia and your giving it him ? I do not think he was in the shop 
above two minutes; just while I weighed it accurately. — ^When did you see Palmer 
again? On the 25th of November. — ^Did you see him on the 2Gth, the following day? 
Yes, the 20th of November. — W^here did you see him on Tuesday the 20th ? At Mr. 
Hawkins's shop. — What is Mr. Hawkins ; what shop does he keep ? — ^A druggist's.— 
About what time of the day did you see him on the Tuesday at Mr. Hawkins's shop ? 
I am not quite sure about the time; between 11 and 12 o'clock, I think. — In the day? 
In the daytime. —Was Hawkins's, the druggist's shop, the shop at which you dealt for 
medicines and compounds ? Yes | we have drugs from them when we are out ; we have 
our drugs generally from London. — ^Were you in the habit of calling in at Hawkins's 
shop as you went by ? Very frequently.— Did you say that Palmer was in the shop 
when you went in ? He was. — Did he speak to you ? He did. — What did he say to 
you ? He asked me how I was, and put his hand upon my shoulder, and I went with 
him to the door. — How came you to go to the door with him ? He put his hand between 
my shoulders, and said he wished to speak to me. — You went to the door with him? I 
did. — ^When you got to the door with him, what did he say to you ? He asked me when 
Mr. Edwin Salt was going to his farm ? Did you go only to the door, or did you go out 
into the street ? Out into the street ; when we got to the door, Mr. Palmer went a little 
distance from the door. — Into the street ? Yes. — When you were in the street with 
him, what did he say to you ? He asked me when Mr. Edwin Salt was going to his 
farm ; and whilst we were talking, a person of the name of Brassington came up. — ^Was 
Mr. Edwin Salt the son of Mr. Salt, your employer? He is.— Where was the farm 
which he aslced if he was going to? At Sudbury.— About how far is that? Perhaps 14 
miles ; I never was there. — Had Palmer anything to do with this farm at all ; did you 
understand what he meant? It was rumoured in the town that Mr. Edwin Salt wM 
going. — Had Palmer anything to do with it ? Not at all. — ^While he was speaking, 
you said something about Mr. Brassington ? Mr. Brassington came up ; Mr. Brassington, 
the cooper. — Did Brassington speak to you, and enter into a conversation with you ? He 
did. — While ) Brassington was speaking to you, what did Palmer do ? Palmer went 
away. — ^Did you remain in the same place where Brassin^on spoke to you ? Yes ; Mr. 
Brassington had two bills for Mr. Salt. — What was Brassmgton? A cooper. 

Lord Campbell. — What bills were they ? Bills for money. 

Mr. /arn^s.— Bills he had against him? Yes. — Bills for what he had done? Yes; 
for work done for Mr. Salt. — Did Brassington speak to you about those bills, and engage 
your attention ? Yes. — While Brassington was talking to you about those bills in & 
street, what did Palmer do ? He left me, and went into Hawkins's shop. — He went back 
again into the shop ? Yes. — Did you see Palmer come out of Hawkins's shop ? I did. 
— When he came out of Hawkins's shop, were you still talking to Mr. Brassington ia 
the street ? I was.— Did Palmer speak to you when he came out of the shop ? — I am 
not quite sure; he went by me. I was talking with Mr. Brassington at the time.— I 
Which way did he go? Towards his own house. — How far is Hawkins's shop from 
Palmer's house ? Abojit 200 yards, I should think : perhaps more ; between 200 aad 
300 yards. — After your conversation with Brassington had ended, did you go uito 
Hawkins's shop ? I did. — ^You must not tell us what you said ; is there a person of ^ 
name of Koberts, an apprentice at Hawkins's ? Yes ; there is. — Was he in Hawkini's 
shop, serving, when you went in ? He was in the shop. — You must not tell us what be 
said when you went into the shop; had you some conversation with Roberts about 
Palmer ? Yes. — Do you know a man of the name of Thirlby ? Yes. — Does Thirlby 
deal in drugs ? He does. — Has he ever been assistant to Palmer ; is he a man who 
succeeded to Palmer's business, do you know ? He is. — Had you some converaatkn 
about Thirlby with Koberts ; was Thirlby's name mentioned ? It was not. — Do yon, of 
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y<mr own knowledge, know whether Palmer usoally dealt with Thirltv for drut;» 1 
lei: he ^penses tdi his me<Ucines. — You mean Thirlby dispenses Palmers meiliciu'es ? 
YeL 

Lord Campdeix. — ^What do you mean by dispensing Palmer's medicines ? He acts 
for Mr. Palmer. 

Mr. James. — If Palmer wishes to give medicines to a patient, you mean Thirlby 
nakes them np ? Yes. — Do you know that Thirlby has succeeded to the apothecary s 
hosinesB that Palmer had? I do not know whether Palmer wait in practice before I 
came; I understood he had been. — At this time in November, I mean? Yes.— Do vou 
remember Sunday the 25th of November ? I do. — Where were you al)out seven o'ckK'k 
on that erening? At Mr. Palmer's house. — What was the cause of your going there? 
1 was sent for. — ^Who came for you, do you remember ? I am not quite sure. — You went 
to Palmer's honse in consequence of being sent for ? Yes. — Where did you find Palmer 
when you went ? In the kitchen. — What was he doing ? lie was reading ; sittinu: by 
fire^ reading. — ^What did he say to you ? He asked me how 1 was : he askeil me to have 
a little brandy. — ^Did you sit down and take some ? I did. — You sat down and took bo:ni> 
brandy ? I am not quite sure whether I did sit down. 

Lord Caxfbell. — Had you some brandy ? Some brandy- and-water. 

Mr. JameM. — ^What did he say to you ? 

Lord Campbell. — ^Was there any one else present ? No, there was not. 

Mr. Jama. — ^What did he say to you? He asked me what would be a dose of 
strychnia that would kill a dog, I told him a grain ; he asked me whether it would bo 
foimd in the stomach, what would be tlie appearance of the stomach. — After death? 
Y«i. — What did you say ? I told him there would be no inflammation, and I did not 
think it would be found. — ^Did he make any remark upon tliat ? I think he said, " It is 
ill right." 

Lord Campbell. — ^You think he said so ? That it would be all right, as if he were 
speaking to himself, and he did that {snapjyiiu] his fingers). 

Ijord Campbell. — Did he snap his fingers ? Yes. 

Mr. James, — Did you see him do so ? Yes. — Did you talk about some other ordinary 
uatten of conversation afterwards ? Yes ; he made some other remarks. — You moan in 
general casual conversation? Yes. — How long -were you with him altogether in the 
Kitchen that evening, do you think ? Perliaps five minutes, or more. — When did you 
hear that the post-mortem examination of Cook's body was to take place ? I think it wj«s 
on the 26th. — That would be the Monday, this interview being on the Sunday ? Yes. 
—Did you go down to Mr. Bamford's, to go with him to the post-mortem examination ? 
I aiked Mr.Salt whether he was going ; Mr. Salt went down with me to Dr. Bamford's, 
to ask him to lei me go. — When you went down to Bamford's, did you find the prisoner 
there ? Mr. Bamford was not at home, and I went with Mr. Salt down the town in his 
gig, and we met Mr. Bamford near the church ; Mr. Bamford asked him whether he 
was going to the post-moilem, and he said he was not. — Did you afterwards see 
Mr. Bamford? Yes; we met Mr. Bamford. — Did you see Palmer, the prisoner, before 
Tou went ? No. — Did you see Palmer before you went to the post-mortem examination ? 
Ves; at Mr. Bamford's house. — Where did you find Palmer; in what part of Mr. Bam- 
turd's honse ? In his study. 

Lord Campbell. — At what hour was this ; about what o'clock ? I am not quite 
certain. — ^Was it before breakfast or after breakfast ? It was after breakfast, about 
10 o'clock. 

Mr. James, — When you saw Palmer at Bamford's did he speak to you ? He did ; he 
•iked me what I wanted; I told him I was come to the post-mortem.— What did he say 
to yon then? He asked me whether Mr. Salt was going ; I told him he was engagc<l and 
ccmld nM go. — Did you take some instruments and other things that were necessary and 
go down to the Talbot Arms for the examination ? I did. — When you got there do you 
>^aiiember finding Dr. Harland there ? Dr. Harland went down with us.— Do vou know 
Mr. Frere ? Yes. — Who is he ? A surgeon practising in Kugeley. — After you had got to 
fl»e Talbot Arms did Dr. Harland go away for a short time and leave you and Pahner 
together? Yes. — He and the other doctors went away for a short time and left you and 
Filmer together? Yes.— Where were you left together with Palmer? In the Talbrit 
Anas. — In what room, do you remember ? It was the entrance to the hall. — When you 
*ihI I^ilmer were left together did he speak to you ? I was alone with him.— What did 
ke lav to you? He said it would be a dirty job, he should go and have a little brandy ; 
*onld I go and have a little with him.— Did you go with him ? I did.— To his housi; ? 
Yti.— WTiich is almost opposite, I believe ? It is oppo&itie.— ^*vd\i« ^^^ ^Qi^Wi-^ VtcvsA^'l 
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Be did«— How mneh ? Two wioe-^attei fiiU.^Neftt bnmdj ? Neat bnodj.-^Did h* 
take any lumself ? He di<L — ^How moeh ? I think he bad two ghuuef ; 1 saw him drink 
two glafces. — While you were there at his house drinking th\s brandy did he say any thmg ' 
to you about Coc^ or hit bodj ? He did. — What did he sav to you 7 He said, *' Yoa 
will find this fellow suffering irom diseased throat; he has had syphilis/' 

Lord Cam pBEix.— Were those the exact words : ** Yon will find this fellow suffering 
from Hif^iif^»H throat ; he has had syphilis " ? Yes ; he said he had been taking mercury 
tor his tongue ; he had taken a great deal of mercury. 

Mr. James. — ^Did you afterwards go OTer with him to the post-mortem ? I did.-> And 
fimnd the other medieal men returned ? Yes ; Palmer was watching at the window^-- 
What was Palmer doing while the post-mortem examination went on ? He stood near 
Dr. Bamford against the fire. — ^Yon were examined before the coroner? I was. — Before 
the coroner you did not say anythinff of your having giren to Palmer 3 grains ot 
strychnia on the night of the 19th of xNorember ? I did not.— When did yon firbt state 
that to anybody? 

Mr. Serieant Shee. — ^Perhaps it would be right that the deposition should be read, if 
my learaed friend goes into it 

Mr. James. — Had not you better let ns complete our examination ? this is something 
which is not in the deposition ; I am showing the reason why it is not. ( To tf*e *xitness) 
To whom did yoi| first tell this of his having had from you 3 graim of strychnia on 
Monday night? I told Mr. Cheshire, the postmaster. — When did yon tell Cheshire '< 

Mr. JBetjeemi SUe, — ^I think we must not hare what be told Cheslxire. 

Mr. Jamess — When did you first mention it to Cheshire ? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee.—^ I object to that evidence ; there was one answer about it slipped 
yi before. What is said by this witness to Cheshire is not evidecce against the prisoner. 

Mr. Jamn. — 1 will l^ve the whole of it to the cross-examination. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Groce., 

W^hen did you first mention this about the 3 grains ? It was after the inquest— How 
long after the inquest? I cannot say when.— Was it a week ago? A week since from 
now do you mean ? — Yes. Yes, it was. 

Lord CAXPracLL.— How long after the inquest? I cannot tell how long; it might 
have been a week after the inquest, or it might have been two or three days ; 1 aui uot 
quite sure. 

Mr. Grove. — Might it have been a fortnight ? I should think not.^Can you undertake 
to say it was lets than a fortnight? Yes, I think I can. — Were you after the iuqnest 
examined on behalf of the Crown ? Before the inquest.— After the inquest were yoa 
examined lor the purpose of giving evidence on b^ialf of tlie Crown ? Yes, I \i-as. — 
When ? It was some time after. — How long after ? I really cannot undertake to Eay ; it 
was after the inquest.—I do not want you to name the day or the week ; how long after ? 

Lord CawPBELLw-— Was it before or after what you heui mentioned to Cheshire ? It 
was after then. 

Mr. Grace. — ^How long after what you had mentioned to Cheshire ? I cannot undertake 
to say.— Can you tell me whether it was a fortnight, a week, or a month ? I do not 
know. — Cannot you name within a month the time when you were first examined for the 
purpose of giving evidence for the Crown ? I do not know, and I cannot sny, — W^hen 
yon were first examined for this purpose, did you say anything about the purchase oi th# 
three grains of strychnia? No, 1 did not. — When you were first examined on behalf of 
the Crown, did you mention the circumstance of the conversation about a do;;; — poisooin|p 
a dog ? Yes, I did. — ^U'as that the first time you had mentioned that convejsatiou ? New 
it was not ; 1 had mentioiied it to Mr. Salt. — When did you mention that to Mr. isalt ? I 
cannot say what time it was 1 mentioned it. — Can you tdl roe tt within a month ? I chh 
not : I cannot remember the particulars. — How many different examinations liave yo« 
^ven for the purpose of yonr evidence here? One; twice I have been examineO; I 
gave a statement to Mr. Gardiner.— W^as that before the inquest ? No, it was not. — htut 
theinqneft? Yes. — ^How soon after ? It was some time after.— What 6me ? I canMt 
aay predsely.-^Did jom. mention to him the matter about tlie dog at that time ? Tei^ I 
did.. — Did you mention to Inm the matter about the three grains of strvchnia ? No, I dii 
not— 'Yo« were examined at the inquest, I think you have stated ; dkf yoa say anytluiy 
at Ihe inqoest either about conversation with respect to the dog, or with respect to Ikt' 
thvee gfassa of strychnia ? No, I did not.^Did you say anything about the converMti«|i 
ofCoA'B tuttenng from diseased throat— t^'philis ? Yes, I did. — ^At the inquest? No^ I 
did aot; J wag mot qsettionod about the pottrmortem at all. 
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Lord Campbbll.— Were yoa examined before the coroner about Palmer's going to 
Hawldu't ahop ? I was. 

Mr. Grove, — I believe you did give evidence of your conversation with Palmer at the 
door of Mr. Hawkins's ? I did. — Did ^ou then hear that he had purchased, or was alleged 
to htfe paichaaed, strychnia at Ilawkms's sh( p? Of course I did, or I should not have 
told it. — You knew that your evidence bore reference to a purchase of strychnia ? Mr. 
Gtrdinei^s clerk came to me. — Did you know tliat your evidence with reference to the 
eoBTPnadon at Hawkins's shop bore upon the purchase of strychnia at that shop ? Af^er 
Soberts had given his evidence, Mr. Gardiner sent his clerk to me. — I want you to tell 
■6 vheCher, at the time you gave the evidence before the coroner of your conversation 
tt Hawkins's shop, you knew it was with reference to the purchase of strychnia ? After 
Boberts bad given his statement, Mr. Gardiner's clerk came to me. 

Lffld CSampbell. — Did you know that your evidence was with reference to the sup-, 
poied circumstance of strychnia being bought at Hawkins's shop ? Yes, I did. 

Mr, Grace, — ^Yon stated, I believe, before the coroner that the strychnine was purchased 

00 the Saturday ? No, 1 did not. — Was what you stated taken down in writing ? It was. 
— Wu it read over to you ? It was.— Did you sign it ? I did. 

(2V*d depositivn of the mtnoss was rend,) 
Mr. Qrwe,—\ ought to say that it has been miscopied in all our copies. (71; the tcifncss) 
When did you first rive evidence, or give a copy of what you could say, to the Crown 
▼itli reference to tEe purchase of the three grains on ^londay ? On Tuesday. — On 
Tnesdaylast? Yes.— Yon have told us that Palmer said, " You will find this fellow 
tafferiiig from diseased throat :" when you gave your evidence to the Crown, did not you 
Hty he stated, ** You will find this poor fellow suii'ering" ? I do not know whether I Faid 
poor or rich. — Can yoa tell me that you did not say, when you gave an account of this 
eonversatiou which was taken down m writing, that Palmer^s expression was, ** You will 
find this poor fellow suffering from diseased tliroat " ? I cannot remember whether he 
nied the expression ** poor." — You know there is a difference in the expression " poor 
fellow " and " fellow *'? I know there is a difference between " poor " and " rich :" 1 
eanootny what I do not recollect. — Can you Foy now which he said? No, I cannot.-^ 

1 think yoa have told us you were at the post-mortem examination ? I was.— Did you 
point ont the chancre to the medical pfien there ? No, I did not. — Did you point out any- 
thing upon the penis of the deceased ? No, I do not think I did.^Cannot you give me a 
more certain answer than that? I do not think I did make any remark about it. — Cannot 
yon tell me whether you did call attention to that or not>? No, I do not think I did : I 
do not recollect it.--;xou can go no further than " I do not think I did " ? I do not recol- 
lect. — Can you tell me whether you mentioned it to Dr. Ilarland? No, I did not, to the 
best of my knowledge. — Did you mention it to any medical man? I do not think 1 nmde 
iny renmrk about his penis at all. — Did you point it out ? No. — Was it noticed in your 
presence? It was not examined. — Was it noticed there in your presence? 1 do not 
tecollect any remark being made about it. — Did you yourself see it ? Yes, I did. 

Jjord Cam PBEXL.— What did you see ? The innns. — What did you see ? It looked 
to be healthy. 

Mr. Grove,— Did you see a chancre, or the marks of one ? No, I did not. — Can you 
tell me the distonce of Dr. Bamford's house from the Talbot Arms? I should think it 
Buy be more than 100 yards from Dr. Bamford's house to Mr. Palmer's. 
Ke-examincd by Mr. Attoi-neij-Genend, 

You have said that you gave infonnalion to the Crown about this fact of the three 
ptins of strychnia on Tuesday? Yes. — How was it you did not give that infurmatiou 
Wore? On account that Mr. Palmer had not been friends with Mr. Salt; they never 
^k to each other. — What had that to do with it? I thought Mr. Bait would be dis- 
Pjoied at my letting him have anything.— You say they did not 6i>eak ? No ; Mr. 
Thirlby lived with Mr. Salt for ly years.— Was it in consequence of Mr. Thirlby going 
|o Palmer's tiiat this difference took place between Mr. Palmer and Mr. Salt? Yt-s; 
w. Salt did not speak to Mr. Palmer, or Mr. Thirl})y either. — Was there any other 
"■"on besides that for your keeping it Iwick ? That was my only reason. — To whom did 
J«n first comiunDicate it ; you communicated it first, you say, to Cheshire the post- 



I 



. -r? Yes. — On Tuesday last, when you first came and conmiunicatcd it to the Crown» 
did say one suggest to you to do so, or did you do it of your own accord ? I did^ it 
"idaiitarjly. — No one advisod you to do it? No; I thought it ray duty to do it. — To 
JJ^did yoa mention it first on Tuesday? To Mr. Boycott. — That is a clerk of Mr. 
wdiner ? Ycs.^Wher« did you »;ee him ? At the Kugeley station.— Were you then 
'*^'" ap to London? 1 wbs.^You were at the 6lal'\ou lv)t V\ms v^tvttWi^^^wsi\.Vk'^>a?4 
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to IxmdoD ? Yet ; I met ajl the witneMes there. — ^The witnesfes were awembled there 
coming op to London for the trial? Yes. — Yon saw Boycott? Yes, I saw Boy cot, and 
I went to him.— What did you tell Boycott? I asked him whether I could see Mr. 
Gardiner when I came op. 

L4>rd Campbeix. — ^Were yon coming op to attend as a witness at the trial at that 
time ? Yes ; I was subpoenaed, and was coming up by the same train. 

Mr. Attorney 'General, — You had your subpoena, and were coming up 'With the other 
witnesses? Yes; by the 15 minutes past eight train from Rnpley. — Did yon tell 
Boycott what you wanted to see Mr. Gardiner for? Yes, I did. — What did he do ; did be 
bnng yon to Mr. Gardiner? He did,— Where was Mr. Gardiner? In London.^- As soon 
as you arriyed in London Mr. Borcott brought you to Mr. Gardiner, did he ? Yes. — Then, 
J believe, you were brought to this gentleman, the Solicitor for die Treasury ? Yes. — 
And you made your statement to him ? I did. — In the mean time, I presume, you had 
communicated to Mr. Gardiner what you had to say ? I had. 

Mr. Serjeant Shec-r-WiW your Lordship ask this witness whether he has not given 
another reascm ; the reason being that he was afraid he should be indicted for peijury ? 
Yes, I did ; I did not give it as a reason; I mentioned it to the gentleman sitting there 
(Mr. Greenwood;, I did not give it as a reason ; I stated what I had heard about a young 
man from Wolverhampton whom Mr. George Palmer had indicted for perjury because 
this yoang man could not pro<luce a book to show that he had sold him some pmssie 
acid. — In what case was that ? Upon the inquest upon Walter Palmer. 

Lord Campbell. — You were asked 'whether yon had not given some reason ? I did 
not give it as a reason. 

Mr, Attorney-General, — ^What was it you stated ? I stated about this young man from 
Wolverhampton.— Tell us what you said. 1 told him about this young man from Wol- 
Terhampton. — What did you tell him ? I had heard in Rugeley of the young man being 
indicted for perjury. — ^That he had been indicted, or that they had threatened to indict 
him? That he was threatened to be indicted.— By whom ? By George Palmer. — ^That 
is the brother of William ? Yes ; because he had- sold the prisoner prussic acid.- Ikcause 
he had said so at the inquest ; had this young man said at the inquest that he had vAA 
prussic acid? Yes.— At what inquest? On Walter Palmer; and he did not enter it in 
the book, so that he could not prove it. — Did you mention at that time, in your coDversa^- 
tion, what George Palmer had said he wonld do with him? That he would transport 
kinL— Did yon enter this three grains of strychnia in any book ? No, I did not. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^Will your Lordship ask him whether the inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances of the death of Walter Palmer did not take place five or six weeks after the 
inquest upon the bodv of Cook? That was not my reason for saying it.— Did it take 
plaiee five or six weeks after ? Yes. 

Mr. Attomey-Gcaeral, — Was it after the inquest on Walter Palmer you were first 
examined on the part <d the Crown ? Yes, it was. 

AfJjourned Vj tO'tr^/rrow at 10 ffcloch. 



THIED DAY'S TEIAL. 

Mat 1G, 1850. 

CHARLES JOSEPH ROBERTS sworn.— Examined by Mr. James. 
In November last were you an apprentice to Mr. Hawkins a druggist at Ungdt^f 
Yea,— Do you know the prisoner William Palmer? Yes.— Do you remember TueaoMJf 
the 20th of November? Yes.— Did you see the prisoner on that day? Yes.— WherP 
did yon see him ? He came into Mr. Hawkins's shop.— About what tune ? I believe Ift 
was between eleven and twelve o'clock in the dav.— Did he say anything to you when hm 
came ? Yes.— What did he say ? He asked first for two drachms of prussic acidw-^ 
Did be bring anything with him ? He broi^;ht a bottle for it«— What did you do thm 9 
I WM patting it up for him. when Mr. Newton, the assistant to Mr. Salt, came into iSb^ 
fhop^— Did Palmer speak to Newton ? Yes, he did.— Do ^oo remember what he said t^^ 
bim ? He told bim be wanted to speak to him. — Palmer smd he wanted to n>eak to Um » ' 
Yes» and they went out of the shop together.— Palmer and Newtoo ? Yes.— Do j il^ 
know a penoo of the name of Brassington, a cooper? Yes.— After Palmer bad fone ^i*^' 
ciyoar shop did yon see Brassington the cooper? Yes, be took Nei^too away firai^ 
Aoncr,— yofl mw thMt? Yes.— Did be get mto coavenation with bim? Yes.— O^ 
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yaa see from the shop windov into the street ? Tes.^From the shop ? Yes. — You can 
dearlj? Yes. — ^Xow, when Brassington took Newton away with lum in couversatiou, 
what did Fafaner do ? He came hack again into the shop. 

Laid Caxfbeix. — ^What were you doing when Palmer came hack ? I was putting 
ftMt prosdc acid into the hottle. 

Mr. James, — You were in the act of putting up the prussic acid ; what did he say to 

Kn? He asked for six grains of strychnine. — Anything more? And two drachms of 
tley's solution of opium. — Is that what is commonly called Batley's sedative ? Yes. — 
Now wlule you were putting up these preparations for the prisoner, did you obserre 
where he was standing ? Yes. 

Lord Caxpiiell. — What became of the prussic acid ? That remained on the counter 
while I WIS putting up the other. 

Mr. James, — ^You had put up the prussic acid ready for him, and then he asked for 
the six grains of strychmne and the Batlcy's sedative ? Yes. 

Mr. JcancE Cbesswell. — ^And you placed the prusac acid on the counter ? Yes. 
Mr. James, — Were you behind the counter preparing these thinn? Yes. — While you 
were hcfaind the counter preparing thest^ things for the prisoner, did you observe where 
he was standing ? At the shop^oor. — Now, when he ordered these things of you, when 
he letnmed into the shop, did he order them at the counter ? Yes, he did.— While you 
were preparing them, was it then he moved from the counter to the street door ? Yes. — 
Which way waa he looking while he was standing at the street-door? I do not know. — 
I do not mean which way was he looking into the street, but with his back to you. Yes. 
— That is what I mean, looking with his back to you into the street, standing in the 
door-way ? Yes. — How long do you suppose you took in the preparation of these things 
for him before you delivered them to him ? About five minutes. — Did he remain 
standing at the door until you were ready to give him the things? Yes.— Did you then 
deliver the thinn to him ? Yes, I did.— That is, the prussic acid in the bottle which he 
had brought? Yes* — ^How was the strychnine delivered ? In a paper. 
Lord CaxPBELL. — ^The quantity you spoke of? Yes. 

Mr. Jcones, — Six grains and the Batley's solution of opium, the sedative? Yes. — In 
t^ial ? Yes* — ^Did he take them away ? Yes. — Did he pay vou for them ? Yes. — 
^ow, from the time that Mr. Palmer returned to your shop after he left Mr. Newton, 
and from the time you delivered him these things, was there any other person in the 
ihop ? No. — Now, after the prisoner had left with these things, did Mr. Newton come 
hito your shop ? Yes, he did. — You must not tell us what he said to you or you to iiim, 
but had you some coaversation about Palmer s purchasing these things ; do not say what ? 
Mr. Serjeant Shee. — We ought not to have what it is about at all. 
Mr. James^ — Hadyoa some conversation with him? Yes, I had. — Did he make some 
remark to you; do not tell us what it was? Yes, he did. — You say you had known 
Palmer for some time; how long had you been previously to that November in Mr. Haw- 
kins's employment ? Six years.— Now, before this, how long was it since the prisoner had 
ever bought any drugs at your shop, before this date on the 20th of November ? About 
two years. — Not for two years before ? No.— Do you know Mr. Thirl by ? Yes. — Thirlby 
was his assistant, we hear ? Yes.— Had he started a chemist's shop ? Yes, he had, — 
Thirlby had been assistant to Mr. Palmer, and he had opened a chemist's shop ? Yes.— 
About two ^^ears before ? Yes. — And since that date he had never bought auy drugs oi 
yoQ until this Tuesday ? I had not sold him any. — Not to your knowledge ? No. 
Lord Campbell. — ^Thirlby was still carrying on the business at that time? Yes. 
Mr. James. — Besides having a chemist's shop is Thirlby practising as an apothecary 
or dispensing medicines? Yes, I believe he is, m Palmer's name. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee, 

I presume you made an entry in yotir book ? No. 

The AtUrt-ney-Generdi.—'Do you make entries where you take ready money across the 
Muter? No. 

Lord Campbell. — Did you make an entry of this prussic acid or sedative ? "So, — 
Tea did not make an entry of any of these things ? No. 

The Mtorney-Generai— You were asked, when articles are obtained over the counter, do 
yoa make an entry ; is it your habit to make an entry of them in your book ? No. 

The Attorney-General.— I should state that in the course of the proofs we had intended 
to oOer we should have called Mr. Bamford, but he is seriously ill, and we arc obliged 
to postpone him until to-morrow. 
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Mr. James. — We shall Tery likely have* to read his deposition tOrmorrow. 

WILLIAM VERNON STEVENS 6worn.—Examined by the ^«orwi^-(7en<?ra/. 

I believe you are a merchant living in the City? I am in no business now; I have 
retired from business. — You were the step-father of the deceased Mr. John Parsons 
Cook ? I was.— You married his father's widow ? I did. — How long ago is it. since you 
married the father's widow ? Eighteen years.* — And you have known the young man 
intimately ever since, I presume ? Ever since that. 

Lord Campbell.— Did he reside with you ? No, my Lord, he did not reside very 
generally with me; some years after I was made an executor under the paternal grand- 
other's will. 

The Attorney-General, — Were you on friendly terms with him ? Always. 

i-ord Campbell. — Had you the care of him ? I had the care constantly of him. 

The Attomey-Qeneral, — I believe he became entitled to a sum of money ? To some 
property. — Worth about how much? I should think altogether he has had about 12,000/. 
— Was be intended for any profession ? He was articled to the law ; I am hardly prepared 
to say the exact amount he had, but about 12,00fnf. — He was articled to a solicitor? He 
was articled to a solicitor at Worthing in Sussex. — Did he follow up that profession? 
He did not follow it. — We have heard that he betook himself to the turf, to racing pur- 
suits? Recently.— About what period was that? I have known so little about these 
matters and have always set my face against them so much, that I can hardly say ; I think | 
about three or four years : his earliest betting- book that I find is in 1853, perhaps va. 
1852; the dates are not very distinct. — Did you do what you could to withdraw him 
from that pursuit ? Everything in my power. — When was the last time prior to his 
death that you saw him ? At 2 o'clock on the afternoon of the 5th of November. 

Lord Campbell. — ^You continued on friendly terms with him? Yes, affectionate 
terms. 

The Attorney-General. — Where was that you saw him ? ^ At the station at Euston 
Square. — Where was he leaving for at that time ? I have sonie recollection that he told 
me he was going to Rugeley ; I am not quite sure. — Now in what state of health was he at 
that time ? He looked better than I had seen him for a very long time. — Do you remem- 
ber making any remark to him about his looks? I was so gratified that I said, " My boy, 
you look very well ; you do not look anything of an invalid now." — Do you remember 
the answer he made you ; if you feel any doubt about it never mind ; he made you some 
answer : there was nothing in anything he said to induce you to believe that he meant 
otherwise ? He struck himself firmly on the chest and said he was quite well. 

Mr. Serjeant-Shee, — I do not object to what he said. 

The Attorney-General. — Tell us what he said about the state of his health: I do not 
mean intentionally, only sometimes other matters come out : as far as I am aware, there 
is no other matter than that in the proof ; I am not aware there is anything else : tell us 
what he said about the state of his health ? He merely said he was quite well, quite 
right. — He was not a robust man ? I think he added that he was quite happy at being 
all right. — We have heard he was not a robust man in point of appearance ? In point of 
appearance he was not a robust man ; he was very pale, pale complexion. — Had there 
been to your knowledge anything the matter with him recently before that time ? For 
some months in the previous winter he had a sore throat, some months before. — Do yott 
know whether at that time he contemplated going abroad ? He was staying with me 
then. — I merely ask the general question ? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee.—l think we cannot have that. 

The Attomey-General.^Yery well. (To the witness) You did not see him again until 
after his death, when he was a corpse ? Yes. — When did you first hear of his death? 
On Wednesday evenicg, the 21st of November, — Who gave you the information ? Mr. 
Jones of Lutterworth. — The surgeon ? Yes. 

Lord Campbell. — Was that by letter? No ; Mr. Jones came to my house to m- 
form me. 

The Attorney-General,' — That was on the Wednesday ? Yes. — 1 believe on the next 
day, Thursday, you went down with Mr. Jones to Lutterworth ? Yes. — That was to 
search for his will and any papers he had left? Yes.— Did you find a will ? Yes, we 
found a will.— And the next day you went to Rugeley ? The next moniing we went to 
Rugeley.— About what time did you go to Rugeley? Between 12 and 1 o'clock, I think. 
—Did you proceed to see the body ? As soon as I arrived at the inn I asked to see the 
body. — Were you then accompanied by Palmer? I was. — Had you gone to Palmer on 
jrour arrival at Rugelejr ? I met Palmer m the passage of the inn. 
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Lord Camfbeix.— The Talbot Arms ? Yes, the Talbot Arms. 

•fte Attomey-OeHeral.—Did you know Palmer before ? I believe I had once seen him : 
I did not know him. — And did he make himst-lf known to you, or how did yon become 
•eqiunled with him? Mr. Jones introduced me to him. — In the inn? In the inn 
ptM^. — ^And then Palmer accompanied you up stairs to see the body ? He followed us 
■p itain. — ^The sheet was removed from the body ? Palmer removed the sheet from the 
body.—How fer down was the body uncovered by the removal of the sheet? Kather 
bdow the waist : I think the thighs were partly uncovered. — Was there anything about 
tte appetranoe of the countenance that struck you ? Yes ; I was very much struck by 
the appearance of the countenance. — In what respect ? The first thing I noticed was a 
tightnesi of the muscles across the face. — Anything else ? I believe the first thought 
thatstroek me . . . . — Just tell me what you saw, what you observed, not what passed in 
jroor own mind, unless it was expressed in Palmer's presence ; if it was, well and good ; 
if not, do not tell us what passed in your own thoughts ? It was that tightness of the 
weles across the face that principally struck me. 

Lord Campbell. — ^You say you first observed the tightness of the muscles across the 
ftee; did you observe anything else ? There did not appear to me to be any emaciation. 
— Fnom ^aeaae ? From disease. 

The Aitomey-OeneraL — ^Now, after you had looked at the countenance of the deceased, 
I believe you went down stairs after that ? We went down stairs. 

Lord Caxfbell. — You both went down stairs ? We all went down stairs, Mr. Jones 
aiwell. 

The Attorney-General, — Mr. Jones was present when you saw the corpse ? Yes. — ^Did 
70a make any inquiry of Palmer on the' subject of Cook's afiairs ? Aner some time I 
■ud to bim, 1 believe . . . . — Where were you at that time, when you got down stairs ? 
In one of the sitdDg-rooms in the inn. — Now tell us what passed on the subject of his 
afiairs? 

Lord Campbell.— What did you say to Palmer ? I said, " I hear from Mr. Jones, 
Mr. Palmer, thatyou know something of my son's affiiirs ; can you tell me anything 
about them ? " £[e replied, " Yes, there are 4000/. worth of bills out of his, and I am 
iorry to say my name is to them ; but I have got a paper drawn up by a lawyer, signed 
by Mr. Cook, to show that I have never had any benefit from them,"^ or *< never had the 
money," I forget the precise expression. 

^ The Attorney-General, — What did you say to that? I expressed great surprise, and 
tud, " I fear tibere will not be four thousand shillings to pay them ; but I said, ** Has 
he no horses, or no property ?" he said, " Yes. he has horses, but they are mortgaged ;" 
' I said, *' Has he no sportinff bets owing to him ; nothing of that sort? " I am stating the 
vonls as nearly as I can ; he mentioned one debt of 300/. that was owing to him. — Do 
you remember the name of the person from whom it was owing ? Is it material that I 
shonld state the name ? — I do cot know why you should not : I think you had better ? It 
would be with ^reat pain ; the man is dying at this present moment ; I do not think it is 
Material. — Has it been received since ? No. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Do you think it is material ? 

The Attorney-General, — I do not know. Wihiess, — It has had nothing to do with the 
prisoner, or any party connected with him. 

The Attorney-General, — ^Then give us the name on a bit of paper, and we will pass it 
hy for the present. 

Lord Campbell. — It ought to be either publicly pronounced, or we should pass it 
over. 

The Attorney-General, — Very well, if your Lordship pleases. {To the icitness) Was it 
^iporting debt? No, it was not a sporting debt. — It has nothing whatever to do with 
it? It £tf nothing whatever to do with it. 

Mr. Serjeant Shce, — It had better be handed to my Lord : I do not see any beaiing that 
it has upon it ; at present I do not see any occasion for it : if by any accident it shall 
>near Important hereafter your Lordship will see what it is. 

The Attomey-'jeneral. — It had nothing to do with sporting matters ; a personal debt 
from a relative of his ? Yes.— For 300/. ? Yes.— Did he mention any other debt due to 
^? He did not. 

Lord Campbell. — In answer to the question, you say " I said, has he no sporting 
debts owini; to him, and he said there was not anything of that sort, he mentioned one 
tot of 3(K /." ? He said he did not know of any other. 

The iitfoj-n^y-(;<^iiri*i;/.— Was any thing further scddtit \h«X \\mft ou>^^vq^V-^^'^\^ 
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affairf , or was that all ; have yDa told w all that then passed on the sabject of his debts ? 
I said, I thought his sporting creditors would have to take his sporting beu and make 
the best of them, for I should pay nothing.— Now was anything said at that interview 
on the subject of his funeral ? I then turned round and said, ** whether he has left any- 
thing or not, poor fellow, he must be buried/'— You said this ? I said this.— What did 
Palmer say ? Palmer then imme^tely said, '* Oh I I will bury him myself, if that is 
all." What did you say ? I said, I cannot hear of your doing that ; his brother-in-law 
was present, the husband of his sister. — He had come there ? He had come there to meet 
me. — Did he make any remark ? He immediately expressed a great wish to be allowed 
to bury him ; 1 said, " No, no, that b my business ; as executor, I must take care and 
bunr him." — He had appointed you his executor under his will ? Yes. — ^Was anything 
said by you on the subject of the body remaining at the inn? I said, ** I cannot have 
the funeral immediately, because I intend to bury him in London, in his mother's grave; 
I am very sorry for the inconvenience to the people here at the inn, but I will get it 
done as soon as possible ;" Palmer said, ** Oh ! that is of no consequence, but the body 
ought to be fSutened up at once:" he repeated that in other words ; he said, " so long as 
the body is fastened up, it is of no consequence for a day or two."— Now I believe that 
terminated the conversation on that subject for the time ? For the time. — ^Tell me what 
took place after that? While I was talking to the deceased's brother-in-law. Palmer 
and Mr. Jones left the room. — Did they afterwards return ? They returned in about 
half an hour. — On their return, what took place ? On their return I expressed a desire 
to know from Palmer the name of some respectable undertaker that I might call in. — 
Some undertaker in Rugeley ? Some undertaker in Rugeley. — Did you say for what ? I 
said that I might at once order a coffin, and give directions for the funeral.— What did 

Palmer say upon that? To my great surprise . — Never mind that ; give us any 

surprise that you expressed to him ; tell us exactly what you said ? Palmer said, *' Oh ! 
I have been and done that, I have ordered a shell and a strong oak coffin." 

Lord Campbell. — Did he say to whom he had been ? He did not. 

The Attorney-General. — ^What did you say to that ? I then expressed my surprfse.— 
Do you remember in what language, in what terms you expressed it ? I said, I think, *' I 
did not give you an^ authority ;" those were the words, some expression of that Kort, I 
express^ my surpnse in terms of that kind. — Did yoa say anything further upon the 
suDJect ? I said, ** But I must see the undertaker, to give him instructions about the 
funeral." — Is that all ? I think he told me the name of the undertaker, I am not quite 
sure. — Now you, I think, ordered dinner that day at the inn ? I then ordered dinner. — 
Whom did you ask to dine with you ? I ordered dinner for myself and my son-in-law 
and Mr. Jones, and I asked Palmer to ,come himself. — And I believe you all dined 
together at the inn ? We all dined together at the inn. — ^You were going back to London 
that afternoon ? I was going back to London by the quarter-past four train. — At what 
time did you dine ? We dined about three. — Now, after dinner, before you went away, 
do you remember making a request to Mr. Jones, Palmer being then present? I did. — 
WKat did you ask Jones to do? t desired Mr. Jones to be so g(K>d as to go up stairs and 
get me his betting-book or pocket-book, or any books or papers that miffht be there. — Did 
vou know, of vour own knowledge, from him that he was in the habit ofkeeping a betting- 
book ? I had seen him with a betting-book. — Do vou recollect the sort of book it was t 
That particular book I do not, I have seen his other betting-books. — I suppose, as on* 
betting-book was filled up, he would take another ? Yes, those I have seen were clasp* 
books, loaf. — Now did Mr. Jones, upon thb reouest, leave the room? Mr. Jones left to* 
room. — ^Did Palmer fbllow him? Palmer did follow him. — How soon afterwards did 
they return? I should think nearly ten minutes, certainly more than five minutes, I 
should say. — Did Mr. Jones tell you the result of the search that was made ? Mr. Joiic0 
came into the room and said he was very sorry to say that he could not find any betting 
book. — ^Was Palmer present at this time ? Palmer was present, he followed him in. 

Lord Campbell.— He could not find any betting-book? No ; and I think he tMA 
or papers ; I desired him to search for them. t 

The Attomey'Oeneral,— What did you say upon that ? I said, " No betting-booli# '■ 
Mr. Jones 1" and, turning towards Palmer, I said, *' How b this ?" Palmer said, ^ It Sj| 
no manner of use if vou find it ;" or very nearly to that effect.— Did he say why? I ! 
said, " No use, sir I I am the best judge of that ;" be again said, " It is no manner ot ^ 
use ;^ I said, ** I am the best judge of that ; I am told it is of use ; I understand mj iO* 
won a mat deal of money at Shrewsbury," I am giving the words as nearly as I ^0f 
^ and f otight to know something about it;" Palmer caid, '* It is no use, I assure yotf^ 
when a xoBn dies his bets are done with :" I think those were the words ; besides^ ^ 
said Mr, Cook bad received the greater yart of hit money on the course at Shrewfbiury 
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I said, " Very well, sir, the book must be found ; it ought to be found, and must be 
found ;" Palmer then, in a much quieter tone, said, ** Oh ! it -will be found, no doubt ;*' 
I agaia said, '* Sir, it shall be found :" 1 then went to the door of the sitting-room, and, 
calling to ihe housekeeper at the bar, I desired that' everything in the deceased's room 
2njght be locked up, that nothing might be touched until I returned or sent some one 
with authority to take possession. — ^Now I believe that after that, and prior to leaving, 
TQu went up stairs to take your last look at the body ? I did. — Did you find any ^persons 
in the room ? I saw some servants in the room turning up the bed-clothes over the 
empty beds. — Were the undertaker's people there ? The undertaker was there. — Had you 
held any communication with the undertaker in the mean while ? Yes ; before that I had. 
' — ^Before you went to dinner ? Before I went to dinner. — Had you given him instruc- 
tions to come? I had given him instructions for sending the bodyjto London. — Had you 
given him instructions to place the body in the coffin ? Yes ; I had. — What was the 
undertaker doing when you went into the room ? He was standing by the side of the 
^hell ; the body had been just placed in the shelL — Had you given directions for that ? 
Yes ; I had given general directions. 
Mr. Babon Aldebson. — Was it in the shell ? It was in the shell. 
The Attorney-General — ^Now you went to the side of the shell to the body ? I went to 
the ade of the shell. — Did you uncover the body at all ? The body was uncovered.* — 
What did you do ? I knelt down by the side of the shell ; and, taking the hand of the 
corpse, I found it fastened in this way (Me witness clenched his fist). — ^Which-hand? 
The right hand. 

Lord Campbell. — The right hand was clenched ? Yes ; the right hand was clenched. 
The Attorney- General. — Then did you direct your attention to the left hand ? I 
looked across the body, and I saw that the left hand was clenched in the same manner. — 
Now did you observe anything else? Nothing else. — And you returned to town, I 
believe, that night ? I returned immediately to town. — And the next day you communi- 
cated with your London solicitors ? The next morning I conmiunicated first with the 
uncle of the deceased, and then with my solicitors. — And they gave you a letter, I believe, 
to Mr. Gardiner of Rugeley. Yes. — Did you return to Rugeley the next day V I returned 
to Rugeley at two o'clock on the next day. — That would be the Saturday ? The Saturday. 

— ^When do you say you arrived at Rugeley ? I left town . 

Lord Campbell. — ^You arrived at about what time ? I think at about eight. 
The Attorney-General. — ^You left London by the two-o'clock train, and got to Rugeley 
about eight ? About eight. — On your way down did you see Palmer ? On my arrival at 
the platform at Euston-square I saw Palmer. 

Lord Campbell.*— You saw him as you were leaving London ? Yes, a? I was leaving 
London. — What did he tell you that he was there for? He said he had been summoned 
to London. — That was at Euston-square ? That was at Euston-square. 

The Attorney- General. — ^What did he tell you? That he had received a telegraph 
message after I left.— Is that all that passed then? Which had brought him to London. 
—Is that all that passed then ? I think I asked him where Mr. Cook's horses were 
kept; he told me at Hednesford. I think he said he would drive me out there if I 
mshed it. 

Mr. Baron Alderson. — ^Where is that ? 

Mr. James. — It is near Rugeley ; about three miles from Rugeley, I am told. 
The Attorney-General. — Did you see him again when you got to Wolverton ? Wlien I 
got to Wolverton I saw him again in the refreshment-room. — The train stops there for a 
few minutes ? The train stops there for a few minutes. — Did any conversation take place 
between you ? I said, " Mr. Palmer, this is a very melancholy thing, the death of my 
poor son happening so suddenly, andrl think for the sake of his brother and sister, who 
are sometimes delicate in health, it would be desirable to know what his complaints 
were." 

Ijord Campbell. — By his brother and sister, you mean your children by his 
mother? 

The Attorney-General. — Do you mean his half-brother and sister? His half-brother 
tod his own sister ; I think I said it might be desirable that thftr medical friends should 
know something of his complaint, " and therefore I think I should like his body opened ;** 
to that Palmer replied, " That can be done very well ;" or " That can be easily done ;" or 
•omething of that sort ; I think nothing more passed then, or very little more ; nothing 
of importance ; the bell rang and we went to our seats. — As far as Wolverton had he 
travelled with you in the same carriage ? No, he had been in another c-zjcYvsy^^.— XS\^\v^ 
Continue in the" same carriage ? He continued in the same c^jfm^^ ^\vvciW'i\\sw^\i'i«Q.\^x 
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1>efore till we readied Rogbj, — ^Wbat took place then ? I then saw him again in the 
refneahment-room ; he came to my side, indeed, as I was standing before the fire, and, I 
am not qnite sore, at that time or upon my arriTal at Rngeley, I aaid to him, *' Mr. Palmer, 
I think as I am liTing at s distance, and the horses are wtad to be -valuable, I had better 
ask some sblicitor at Ragidey to loc4 after mj interests f he said, ** Oh yes, you can do 
that; do you know any solicitor?" I said, *'No, I do not;" I bdiere the bell ranc 
again, and I ran off to eet some refreshment or for some purpose^ and when I came baeiE 
to my carriage I found ramer sitting there. — ^In your carriage ? In my carriage ; nothing 
fhrther passed till we reached Rngeley ; no co nv ersation.— ^ere Ton akme, or was there 
anybody else in the carria^? There was a gentleman and lady in the carriage, with 
whom 1 had been conrersmg all the way ftt>m town, and I continued my conTersatioii 
with them. — When did yon arrive at Rugeley ? Between seren and eight ; about eight; 
I think. — ^Did anything happen when you got to Rngeley? When we reached Rugdey» 
Palmer said, "You were tadking about a solicitor;" he again said, ^Do you know any 
iolidtor in Rugdey ?" — ^Whete were you then ? I think at that time we had reached the 
omnibus ; I am not quite clear whether it was on the platform or we had reached the om- 
nibus ; we were but a very few minutes in the station ; I said ** No, I do not ; for yon 
know I am a perfect stranger here;" he then said, "Oh! I know them all intimately; I 
can introduce you to one ; he sud, '* When I get home I must take a cup of co€Eee, aad 
as soon as I have had that I will come over and tell you all about it ;" I thanked Uiim, 
as I had done once before, and said I would not trouble 1dm; he then repeated his 
offer, that he only wanted a cup of coffee, and he would come to me immediately; 
but he added, ** You will not find any solicitor to-night ; " I said, " Why not ? *' he said, 
** It b late ; besides, some of them live out of town ; " " Well," I said, ** I never found 
any difficulty in finding a solicitor when I wanted one before : *' I think it was imme- 
diately after that Ihat, changing the tone of my voice and manner, I said, *' Mr. Palmer, if I 
should call in a solicitor to give me advice, I suppose you will have no objecdon to answer 
lum any questions he might choose to put to ^ou." — ^Did you alter your tone, as yoa 

rke of, purposely ? Purposely ; I had previously mentioned the post-mortem. — Did 
alteration of your tone and manner appear to you to produce any impression upon 
him ? The moon was shining, but I caunot say that I could see his face distinctly. — 
What did he say in answer ? He said, with a roasmodic affection of the throat, whidi 
was perfectly evident, " Oh, no, certainly not" — Ton say you had previously meotioned 
the post-mortem examination to him, or the intention of having one ? I ha'd mentioned 
my desire to have the body opened. — Now, do vou remember, when you were talking on 
the subject of the solicitor, was anything said about taking a solicitor to Hednesford ? 
Yes ; I expressed my desire first. — Did anything further ttike place between you ? I 
ought to say, when I moitioned the post-mortem there was not the slightest change in 
Mr. Palmer's manner ; he was perfectly calm and collected. — Now, after this conversa- 
tion, and your asking him whether he would answer any questions, did anything further 
take place ? There was a pause for three or four minutes ; he then again proposed to come 
over to me after he had had his o^ee to tell me about the solicitor, and I agun begged 
that he would not trouble himself. — ^Do you remember anything being said about going 
to Hednesford ? Very late in the evening. — ^Was anything said upon the subject of tha 
bills ? In the course of the evening, some hours after. — ^I am anxious to get at any thine 
which may be material, and not to take you through a conversation many parts of whicK 
may be unimportant ; do you remember anything being said about the bills ? In the 
course of the evening he came over to me again. — After he had been home ? After he 
had been home, and after I had been some time absent seeking for Mr. Gardiner. — Yim 
went to Mr. Gardiner? I went to his house that night. — ^After yon came back he came 
to yon, what passed? let us bring you together; he came to you, and what took fAaaeT 
I think the first thing was about the bills. — I want to hear what he said about that? 
He said, " It is a very unpleasant affidr for me about these bills ; " I said, '* I think U; 
right I should tell you, Mr. Palmer, that since I saw you 1 have heard rather a differcift 
account of Mr. Cook's affiiirs:" he said- "Oh, indeed; well, I hope it will be settled 
pleasantly, at all events," or ** at any rate : " I said, " It will only be settled, sir, in the 
Court of 'Chancery," or " His affairs can only be settled there," I do not recollect tte 
precise words : I think he said again, '* Oh, indeed," in a lower tone. — Did anything 
further take place that evening ? I think he then, after a short pause, asked me whaA 
friends Mr. Cook had to visit in the neighbourhood of London: this conversation, t 
think, passed at that time, what friends he had to vbit in the neighbourhood of Londoi%r 
and what friends he visited ; I said *' several : " *' I mean," he sayi, *' who does he sto^ 
with when he goes there ? " 

Lard Campbell. — Is this important? 

The Mtomcy-General.—Oiie does not know wVal \\ maj VeaiSi \o^ Ytobl the q a e rt ia l ^ 
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he pat to me, he wished to know who had told me. — It is not material ; the next day did 
you see h^m again ? I am not quite sore whether that same evening he d^d not speak about 
going to Epsom. — ^The next day, Sunday, did you see him a^in ? The next day, Sun- 
day, I saw him again, in the evening. — At what time ? I think between five and six ; 
about six o'clock. — Did he come to you ? He came into the coffee-room ; my dinner was 
preparing, and I was writing. — Were you alone, or was any person present ? Nobody 
wa;s present. — ^Did he say anything about your going over to Hednesford ? I am not sure 
whether it was said on that night or the night before; this was what was said upon the 
subject : we were talking of going to Hednesford. — ^The trainer lived there, Saunders? Yes ; 
and he said, " If I were yon, I would not take a solicitor with me there : " I said, " Why 
not, Mr. Palmer;" he said, ••! should recommend you not," or "advise you not," I 
do not Imow which : I said, " Sir, I shall us e my own judgment upon that ; " he said, 
" Of course you will ; " I said, •* Of course I shall.** — Had you any conversation on that 
day on the subject of the post-mortem examination ? On the Sunday I had. — ^Was that 
at this same interview ? No, it was not at the same interview.— Whit time was that in 
the day ? I am not sure whether it was ,not after the evening service. — You were speak-> 
ing of about four or five o'clock ? No, the evening service, seven o'clock. — What took 
place on the subject 6f the post-mortem examination ? He eame into the room 

Lord Campbell.— Later in the evening? I think it was later in the evening, I am 
not quite sure ; I know it was Sunday evening. 

The Atiomfiy-General. — What happened then ? He came into the room ; I was sitting- 
writing, and he approached me with a piece of paper in his hand as if he would give it 
me ; I did not take it from him, I did not take any notice of him ; I went on with my 
writing, and said, ** Pray Mr. Palmer, who is Mr. Smith of this place ? " — Did you men- 
tion ihe Christian name or not ? No, I did not. — What answer did he make? He said, 
** Smith, Smith, Smith," two or three times in that way, as if he did not know such a 
person ; 1 said, ** A Mr. Smith who sat up with my son one night, who slept in the room 
or sat up with my son," he said, *< Oh ! he is a solicitor in this town;" I said, " I ask 
you the question, sir, because as the betting-book is missing I should wish to know who 
was with the young man ; " I first said, '* Is he a solicitor in practice here ? " and he said 
" Yes ;" after a short pause 1 said, '* Pray, Mr. Palmer, did you attend my poor son in 
a medical capacity ? ** he said, ** Oh dear, no ; " I said, " I ask you that question because- 
I am determined to have his body examined, and if you had attended him medically I 
suppose the gentlemen I shall call in would think it proper that you should be present." 
I think the next thing he said was, *' Can ^ou tell me who is to perform the examina- 
tion ? " or words to that effect. — What did you say ? I said, " I cannot, I shall not 
know myself until the morning ; but I think it right to tell you of it ; I shall have it 
done for my satisfaction, and whether you are present or not is a matter of indifference 
to me if the gentlemen employed think it right you should attend ;" " So it is to me,'' 
he said. — I have only one other question on that subject : did heat any time, other than 
tins, ask you who the medical gentlemen were to be who wcu'e to perform the post-mortem 
esamination ? He requested it immediately again. — When ? That morning; and I said, 
•* I do not know, I cannot tell myself.'*— On the Friday, when you twice saw the body, 
when you say Mr. Palmer, without your authority, gave the orders for the shell and 
coflSn, did you perceive any manifestation of decomposition in the body or anything which 
ealied for its being speedily put into a shell ? — On the contrary, the body did not quite- 
look to me like a dead body ; I was surprised at the appearance of it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee, 
You were on affectionate terms, yoii say, with your step-son ? Yes.— Did he ever stay 
at your house when he came to London ? The last time that he stayed at my house for 
a length' of time was about a month in January and February last year. — For what time 
did he stay then ? He stayed about a month. — Was his health bad then ? He had then 
a slight sore throat. — ^Was it continuously sore ? I do not remember that it was ; it did 
not attract my notice every 'day.— Did he complain of it from time to time during 
the whole of this visit ? He did not. — Did it make it difficult for him to swallow occa> 
tionally ? Not in the least ; there was nothing in it that attracted my notice.— Had he 
any ulcers about his face at that time ? I never noticed them. — ^You had seen him some 
time, I presume, between that time and the 5th of November ? I saw him three 
or four times in the course of the summer, and I think twice or thrice m the 
month of October. — Did he appear to you on those occasions to be in delicate 
With ? Not at all delicate, not more than usual. — I ask you, for this reason ; you 
laid hg looked better than you had seen him for a long time, and you were so gratified 
that you smd, ** My boy, you look very well, you have no look of an invalid \v<shk ,*' 
L On the occasion that you saw him previously to thaA b\k at "^oNOTs^i^t, \iaSi. V^ 
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looked like an iDvalid? No. — Had he not been an inyalid? He had complained 
of being an invalid in the previous winter, and he said, if he was not better the next 
winter, hisjnedical friend had toldfhim he had better go to a warm climate ; it was that 
occasioned me to say, " You do not look like an invalid." — Were his brother and sister 
delicate or strong ? His brother and sister were rather delicate, not strong ; his brother 
more delicate in appearance than in reality. — Do you know at what age his father died ? 
His father died, I think, at the age of 30 or 31.— Did he refer to you on the occasion of 
a wish to insure his life ? No. — You do not know that he ever proposed to insure his 
life? No.— Do you know a Dr. Todd? I do not.— When the betting-book was lost I 
collect from the manner in which you gave your evidence that }rou were very much 
dissatisfied fibout that? I was. — And you complained to the people in the house? Na 
— You called to some persons? I called to the housekeeper ; I went to the door of the 
sitting-room at right angles with the door of the bar and called to the housekeeper. — Did 
you inquire of her? No ; I desired that everything belonging to him might be locked 
up.— As soon as you got to Rugeley, I take it, you went to Mr. Gardiner, did you not? 
No. — I do not mean the first time you went to Rugeley ? Yes, when I returned to 
Rugeley. — When you returned to Rugeley with Palmer did you on that evening go to 
Mr. Gardiner ? That evening I went to seek for Mr. Gardiner. 

Lord Campbell. — ^He was not at home ? No. 

Mr. iSerjeant Shee. — Did you see Mr. Gardiner during the time you were at Rugeley? 
I saw Mr. Gardiner on the following morning; the Sunday mornmg.—Have you ever 
been in communication with a person of the name of Field? Once. — A police officer? 
Yes.— When was that ? I should think about a fortnight or three weeks after my soQ 
was buried Field called on me, what for I do not know ; I do not know what he wanted; 
I never applied to Field. 

The Attomey-Qeneral — It had no reference to this ? 

Mr. Baron Axdebson. — What was the name of the gentleman who went down with 
you that married the sister ? Bradford. — It was Bradfom that dined with you ? Yes.— 
Did you hear of a Mr. Bamford ? I called on Mr. Bamford. — Because you have not 
mentioned him ? No, I was not asked any question. — When did you first hear that Mr. 
Bamford had been his medical attendant ? Mr. Jones told me, without mentioning his 
name, in London, that a medical gentleman had been called in. I called upon hun to 
thank him for his kindness, and to ask what I was indebted to him. 

The Attorney-General, — Did Bamford dine with you ? No. 

Mr. Baron Alderson. — We have got it in a copy of the deposition Bamford instead 
of Bradford dined with him. 

MARY KEELING sworn.— Examined by Mr. WeUhy. 

You are a widow living at Rugeley ? Yes. — ^Were you fetched on Wednesday moniiii| 
the 21st November last to lay out Mr. Cook's body ? Yes.— Did any other woman go 
with you? My sister-in-law.— What time did you get to the Talbot Arms? Abort 
1 o'clock. — About 1 in the night ? One in the morning. — Did you find the body still 
warm ? The body was still warm, but the hands and arms were cold. — How was the 
body lying ? On the back, straight down the bed. — How were the arms ? Crossed upon 
the chest. — Did you observe anything particular about the body? No, nothing vey 
particular.— I do not mean in its appearance ? His head lay a little on one side ; turned 
on one side. — Was the body stiff or not ? Very stiff indeed. — Have you laid out many 
corpses ? Yes. — Have you ever seen one so stiff before ? No.— Had you any difficnlQr 
in straightening the arms ? Yes, we had ; we could not keep his arms straight down to 
his body. — ^Did you fasten them in any way to keep them down ? We drew a piece of 
tape under his back and tied them down to his body ; we tied it round his wrists. 

Lord Casipbell. — Who did ? I did. — Both arms? Both arms. 

Mr. Welshy, — Did you observe anything particular about either of the feet? Hii 
right foot was turned on one side. — Inwards or outwards ? Turned to the outside.— Had 
you any difficulty in turning it so as to turn it to the other foot? We were obliged to 
take a piece of tape to tie both his feet together. — Were the eyes open or shut ? C^en.— 
Had you any difficulty in closing them ? Yes, it was a considerable time before we closed 
them,— Why? His eyelids were very stiff.— How were the hands? Very stiff.^ 
Were they open or closed? Closed.— Did Mr. Palmer come u^ stairs? Mr. Pahner 
went up stairs with me. — For what purpose ? He lighted me while I took two rings off 
of Mr. Cook's fingers. — Were they off the fingers of both hands or one hand ? One hand. 
— Had you any difficulty in getting the hand open to take the rings off? Yes, his fingers 
were very stiff.— You did get them off, I believe ? Yes.— When you had taken th«m off 
did the hand close again? Yes.— Did you, while you were there that morning, see any- 
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tinogof a betting-book ? No. — Or a small book Hke a pocket-book? No, not any book 

Cross-examined by Mr. Grote, 

Now, you said yon were obliged to use a piece of tape ; is it not a usual thing to 
«• tape to get dead bodies straight after death? Not to tie the arms together. — 
Do you not use tape? Yes. — I asked you whether it was not usual to use tape for 
the purpose of tying the body, so as to lay it straight? No.~Do you never use tape ? 
No,! never used tape ; not to tie the arms.— You added to that last answer *' not to tie 
the anna :" I ask you do you use tape at all ? No. — Not for any purpose ? No. 

^ LfHrd Campbell. — In laying out a dead body, do you use tape ? I have used it for 
tyiDg the ankles together, but not the arms. 

3lr. Orme^ — Have you used it for the toes on other occasions ? Yes, for the toes. — 
Have you ever seen it used for the arms when they are not in a proper position, or 
hud oot shortly after death ? No, never. — You have not seen it used for the arms ? 
Na— Is it usual to lay the arms by the side immediately the person dies? Yes. — 
Those who are present? Yes, y^hoever is present. — Then, if the body gets stiff, the 
ums remain in the position in which they were laid down at the time of the death ? Yes. — 
Ib not considerable difficulty fi'equently found in keeping the eyes closed ? Yes ; there is 
▼ery great difficulty in closing the eyes. —Just attend to my question : is it not fre- 
qaently found that there is a difficulty in keeping the eyes of corpses closed ? Not if 
they are closed as soon as they die. — Is it not a common thing to put penny-pieces ou 
the eyes after death to keep them closed ? Yes. — Is that because if not so kept down tbe 
c^d would draw back, and be difficult again to close. Yes. — I believe the jaw is also 
tied as shortly after death as can be done ? Yes. 

Re-examined by the Attomey-GeneraL 
How many dead bodies have you laid out in your time ? Well, I cannot exactly re- 
collect ; many children. — Have you laid out a great many ? Y'es. — Of all ages ? Yes. 
;-You say you have never known of the arms being tied before ? No, I never did. — it 
is usual, you say, however, to lay the arms straight bjr the side of the body ? Yes. — 
Immediately after death? Y'^es. — How soon after death: what do you mean by im- 
laediately ? In a few minutes after they are gone.— How soon after Mr. Cook's decease, 
tt &r as you understood, did you come in? They called me up at half-past 12.— 
How soon did you get there ? And it was half-past 1 when I went up-stairs. — Ou what 
occasions have you found it necessary to tie the ankles and to tie the toes ? Sometimes 
the feet are apt to give way. — In what way do you mean give way ? Outside. — How 
■oon after death have you found that the case ; has it been ou your first laying out the 
corpse, or subsequenUy, that you have had to tie the feet or ankles, and the toes? 
About half an hour.— Now, you say that the eyelids of the eyes of this corpse were very 
•titi'? Yes. — Was it in consequence of their being so stiff that you could not close the 
jyes ? Yes.-7-Have you known that the case with other corpses ? No ; I have not. — 
Where you have found it to be necessary, or known it to be necessary, to place penuy- 
peces on the lids in order to keep them down, have the lids there been stiff? Yes j I 
we put penny-pieces on myself.— Why was that ? I cannot tell you.— In those cases 
the lids were not stiff like these, I understand you to say ? Not quite so stiff. 

Dr. JOHN THOMAS HARLAND sworn.— Examined by Mr. Bodkin. 
You are a physician residing at Stafford? Yes.— Did you on the 26th of November 
go from Stafford to Rugeley to make a post-mortem examination of Mr. Cook? I did. — 
At what time did you arrive at Bugeley ? About 10 o'clock.— In the morning? Yes.— 
Did you call on your arrival there at the house of a Mr. Bamford, a medical practitioner 
there? Yes. — Did any person join you as you went to Mr. Bamford? Yes. — AVho? 
I*ahner.— Did you notice from whence he came? Yes; from the back of his (Palmer's) 
house.— He joined you in the street ? Yes.— Were you acquainted with him before ? 
I had frequently seen him, and I have spoken to him at Rugeley.— On his joining you 
^Jitt did he say ? He said, " I am glad you have come to make a post-mortem exami- 
*tion; some one might have been st?nt whom I did not know; I know you." — ^What 
did jiKi say ? I said, **What is this case? I hear there is a suspicion of poisoning;" 
l^aid, <'OhnoI I think not; he had an epileptic fit on Monday and Tuesday night, 
«nd you will find an old disease in the heart and in the head ;" we then went on to 
Jfr.Bamfbrd.— Youwenton together to Mr. Bamford; did you go together into Mr. 
B^ford's house ? Yes.— Did Palmer make any observation to you while you were in 
*ere? I was requested to go from Stafford to be present at the post-mortem, and I had 
^*onght no instmmeuts with me. — Was anything said about that ? Palmer said he had 
»»tpument8, and he offered to lend them to me.— Besides that, d\<V Vift ToaV^^i Ti»i ^V^wcn^- 
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tion to yon about ar.y person ? Yes ; be said a queer ©Id man seemed to suspect bim ; he 
did not know what he would be at, or what he wanted ; , he also said, " He seems to 
suspect that I have got the betting-book, but Cook bad no betting-bcok that would be of 
use to any one ;" Mr. Bamford and I then went to Mr. Frere's.— Did be give you any 
other description of the man whom he called a queer old man ? 

Lord Cam PBEix. — ^There can be no doubt he meant Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. Serjeant Skee.—There can be no doubt about that. 

Mr. Bodkin, — ^Then you went to Mr. Frere's? Yes. — ^Is Mr. Frere a surgeon in 

Eugeley ? Yes, in,Rogeley. — Did anything pass there ? Mr. Frere told me . — ^Was 

Palmer there ? No, he was not. — ^Then did you proceed from Mr. Frere*s to the Talbot 
Arms ? Yes. — Was the post-mortem examination then proceeded with ? Yes. — ^Who ope- 
rated ? Mr. Devonshire, a&d Mr. Newton assisted him.— Who were in the room ? Mr. 
Bamford, Palmer, and several other persons. — Did you stand near Mr. Devonshire who 
operated? Yes. — You observed what was going on? Yes. — Did you notice anything 
externally that you think it Eeoessary to mention with respect to the body ? The body 
was very stiff. 

Lord Campbeix. — Stiffer than dead bodies usually are? Yes. 

Mr. Bodkin. — ^Did you notice the muscles ? Yes. 

Lord Campbell. — ^This was six days after death ? 

The Attorney-General. — Yes, ou Monday the 26th. 
' Lord Campbell. — Was the body stiffer than bodies are six days after death ? Yes. 

Mr. Bodkin. — What state were the muscles of the body in ? They were very highly 
developed. — ^Did it appear to you to be a healthy development, or the result of spasms j 
what do you mean by highly developed ? I mean strongly contracted, and thrown out. 

Lord Campbell. — I suppose it showed there was a strong spasmodic action in the 
body ? Yes.— Before death ? Yes. 

Mr. J?o(f4m.— Did you examine the hands ? Yes. — In what state were they ? They 
were clenched, firmly closed.--«What part of the body was first examined internally ? 
The abdominal viscera. 
^ Lord Campbell. — Was a report agreed on by the medical men who assisted in the 
examination ? Yes. — Was it written ? Yes. — Have you that written report ? I wrote it. 
— Have you got it here ? No," I have not got it with me. 

Lord Campbell. — It is always read in Scotland by the medical men who are to be 
examined upon it. 

Mr. Bodkin.^iyo you know who has it ? I sent it to Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. Bodkin. — I believe Dr. Taylor has it 

Lord Campbell. — I think it is worth while to wait for it ; it is best for both sides. 

The Attorney-General, — I think we had much better examine him in the usual way. 

Mr. Serjeant Sliee. — We must have the report at some time or other. 

The Attorney-General, — You may have it at once ; but I think it better to have him 
examined. 

Mr. Serjeant Bhee, — It will be produced ? 

The ^Attorney-General. — Certainly. 

Lord Campbell. — He may read it as his evidence if he swears to it. 

Mr. Bodkin. — Are these the notes you nuide at the time ? Yes. 

Lord Campbell.— Do you now swear that that is a true account of what you theft 
saw ? Yes. — Then read it, Dr. Harland, if yrni please. " Post-mortem examination of 
John Parsons Cook, Ksq." (Bead the Report.) 

Mr. Serjeant Shee,— I dare say I shall be allowed a copy of that. 

The Attorney-General, — By all means. 

Mr. Bodkin, — Yom said, I think, that the abdominal viscera were the first parts ej»» 
mined? Yes.— Did you find them in a perfectly healthy state ? Yes.— Were they takett 
out of the body? Yes.— Did you examine the liver? Yes,— Was that healthy? Ye«- 
— The loBgi ; in what state were they ? They were healthy ; tliere was blood in themj— «- 
Was there mopb blood than can be accounted for by gravitation ? No ; I think not^i-^ 
Did yoa notice Bome appearaiice at one end of the stomach ? Yes.— Before we go to iImI*' 
did yeu eaamiae llie head ? Yes. — In what state did you find the brmn ? It was quiftV' 
heahhy. — Was there any extravasation of blood on the braie ? No^ — ^Any senun ? JiA* 
-^Wag there aoyUuag in the appearauee of the braia that in yoat judgment would i ^ 
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■saatsuil yreuoJt ? \<«. — Did roa Cizsuuix^e thT^ h'-art ? Tbe L«art van ctoitncij^, and 

eoutUBcd oo Ufiod. — Did that 2:ppear to vou to be ib« recuh of di»uue, or of abv action 

«f the ^fltem ? 3Cot from di tfa t e, but fh,m tciue actiob. — What kibd of action do yon 

attribiie tlMt to ? 5|ia%jiiod:c action. — Vou tay tl.c htomach vas taki-n out ? Yec—I 

lliialK TOO caid jrt'O noticfi s^^iDe appearance at oue eLd of the ctoaach. Yei.— Be kind 

CDOC^ to deicribe it ? Then; vere z-um^rous KLal' yellowith-vhite spots about tbe sixe 

«f nnfUrd-wed. — ^^'herttbouu were thoee ? At tbe'larger ead of ih« stooiacb ? — Would 

flsQse appcannees io }our jaJijEEteiiX at all accoLUt for rie'^th ? No. — What would their 

effect ^le on the health of auy oae? I doubt vJMrtijer tber would Lave ai.y e£ect. — if 

&«T prodaoed aay effect ou the health of the jiia'ieit*. what would it le? 1 thiLk they 

may £aTe Uaen macoiu follicles, Dothiiig inore. — If it ha,d aLv eifecif in what w&y would it 

affeet 4e health ? J douU w}teth<^ it woull af}<rct the health.— Did you exanjiue the 

ksfaevv? Y««.— In what btat« wtre they? Th'.y were full of biotiril b|fx>d that 1^ 

imritaCed. — ^iSince death? Since dea^h.'— Any &j'peanujce of diwsM;? No. — Did yen 

find the blood Hi a ilnid state? Yes. — Is tl^at ueuai ? No. — Is what cases do you expect 

foindiiM? In some cases of snddexi death, — Am they of frt^ueut occdrreu:*, or 

iiR? Rare« — Do roa mean that the fiiiding blo^^ iu a fluid state is a rare cireumsiHboe 

erea n eaaei of sndden death? « Yes. — I will atk you geLenlly whether about the aLole 

h<!fAy Toa obsenred any appearaiice of disease th&t wouf'i at all' account for death ? No ; 

iMBe.^1 Miere on this occasi'in tbe spinal marrow was Lot Tenr closely examiue-l ? 

There was no appeararjce of organic difeea>«. — The lower part of the ^piuil cord was Xiot 

«B thia oseaakm minutely examiLcd? No; it was Lot. — Dii }ou exauiiue th<; upper 

part? Tct^ — -What appearance did that preseiit? A perfectly iiatu.-7il appearaLce. — I 

Miere, on a sahsei^ueut day it was thought right to exhume the body, th-ut you might 

osnine the spinal eord with mjn: atteutioD? Ye«. — Ou what day was that' done? I 

bctiere osi the 3e5th of January. 

Tbe Attfjnte^'Oener'il. — Here i* the report. 

M-. B'xlhbi, — Did you make a rep'^rt in writin;? of that second examination ? Dr. 
Moiiku^n did. — W'as the low^r part of the spiral cor-i :iien minutelv examiiit-d? li was. 
-The whole of it? Yes. 

DiTd Cami'BBLL.— U the report here? 

The AttwAf^'Oer^rjJ,— The report is made by Dr. Monktoo ; did yea make a report 
«B this niatier? It was made joi:iily. 

Mr. Zf'/i'iwi.— 'Then IvA at it. -/' V^ li-j'^^rt j: l\ h uvkl to t.\f vMm^\.j 
Laid CaxnELU—Ii cliat a true siateuent of what you then oUerred ? Yes. — Wii: 
yoa read it? "The Repr^rt of the ex2im:ijat:oii of tu*.' v^xwA co:-d of the exhumed body 
of Jo-iu Paniws Cook, Y^!* Jifj,-! t\< Urp.rU 

}\t. b'AKin. — Are vouatill of opiiiion. Dr. ila;bji<3, that there was nothing in the 
app<Araooes that you hav«u«scri?/^ to account fo.- tJi'.- .i^:h of the deceased? Vee. — 
Aij<l, as 1 nnderstand vou, LOtiiing of &n unubiuil k::j'i t;.:it Cyuld not be TkffiTri-A to 
ebajuges that take place after death 'r NMhljj;:.— Now, j -vr:.] call yriur attc-iition toih.- 
yT\'A wijen the stomach and iutfr^tirj* b w.rre re-njovt'i ir*zu t;it Vviy ou th.; first exaaj:- 
natiou ; when they were removed, w*rre they eepi.-attly «;nip'.ie«i into a jar ? Yes. — 
Were tlMiT afterwairda jdaced in the jar r Yet. — Now, ijo lou remember who wereetgaged 
in the rexaxind of the stomach and mtet lines from ti^- hL<]v into the jar ? 31r. DevoL- 
ihiifc and Mr. Xevtw. 

Lwd Cahtbell. — They were the only two who rj'^nuA 7 Yes. 
Mr. bvikai, — Did you notice at that yanifjuhiT perio'i m here the prisoner was standing ? 
Yee.— Where? JJ« «as ttan'iiug at th«r right of Mr. Ncwton.— Dii jou ob»enfc him do 
aLirthii.ff when tlie stoa-uch and int^Ainea ner- bt:j.g plated ;:j the jar? I observed, 
*wle 5lr. Devonshire was opening th^ twinach, a yah wa* given to Mr. Newton; he 
p*<i>hed Mr. N^wion on to Mr. Dtvo;^hi.e. — 'i he p^^-n -«&* (ziven by whom : by Palmer, 
^4 he shook a portion of tlie coiitcnu of the fetouii&cn l!.io tne :xAiy. — Was anything said 
«»J ujbodj on that ? I aaid, " Do not do wial." 

Lsrd CAJinueu.— Yon addrassed him ': i thought a joke was passing amostg them, 
ttd 1 said, *' Do nut do Luat ' to tne whole. 

Mr. bitfUtm, — Was anything taid on tjtat or^^rvation of yours by eitlier of them ? 
Ka^— Might U not kaive been accident ? 1 taw Mr. Palmer was close to them. — Might it 
Mt have been by some <jU»tr perkon besid>rb him ? 'J hrrre vas lo one near hut him. — 
^'hat did tob <Atk«rftf i oiAer^ed, when Mr. Newion and Mr. Devonshire were 
fvhcd '.Ofetber, Palmer was leaning over in that way at the same time, and Palmer was 
*Aag at the time« — ^Afurr taw iuUrrrLjHioD, uiii tj«'e opening of xhu stomach pn^ceea ? 
^ti'— Was it fMBd to eoutaui anything particular'; i\ ewiXaiuiiA % l^"" w&Mieiw v^ 
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brownish liquid. — About how many? I should think, about two or three ounces. — 
Nothing particular in that? No. — ^Was that said in the hearing of the persons there, 
that there was nothing particular found in the stomach? Yes. — ^Who stated that? 
Palmer himself.— He was looking on ? He was looking on. — Do you remember what he 
said? He said, "They will not hang us vet."— To whom did he say that? To Mr. 
• Bamford. — Was that observation of his after somebody had said anything about the 
stomach, or as mere observation upon it himself? As mere observation upon it himselfl 
— ^Then, the stomach being emptied, it was emptied into the jar ? Yes, it was emptied 
into the jar. — ^What was done with the stomach itself? Put into the jar also. 

Lord Campbell. — The brownish liquid was found in his stomach ? Yes. 
. Mr. Bodkin,— Were the intestihes then examined ? Yes.— Nothing particular found 
in them, I suppose ? No, thev were contracted ; they were very small. — Were they, the 
viscera, placed in the jar witn! their^contents as they were taken from the body ? Yes. 
— What then was done with the jar? It was tied over with two bladders and sealed. — 
Did you tie them and seal them ? Yes. — And after you had so done, where did you 
I)lace the jar ? On the table beside the body. — Did you notice where Palmer was at the 
time you placed the jar on the table ? He was moving about. — Moving about the room ? 
IMoving about the room. — Did you miss the jar from where you had placed it on the 
table ? Yes, in a few minutes. — During that time your attention had been called away 
by the examination ? Yes. What did you say or do on missing the jar from the table ? 
I called out, " Where is the jar?" and Palmer from the other end of the room said, "It 
is here." — Did he say anything more ? — He said, " I thought it more convenient for 
you to take away." — Is there a door at that end of the room ? Yes. — How near was 
Palmer to that door ? Within a very short distance. — How near ? A yard or two, I 
should think. — How fiir from where you were, where the body was? The distance 
about half across this cQurt. 

The Attorney-General The plan shows it quite accurately ; this makes it quite plain 
(apian was handed to the witness). 

Mr. Bodkin, Look at that plan, and tell us if it accurately represents the room of 
which jovL are speaking? Yes. — Are the dimensions given there; is there a scale? 
There is a scale of feet. — Oan you tell me how many feet it was from where you were to 
the place where Palmer was ? By this scale, I should think about 24 feet. — Will you 
mark it with pencil on the plan where you were? I was about the centre of the 
place. 

The Attorney-General, — If this evidence is of any value, it is material we should have 
the precise position. 

Mr. Bodkin, — By the same scale can you tell us how far he was from the door ? 

The Attorney-General, — It does not turn on the distance^ it turns on the position. 

Mr. Bodkin, — Is the door of which you are speaking, near which Mr. Palmer was, 
the door at which you had entered ? No. — Do you know where it opened to ? No ; I 
see it here. 

The Attomey-General^We know that from another witness. 

Mr. Bodkin. — On his calling this out did you go and take possession of the jar? He 
brought it to us.— You called to him to bring it to you? Yes.— What did you say? I- 
said, "Will you bring it here ? " I also went to the other end of the table, and met hinL 
nearly half way. — ^He was coming with it ? He was coming with it — Was the jar then 
in the same state in which it was when you placed it on the table? No.— What had 
been done to it ? There was a cut through both bladders. — How long a cut ? Hardly aa 
inch long.~Had that been done with some sharp instrument ? Yes. — Did you examine 
the cut to see whether any of the contents of the jar had passed through it ? Yes. — ^Wa^ 
it quite clean ? It was quite clean. — ^When you found this cut had been made in the jar, 
did you make an^ inquiry about it ? Yes. — What did you say ? I said, *' Here is a cut: 
who has done this ? — Did you say that aloud so as to be; beard by all the persons there r 
Yes. — Did anybody answer? Yes; Palmer, and Mr. Devonshire, and Mr. Newton 
seemed all to say they had not done it. — I believe nothing more was said about it then ? 
No. — When you were about to remove the jar from the room did the prisoner put anjr 
question to you ? Yes. — ^What did he ask you ? He asked me what I was going to do 
with the jar; I said I should take it to Mr. Frere. — Did he say anything on that? He 
sud, *• I would rather you take it with you to Stafford, if you would take it there."-^^ 
What did you say ? I then took it to Mr. Frere.— Did you make him any answer ? No^ 
I believe not, not that I remember.-^He said he would rather you take it to Stafford thaitf 
to Mr, Frere's; did you say anything to that? I do not remember that I did.— Then 
jrou did tmke it to Mr, Frert's house ? Yes^—After doing so did you return to the Talbot 
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Arms ? Yes. — Do you remember to whom you gave the jar at Mr. Frere's ? I left it in 
Mr. Frere's hall. — ^Tied and sealed in the way you have told us ? Yes. 

Mr. Baron Alderson. — How did they get rid of the slit? 

Mr. Bodkin, — Was there anything done in respect of ^ the slit ? Yes, I immediately 
cut the strings and replaced the bladders, and tied them separately again, so as that the 
slit was not at the top. — Was that before you left ? Immediately on gettbg the jar 
again from Mr. Palmer I did that.— Before you took it to Mr. Frere ? Yes.— Did you 
re-seal it ? Yes. — Did you see that jar again before you left Rugeley that day ? No. — 
When you ^t to the Talbot Arms, I understand the prisoner's house is immediately 
opposite to you? Yes. — Did you see him when you got there? Yes. — ^How? I went 
into the yard to order my carriage, and whilst waiting for it he came |o me. — He came 
across ? He came across. — What did he say to you ? He asked me what I had done 
with the jar ; I told him that I had left it with Mr. Frere ; he inquired what would 
be done with the jar. — What did you say ? I said it would go either to Birmingham or 
London that night. — For what purpose ? For examination. — ^Did he make any observa- 
tion upon that ? I do not recollect. — I think I understood you to say that yoii, after the 
slit had been discovered, unpacked the jar and re-covered it ? Yes. — Did you tie each 
cover separately ? Yes. — ^With separate strings ? Yes. — Did you seal it with your own 
seal ? Yes. — ^During this post-mortem examination were there any persons there, friends 
of the prisoner, on his behalf I mean ? No, I think not ; there were several Rugeley 
persons there. — Were there any parties there on the occasion of the second examination ? 
Yes.— On the part of Pahner ? Yes. 

(The Court adjourned for a short time.') 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee, 
You said that on the morning of the post-mortem examination, by which you mean 
the first examination, Palmer saw you, and said he was glad you had come to make the 
post-mortem examination, as somebody might have come whom he did not know ? Yes. — 
Were you on terms of intimacy with him then, or only an acquaintance ? Merely an 
acquaintance. — Occasionally, I suppose, practising at Rugeley, and known as a physician 
in practice in that neighbourhood ? Yes.— You say in the course of the examination 
Palmer said " They will not hang us yet " ? Yes.— Did he not address Mr. Bamford 
when he said that ? At first.— Did he not say, " Doctor, they will not hang us yet " ? 
He might do so.— Was it not so ; " Doctor, they will not hang us yet ;" do not you think 
that was it? I am sure he said ** They will not hang us."— Was he not addressing Mr. 
Bamford, and did he not say, " Doctor, they will not hang us yet " ? He first addressed 
Mr. Bamford in a loud whisper ; afterwards he repeated the same expression loud before 
several persons. — You had said to him you understood there was a suspicion of poison- 
ing ? That I had heard it. — Now of the first post-mortem examination you drew up a 
report? Yes. — Did you draw it up on the day or the evening of that post-mortem 
examination ? They were merely notes I wrote at the time the post-mortem examin- 
ation was going on. — ^Is the paper which was shown to you just now, and which we were 
told Dr. Alfred Taylor had had in his possession, the very notes? No, those I wrote as 
ioon as I got home; I wrote in pencil. — Where are those notes? Those I destroyed at 
the time. — You wrote the other as soon as you got home from the pencil-notes? Yes. — 
How canoe they into the possession of Dr. Alfred Taylor ? I do not know. — But what 
did you do with them ? I sent them to the father-in-law. — To Mr. Stephens ? Yes. — 
When did you send them to Mr. Stephens ? The same night ; on the evening of the 
day. — And you have not seen them since, I presume, untU to-day ? No. — Were they 
produced on the occasion of the inquiry before the Coroner? I did not see them. — 
Now as to the second report, who did you give that to ? Dr. Monkton took that with 
him ; I do not know what became of it. — On the occasion of the first examination yon 
say you observed follicles under the tongue ; are those pustules ? Not under the tongue, 
on the tongue.— Are they pustules? No. — What are they? They are large mucous 
Ibllicles. — Not containing matter ? No. — Is it a sort of thickening, then, of the skin ? 
Of the mucous follicles at the base of the tongue. — Did they appear to be of long standing ? 
Yes. — Were they numerous ; were there many of them ? Yes, many. — Do they indicate 
that there had been much soreness there, do you think ? I have no doubt they would 
produce inconvenience. — In your judgment would they probably have given pain in the 
ordinary use of the mouth in eating and speaking? I doubt whether they would ; I 
think they must give some degree of pain, but I should think slight.— Are they anything 
in the nature of enlarged glands from the irritation of disease? No.— Will you under- 
take to say they were not enlarged glands, glands enlarged by the irritation of disease ? 
I do not believe they were; I have seen them freqn^^^-r-Yqv- say that the l»ng^ weca 
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bealthj too? Yes.— Do you adhere to that? Yef.— Did cot Mr. DeTonshirc, in yonr 
presence, express a contrary opinion, and say they were nobetltby ? He said he thought 
there was amphycena, congestion of the lungs.— Is not amphyceua a disease? It is not 
a natural state ; it is very constant in persons who are supposed to be in health. — You 
mean supposed to be in health until they die and their bodies are examined? Not die 
with that disease.— Is it not a diseased state of the lungs ? Yes. — Dove it not consist in 
some sort of the air-cells being full of come description ? Distension of the air-cells. 

Lord Campbell.— It is an abnormal state of the lungs? Yes, it is. 

Mr. Serjeant SAee,—The lungs you say were full of blood ? Yes.— The heart empty ? 
Yes. — Did yon examine the white spots on the wider part of the stomach ? Yes.— How 
did you examine tJiem ? By removing the mucus that was on the turhce of the stomach 
with the finger or scalpel ; 1 had no lens, no glass. — You would have been glad to have 
had one when yon discovered those s> mptoms, would ^ou not ? I should have examined 
them with a mis if I had had one. — Was your examination of those appearances satis* 
factory to you without a lens ? Yes. — Now yon said or reported, for 1 have it do wn^ that the 
brain was healthy ; what sort of examination did you nwke of the brain ? The brain was 
carefully taken out; the external part was first of all examined; the membranes were 
first examined, and slices were tak^ off from the apex to the base of the brain.— Of what 
thickness were those slices ? Thin slices.- About what thickness ; I am told that that is 
of importance ? I should think a^qnarter of an inch.— Now is that as thin as it should ba 
to make a full examination? I think that that would show any disease if there was any: 
if there had been any appearance of disease we should have examined that part luoie 
carefully ; there was no appearance of anything unhealthy. — You have told us you did 
not examine the lower part of the spinal cord at the first post-mortem examination ; how 
far down did you examine it in the first instance? As far down as we possibly could: 
I requested Mr. Devonshire to cut the spinal cord as far down as he could, t,o that we 
might examine, and I said, if there is any appearance of disease, we might then open the 
canal. 

Lord CaxpbelXu— Did you find any appearance of disease? We found no appear- 
ance. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — After all, how &r down did you examine it? Down to al>out tba 
distance of the first vertebra.— fiupposing you had discovered a softening of the spinal 
cord on that occasion, after a full examination of the spinal cord, migtit not that have 
been in your judgment sufiicient to account for the death of Mr. Cook ? No.— Not if yo« 
had found it, having opened and examined the spinal cord and found a softening ; io 
your judgment that would not have been sufficient to account for his death ? Certainly 
not; softening would not produce tetanus at all; it might produce paralysis. — Do not yon 
think in the case of a nmn ^dyiiig by convulsions, in order to ascertain with any degreeo 
of certainty what the cause of his death might be, it was necessary shortly after his death 
to make a careful examination of the spinal cord ? It was afterwards thought desirable^— 
In order to ascertain with any degree of certainty or reasonable satisfaction, do not y<m 
think as a medical man it was necessary shortly tfter the death of the deceased carefuU|r 
to examine the spinal cord ? No, I do not.— Do you know who suggested it should M 
examined more ttian a month after death ? The 26th of December was the first.— It waft 
in January the second examination took place ; supposing there had been a softening, do 
not ^ou think, in order to discover it, it was neeesrary to examine the spinal cord at M 
earlier period after death than two months ? If there had been a softenuig it would km 
been detected at the second examination; the body remaining unexamined for a long tint 
would not produce hardening of the spine.— That is vour opinion ; might not any softcs* 
iug yon observed at that UUe period be the result of decomposition ? The spine was y^Kf 
little soft indeed* — Were there some appearances of decomposition upou it? Yefy^^ 
Might not that materially interfere with your examination for the purpose of aaeiV* 
taiuing what the condition ot it had been at death ? I think not.— In the examinatkp 
of a M)iual cord is it not constantly necessary to use a microscope even shortly after d 
in order to discover if there had been any lesion of the parts ? I do not know that it i 
I^d you make any minute examination of the granules of the spinal cord ? Yes, I c 
amioed them carefully.— In what way ? With m^ finger, and with the eye.— With ai^ 
microscope? No.— Did you examine him to see if there was any disease on him ot thtf 
venereal kind ? Yes. — Did you observe any ? There was a loss of sobstance. 

Lord Campbell.— Was that from any disease oo him at the time of his death or ftvtf 
aomepastdiaeaae? From past disease. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee.—Co^A you form an opinion of how long that had been ago? A 

wm eicMtrked ofer, and on the cicatrix thef« was a small abrasion*— Then it most btm^ 

tMB ia m §ote tiHef The excoriatum inlclhit b« a tittle 8ore.*-Waa it extenahre? Noi 
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TerjfmaU. — Bat an open wound? It was a mere excoriation; merely a little of the 
eieoriatioa rubbed off. 

Be-ezamined bj the Attorney-General, 
Were there any chancres? There were no chancres. — Nothing beyond what you 
▼onld term an excoriation? No. — Except the cicatrix from the old disease? — Yes. 
Now I will Bik yon these qaestions; ;^ou are a physician, and competent to answer them: 
would chancre, even in its most positive and active state, produce tetanus ? No. — AVas 
neh a tiring erer heard of, to your knowledge ? I never heard or read of such a thing. — 
Yoa examined the throat; was there any symptom of ulcerated throat? No. — Any 
appearanoe of anything syphilitic there ? None whatever. —Again, I ask, have you ever 
httrd or read of an ulcerated or syphilitic throat producing tetanus and death? No, 
never. — Aa to tiiose follicles on the ton^e, to what cause do you ascribe those ; what 
oonditioB of body produces those ? I think often a disordered stomach. —Are they of any 
serioos oooseqaence to health ; would they in any way account for death in this form ? 
No.~Yon have been asked about the state of the lungs ; there was amphycena there ; tliat 
ii, an ondae qoantity of blood in the air-vessels ? Yes. — Conld that have any connexion 
vith this death ? No. — Mr. Devonshire maile some observation with resard to there being 
a conge sti on of the longs ? Yes. — Did that appear to you a state of disease which might 
have elated in the longs before death, or was it due to the gravitation of blood aft^ 
death? I believe it is due wholly to the gravitation of blood after death. — Supposing you 
were wrongjn that view, was there anything in the lungs which could account for death? 
Nothing.— ^he heart, you say, was empty ? Yes. — But, if I understood you, in your 
examination in chief you said the heart in other respects was healthy? Yes. — ^And 
the emptineaa of the heart you ascribe to spasmodic action ? Yes. — When the heart is 
empty of its contents, lifis cannot go on ? Certainly not.— That would be something 
immediately concomitant with death? Yes. — You heard the spasmodic affection of this 
man's body prior to death described by Mr. Jones yesterday? Yes. — Would those 

Smptoms acconut for the exhaustion of the fluid contents of the heart? Yes, I believe 
e spasms in the mnscles generally also extend to the heart.— Is there any other cause to 
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▼hich yon can trace the emptiness of the heart except the spasmodic action described 
yesterday by Mr. Jones? Yes.— The fluidity of the blood of which you spoke, that is 
nre even in cases of sndden death ? Yes. — Did you ever hear or know of fluidity of the 
btood in any other case than that of sudden death ? I have read in cases of poisoning the 
Uood is sometimes fluid. — What description of poisoning ? Arsenic and strychnine too. — 
Kov, first, as to the white spots on the stomach, they were quite visible to the naked eye ; 
yoa had not a lens to examine them ? I had not ; tiiey were visible. — Had you any diffi- 
culty in ascertaining their extent, and what they were ? No.— With regard to the brain, 
wbether the slices yoa took off were sufficiently large or not, was there anything in the 
bnun to indicate the presence of any disease or not ? Nothing whatever.— Supposing 
there had been, did yon ever know, or hear, or read, in the course of your studies, of any 
diieased state of the brain occasioning death by tetanus ? No. — You were also asked with 
legard to the examination of the spinal cord ; was there any relaxation in the spinal cord 
that would at all accoant for those symptoms attending the death ? No, nothing.— Was 
there any relaxation of it at all; had death produced auy amount of relaxation there? 
No.— In yonr opmion, supposing you had examined the state of the spinal cord imme- 
diately or recentlv after death, would you have been able to make a better examination of 
it than yon did when you did examine it ? Not at all. — Is there any disease of the spinal 
cord vith which yon are acquainted which produces tetanus and that form of death ? No ; 
mmetimes with inflammation of the membranes of the spinal cord there is tetanus ; but 
there were no appearances of inflammation whatever.— To what do you ascribe the 
grannies which you found there ? It is not unfrequent in the dura mater for there to be 
inall granules that are called the glands, and you may consider that these are something 
of the same nature.- Is that a diseased condition or not? It is doubtful ; they arc never 
fcud in young persons ; they are almost always found after adult age. — It is hardly to be 
billed an abnormal condition ? I believe every one has them ; I never saw a head without 
them. 

Mr. CHARLES JOHN DEVONSHIRE sworn. 

Lord Caxpbox. — It cannot be necessary to carry Mr. Devonshire all over the same 

Mad? 

Mr. IfyddUtUm, — I do not propose to do so, my Lord. 

Examined by Mr. ILiddleston, 
Are yon an undergraduate of medicine of the University of London ? I am.— Were 
H"! in November last, at Dr. Monkton's at Rngeley ? Ye».— ^ou ^«c« uaco^^ ^uncA 
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I was assiftinghim in his practice. — Did you perform the post-mortem examination on the 
25th of November at the Talbot Hotel ? I did.— In what state did you find Ithe body? 
The body was pale; there was a general pallor. — ^As to form how was it? The fingers 
were clenched firmly ; the thumb of the letlt hand was thrown into the palm, the fingers 
were clenched over. — Did you notice the mouth ? The mouth was a little contorted.— 
Now, was the body generally stiff, or how? Very stiff; perfectly so. — I believe you 
opened the body ? I did. ; 

Lord Campbell. — Was it stiff beyond the usual stiffiiess of death ? Much more so^ 
my Lord. 

Mr. Huddleston, — You (^ned the body, I believe ? I did. — In what state was the liver ? 
It was very healthy. — Did you examine the heart ? I did. — In what state was that ? 
The heart seemed healthy ; it was perfectly empt^ ; there was no blood. — Was it the 
usual size? Yes, the natural size.— Did you notice the lungs? Yes, I did; they con« 
tained a considerable quantity of dark fluid blood, and there were traces of amphycena in 
the left lung. — In what state was the blood? Perfectly fluid.— Did you examine the 
brain ? I did. — In what state was the brain ? I found it healthy throughout. ~ Did you 
examine any portion of the spinal cord? I examined a small portion of the spinal cord, 
about a qujurter or half an inch of it ; as far as I could reach with a knife. — In what state 
was that ?' Perfectly sound and healthy. — Did you take out the stomach ? I did.— Did 
you open it? Yes. — What did you open it with? With a pair of scissors.— Had you a 
jar there ? Yes, I had. — As you were opening the stomach with a pair of scissors did 
anything happen ? There was a pressure from behind, or a push, and I went a little forward ; 
I did not pay any attention to it— What was the effect of that ; did anything happen to 
the contents of the stomach ? I cannot say any escaped. — ^What was done with the con- 
tents of the stomach ; I believe you punctured the stomach ? The anterior surface of the 
stomach. — ^And some of the contents fell out? A spoonful went on the chair.— The 
contents were put into a jar, and you saw that jar sealed by Dr. Harland ? Yes.— Did 
you tie the stomach up where it was punctured before you put it in the jar, with a piece 
of string ? Yes. — You found nothing in the stomach ana intestines, they were quite 
healthy ? Quite healthy. — -Did you go to Mr. Frere's that same day for the jar ? I did. 
— ^Did you find the jar there in the same state as you had seen it made up by l>r. Harland? 
I did. — ^And did you give that to Mr. Boycott, Messrs. Lander and Gardiner's clerk? 
Yes, I did. — ^That was on Monday, the 26th ? Yes. — On the 29th did you open the body 
again? I did. — I believe that was to get the liver and kidneys? Yes, and the sjileeu. — 
Did you take them out of the body? Yes, with some blood. — ^The liver, the kidneys, 
the spleen, and some blood ? Yes. — ^What did you do with them ? I put them in a 
stone jar. — Did you seal it up ? I put on it wash-leather and brown paper, and then 
I sealed it. — Did you deliver that same jar in the same state on the 30th to Mr. B^^ycott^ 
the same person to whom you delivered the former ? 1 did. — In making the post-mortem 
examination did you exanune the penis ? I did.— Did you see anything there ? Nothing 
at all.— Was that in consequence of something that was stated by Palmer? It was the 
subject of his ^observation. — ^That was why you examined the penis ? Yes. — Did ya« 
hear Palmer say something? Yes. — What was it he said? That "we should nnd 
syphilis upon him ; that he had had syphilis and sore-throat." — In consequence of that 
yon looked at the penis ? Yes. — Did you find any chancre or anything of that sort? X 
saw nothing of the sort ; there was no hardness. — In consequence of that did yon sl^ 
take out the throat ? I did, but not in consequence of that. — ^Were there any marks ov 
ulceration or soreness there ? There were natural papillae ; but they were larger ths9 
usual at the base of the tongue. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Grove, 

Tetanic convulsions are supposed to proceed from an affection of the spine ? Ta^ 
they do. — Is not that considered the proximate cause, some derangement of the spin^ * 
It is, and compliunts that affect the spine. — A derangement, I believe, not always capab^ 
of being detected by examination? Just so.— In examining the body of a person wb' 
was s^posed to have died of tetanus, would not the spinal cord be the first region loolc^^ 
to ? You would look at the spinal cord. — ^Was any part of the spinal cord exterior "• 
tlie aperture in the cranium examined on the post-mortem ? About half an inch.— Wb^ 
is about the length of the whole spinal cord ? It depends upon the height of the man.'-' 
Were you present when the granules were discovered in a subsequent exanunation ? 
was not — Do you know whether, although in certain cases there may be affection of tB* 
brain and cord which do not produce death, in others slight granules have prodne^ 
death ? I do not exactly understand the question. — ^Where you discover disorder, wsg 
ofgnujoJeM presoBg on the spinal cord near the dura mater, would not this, in eerMi^ 
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cases, be considered sufficient to account for death? If they produced great irritation and 
pressure. — But in certain cases might they not produce death ? 
. . Lord Campbell.— Have you seen any case of that sort ? No, 

The Attorney-General — Have you been in practice at all ? For a short time. 

Mr. Babon Alderson. — When you have all the medical men in London here, you had 
better not examine an undergraduate of the London University. 

Re-examined by the Attorney-General, 
At the time you were making this post-mortem, did you know that this man had died 
t>f tetanus ? I was not certain ; there were hints thrown out that it was so. — But that 
was all ? That was all. — You had no knowledge of the precise circumstances attending 
the death ? No, I had not. 

Dr. DAVID HENRY MONKTON swom.--Exammed by the Attorney-General^ 
' Were you present at the first post-mortem examination? I was not. — ^You are a 
physician, residing at Rugeley ? I am.— On the 25th of January did you take part in a 
post-mortem examination of the spinal cord and marrow of the deceased man, John 
Parsons Cook? I made that examination. — Be so good as to describe the state of the 
muscles of tlie bodjr a^ you saw them ? Those of the trunk and neck were in a state of 
laxity. — Was that, in your opinion, due to the commencing decay of the body or not, or 
should you ascribe it to any other cause ? I should consider that the cause. — If I under- 
stand what you have'^ust now said, that would not be inconsistent with the fact of there 
having been a great rigidity of those muscles at the time of death ? Certainly not. — How 
did you find £e muscles of the arms and legs ? In a state of rigidity. — When you say 
rigidity, do you mean rigidity such as exists after death, or greater than you generally 
find in dead bodies ? I should not say it was an unnatural amount of rigidity. — Was it 
more than you would expect to find in an ordinary dead body, considering the lengtii of 
time that had elapsed since the death? The rigidity was not more, the position was 
peculiar ; that is a different thing.— Describe what you mean by saying the position was 
peculiar? The muscles of the arms had partially flexed the fingers of the hands. — Was 
the position of the hand — those partial clenches I suppose I may call it — firm or not ? 
Very firm ; it required a considerable force to relax or open it. — How did you find the 
feet?^ The feet were turned inwards much more than is usual. — Did you carefully 
examine the spinal cord ? I did. — Did you hear the report read by the last witness ? I 
wrote that report.— Was the condition in which that part of the body then was, such as 
to enable youlto make a satisfactory examination of it ? Certainly it was. — If there had 
been, prior to death, any diseased or abnormal condition of that part of the body, could 
y«B have had any difficulty in detecting it ? I think not — I am speaking of the part of 
tbe body to which you confined your examination, the spinal cord and marrow? 
fiinctly. — Was there any diseased condition of it? No, no disease. — ^The report speaks 
of certain granules which you detected? It does. — ^To what do you ascribe those 
granules ? It is difficult to give the origin of them. — Do you agree with the last wit- 
ness that they are commonly to be found in persons after a certain period of life? 
They are. 

Lord Campbell. — Do they lead to a sudden violent death ? I believe not. 

The Attorney-General, — ^You never knew or heard of disease or sudden death being 
produced from that cause ? Never. — I understand you to say the report which has been 
read contains your opinion on the subject? Fully. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee, 
What did you do with that report ? On the 2nd of February I gave it into the hands 
of Mr. Gardiner. — ^That is the attorney of Mr. Stephens? Yes. — You have not seen it 
Aiee ? No, not before to-day. 

JOHN BOYCOTT sworn.— Examined by Mr. WeU^j. 

Are you clerk to Landor, Gardiner, and Landor, solicitors, at Rugeley ? I am. — On 
the 26th of last November did you receive a jar from Mr. Devonshire? I did. — ^Was it 
covered with brown paper, and sealed up ? It was.— Did you take it to London ? I did. 
*--Did you deliver it m the same condition to Dr. Alfred Taylor, at Guy's Hospital ? — On 
fte next day I did. — In the same condition ? Yes. — Afterwards, on the 30th of November, 
did you receive another jar from Mr. Devonshire at Dr. Monkton's house ? I did — Did 
you bring that up to London also ? I did. — And deliver it in the same condition to 
Dr. Taylor ? I did. — ^Were you present at the inquest on the body of Cook ?^ I was not. 
"^Did you fetch Mr. Newton to be examined at the inquest ? I do not think I did j I 
did not. — ^When you were on your way to London on Tuesday last, at the Ru^U^ ^sbXSss^L, 
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did Mr. Newton cone nid nuke * etmmm&aAmk to yon? He ^d^— Did he ask t 
31r, Gardiner ? No ; he knew Mn Gardiner wat out 

Lord CAXPnEUL. — ^Hc made * oommaoieatioD to yoa aa Mr. Gardiner's eleil ? ' 

Mr. IVMp^^-Wben yoa goi to Loodoo did joa take him to Mr. Gardiner ? Id 
Did yon hear him make the aame obatfrratSona to Mr. Gardmer ? Yea, I did« 

Lord Campbeix.— 'Will joa pot anj <iiiestioiis to this witnem, brother Shee ? 

Mr. Serjeant 8hee,So^ I do Bot, mj Lord. 

JAMES MTATT, sworn.— Examined hy Mr. Jama. 
"' In Xorember last were 700 posttioir at the Talbot Arms at Bugeley ? Yes.— Dc 
remember Mr. Palmer, the prisoner ? Yes- — Do ^on remember Monday, 2eth of No 
ber last ? Yes. — Were yon ordered on that evening to take Mr. Stephens to the Sta 
' station ? On the Monday nig^t*- About what time did yoa get the order to 
Mr. Stephens to the SufTord station? It was a little after 5.— Now, beftire you sts 
did yoa go home to get toot tea ? Yes^ — On returning from yonr tea to the T] 
Arms did yon meet the ^rlaoner ? Yea,^Did bespeak to yoa? Yes.— What did bi 
to yoo? He asked me if I was going to drive them to Suifford: Mr. Stephens.— \ 
did you say ? I told him I was«— What did he say to yoa the^? He asked me 
would upset them. — ^Waa anything said about a jar ? 

Mr. Serifmi Shee^-^hei us have what he said. 

Mr, Jame$. — ^It is a perfectly legitimate question.— Was anything said about a 
He eaid he supposed I was going to take the Jars.— What did you lay then, or n ha 
he fay ? I said I beliered f was« — After you taid you believed you were, what di 
fay ? He says, ** Do yoa think yoa eould upset them ?^— What answer did you mi 
I told him, ^ No."— Did he say anything more? He said, if I could, there was a 
note for me,— What did yoa aay to that ? I told him 1 1 hoold not,— Did he say 
more to Toa? I told him that I must go, for the horse was in the fly waiting for n 
start. — l>efbre that was aaid, do von remember whether he said anything more about 
Jars? I do not recolleet. — ^JHd he say why he wanted you to upset them ; did he say 
more to you about it ? you must tell the whole truth here. Not any more about the 
—Did lie say anymore at that time to you? Yes,— You must tell the whole, 1 
him if I did not go there was somebody else would go ; he told me not to be in a hi 
— You must tell the whole of what he laid to you. He told me not to be in a hurrv 
if any one else went he wonld pay me.— -Did he say more to you that erenine ? I <k 
recolleet— Did you see him the next day ? I saw him the next morning. — Did he h\ 
to you ? When I was ffoing to mj break&st, — Do vou pass his house to go to ^ 
breakfast? Yes.— Did ne speak to tou ? Yes,— What did he cay to you ? Ilea 
me who went— Who went with the ffy? Yes,— Wliat did you tell him ? I told 
Mr. Stephens and I believed it was one of Mr. Gardiner^s derks. — ^Then what did he 
to that ? did he say anything when yoo told him that? He faid he believed it wa 
do not recollect aoythbg more. 

Crom-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee. 

You say he asked you whether yoa were going to drive them to Stafford : what 
versation was there b^ween yon and him before he wed the words " going U) drive t 
to Stafibrd"? I had not spoken to him before.— How do yon know what he meant 
** going to drive them to Stafford" ? I knew I was going to take some one to Staflbr 
But did he use the words '* going to drive them to Stafford" ? Them was the woA 
believe. — Did he use the name "Stephens"? Mr, Stephens's name was njeutioned. — ^ 
it mentioned before he used these words to you, asking you if you were going io 4 
them to Stafford? I do not recolleet — How do yoa know be mentioned ''Stephci 
He mentioned Mr. Stephens afterwards, 

Ix)rd Cam PfSEix.— Did he mention B(r. Stephens that evening? Not at first.— 
in the course of that convertation ? Yes. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee.—llow near were you to the Talbot Arms? Between 300 and 
yards.— Had you been preparing a fly ? I did not prepare the flv: the fly was prep 
while I went to my tea. — ^Was were any other gentleman at the Talbot Arms at the ti 
ai;y visitors besid«i Mr. Stephens and his party ? I cannot say ; there might be.-* 
understood the word ** them " to mean Mr. Stephens and his party ; was that what 
say ? Yes.— Were not these the words Palmer used: '* I should not mind givi^ 10 
break 31 r. Stephens's neck " ? I do not recollect him saying " to break his neck.*^-— V 
the^' not woras to that effect, ** I fhould not mind giving 10/, to break his neck **? . 
luft recollect ihaL—Thea '*10Z. to upiet him'*? Yes.— Those were the words^ 1 
tlufjr ? Them were the wards, to the best ot my TeccAVe^icm.— \>'A hit a^^^r to 1 
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t>een driiiking at ihe time? I cannot laj.— When he said **U> upset him/' did be use 

my epithet ; did he describe him in any way, saeh as ** upset the fellov " ? He did not 
lescribe him in any way. — Did he say anything about him at the time ? He did say 
something about it; it was an humbug^ng concern, or something to that e^t. — ^That he 
was an humbuggmg concern, was that it ? No. — That it was a humbugging concern, or 
(omething to tlmt effect ? Yes.— Did he say anything more on the subject, that he was a 
(uspiciouSy troublesome ftlTow ? I do not recollect him saying anything of that— Did he 
ifeak angrily of him, in an angry tone ? I cannot say that he did.— Did not describe 
iim in any , way ? No more than that. — He gave you no notions, from what he said, of 
prhat reason he had to complain of him ? No. — Do not you collect firom what he 
uiid he had been very troublesome and suspicious ? He did not say anything about 
ihat. 

Re-examined by the Atiomey-OeneraL 

My friend has put the words to you in a somewhat different fbrm ; just let me hare 
fmir''words over again ; give it your own way ; what was it Palmer ssid to you when he 
taw you there in the street ? He asked me if I was going to drive them to Stafford? I 
sold him I believed I was. " Was it Mr. Stephens I was going to teke?" I said ** I 
relieved it was." — What did you say then ? He supposed 1 was ^ing to take the jars ; 
[ told him I was; he asked me if I would upset them? I told him I should not: if I 
irould, he said, tliere was a 10/. note for me. — What part of the conversation was it at 
which he said it was a humbugging concern ? It was towards the middle of it. — ^Was it 
before or after he had offered you the 10/.? I cannot exactly say.-^Do you recollect 
whether it was before or after ? I cannot recollect whether it was l!efore or after. — ^Was 
that all that was said, or do you remember anything else? That is all I recollect at that 
time. 

Lord Camfbeuu— Do you not know whether there was more than one jar ? I do 

Mr. SAMUEL CHESHIRE sworn.— Examined by Mr. James, 

I believe you were for some years postmaster at Rugeley ? I waa. — ^You are now 
from Newgate suffering punishment for having opened a letter as postmaster ? Having 
read a letter. 

Lord Campbell. — That was the crime for which you were punished ? Tes. 

Mr. James, — You pleaded guilty to the indictment, did you not ? I confessed my 

Silt — How long were you postmaster at Rugeley ? . Upwards of eight years ; it would 
ve been nine years on the 5th of April of the present year. — Did you know the prisoner 
William Palmer ? I did ver^ well. — How lon^ had you known him ? "We were school- 
miows together. — ^Were you in the habit of going to races with him at times ? I think I 
was, about three times in my life ; three or S)ur, I cannot say which.— And betting upon 
his horses with him occasionally ? No, I never bet ; 1 never made but one bet in my 
]i&;— However, you were intimate with him? I was very intimate with him. — I believe 
3fwi went to Shrewsbury races with him in November, 1855 ? Yes, I did. — ^When 
did you return to Rugeley from Shrewsbury ? The same evening at twenty minutes j>ast 
«ght.^Was it Tuesday the 13th that you were there ? It was on a Tuesday.— The day 
that Polestar won ? Yes. 

Lord Campbell. — ^The day the handicap was run ? Yes. 

Mr. James, — ^You returned the same day to Rugeley? Yes. — On Saturday the 17th 
did you go with the prisoner to see Mr. Cook at the Talbot Arms ? Yes, I did. — ^Was he 
i«i bed or sitting up, do you remember, at that time ? ^e was in bed. — Did you live at 
the post-office ? Yes.— About how near was the post-office to Palmer's house ? About 
800 or 400 yards.— On Tuesday, the 20th of November, did you receive any message 
from Palmer to go to him ? On the Tuesday evening I did. — Do you remember about 
^hat time ? I think it was somewhere between six and seven. — ^As part of the message 
"Was anything said about bringing a stamp with you ? Yes, I was to bring a' receipt- 
stamp with me. — In consequence of receiving that message did you go to Palmer's house ? 
Yes, I did. — Did you take a receipt-stamp with you ? Yes, I called at James's the book- 
seller's on my way, and purchased a shilling's worth. — "When you got to Palmer's where- 
abouts did you find him ? He was in his sitting-room. — When you got there what did he 
SHy to you ? I waited a short time ; he said he wanted me to write out a cheque.— Did 
^ produce anything to you? He produced a copy. — From which you were to write? 
^tom which I was to write. — Did you write it out ? Yes. 

Lord Campbell. — You copied it ? I copied it. 

Mr. James.'-Did he tell you for what purpose he wanted it ? Yes, he said that it was 
^ney that Mr. Cook owed him.— Ai nearly as you Tei&ttmV>et 'v\iaX ^iftL^^^^-^^vNfcTsOsaa 
Presence? 
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Lord Campbell. — Was what y<m wrote left in Mr. Palmer*f possession ? It was. 

Lord Campbell (to Mr. James). — ^Then you can call for it. 

Mr. James, — Yes, my Lord ; I am now asking what he wrote in Palmer's presence ; 
there is a notice to produce it ; I can but do what I was doing. 

Lord Campbell. — You cannot. 

Mr. James, — ^Then, my Lord, I will trace it to his possesion in a moment. (Tb the 
tcitness) Before you commenced writing it, did he give you any reason why he wanted 
jou to write it ? He said Mr. Cook was too ill, and he said Wetherby would know his 
writing. — ^Wetherby would know his (Palmer's) writbg ? Yes. 

Lord Campbell. — ^He said, ** Wetherby would know my writing " ? Yes. 

Mr. James, — Did he tell you what he was going to do with it when you had written it? 
He said he was going to take it over for Mr. Cook to sign. — ^After you had written tUs, 
did'Palmer take it away with him ? I left it with him. 

Mr. Attorney-General, — ^We know that it went out of his possession afterwards, and 
therefore, perhaps, we ought to follow it. 

Mr. WETHERBY sworn.— Examined by Mr. James. 

What are you ? I am secretary to the Jockey Club ; that is one of my employments, 
— ^Your establishment is in Burlington Street ? It is. — Do you keep a sort of banking- 
ticcount with gentlemen, and receive stakes for them, and pay stakes for gentlemen wfi) 
have race-horses and run horses upon the turf? Yes. — Did you know Parsons Cook, tiie 
deceased ? I had an account of that kind with him. — Cook had an account with yei 
Tather ? He had.— Did you know the prisoner, William Palmer? Slightly ; yes, I ^ 
— Had he any account with y ou ? No ; that is to say, he had no account of that nature; 
no general account; I occasionaUy paid and received money for him.*^ 

Lord Campbell. — He had no banking-account ? No banking-account. 

Mr. James.— The other is a species of banking-account, is it not ? It is. — On the 21st 
of November, did you receive a cheque or order (we will prove the contents presently) 
for a sum of 350Z. ? I did. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^What did you do with it afterwards ? 

Lord Campbell. — Let me take this down very exactly. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — My Lord, he received a paper, which he afterwards did sometUng 
with ; then we must have the contents of it. 

Mr. James. — It identifies it as being a cheque. (7b the witness) Did it come by post? 
It did. — By whom did it purport to be signed ? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — That you cannot regularly get, until you show what he did 
with it. 

Lord Campheix. — ^This is to identify it. 

Mr. James. — ^Did you afterwards send that back the next day? Two day* after.— 
That would be on the 23rd ? That would be on Friday, the 23rd. — ^To whom did yw 
•send it back ? To Mr. Palmer. — ^The prisoner, at Rugeley ? Yes. 

Mt.- Serjeant Shee. — By post, I suppose ? Yes. — Did you put it in yourself? No. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^That stops you from going further. 

Mr. Jam£s. — No, it does not. (To the witness) Where do you generally place yow 
letters for the post ? In Vigp-street. — I mean, in your office ? They are placea in a box; 
a list of them is kept, and near post time they are sent to the post-office.— Was this letter 
taken away to be posted with the others? It was. — In the ordinary course of your boB* 
ness ? In the ordinary course. — Do you remember the amount for which the order was? 
350/. 

Mr. James (to Mr, Serjeant Shee). — Shall I prove the notice to produce ; I have tie 
witness here ? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — I think^ my Lord, it is my duty to see that things are regulixlj 
done in this matter. 

Lord Campbell. — In a case of felony you cannot make any admissions. 
Mr. JOHN BOYCOTT, sworn.— Examined by Mr. James. 

Did you serve a copy of these two notices toproduce : one upon the prisoner, and the 
other upon Mr. Smith, his attorney ? I did. — ^mien was it served ? On the 3rd of May: 
I served them both ; one upon Mr. Smith, and the other upon Palmer personally. — ^Whew 
was the prisoner then ? In Stafford gaol. 

Mr. James.—To go quite regularly, my Lord, the notice is, " To produce a certm 
check for 8501., of which the body is in the handwriting of Samuel Chestoe, and tiie 
signature purports to be in the handwritVng o£ \Xie sba^ 3^Ti'^«cwii"&C«5ik:' 
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Mr. WETHERBT called again. 
Xr. Serjeamt Shcc, — ^Yoa know the handwriting of John Parsons Cook ? Yes.— Was 
aot fbat in his handwriting ? As fitr as I recollect. 

Mr. JUomey-Gneral. — We mast fiist call upon you to produce it 

hard Caxpbeix.— Ton cannot do that, brother. 

Mr. Serjtani Shce, — My Lord, we have it not. 

Lord GaavBEU.. — ^That is all that yoa can say ; you do not produce it. 

Mr. SAMUEL CHESHIRE called again. 
Mr. Jama. — ^As well as you remember, what was it that you wrote from the copy that 
Pdmer ^re you? It was addressed to Messrs. Wetherby • I really cannot exactly call 
Id und the wording ; it was something to the effect, "'Please to pay to Mr. William 
Mmer the snm of 300/." — and I cannot recollect what the exact amount above the 300/. 
iras; it was 300/. and odd — ** and place it to my account:" I believe those were the 
rards. — D^ yoa put any date to it, do yon remember ? I cannot recollect that. — ^Tou 
left it with him and went away ? Tes. — ^This was the Tuesday : do you remember seeing 
PtfnMf again on the Thursday or Friday ? Tes, he sent again for mel — Do you remember 
■luch day it was? I cannot call to mind which day exactly. — ^Do you remember hearing 
Off tiie doth of Mr. Cook at the Talbot Arms ? I do.— Was it after that ? It was after 
ifaflL — Be sent for you again either on the Thursday or the Friday ? Yes. — ^Do you 
i wnfB i hei aboot what time of Hie day he sent for you ? It was in the evening ; that was 
■me tiaM between 6 and 7. — IMd you go to him ? I did. — ^^Vlien you went to him 
■pea that erening, where did you see him ? I saw him in the kitchen.— In his kitchen ? 
la Us Idtdien.— When you went in, did he go out of the kitchen and come back to you 
with Bomething in his hand ? Yes. — ^>Vhat was it that he returned with in his hand ? He 
had a qnarto sheet of paper in his hand. — Did he give you a pen, and ask you to do some- 
dung? He gave me a pen, and asked me to sign it 

Laid CAXFBajL — ^Was there anvthing written upon this quarto sheet of paper? 
Therewas. 

Mr. Jarn/sf, — Yoo asked him what it was ? Yes. — ^What did he say ? He said, " You 
know that Cook and I have had dealings together, and this is a document which he gave 
■e some days ag&, and I want you to witness it." — AYhat did vou say to him ? I said, 
* What is it abcnt ? " and he said, ** There is some business diat I have joined him in, 
nd wluch was all for Mr. Cook's benefit, and this is a document stating so/' or some- 
tUag of that kind.— Did you look at the paper ? I just cast my eye over it. — What sort 
<f paper was it ? you nid a quarto sheet ; just describe it : you are a man of business ; 
jn understand me ; what sort of paper was it ? 

'I^Ir. Serjea^ J5%0f.— He has said it was a quarto sheet : do vou want to get the contents 
•fit. 

Mr. Jrtmef.^~l want an answer to a question which I am verj- properly putting. If 
VOQ have any objection to make I will argue it, and my Lord will 'decide it.' 
lord Campbell, — ^Yon are quite right. 

Mr. James. — Will yoa describe it ? It was post-quarto paper of a yellow description. 
*^Do not tell OS at present what the contents were ; did you observe the writing ? Yes, 
I did. — ^In whose writing was it ? I thought it was Mr*. Palmer s own writing. — ^What 
^ yoa ny when he asked you to sign it ? I told him that I could not. — Did you ^e 
iny reason ? I told him that I should have to be called upon, perhaps, to give evidence in 
Ae matter at some ftiture day. — Did you say anything about Cook ? I told him that I 
bid not seen Mr. Cook sign it. and l' likewise told him that I thought the post-office 
Vthorities would not like me to be called on to pve evidence as to a document which 
taik place while I was absent. — You said that you had heard that Cook ^as dead on the 
IWtfay night, the 20th? I had. — Did you say anything about that? 1 do not believe 
Ifcit I nid anything with regwd to his death at 'the t'ime : in fact. I did not give my exact 
Wswiiii for not sicning it.— When you refused to sign did Palmer say anything ? He 
M that it woula be no matter, and he daretl say that they would not object to Mr. 
Cbok's Bgnature. 

Lord Caxfbell.— What did he say would be no matter ? That it did not matter my 

Ifr. Jbatec— What became of the paper? I gave it him back again.— Did you leave it 
'Hh Imn ? Yes I did. — And went a^v ? Yt 



les. 



Mr. Jcmet. — ^The notice to produce, my Lonl. is in the same notice toprcxluce: "And 
^ a emain sheet of paper produced and' shown to the said Samuel Cheshire by you on 
••hoot the Stod or S8rd of .November, purporting to W an accownx c^ «T%aa5iNj{\ w 
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other transactions between the nid John Parsons Cook and yoarself, and receipt for the 
same, and purporting to be signed by the same John Parsons Cook." We call for it, it ii 
not produced. {To the untness) Did you say that there was a stamp upon it, as &r as 
you remember ? I belieye there was. — Did you read it ? I did not read it all ; I jusi 
cast my eye down it. — ^To the best of y^our recollection can you giye any description of it ; 
what It was ; what the contents of it appeared to you to be ? Tt was to the effect that 
certain bills, the dates of which with the amounts were quoted, but which I cannot reccd- 
lect now, were all for Mr. Cook's benefit and not for Mr. Palmer's, I beliere : those ma^ 
not be exactly the words used, but something of that kind. — Were the amounts lai^ oi 
small, do you remember? Rather large amounts. — Have you any recollection of them 5 
I recollect two ; one was 1000/. and one was 500/. — Did you see any signature to it ? Yet, 
there was a signature. 

Lord Campbell. — What name ? It was either I. or J. P. Cook ; I cannot say whethei 
it was an I or a J. 

Mr. James. — Do you remember whether it was "J. P. Cook," or whether the woidi 
" Parsons Cook" were written? I do not think it was " Parsons Cook." — ^Yon say yon 
knew Palmer yery well; were you in the habit of giving to Palmer letters addressed to 
his mother ? Yes ; in &ct, he has called for them. — Was he in the habit of calling Ua. 
letters addressed to his mother ? Yes. 

Lord Cam PBELLw — ^Did she reside at Rngeley ? She did. 

Mr. James, — 'During the months of October and November 1 855, did you give him letten 
addressed to his mother? I cannot recollect that I did. — Try and remember ? I cannot 
— Did yon give him any letter addressed to Mr. Cook ? I do not know that ; Mr. Palmer 
has taken Mr. Cook's letters, and Mr. Cook has taken Mr. Palmer's letters. — Just attend: 
do you remember the inquest being held on Mr. Cook ? Yes, I do. — It began on the 
29th of November (we have the depositions here), and it ended on the 5th of December, 
I think ; do you remember seeing Palmer while that inquest was going on ? Yes. — ^Did 
he say anytlung to you about any letter coming to Mr. Gardiner from Dr. Taylor ? He 
came down to me on the Sunday evening and he asked me if I saw or heard anythiiig 
fresh.^^an you fix the date of that Sun£iy at all ? I know it was the Sunday previous 
to the 5th of December. — You knew, perhaps, that the inquest was adjourned to the 5th if 
December ? Yes, I did. — ^That would be the 3rd, I am told : he asked you if you had 
seen or heard anything fresh? To let him know. — ^What did you say to that ? I thou^ 
that was a temptation for me to open a letter. 

Mr.. Serjeant Shee4 — ^We cannot have what he thought. {To the vcitness) Tell us whit 
you said; you need not tell us what you thought? I told him I could not open a letter. 

Mr. James, — How came you to say that ? I could not see what other information hi 
required. — What did you say to him ; you told him you could not open a letter ? Anl 
he told me that he did not want me to do anything to injure myself; I believe that mtf 
about all the conversation that passed. — At that time ? Yes. — Did he come again to yoaf 
I do not recollect; he did not. — What was the letter which you read, which you tm 
suffering punishment for ? It was a letter from Dr. Taylor to Mr. Gardiner. — To Mr. 
Gardiner the solicitor ? Yes. — You say you are suffering punishment for having read !• 
Palmer a letter from Dr. Taylor to Mr. Gardiner ? Yes. — When did you read that letW 
to him ? I did not read the letter to him. — When did you give him the letter to read? 
I did not give it him at aU. — What was it you did ? I merely told him a few "ir^l^ 
of its cmitents. — Did you read it? I did not read the whole of the letter myself.— W 
you read part of the letter from Dr. Taylor? I read part of the letter.— And fm 
Palmer the contents? Yes.— At least as much as you remembered? As much »I 
remembered. 

Lord Caicpbell.— When ? It was on the morning of the 5th of December. 

Mr. James. — Do you know Palmer's handwriting well ? Yes, I think I do. — JW 
look at that {handing a letter to the tcitness) ? Yes, I believe that to be his. — Before I iw 
it, what did you tell Palmer of the contents of that letter from Dr. Taylor to Mr. GraidhKi 
as nearly as you remember ? I uM him that there were no traces of strychnia found. 

Lord Campbell. — You told him that you found this in Dr. Taylor's letteic? ^•^ 
no traces of strychnia to be found. 

Mr. James. — ^What else, as well as you remember ? I cannot recollect what else I tiB 
him. — Did he make any observation upon that? He said he knew they would not, A^ 
he was perfectly innocent. • 

Captain JOHN HAINES HATTON, sworn.— Examined by Mr. James. 
I believe joa are chief Superintendent of the P<dice of Staffordshire ? Chief Ciy 
stMble, — Didjottobtian this letter (vhiefailbave yati \^yed to be in Balmer't h0^ 
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rritiog)and envelope Arom Mr. Ward the coroner. — Mr. Ward handed me Hiat letter; 
L endorsed^it. — You made your minute at the time ? I did. 

Mr. Berjeant Sheej-^htt me just look at it (the same woe handed tB Mr, Serjeant Shee). 

Lord Campbell. — The former witness has proved it. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — ^Just so, my Lord. 

Mr. Straight.— TYie envelope is addressed, " W. W. Ward, Esq., solicitor, St^ord;" 
lihe letter is without date ; the signature may be " W. P.;" they are initials not very easy 
to be read : ** My dear Sir, I am sorry to tell yon that I am still confined to my bed. I 
lo not think it was mentioned at the inquest yesterday that Cook was taken ill on 
Monday and Monday night in the same way as he was on the Tuesday night whra ho 
iied. The chambermaid at the Crown Hotel, Masters', can prove this; I also believe 
lihat a man by the name of Fisher is coming down to prove he received some money at 
Shrewsbury. Now here he could only pay Smith 10/. out of 41U. he owed him. Had 
you" not better call Smith to prove this ? And again, whatever Professor Taylor may 
say to-morrow, he wrote from London last Tuesday night to Gardiner to say, * We and 
Dr. Rees have this day finished our analysis, and find no traces of either strychnia, 
prossic acid, or opium. What can beat this from a man like Taylor, if he says what he 
Das already said, and Dr. Harland's evidence ? Mind you, I know and saw it in black 
and white what Taylor said to Gkirdiner, but this is strictly^ private and confidential, but 
it is true. As regards his betting-book, I know nothing of it, and it is of no good to any 
one. I hope the verdict to-morrow will be that he died of natural causes, and thus end 
it. Ever yours," I think it is " W. P." 

Lord Campbell. — ^The envelope. 

Mr. Straight. — ^The envelope is addressed, " W. W. Ward, Esq., solicitor, Stafford." , 

Mr. James (to Captain Jfatton), — He was the coroner at the inquest? He was. 

Mr. SAMUEL CHESHIEE called again.—Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee. 

You knew Cook well, I suppose ? I knew Cook very well ; I knew him from about 
September, I think ; that was the time I became intimate with him. — Did you know his 
handwriting? No ; I did not ; I had seen it ; but I could not tell, if I were to see it now, 
whether it was his own ; I was not sufficiently acquainted with his handwriting to be 
able to recognise it. — Not to be able to state your belief respecting it ; had you ever seen 
him write? Letters?— Had you seen letters addressed to him? Yes; I had.— You do 
not think you could speak to his handwriting ? I could not. — When you were talking 
about the paper which Palmer asked you to sign, and when you declined to sign it, did 
be say anything ? He said, " Oh I never mind ; I have no doubt they will not object to 
Mr. Cook's signature." — Touching the last portion of your examination ; he came to you, 
joa said, and he asked you whether you had heard anything ? Seen or heard anything. 
—Was it "seen anytlung," or was not it, "have you heard anything**? "Seen or 
heard.'* — Are you sure that he said, " seen or heard ;" or was it not, "have you heard 
anything" ? " Seen or heard."— Did you then say that you had heard something, but 
tiiat it would be wrong of you to tell him ? I told him that I had seen something.— But 
that it would be wrong for you to tell him ; did he then say, "What have you heard"? 
He said, " What have you seen?" — And then you said what you have already told us; 
and did he not then say, " I knew they would not, for I am as innocent as a baby" ? 

Lord Campbell.— He has already said that. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — I am only asking the phrase, my Lord. 

I believe that was the phrase which he used.- Do you remember, on the Saturday 
before the death of Cook, being told by Palmer that he was very ill ? Yes, I do ; I 
dined with him and Mr. Smith that day. — Was Cook expected ? He was ; he should 
have been one of the party. — Did Palmer say that Cook was very ill, add that he most 
call in Bamford ? Yes. — Had you seen Cook that day ? I saw him in the evening. — 
What state was he in then ; was he unwell then ? He was in bed.-!— Was he unwell 
then ? I should suppose he was. 

Mr. James. — ^What day was that ? It was on the Saturday. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — Did you see Palmer at Rugeley on the Wednesday, the second 
lay of the Shrewsbury Races ? Yes ; I did.— What time of the day ? It was about mid- 
lay, I think. 

Lord Campbell. — That would be Wednesday, the 14th. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — Did you see him there on the Tuesday night ? I did not. 
f Re-examined by Mr. James. 

About how long does it take to go by the train from StByfEocd 'to %fta«<W[X3ivn:^ \i 
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Jiot say; the tnuns mn ao very badly from Rageley. — Is it about an hour fix)m Stafford to 
Shrewsbury ? More than that. — How much ? If the trains ran so as to meet each other, 
I should say it would take an hour and a half. — When you once start in the train from 
Stafford, what is the duration of the journey from Stafford to Shrewsbury? From 
Stafford to Shrewsbury a little upwards of an hour. 

Mr. Serjeant S/tee. — We do not make any question that he was there on the Wednes- 
day evening ; that is not the object 

Mr. ELLIS CRISP sworn.— Examined by Mr. James. 

Are you Inspector of Police at Bugeley ? I am. — On the 17th of December did you 
assist in searching the prisoner's house ? I did. — There was a sale, was there not, of his 
things on the 5th of January? There was.— Did you get this book there ; was that at 
the sale as his property (handing a book to the witness) ? Yes. 

Lord CAMPBELL.--Did you buy that book at the sale ? I did not .buy it ; I took it 
away at the sale ; I saw it being sold, and took it away. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee, 

Where did you find the book ; you foand it in his house, of course ? It was being 
sold. — What I mean is, it was not put away or concealed in any manner? No. — It was 
with other books ? ' It was brought out with a lot of books to be sold. 

Lord CufPBELL. — ^The auctioneer had put it up for sale. 
* Mr. Serjeant Shee, — Were there other medical books ? Yes. 

Mr. JOHN BOYCOTT called again.— TAe book proved by Mr. Crisp was sho^m to the 

witness. 

Mr. Attorney-General. — Look at this book {handing another book to the witness), and see 
if it is the handwriting of Palmer ? I believe it is ; both of them. 

Mr. Straight.— In this book (tlie first book) is written ** Strychnia kills by causing 
tetanic fixing of the respiratory muscles." 

Lord Campbell. — It ought to be known that there are various other entries in it. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — Yes ; we shall have an opportunity, my Lord, of showing that ta 
the jury before we have done. 

Mr. DANIEL SCULLY BERGEN sworn.— Examined by Mr. Attorney-General. 

Are you Inspector of Police ? I am Chief Superintendent of the Rural District.— 
Did you search the prisoner's house ? Yes. — Did you find that book {handing tfu: .second 
book to the witness) ? This book was found in the prisoner's house. — Amongst his other 
books? The search commenced on the Sunday, the 16th of December, and continued on 
the 17th.— When did you find that book? Either the 16th or the 17th.— Was it found 
amongst his other books? It was. . | 

Mr. Attorney 'General. — This, my Lord, we have shown to be in the prisoner's hand-' I 
writing ; there is a long series of medical memoranda, and then there is an entry on th^ 
subject of strychnia ; it is merely to show that his attention had been called to 
strychnia. i 

' Mr. Serjeant Shee. — And a vast number of other things. ■ 

Mr. Attorney-General.— Yes, this among others : " Nux vomica seeds of strychnus libl j 
an orange." Some of it I do not quite understand : a certain quantity of seed ** <»■• , 
tuns 34 grains of strychnia ; one grain will give a bitter taste to 80 pounds of water. 
There are some medical hieroglyphics which I do not understand. *' It reddens bruchsia.'t. 
Then there is thb : " One grain of strychnia is equal to six grains of bruchsia :" then thfit- 
is the same note as is found in the frontispiece of the other book, " It kills by causing telaids 
contraction of the respiratory muscles." ^ 

Lord Campbell.— He might have copied some article in the Encyclopajdia upcft^ 
strychnia. ji 

Mr. Attorney-General. — ^Very likely. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — Your Lordship will see that it is upon this page, and there «• • . 
great many other pages of continuous writing: I understand my learned friend does iMt'^ 
mean to suggest • ^ 

Mr. Attorney-General. — I do not at all suggest that it was put there for a partiettltf '^ 
purpose, but merely that as part of his medical knowledge he was acquainted with Ihl4 
properties of strychnia and the mode in which it operated upon the human frame. ■ 

Mrs. JULIETTE ELIZABETH HAWKES sworn.— Examined by Mr. I{uddledoiL.:^ 
Do jrou keep a boarding-house at 7 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, London ? Y6tii"4)H 
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Toa know P^mer, the prifoner ? Yes.— Was he at your house on the 1st of December 
isft? He was. — Did he ask you to buy anything for him ? He asked my porter. — ^Did 
you hew him ask the porter ? 'So, 1 did not. — Had you any conversation with Palmer 
jouielf ? I had. — ^What took place ? Not on that day. — On any day ? Yes. 

Lord Campbell.— When ? On the 1 dth of November. 

Mr. HmidUston. — Did you purchase any game, or fish, or turkey ? I did. — ^When was 
Ait? On the 1st of December. — ^W^'hat was it that you purchased ? A turkey, a brace 
cf pheasants; I also purchased fish. — ^Anything else ? Nothing else. — ^What did you do 
vithit? I packed it up in a hamper. — Did you speak to Mr. Palmer about it ? I did 
Dot— Had you no conversation with Mr. Palmer about it ? Not on that day.— On any 
dty had you any conversation with Mr. Palmer about the things which you put in the 
hamper ? No. — Not at any time ? No. — How came you to buy those things ? jBy order. 
— Bt order from whom ? From Mr. Palmer to our porter. — Did you hear Mr. Palmer 
ipetk to the porter ? I did not — ^What is the name of the porter ? Frederick Slack — 
nhcre is he? At my house. — Is he at your house now? Yes. — You say you packed 
thoe tluiupB up in a hamper : just say yes or no, did you send them anywhere ? Yes. — 
Did yon direct them ? I directed them. — ^Who gave you the direction ? The porter. — 
Whtt ^d yon do with the hamper after you had directed it ? The porter took it to the 
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Lou> Campbell. — You desired the porter to take it to the station ? I desired the 
porter to take it to the station. 

Mr. Seijeant Shee, — You did not take it to the station? 

Mr. Hvddleston, — You gave it to the porter? I gave it to the porter. — ^Who paid you 
for those tUngs? I have not been paid. — At that time was Palmer staying at your 
hoQse? He came up that day. 

Lord Campbell.— Which day ? The 1st of December. 

Mr. HvddlesUm. — ^Did yon tell Mr. Palmer what you had done with the hamper ? I 
^ not see him. — Yoa have not seen him ? No, not since. — ^What was the direction 
»hich yoQ wrote on the hamper? Mr. Ward : " W. W. Ward, Esq."— Where ? Staf- 
Mshire ; I think it was Burton-upon-Trent, or Stoke-upon-Trent ; Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Ithuk. 

Lord CAMPBELL.^Then this as it stands does not at all affect the business ? 

Mr. Attorney-Generai. — ^No, my Lord ; we will send for the porter. 

Mr. GEORGE HERRING sworn.— Examined by Mr. Welsby. 

Where do you live ? 3, Albert Terrace, New Cross. — What are you ? I am inde- 
IjaideDt. — ^Did you know ih» deceased Cook ? Y'es. — How long ? About two years. — 
Did you meet him at the Shrewsbury races last November ? 1 did. — ^Did you see him 
thjwe on every day of the noes. I did. — I believe you put up at the Raven ? I did. — 
Did he appear to be in his usual health ? I should think so. — What was the latest time 
JB the Wednesday at which you saw him ? about 7 o'clock was it not ? Between ti and 
7^-"Had you a pnvate room along with Fisher and others ? I had. 

Lord Campbell.— You and Mr. Fisher, and who else? Mr. Read and Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Welsftif. — ^Mr. Thomas Jones? Mr. Thomas Jones. — "Was it next to the private 
>^oom occupied by Cook and Palmer ? Yes, divided by a partition. — ^Did yon see Cook 
» the Thursday morning ? Yes. — Had he auy money then in his possession ? Not 
^t I know of at that time. — ^Did you on that day see him with money ? No. — Did you 
>t any time at Shrewsbury see him with money ? Yes. — When, on which day ? On the 
Wednesday.— What kind of money ? Bank of England notes, and other notes, country 
*Qteg ; he waa counting them up, he was spreading them on the table. — ^W^ere you able 
^Moertain at all the amount? No.— Not at all? Not at all. — Were there a con- 
JJeriWe nnmber of notes ? There were a considerable number. — ^Did he show you at 
g r ew tlwr y his betting-book? Yes. — Did it contain entries of bets made upon the 
«rewibury races. Yes. — ^Did yon cast up ? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, —I do not think we can have the contents. 

UMd Campbell. — ^The last account wc have of it is that it was in Mr. Palmer*s 



'^l ^ Mr, Serjeant Shee. — I do not think there is any proof of its ever having been in Mr. 
^1 nfana^i poaseasion. 

I . Mr. Attorney-Generals — ^We show that it was in the dead man's room on the Tuesday 
'> I "8^ before his death, and Mr. Palmer is afterwards seen looking about ,- we have no 
4^1 <te die, my Lord, that we can resort to. 
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Lord CAXPBoniM — I do not think we can receive this eiidence. 

Mr. Attomey^General—yerj well, my Lord. 

Mr. Welshy, — Did you on Monday the 19th of November receive a letter firom 
Mr. Palmer? I did. — Have you that lett^ here? Yes. — {The witness produced the 
same,) 

Mr. Straight — This is a letter marked " F." It is a letter, my Lord, signed " William 
Pilmer,*' dated "November 18th, 1855." There is no address :—•* Dear Sir,— I shall 
feel much obliged if yon will give me a call at 7, Beaufort Buildings, Strand, to-morrow 
(Monday), about half-past 2, and I am, dear Sir, yours truly, William Palmer."^ 

Mr. Welsibj/, — In consequence of that, did you on the following day go to that place 
according to the appointment ? I received it on the Monday, and I called there on tbat 
day. — Did you find Palmer there ? I did. — I believe he asked you to have some brandy- 
and- water? He asked me what I would take. — Did you take some brandy-and-water? 
No. 

Lord CAXPBiXL. — ^At what time of the day did you go ? At half -past two exactly.*^ 
He asked you what you would take? Yes. 

Mr. Welshy. — What then ; what did yon say ? I declined to take anything. — What 
was said next ? I then asked him how Mr. Cook was. — What did he say ? He sud, 
" He is all right.*' — Anything more ? " The physician gave him a dose of calomel, and 
advised him not to come out to-day, it being a dainp,*' or ** wet day ;" I do not know 
which term he used. — ^What was said next ? " What I want to see you about is settling 
his account.*' — Palmer said that? Palmer said that; it was all one sentence. — Had he 
anything in his hand when he said that ? While he was saying it he was taking out half 
a sheet of note paper, and he was holding it in his hand while he finished the sentence.— 
Go on ? He said, as he held the paper in his hand, •* This is it." I rose to take it ; he 
said, ** You had better take it down, this will be a check against you. — Did he hand yoo 
some paper to take it down upon ? At the same time pointing to some paper that was 
lying upon the table. — Did you write upon that paper? I did. — From his dictation? 
From his dictation. — Have you here the paper which you so wrote ? I have. — ^Will yoa 
read it ? Shall I read it, my Lord, as Mr. Palmer dictated it to me, or as I put it down 
myself ? 

Lord Campbell.— As he dictated it ? He said, *' Receive of Ingham 350iL, Barr SOOi^., 
Green 140/., Morris 200/., Nelson 30/;" then he asked me .how much I made that; I 
said, " 1020/. ;" he said, " Pay yourself 6/., and Shelly 30/. ; an* if you see Bell, tell him 
that Mr. Cook will come up on either Thursday or Friday, and settle with him himself; 
how much does that make it?'* I deducted 36/. from 1020/., and said it was 984i.; he 
said, '* That is what Cook makes it : if I ^ve you 16/. it will make 1000/. ; out of that 
pay yourself for my bill.*' I stopped writing and looked up ; I said, " Your bill I I 
know no difierence between the two billfe :" he said, " Pay Padwick 350/., and Pratt 4501^ 
making 1000/." 

Mr. TV^fefcy.— Is that all that is written u^n the paper ? There are two addresses m 
it: he wrote Padwick's address, "R Padwick, Esq., 2, Hill Street, Berkeley Square f* 
the other was Mr. Pratt's, **6, New Street, May Fair;" that I wrote myself.— At hi« 
dictation ? Yes ; it was where I was to send the money to, as I said I did not know their 
addresses. — Did he say anything further to you as to how or when you were to send to 
Pratt and Padwick ? He then said, " You had better write out a cheque for Pratt and 
for Padwick ; fill up a cheque for Padwick and Pratt, and send them at once : I told him 
that I had only one blank cheque in my pocketbook : he said, " You can easily fill it ap 
on half a sheet of paper," or " on a piece df paper." 

Mr. Baron Aldersox.— Fill up what ? A blank cheque. — Another cheque ? There 
were two ; one for Pratt and one for Padwick : 1 had only one blank cheque : I r^^tfed 
to do so, as I had not received the money. 

Mr. We/s6y.— What did he say then ? He said it would be all right, as Cook wonld 
not deceive him. — What more did he say about the payment to Pratt and Padwidc ? Bfc 
wished me particularly to pay Mr. Pratt the 450/. : his words, as nearly as I remember 
them, were, " You must pay Pratt the 450/., as it is for a bill," or " joint bill of sale on the 
mare :" I do not recollect which he said, whether a bill or a joint bill. — What more did 
he say ; anything as to going to Pratt and Padwick ? He told me that he was goinjj 
round to see both Mr. Pratt and Mr. Padwick, and would tell them that I would send 8 
on. — Did he then inquire into the account between you and him ? Previous to meo* 
tioQing that, I remarked that, if he would tell me their addresses, I would call after learinc 
TattersaU's, and leave the amount of money with them: he said, " You had better wm 
tbem a cheque. — Did he inquire into the state of your account ? Yes. — ^What about it? 
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He asked me what there was between us ; he said, " What is there between us ? " I said, 
" 45/. ;" he said, " You owed me 40/. on the Liverpool meeting ;" I said, " 1 will settle 
that with Mr. Sargent -" I was to settle it with Mr. Sargent, I think I said ; I do not 
know which. — Go on ? He said, " But you have not settled it yet, as I have done that 
-with him." — What did you say to that ? He went on, " Therefore, if I give you 5/., that 
will be right." — ^What did he do ? At the same time he took out of his pocket a 50/. note. 
— A Bank of England note ? A Bank of England note. — You were not able to g^ve him 
change, I believe ? He required then 29/. out of the 50/. note, and I was not able to give 
him change. — What did he do then ? He told me that if I would give him a dieque, it 
would be the same thing. — What did you give him ? I gave him a cheque for 20/., and 
nine sovereigns. — I believe you put that 50/. note with other notes of the same amount 
whidi you had in your possession? I believe I had two other 50/, notes. — ^You do not 
know the number or date ? I do not — When you were going away, did he say anything 
more about tlie cheques to Pratt and Padwick? Not that I can remember at present. — 
About sending the cheques immediately ? He pressed me to send them inmiediately ; he 
said that if I sent them inmiediately, it would be before the closing of the Bank, or before 
Bank time ; he made some remark of that kmd. — ^Did he say anything to you about 
sending word to Cook in the country as to what you had done with reference to the 
settlement of the account ? He said, " When you have settled this account, write down 
word to either me or Cook. — ^Was that the first instruction which he gave you in that 
respect to send to him or Cook ? The first instruction, and I was then going out of the 
room. — ^Did he say no more than that about sending down ? I turned round and said, '* I 
shall certainly write to Mr. Cook." — ^What made you say that ? Because I thought I was- 
settling Mr. Cook's account. — Did you say that in answer to anything that Palmer said ? 
In answer to his having stated, " Write down word to either me or Cook.'* — Hadyou 
ever settled an account for Cook before ? There was more conversation passed. — ^Wiiat 
more ? He said, " It does not much matter which ;" and I said, '* If I address Mr. Cook, 
* Palmer, Rugeley, Stafford,' it will be correct, will it not ? " He said, " Yes." — ^After 
leaving that place (Beaufort Buildings), did you go toTattersall's ? I did. — ^What moneys 
did you receive there on Cook's account ? I received all, except 1 10/. of Mr. Morris, who 
paid me onlv 90/. instead of 200/. — ^Did you send from Tattersall's a cheque for 450/. to 
Pratt ? I did.— Did you post a letter to Cook from Tattersall's ?— I did. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Addressed to him ? Addressed as I have mentioned. — ^To Cook ? 
Yes. 

Mr. Welsby, — On the next Tuesday, the 20th, did you receive a telegraphic message? 
I did. 

Lord Campbell. — ^That is the next day ? 

Mr. Welsby. — Yes, my Lord. (7b the witness) Have you got that here ? I have not. 
—What has become of it, do you know ? I gave it to Captain Hatton on the coroner's 
inquest at Rugeley. 

Mr. Welsby. — Captain Hatton states that he handed it to the coroner, my Lord, 
and that he has not got it back. ( To the witness) In consequence of receiving that mes- 
sage, did you write again by post to Cook that day ? Yes. — Didyou address that letter 
as before ? I did ; I believe that letter was not posted till the Wednesday, — Have you 
some bills of exchange ? I have. — ^Three ? Yes. — ^Do you know Palmer's handwriting ? 
I do. — Just look and tell me whether the ognature to that one, and the acceptance to the 
other two, are in Palmer's writing ? 

LoflPd Campbell. — ^You mean that he drew one. 

Mr. Welsby. — He drew one, my Lord, and accepted the two others. 

When I say I know Mr. Palmer's handwriting, I have never seen him write himself. 
— ^Have you corresponded with him ? The only letter I ever received is the one handed 
in at the present time. — Do you know Cook's Imnd writing ? I do. 

Lord Campbell. — Do you prove the handwriting of Palmer ? 

Mr. Welsby, — No, my Lord, not of Palmer, but of Cook. 

Lord Campbell. — Then I must strike that out. 

Mr. Welsby. — Are the signature to two of the bills, and the acceptance of the third, in 
Cook's handwriting ? I believe so; but I am no judge of handwriting. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Have you seen Cook write ? Yes.-^Do you believe that to be his 
handwriting ? I do. 

Mr. Welsby.— From whom did you get those bills? From Mr. Fisher.— Did you give 
him cash for them? I did. 
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Mr. JOHN BOYCOTT caUed again. 

Mr. Welshy. — Look at those bills, and tell me whether the sigiiatare " William 
Palmer" to one of them, and the acceptance to the other two, are in Palmer's hand- 
writing, the prisoner's ? Yes. 

Mr. Welshy, — That which Ck)ok accepts is drawn by Palmer, and those which are 
drawn by Cook are accepted by Palmer. My Lord, they are all dated Tuesday the 15th 
of September, 1855 ; each 6f them is for 200/. ; one at a month's date, and the other two 
at 2 months' ; each of them payable to the order of the drawer. 

Mr. GEORGE HERRING called again. 

Mr. Welshy. — ^When the one month bill became due, which would be on the l&th of 
October, did Cook pay you any money in part discharge of it ? He did within a week. 
— How much ? 100/. — ^Did he afterwards at Shrewsbury pay you the rest of that 200/. ? 
He paid me the remaining iOO/. 

Mr. Attorney-General, — On which bill was that ? On the first bill. 

Mr. Welshy. — That is the one drawn by Palmer and accepted by Cook. 

Lord Campbell. — On which day at Shrewsbury ? I cannot tell.^— Can you tell 
the day of the month? It was either on the Wednesday evening or the Thui-sday. 
morning. 

Mr. Attorney-General, — ^At the Shrewsbury races ? At the Shrewsbury races. 

Mr. Welshy. — Is either of the other two bills the 200/. which Palmer mentioned that 
you were to pay. out of the 1020/.? I suppose so. — Did you deduct that amount out of 
the money which you received ? I did. 

Lord Campbell.— The 400/. ? The 200/.— There were two bills ? There were three 
for 200/. originally. — Cook paid you one, and then there were two of 200/. each remain- 
ing? Mr. Palmer told me to deduct one of the bills for 200/. out of the sum which I 
received ^r Mr. Cook. — ^I supposed that the other two, each for 200/., Palmer meant to pay 
out of the 1000/.? No. 

Mr. Welshy. — Your Lordship will remember that there was on the paper written by 
the witness at Palmer's dictation, ** Pay yourself my bill 200/." 

Lord Campbell. — ^That is only one. 

Mr. Welshy. — You still hold the other, and claim upon it, I suppose? No\ — What" 
then ? I did not pay Mr. Padwick the 350/. which Palmer told me. — Had you another 
bill for 500/. ? Yes.— Have you it here ? Yes. 

Lord Campbell. — ^You are now introducing another bill. 

Mr. Welshy, — Yes, my Lord, for 500/. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Beyond the three ? 

Mr. Welshy, — Beyond the three. 

(^The bill teas produced and handed to Lord Campbell.) 

Mr. THOMAS SMYRNE STRAWBRIDGE sworn.— Examined by Mr. Welshy. :!. 
• What are you ? The Manager of the Bank at Rugeley. 

Lord Campbell. — This is a bill dated the 5th October, 1855, puri^rting to be drawn- 
by William Palmer on Mrs. Sarah Palmer, and endorsed by William Palmer and J^. 
Parsons Cook. . t- 

Mr. Welshy, — ^Will you look at that bill : do you know the prisoner's handwriting? - 
Yes. — ^Do you believe that the signature to that bill is the prisoner's handwritmg? I do. . 

Lord Campbell. — ^Both the drawing and the endorsement? Both the drawing woA^:. 
the endorsement. ■ I 

Mr. Welshy. — It purports to be accepted by Sarah Palmer, does it not ? It purports to- 
be accepted by her. — Do you know the handwriting of Sarah Palmer, the prisoner'f ' 
mother? I do. '[ 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — I apprehend, my Lord, that this is not evidence against tl» 
prisoner. * ], 

Lord Campbell. — ^Whynot? 'J^^ 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — It has nothing to do with the subject of this inqiury, my Lord. * 

Lord Campbell. — It may have a great deal to do with it : I am most anxious Ur- 
exclude everything which has no bearing upon it. 

Mr, Serjeant Shee, — I am quite sure that your Lordship is: I do not see what beariif r 
£t baa upon this inqmry by whom ** Sarah. Palmer " was written upon that bill. 
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Mr. AUomaff'OeneraL — It has this most important bearing ; I do not know whether 
your liOrdship will think it necessary to discuss it. 

Lord CxMFBBU..— We are all of opinion that it is admissible. 

Mr. WeUby. — You say you know the handwriting of Mrs. Sarah Palmer, the prisoner's 
BOCber ? I do. — By what means do you know her handwriting ? I have seen her write. 
-Hid she an account at your bank ? She had. — Have you paid cheques purporting to 
be drawn by her ? I have.— Do you believe that to be her handwriting ? I should say 
eertun\y not. 

Mr. WeM>y. — ^Your Lordship has taken the particulars of the bill, I think : it is for 
SOO/. at three months, dated 5th October, 1855. 

Mr. GEORGE HERRING caUed again. 

Mr. Webby.— ThvLt bill is also endorsed by Cook, is it not? Tes.— Is that Ck>ok's 
handwriting ? I am sure of it. 

loid Campbell.—" J. Parsons Cook ;" " Parsons " at full length? Yes. 

Mr. Wekby^ — In every case of these bills it is ** J. Parsons Cook," my Lord. {To the 
■teat) Do you know in what way Cook used to sign his name ? Not for certain. — 
From whom did you get that 500/. bill ? From Mr. Fisher. — ^What money did you pay 
ibr it ; aiid to whom ? I paid 200/. to Mr. Palmer, and 275/. to Mr. Fisher. — ^The 25/. was 
^seoont, I suppose ? Yes. — It was not paid at maturity, I believe ? No. — 1 believe you 
hare taken proceedings against the prisoner upon it ? I have. 

Lord pAHPiMEi-T.. — When ? I cannot say exactly. — Nearly when ? Within the last 



Cross-examined by Mr. Grove, % 

You used an expression that when Palmer said ** Pay yourself the 200/. for my bill," 
yoQ answered " I know no difference between yours and his " ? ''I know no difference." 
— ** Between yours and his ;" that is, " your bill :" did you know that they had had 
transactions together as partners ? 

Mr. Attomey^eneraL — Stop ; what particular transaction ? 

Mr. Qrooe. — If he does not answer it I cannot go further. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Do you know that, whether they had had any joint transactions ? 
Idonot 

Mr. Oroce, — ^Why then did you use that expression, " I know no difference between 
yonn and his " ? I received the bills all at once, and knew no difference between them. 
—Do you mean that both the names were on all the bills ; is that what you mean ? Yes. 
—You stated that you were with Palmer at Shrewsbury on the Wednesday evemng, I 
Unnk it was ; did you know of several people bein^ ill the following day ? What day 
«re you speaking c!f ?— Were you there on Wednesday ? I was. — On that day did you 
know of several people being ill ? Yes. — ^What was the nature of the attack ? Speaking 
«f myself it was a kind of diarrhoea. — Vomiting and sickness ? Not myself. — I am not 
ipeikiug of youFMlf, but of others who were ill ? Not that I know of.— You were not ill 
yowiel^ I believe ? I was. 

Mr. Babon Aldbrson. — He says he had the diarrhoea. 

Mr. (7nw.— What was the nature of your attack ? Diarrhcea.— Where did you put up 
*t? At the Raven Inn. — You took your meals there ? Yes. — Did your companions also 
ht?e their meals at the Raven ? Yes— Were they ill ? No.— Not any of them ? There 
^ss no one ill that stopped in the house, but there was one gentleman who came there 
and dined with us one day ; he was unwell. — Did you dine every day at the Raven ? how 
■any days were you there ? I arrived there on the Monday night, and I left on the 
Friday morning, 1 believe, and I dined every day there. — Did you dine there on the 
Twiday ? Yes. — Palmer did not dine with you that day, I believe ? Nor any other 
dty.— You saw Cook on the race- course ? I did. — More than once, I believe ? Several 
times.— In what state was the ground ? It was very wet and damp. — Did you state that 
to Cook: did you remonstrate with him about his standing on the damp ground? Yes, 
Wk the Thursday morning ; that was after he had been taken ill on the Wednesday 
light— How late did you see Palmer in London on the Monday that you have been 
ipetking of? I arrived there at half-past 2, and I left, as nearly as possible, at a quarter 
MS; that was the last I ever saw of Mr. Palmer; I was with him three-quarters of an 

Re-examined by Mr. Attorney-General, 
Were any of your party at the Raven besides yourself ill ? None of our party.— None 
of your party at the Raven were ill that you are aware of, except xVi»X 'joi^ i»d. ^srVmsa. 
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and Cook had Yomitiog ? I knew nothing about Mr. Cook's complahit ; I was ill in bed 
myself. 

Mr. Babon Alderson.—- And the gentleman who came to dine with them ? 
FREDERICK SLACK sworn.— Examined by Mr. Huddleston, 

Are you the porter at Mrs. Hawkes's boarding-house in Beaufort Buildings ? I am. — 
Do you remember Palmer being there on the 1st of December ? I do. — Did he give you 
any directions ? He did. — ^What did he say to you ? He wished me to get a basket of 
game for him ; he gave me the direction to put on it, directed to ** Mr, W. Ward, Stoke- 
npon-Trent, Staffordshire." — Did he tell you where to get the game ? Where I pleased.— 
Any fish ? A cod-fish. — And what else ? A barrel of oysters, a brace of pheasants, and 
one turkey. — Did he say anything about .them besides that ? He did not wish this geutleman 
to know where they came from. — Where did he give you the direction ? In our coffee- 
room. — Did you see him write it? I did. — Did you give the message to your mistresi, 
Mrs. Hawkes ? I did. — I believe she got the turkey and the pheasants^ and the cod-fid] 
and the oysters, and packed them in a hamper? No; she got the turkey and the 
pheasants, and I got the oy^ers and the cod-fish.— Did she give you a hamper ? I got the 
hamper^ — What did you do with the hamper ? I put the things all in. — After you had 
put them in what did you do with it ? I sewed it up and took it to the railway. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee.^^WiH Mr. Justice Cresswell be good enough to hand me the grees 
book? 

Mr. Justice Cresswell. — Brother Shee, there is strong internal evidence of this book' 
being kept by a person who was then a student (^handing the same to the learned 
Serjeant). 

Adjourned to tO'Tnorrow at 10 o'clock. 



FOUETH DAY'S TEIAL. 

Mat 17, 1856. 

GEORGE BATE sworn.— Examined by Mr. James. 

What are you ? I was brought up a farmer. — What are you now ? I am not lA 
business at all. — Do you know the prisoner William Palmer ? I do. — How long have 
you known him ? ESght or nine years past. — Now in September, October, and November 
of last year, during those three months were you in any employment of his? I used to 
see his lads did their duty in feeding his stock of horses. — You used to look after hit 
stock ? Yes, that they were attended to. 

Lord Campbell. — ^You used to see that the boys who had the care of his horses did 
thttrduty? Yes. 

Mr. JoTne^.—Had you any pay fbr that? No stated salary ; I used to receive monqF 
occasionally. — About what per week do you suppose you had ? I really cannot say j 
some weeks I used to receive two sovereigns, and some one. — Where were you living f 
In Rugeley.— What house did you live in ? I lodged in Rugeley.— What might you hate 
paid ftr your lodging per week ? Six shillings and sixpence per week. — Are you • 
married man ? No. — Did you know John Parsons Cook, the deceased ? Yes. — Do yo» 
remember about September seeing him at the prisoner's house ? Yes, I have no dooK 
I did see him in September last.— Somewhere about the 8th of September. I could M^ 
fix the date ; but I have certainly seen him there in September. — Did you see him fltr 
dinner at the prisoner's ? I dined with him I believe in the month of September at IflV 
Palmer's ; I have occasionally gone to dine with Mr. Palmer. 

Lord Campbscu— Then you sat at table with him ? Of course. 
* Mr. Jamea, — Do you remember either during dinner or after dinner anything l yNf 
said about an insurance to be proposed on your life ? After dinner I do. — In Mr. Pataitf 
and Mr. Cook's presence ? Yes. — ^What was said about it, and who began the caoff^ 
SBtioii ? I cannot say ; it was either Mr. Cook or Mr. Palmer, but which I cannot nif^r^ 
Tell QSy to the best of your recollection, what was said about it ? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee.— Does your Lordship think this matter is relevant to the inq nilfi 
this being two months before the alleged offeuce, and being a totally different traii^ 
action. 

-Lord Caxpbbll. — ^We cannot at present say the questions are not relevant. Whit 
do you invpostf tor prore by ibis evidinee, Hr. Ivxob ? 
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Mr. James, — ^That a proposal was made ; that it was put befbre the witness to sign ; 
that it was attested by Mr. John Parsons Cook ; and then we go on to show what was 
ione with this insurance : it was not taken^ and we carry it down to November. 

The Attorney-General, — I stated it as affording one amongst other motives for that 
which is charged to the prisoner, and also as showing fiie position in which he was placed 
It that time pecuniarily. It is an insurance fraudulently effected for the purpose of raising 
money upon it. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — ^Insurances are not effected without paying heavy premiums. 

The Attomey-General. — That is one of the circumstances, it shows it was a fraud. 

Mp. Baron Alderson. — Do you show that the insurance was for Palmer's benefit or 
by Palmer? 

The Attorney-General. — We are going to show the whole of this was drawn up in 
Palmer's writing ; the object being, as appears from the correspondence with Mr. Pratt, 
to get an insurance for Palmer's benefit. 

Lord Campbell. — You are going to show it was a fraud. 

The Attomeyj-General,^^Cert&iDly, my Lonf, and Mr. Cook knew it, for he signed the 
paper. 

Lord Cabtpbell.— On the Attomey-Generars opening I doubted whether this would 
be relevant and proper evidence to be received on this trial ; and, upon consideration, 
my brothers agree with me it is too remote to be admissible. 

Mr. Jame8,—I>o yoii remember the death of Mr. Cook at the Talbot Arms ? Yes. — 
Do you remember the inquest being held ? Yes. — Now, do you know William Webb 
Ward, the Coroner ? Yes. — Did you see the prisoner on the evening of the 8th of De- 
cember while the inquest was being held ? Yes. — Just look at this letter ; this is the 
letter to the Coroner which was read -yesterday (a letter was handed to the witness) ; it is 
introductory to another matter ; did Palmer, the prisoner, give you a letter ? I believe 
he did ; he gave me a letter. — Look at that carefully ; is that the letter ? Yes it is. — 
What did he tell you to do with it ? To go to Stafford and give it to Mr. Ward. 

Lord Campbell. — ^About what time of the day was that? Between 9 and 10 in the 
morning. 

Mr. James. — ^At the time he gave you that letter to take to Mr. Ward the Coroner, 
did he give you a letter directed to a man of the name of Frantz, a dealer in game? 
Yes. — Is he a dealer in game in Stafford ? . Yes. — ^When the prisoner gave you that letter 
to Frantz, did he tell you what you were to do with any ^une or any orders you were 
to give ? He told me there would be a package of game ; I was to direct it to Mr. Ward 
ana send it to him. — You mean a package of game from Frantz? Yes. — Did he say 

anythinff to you about if anything was said about it ? Nothing more than that 

I should have the game fi'om Frantz and I was to send it to Mr. Ward. — Did you 
get a basket of game from Frantz ? Yes.— Upon the order ^at the prisoner had givea 
yoo ? Yes.— What did you do with it ? I directed it to Mr. Ward, and sent it to him. 
—Where was it directed to? " Webb Ward, Esq., Coroner, Stafford.*'— Did you direct 
it yourself, or did Frantz the game-seller direct it ? I will not take my oath whether it 
was not " Ward, Solicitor, Stafford." — Now did you direct it yourself? I directed it 
from what Palmer told me ; that I should have some game, and that it was to be sent to 
him. — After you had directed this .game to Mr. Ward the Coroner, where did you 
deliver that to him? I gave a man threepence to take it.— Did you afterwards go 
to the Dolphin Inn, at Stafford ? Yes. — Did you deliver the letter you had in your 
pocket to Idr. Ward himself? Yes, I believe I did. — ^Where did you find him? At the 
Dolphin. 

Lord Campbell. — The Dolphin in Stafford ? Yes. 

Mr. James, — ^You found him at the Dolphin ? Yes. — ^Where was he sitting at the 
Dolphin ? In the smoking-room. — ^Where did you deliver the note to him ? I told him 
[ wanted to speak to him, and he followed me out into the yard or passage, and I cave it 
to him there. — ^Why did you call him out ? Were there anv other people there in the 
room where he was ? Yes. — ^Why did you call him out then to give him the letter in 
Oie passage? 

Mr. Ssfjeant Shee, — I do not know we can have this : had yon any directions from 
tke prisoner as to how you were to deliver the letter to him B No, decidedly not 

Lord Campbell. — In the smoking-room there were other persons ; you took him into 
tlie yard and delivered the letter ? Yes. 

Mr. James, — Did you see the prisoner again when you went back to Rugeley that 
night? Yes.— Did you tell him iHiat you had done? Yes.— What didyo\itfttt.\&ssi^?: 
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I told him I delivered the letters I took to Stafford that day, and that I sent the game. — 
Now do you remember Thur^ay the 10th of December ? I do. — On that day were you 
sent for to the prisoner's house ? Yes. — ^About what time ? It was early in the morning. 
— About what hour? I think it was about 12 o'clock, about mid-day. — ^Did you go to 
his house ? Yes. — ^Where did you ^nd him ? In bed. — What did he say to you ? He 
wanted me to go to Stafford. — Tell me, as near as you can, the words that he used; what 
did he say? He wanted me to go to Stafford **to take Webb Ward a letter," and to 
" take care no one saw me give it. — What else did he say to you ? I was to " take care 
no one saw me give it him." — ^Now did he say anything to you about getting any money? 
On the Saturday he had ; I went to a man who took him some money in Stafibrd. — ^But 
on this occasion did he say anything about getting some money from a person of the 
name of Thirlby, or Ben ? Yes, before I set out that day. — ^What did he say to you ? 
" Go to Ben and tell him he wanted the 5/. note." 

Lord Campbell. — ^Who wanted it ? Palmer.-^He said, " Go to Ben and tell him I 
want the 51. note " ? Yes. 

Mr. James. — ^Who is Ben ? I took it to be Mr. Thirlby, his assistant. — ^Benjamin Thirlby? 
yes.---Just go on : " tell him I want the 5/. note " ? ** That I have no small change ;" and 
I believe then he asked me to look in a drawer in the dressing-glass that stood on tha- 
table, and he said, " Tell me the amount of the bill, George ;" I looked in, and there was 
a 50/. Bank of England bill.— What did you do with it? I left it there.— Was this before 
he gave you the letter to take to Mr. Ward ? Yes. — Now, having found that note there 
and left it there, did you go down stairs ? I went to Thirlby's house. — For the 5/. ? I 
went to Thirlby for the 5/. — Did you get the note from Thirlby ? I got a 5/. note on a local 
bank which, I believe, was Bridgenorth. — What did you do with it ? I took it to Mr. 
Palmer's. — ^When you took that note back to him did he then ^ive y^^ ^^® letter which 
you were to take to Mr. Webb the Coroner ? I went down stairs. — ^When you went down 
stairs what was Palmer doin^? He was sitting in the room. — Where were the writing 
things ? On the bottom of his bed. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Where was he ? He was still sitting up in bed. 
' • Mr. James. — How long did you remain down stairs ; about how long? About half an 
hour. — Where did you remain ? In the yard or the kitchen. — ^Wheu you went up again 
what happened ? Palmer asked me what was the amount of the bill which was in the 
drawer; I just looked at the drawer, and there was the same bill which I believe I left 
there ; then he gave me the letter to go to Stafford. — ^A letter sealed or wafered ? I could! 
not swear which. — ^Whei:e did you deliver that letter ? Between the railway station and 
an inn called the Grand Junction. — Was that where you found Mr. Ward ? I observed 
him go through the room in the station and gave it to him on the flags. — ^When you gave 
the letter to Mr. Ward what did he do with it ? I believe he crumpled it in his hand and 
^put it in his pocket. — Did he read it in your presence ? No. — He did not open it? Not, 
^in my presence. — ^Did you tell Mr. Ward from whom you had brought it ? I believe I 
did. — Did you go back to Rugeley after having done this ? Yes.— ^Did you see the pri- 
soner again that evening ? Yes. — What did you tell him after you went back ? I told 
him I had given Mr. Ward the letter. — Did he make any remark to you? No, I 
think not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee, 

You can tell me, I dare say, what was the establishment of horses belonging to Mr. ' 
Palmer at Rugeley ; how many mares with foal had he, to begin with? I think there 
were four brood-mares, and four yearlings, and a three-year-old there. — Can you give me 
any notion of their value ? I do not pretend to tell the value of the stock myself. — ^Do yoii 
know one of them sold for 800 guiueas ? I have heard so. — Were any of them in foal 
shortly before, or at the beginning of the month of November ? I cannot say whether* 
they were or were not ; 1 should suppose there were some in foal. — ^The stables were it 
the back of his house, were they not ? They were some short distance from his house-—. 
At the back of it ? Decidedly. — And the paddock at the back of the stables : is that so!' 
The stables were at the paddock.— What quantity of ground had lie there ? I should think^ 
SI or 22 acres. — Were these paddocks fenced in, or were they open to other fields, and, if' 
fenced, how? The fences were live, growing hawthorn. — Do you remember, shortly;' 
befpre the month^of November or in the early part of November, a mare called the Dnehev' 
of Kent slipping her foal ? I remember the Duchess of Kent being there ; we supposed she 
had slipped her.foal, but we never could find it. — Was there a mare called Gold-finder's! 
Bam ? Yes.— Had she slipped her foal ? Not that 1 am aware of.— Had any comi^aiiit ' 
been made about dogs gomg about the paddock ? I think I once said to Harry, ** The ' 
tarf geems a good deal cut up here ; how is it ? "—Who is Harry ? The groom.— Whet 
didjrou see on the tarf that induced you to make that observation? I saw it cat vf,: 
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which I supposed to be with horses' feet, which they could not cnt up without they galloped. 
— ^Did you attribute that to anything ? I attributed it to the mares galloping about.— Had 
you any reason to think they had been run by dogs ? I never saw any dogs run them. — 
bid Harry keep a gun there ? I have seen a gun there— Did hie keep a gun which belonged 
to his master for any purpose ? I have seen a gun at the paddock.— Did it belong to his 
master ? I cannot say .—Did you ever see it used ? No. — ^Was it in a condition to be used : 
eieaJa. ? I never had it in my hands to examine It ; I saw it in the place where the corn was 
kept — What is Harry's surname ? Cockyne. — ^Do you know Inspector Field by sight ? 
JTo ; I saw a person who came to me, who they told me was Inspector Field after he went 
away. — When did that person come ? I cannot take upon myself to say ; it was the latter 
eaod of September or the beginning of October, or may be November. — He came to you, 
and told you he was Inspector Field ? He did not. — A person came to you ; did that 
person see Palmer? I cannot tell. — Did you see that person whom you say you saw first 
in September ? I will not say whether it was September, October, or November. — ^Was 
he a stranger in Rugeley ? To me he was.— Do you know where he put up ? I did not 
know he put up at all. — Did you see him more than once at Rugeley r No, I did not. — 
Do I understand you, you did not know Field at all ? I do not know Field. — Do you 
remember, when you went down stairs about this 5^. note, was there a sheriflTs officer of 
the name of Gillard in the house ? I saw Gillard in the yard. — Is he a sherifiTs officer ? 
I believe he is. — Did he see Palmer that day ? I cannot say. 

Re-examined by the Attorney-General, 
You saw Gillard on the day you took the letter to Mr. Ward? Yes. — You say 
you saw the turf on some occasions cut up from horses having been running about 
there ; when was that ? I should say it must have been shortly after hay-harvest. — 
Was it as late as the month of November ? I should think it was the latter end of 
S^tember myself; but I could not say to a month which way it was. — ^Do you re- 
member the time of Mr. Cook's death ? Yes. — How long was it before that as far as 
you can say ? I really cannot charge my mind. 

Mr. THOMAS BLIZZARD CURLING sworn.— Examined by the Attoimey-General. 

You are a Fellow of the College of Surgeons ? Yes. — I believe you are surgeon to 
the London Hospital ? I am. — Have you turned your attention particularly to the sub- 

f' ct of tetanus ? I have. — You have, I believe, published a work on that subject ? Yes, 
have. — We have been told in the course of this inquiry, and I will ask you whether 
that is correct, that tetanus signifies spasmodic afiPection of the voluntary muscles of the 
body? Yes.— How many sorts of tetanus are there, distinguishing one from the other? 
Of the true disease, two only : idiopathic and tromatic. — There are other sorts of tetanus 
besides those two? There are other diseases in which we see tetanic affection: we 
should not term them tetanus. — What is idiopathic tetanus, one of the two sorts you 
have mentioned ? It is a primary disease ; it is tetanus originating, as it were, as a pri- 
Qary disease, without any wound. — Apparently self-generating? 

Lord Campbell. — Tromatic is from a wound ? Precisely so. 

The Attomey-Oeneral. — From what causes, as far as you are aware, does idiopathic 
tetanus arise ? From exposure to damp and cold ; from the irritation of worms m the 
alimentary canal. — Is it a frequent disease in this country ? No ; a very rare one. — 
Where it does arise, does it usually end fatally? No. — In what proportion are the 
cases which end fatally to the general number of cases which arise ? I am not able 
to answer that question, for I have never seen a case of idiopathic tetanus.— How long have 
you been surgeon to the London Hospital ? 22 years. — In all that time you have never 
seen a case of idiopathic tetanus ? No.— <!!ases of tromatic tetanus are more frequent ? 
Much more frequent — How many of them have you seen ; I do not ask you the pre- 
cise number, but, as near as you can tell, what is the average of those cases coming to 
the Hospital, or within your experience ? I speak quite within compass when I say I 
have seen 50 cases ; I believe 100 would be ne^arer the mark.— ^Will you tell us how the 

Smptoms of tromatic tetanus first manifest themselves, and then ^o on to describe how 
e disease goes on? The disease first manifests itself by a stiffness about the jaws 
and the back of the neck ; rigidity of the muscles of the abdomen usually sets in ; a 
dragging pain at the pit of the stomach is almost a constant attendant of spasm of the 
diaphragm, and in many cases the muscles of the back are sensibly affected ; then the 
spasms, though continuous, are liable to aggravation in paroxysms ; as the disease goes 
on, these paroxysms become more frequent and more severe : when they occur, the body 
is drawn backwards ; in some instances, though less frequently, it is bent forwards ; then, 
in an acute case, a difficulty in swallowing is a very common thing ; a difficulty in breath- 
ing also during the paroxysm, a choking sensation ; the disease may end^ su^i^vd^^ \\ 
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be fatal, in two«WByg: the patient may die aomewfaat foddenly of tnffocation, owing 
to closure of the opening of the windpipe ; or the patient may be worn oot by the serere 
and painful spasms, and the masdes may relax and the i^tient gradnally sink and die^ — 
Tromatic tetanus is, I believe, ^ generally fatal ? Yes.-^You have mentioned various 
symptoms, the loclung of the jaw ; is that an invariable symptom in tetanus ftom 
wounds? Almost constant ; I mentioned, I think, the stiffiiess of jaw. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Then lodL-jaw is a common symptom of tromatic tetanus. Tef . 

The Attorney-General, — Is that the invariable symptom ? Almost constant : I may 
tay constant, in a greater or less degree; it is not always strongly marked, but generally 
•o. — ^At what periM of the disease does that show itself? It is an early svmptom; I 
have omitted another rpnptom which is important : a peculiar expression of the coun- 
tenance, very characteristic of the disease. — In what part of the countenance does that 
principally mow itself? Generally throughout ; I can describe it. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Is this peculiar to tromatic or idiopathic tetanus ? I believe not; 
my observations are taken from tromatic cases. 

The Attorney- GeneraL — ^It shows itself through the countenance : what is the appear- 
ance ; can you describe it ? There is a contracted condition of the eyelids, a raising of 
the angles of the mouth, a contraction of the brow. — ^You have spoken of the body and 
of the head, but you have said nothing as to the extremities : in tromatic tetanus are the 
arms, legs, hands, and feet affected or not? The lower extremities are sometimes affected, 
and sometimes, but somewhat rarely, the upper : the muscles affected are chiefly those 
of the trunk. — ^When the muscles of the extremities are affected, at what period of tbe 
disease does that generallv occur? It varies; sometimes when the wound is in the 
lower extremities the muscles of the extremities may be affected by that. — But siq»pose 
you have a wound on either the arm or the legs, at what period of the disease are they 
effected ? Generally at an advanced period. — ^You have paid particular attention to tlie 
subject of tromatic tetanus ; did you ever know or read of tromatic tetanus being pro- 
duced from sore throat ? No. — ^Did you ever know of its being produced from cluuicre ? 
Never. 

Lord Campbell. — I do not know that particular species of thing can be insisted on. 

The Attorney-General, — ^They have cross-examined upon that, my Lord, and we have 
received regular and formal notice that that is the case to be set up. 

Lord Campbell^ — ^Then proceed in your own course. 

The Attorney-General, — ^We have received jEair notice that that is the case to be set uf^ 

Mr. Serjeant ^lee. — ^I am not aware o( it. 

The Attorney-General, — ^We have received from Mr. Smith a regular notice, directed 
to the Solicitor of the Treasury, stating that that is to be set up. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — ^My learned friend has not received any notice from us that wf 
attribute this^ a wound. 

The Attorney-General, — ^Bnt it is attributed to a chancre and syphilitic sore throat; 
I must anticipate the case to be set up. 

Lord Campbell. — ^You are quite right ; go on. 

The Attorney 'General, — ^In your opinion would any syphilitic sore, su|^K>sing it existed* 
lead to tetanus? I know of no instance ; 1 think it is a very unlikely case. — There U 
another important point cbnnected with the disease, which I wish to ask you about : how 
long, ordinarily speaking, does a case of tromatic tetanus, which ends fatally, take befixt 
that point is reached ; before death ensues ? It varies very much, from twenty-four hoort 
to three or £rar days, or longer.— What is the shortest period which ever came to year 
knowledge in which the dis€^ ran its course and ended fatally ? Eight or ten hnof ; 
the real time could not be ascertained. — If I understand you, the disease when once eoB- 
menced is continuous ? Yes. — Did you ever know or hear of a case in which a nMi 
would be attacked one day, and then have twenty-four hours' entire respite and be attadud 
again the next? Never. — As fkr as your experience goes is it your opinion such a 
could be? No, I should think it was not tetanus. 

Mr. Banm Alderton, — Not tromatic tetanus ? 

The Attomey'General, — No, my Lord. Idiopathic has not come under your 
Ton heard the account given by Mr. Jones, the surgeon, of the death of the deceased 
Cook ? Yes. — Were the symptoms there consistent with any form of tromatic let 
which has ever come under your knowledge or observation ? No. — ^What dbtiDgaiffaii 
them from the cases of tromatic tetanus which you have described? There wm Ai 
•odden onset of the fatal symptoms ; in all cases that have fallen under my notiet <ht 
disease has been preceded by the milder symptinns of tetanns^--GraduaUy progieanqg Is 
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derelopiiMnt and oompletion and death? Yes. — ^Did yoa hear also the 
which via nven by the woman Mills of what he went through on the 
mmdkj m^bx ? Yes.^ — ^Li your judgment were those symptoms of tetanus ? No ; the 
afeMaee of a eantmiucy of symptoms between those two attacks. — I am speaking of tetanus 
flwnny? 

Lofd Campbbcl. — ^Tbe Attorney -General asks you if, accor^ng to the symptoms 
dfrniHwd bj EUsibedi Mills, yon think the occasion was tetanus ? I have said no. — ^Not 
<f any sort of tetanus ? I mean the tetanns of disease. 

Tkt AUanmf-Qenerdl. — Are yoa confining yoorseif to idiopathic and tromatie tetanus? 

Lord Caxpbeix. — ^This gentleman began by saying he only acknowledged these two 
-^ *" " , therefore this does not come within either. 



T%e JUormey-General. — Assuming tetanus to be synonymous with spasmodic action of 
fte nndcay was there in that sense tetanus on \Ionday night ? Xo doubt there was 
■p—Mlit acnon of the muscles. — But there was not what you would call either idio- 
puUe or tromatie tetanus on the Monday night ? Xo. — Just state why ? The sudden 
oaet of die spasms and rapid subsidence. — The sudden onset and rapid subsidence are 
Mt in your <^inion consistent with what you call the tnie form of tetanus ? Xo. — Is 
ihse a fiKm of tetanns also called hysteric tetanus ? Y'es, that is rather hysteria com- 
biicd with spasms, or tetanic symptoms. — Does that sometimes end fatally ? No, I do 
not know an instance of it. — It is confiued for the most part to the female sex? I do not 
know an instance of a male ; possibly there may be. — Do you know whether certain 
BoiioBS prodnoe tetsnns? • Yes^ — What poisons are there which produce that effect? 
awK Tomiea. — ^Thnmgh its poisons the strychnia and the bruchsia, only the bruchsia is of a 
■flder character? Yes. — Have you erer seen a case of human or animal life destroyed 
hf strychnia ? No^ — What other poisons are there that produce that effect ; have you erer 
Km uy ? KOy I have not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee. 

Yoa hare mentiooedyour experience is confined to tromatie tetanus ; have you known 
that deseriptioD of tetanns arise from any disease of the spinal cord? Spasms I have 
knoim arise Irom disease of the spinal cord. — Would not any irritation of the spinal cord, 
Ae irritation of any of its atherent nerves, be likely to produce tetanus? It might. — 
PMiaps yoa will explain what you mean by atlierent; I take it from a book? Nerves 
proeeeding to the spinal cord. — You have stated your opinion that almost constantly tro- 
■Mie tetanus commences by lock-jaw with greater or less violence or intensity : do yoa 
stTK with this opinion of Dr. Watson, in his ' Lectures on the Principles and Practice 
•r Physic,' *' that in four cases, perhaps, out of five, tetanus begins with trismus or lock- 
jnr?" 1 think I do. — With reference to the causes which may produce all the symptoms 
•f tetamc convnlnons, do you agree with Dr. Watson, that it may arise from causes as 
dight as these, the sticking of a fish-bone, a slight wound of the ear by a musket-shot, 
Ae mere stroke by a whiplash under the eye, from the cutting of a com, from a bite on 
Ae finger by a tame sparrow, from the extraction of a tooth, from the operation of cup- 
ping, and simple things of that character ? Except, perhaps, from the concussion of the 
Uket-ball, I do; all except that. — With respect to the rapidity of its accession after the 
iajinr to which it may be attributed, do you know by your reading that a case occurred 
at Edbibargh where a negn>«ervant lacerated his thumb by a fracture of a china plate, 
UA vas insmntly, while the guests were at dinner, seized with tetanic symptoms ? 

The Atiormey-GoiemL — I have taken some pains to ascertain how that case was got 

Lord CaXFBELL. — Bat this is not the mode in which a fact can be proved. 

The JHomey-General, — ^I am prepared to meet that case if it is set up. 

Vr. Sojeaat Skee, — In your opinion could tromatie tetanus occur as shortly as a quar- 
^of an hoar after a slight injury? I know of no well-authenticated instance of that 
UbL— Yoa told my friend you wrote a treatise on tetanus, which I see ob^ined the Jack- 
iMMBa priae for the year 1834; did you inquire into this case before you gave it as an 
iBMitt? I did. — " Another rapidly fatal case is mentioned by the late Professor Robert- 
lOB ofEdxnhorgh ; a negro having scratched his thumb with a piece of broken china, was 
ftiifid with tetanns, and. in a quarter of an hour after the injury he was dead'* ? I referred 
10 the authority as far as I could, but I did not find any reference to it except in the 
bcyelopttdia ; when I wrote tliat book I was a young man of twenty-two years of age ; 
I hate now matnrer experience and greater judgment. 

The AtUir%ey-Gen^eraL~~\ am prepared to show there never was a Professor Bobertson 
It Edinbargh at that time ; it is taken from Rees' Encyclopsdia, and is foand nowhere 
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Mr. Serjeant Shee, — It is impossible for me to cross-exanune in snch a case^ a« tins 
except from books ; I do not complain of what has passed about it. — Yoa sey idiopatine 
tetanas has not come under your notice, although you are surgeon to the Ixmdcm Hos- 
pital ; but I dare say you will tell us idiopathic tetanus would not be likely to bring iSbt 
E&tient to the hospital as much as a sudden wound leading to tromatic tetanus ? Not-so 
kely, certainly. — In truth the idiopathic tetanus would possibly have come more likely 
in the first instance under the notice of a physician than a surgeon, would it not? Ger^ 
tainly. 

Lord Campbell. — Have you known any case of idiopathic tetanus in this coontry? 
Tes, I have heard and read of such cases. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — Do not you know that very lately there was a case in the LondoB 
■Hospital in which tetanus came on so rapidly that it was referred to strychnia, and it 
was thought necessary to examine the stomach of the patient^ to see whether sdrych&is 
existed ? I knew that before the history of the case was investigated. — Vo yoa not 
know, the body being examined, no strychnia was found ? I have heard so. — And do 
you not also know, on a full examination of the body, symptoms of old syphilitic ulcen 
on the arms were discovered ? I do know that sores were discovered. 

Lord Campbell. — Did you superintend this case yourself? No, I did not, my Lord; 
it was not my patient. — ^Did you personally see the patient ? No, it was only in the 
hospital half an hour. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — Do you know who did ? The house-surgeons, who are now in 
court. — ^Then I need not trouble you more about that case : you say that a syphilitic sore 
would not be very likely, in your opinion^ to lead to tetanus, but might not the irritatifA 
of a syphilitic sore by wet, cold^ drink, mercury, or mentsd excitement lead to tetanie 
symptoms ? I do not think it is very likely ; I think the irritation likely to lead to any- 
thing of that kind may be produced from friction, as in the case in the hospital to which 
you alluded ; but syphilitic sores are not much exposed to friction, in the throat, I mean. 
— Would you class that sort of hurt, the friction from a sore, under the class of tromatic 
or idiopathic ? The irritation from a sore would fairly justify the case being termed 
tromatic. — It is impossible to classify everything under a particular class ; tho»e are terms 
conveniently and accurately describing the confines of the two diseases ; there is no very 
distinct confine between the two ? I hardly know the bent of your question. — Do not 
cases occur which it is difficult to class under the head of tromatic 'as distingmshed 
from idiopathic tetanus? Very rarely. — I observe you class the irritation of the intes- 
tines under idiopathic ; is that so ? Yes. — ^And yet it can hardly be called self-geoe^ 
rating, which is the characteristic of the idiopathic: is not epilepsy sometimes 
accompanied with tetanic convulsions and symptoms? Not tetanic' convulsions.— Bf 
prolonged contractions; continuous contractions as contradistinguished from spas* 
modic? That is not the character of the spasms of epilepsy. — But of the contractions; 
are not the contractions of epilepsy sometimes continuous, so that the hand will be 
twisted into various forms, and remain rigidly fixed in those forms ? Not continnoasly. 
— ^But for five or ten minutes together ? I think not. — As to convulsions generally, wim- 
out reference to wounds, does it not frequently happen that convulsions attribatable to 
no cause, the trace of which cannot be found in the body after death by any disease or 
lesion of any kind, are known to have occurred in the most violent and spastic way, isi 
to have exhibited the appearance of tetanic convulsions ? No appearance of the kiai 
has fallen under my observation. — Do you agree in this opinion of Dr. Copland, vli» 
is a considerable authority, in his * Dictionary of Practical Medicine,* under the head d 
I* General Convulsions : '* ** The character of the abnormal contraction of the muscles '* 
in some cases of the most violent and spastic nature, frequently of some continuancei tbe 
relaxation being of brief duration, and scarcely observable, in others nearly or altogether 
approaching to tetanic" ? Is this^epilepsy ? — It is under the head of " General Convul- 
sions." I should rather speak from my own observation : I have not observed anydidngof 
the kind. — Is this definition of general convulsions correct in your opinion ? ^The lec^nd 
Counsel then read an extract commencing ** Frequent and involuntary contraction," <fc«" 
to tlie words " uncertain intervals."! It may be a correct definition ; but one has to reii 
over \ery carefully a statement of that kind before one can give it wholly one's sanctioo. 
-^Does It not often happen that a patient dies of convulsions, spasmodic in the sense of 
their being tumultuous and alternating, and tonic in the sense of exhibiting a continnoia 
rigidity, and yet after death no disease is found ? Are you speaking of children or adults? 
—Of adults ? I do not think it does often happen. — Does it sometimes ? I know of i» 
instance. — Do not you know from your reading and science, as a writer on tetanus, and • 
gentleman who has attended to this description of complaint, that that is so ? I do not— 
Is tills true, I read it from your own book : " Tetanus is a functional disease of the nervcH* 
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rem, that is to say, a diiease unaooompanied with taxy perceptible lesion of structure,, 
nature of which, although essentially distinct from inflammation, is completely un- 
known, and there are, therefore, no morbid changes peculiar to tetanus and by which it 
oan be recognised " ? If your previous question, as well as this, had reference to morbid 
i^ipearances, I have no hesitation in saying persons die of tetanus and other diseases 
irithout the morbid appearance after d^th. — In respect of general convulsions not so 
marked as to be properly classed as tetanic, does it not sometimes happen that they attack 
suddenly ; that they are sometimes preceded by premonitoiy symptoms and sometimes not : 
do Vhey sometimes happeui suddenly without any premomtonr symptoms, and sometimes 
are they preceded by premonitory symptoms ? I do not think so ; but I have not really 
. observed the case. — I must ask you whether you agree in this : whether in convulsions not 
80 marked as to be tetanic, they are not constantly preceded by nausea, retching, and 
Tomiting, pain and distension of the stomach and flatulence of the stomach and bowels, and 
other dyspeptic symptoms? The class of cases you allude to do not come under my oon- 
nderation as a hospital surgeon. — ^Do you know enough of it to know that general convul- 
sions are often accompanied with yelling and shrieking? Yes, I think it is very likely. — 
And do you know also that they frequently terminate in death, and that the proximate 
cause of that death is spasms of the respiratory muscles, inducing asphyxia ? No, I do not. 
•—I am requested to ask you where are the pacconean glands ; are they m the spinsd sheath ? 
No. — ^Where are they ? In one of the vessels of the brain you will find them. 

Be-examined by the Attorney-General, 
These general convulsions, about which my friend asked you some general questions, are 
distingui^able from tetanus, properly so called, are they not? Yes.-^Could a medical 
practitioner, who saw a case of general convulsions, be able at once, if a man of competent 
skill, to know the difference between such symptoms as those and of tetanus, which you 
have been talking of? Yes ; there is generally loss of consciousness. — Is one of the oha- 
sacteristic features of tetanus that the consciousness is not affected ? Yes. 

Dr. ROBERT TODD sworn.— Examined by the Attorney-General, 

You are a physician ? I am. — How long have you been in practice ? Twenty-five 
years. — Ydi are a physician to King's College Hospital, and have been so for many years ? 
Yes. — Do you also lecture on Physiology and Anatomy ? I have done so. — Ilave you 
directed your attention to the disease called tetanus ? Yes. — Have you lectured upon it ? 
YeSi — ^And published your lectures, I believe? Yes; and the disease of the nervous 
system ^nerally. — Do you agree with the last witness, Mr. Curling, in his definition of 
idiopathic and tromatic tetanus ? Entirely. — Have you had any opportunity yourself of 
witnessing cases of idiopathic tetanus? I have seen two cases of what seemed to be 
idiopathic tetanus. — It is a rare thing, I believe, in tMs country ? Very rare. 

Lord Campbell. — How do you .define idiopathic tetanus ? I define idic^thic tetanus 
to be that form of tetanus which is produced without any external wound, and apparently 
ihxm internal causes ; firom a constitutional cause. 

The Attorney-General. — You would not include in it, I presume, a case of tetanus 
resulting from poison ? I think myself that the term tetanus ought not t6 be applied to 
eases of poisoning, for the symptoms are so essentially distinct from the disease. — Would 
you call those symptoms tetanic symptoms ? I would designate them tetanic, in order to 
<U8tinguish the character of the convulsions. — ^HaVe you had, under your own observation, 
cases of tromatic tetanus ? Yes. — ^Except that cases of tromatic tetanus arise fh>m some 
lesion of the body, are the symptoms much the same in cases of idiopathic tetanus and 
tromatic tetanus ? Precisely the same. — How does the disease usually begin ? It begins 
\rith stiffness, as Dr. Curling described it, about the jaw. — Do the symptoms then extend 
themselves to the other muscles of the trunk of the body ? Yes. — iSo they come in, in the 
first instance, in the more aggravated form, or do they begin and gradually develope 
themselves ? They graduallydevelope themselves. — When once the disease has begun 
is there any intermission ? There are remissions, but I should say not complete. — A re- 
mission of the severity ? A diminution of the severity of the symptoms. — But not a total 
sabsidence? The patient does not express himself as completely well, and quite 
comfortable, and at ekse ; I speak from my own experience solely. — As &r as your 
knowledge goes, what is the usual period which the disease takes from its commencement 
to its termination ? I think the cases may be divided, in that respect, into two classes ; 
there is an acute class and a chronic class ; the acute cases will terminate in the course of 
tiiree or four days, the chronic cases will go on from nineteen to twenty-two or twenty- 
three days, perhaps even longer. — ^What is the shortest case you ever knew of? I do 
not think I have ever known a case within four days in my own experience, but I know 
tome cases are related.— I omitted to ask you in these cases of tetaxv»s,^to^xVj %y»2^\&%^ 
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an tibe cxtremitieB aiEeoted as well as the nraielca of the body ? The eztremitiea are 
aflSected, bat not eo severely as the mnsoleB of the trunk or the i&)domen.~At what stage 
of the disease does the affection of the extremities come on ? Late. — The trismus, «e 
looking of the jaw, is that an early or a late ^rmptom ? Early. — ^Does epilepsy prodnee 
tetanos or tetanic 83nnptoms ? No ; sometimes epilepsy will produce convalsions, ad 
sometimes the convulsions from epilepsy assume somewhat of a tetanic character, bat 
tkey are essentially distinct from tetanus. — Will you state in what they are different, 
that we may get nd of any confusion on that ground ? When the epileptic convolskMis 
iiasiiiiii somewhat of the tetanic form it is quickly over, not continnous.— ^ow is the con- 
seioosness of the patient affiBCted in epileptic convulsions? In epilepsy there is s& 
akMDlition of consciousness for the time. — Is that a general distinguishing feature ? It is 
a decided distinguishing feature of epilepsy. — ^As distinct from tetanus ? As distiaet 
fbom all other convulsive diseases and from tetanus. — Is apoplexy ever combined wMi 
tetanic convulsions ? No, I should say not ; perhaps I may be allowed to state that 
sometimes when there is effusion of blood into the brain, and a particular portion of tlis 
Inrain is involved, an apoplectic patient may exhibit something of a tetanic convnfaioB; 
liiB muscles of ihv bniin are thrown into short tetanic convulsions.— How would fbt 
oonsciousness be in such a case ? The consciousness would be completely destroyed.— 
You have heard the symptoms described which accompanied this gentleman's seisare 
and death, and also the appearances after death, the post-mortem examination : are yoB 
of opinion, in the case in question, there was either apoplexy or epilepsy ? No. 

It was suggested by Mr. Serjeant Shoe at this stage of the inquiry that the deposition cf 
Mr. Bamfordlhould be read. 

The Attorney-General acquiesced in the proposition, and stated it was his intention tt 
call Mr. Bamford as a witness if the state of his health permitted it. — You have been in 
attendance on Mr. Bamford ? Yes, I have seen him with Dr. Tweedie. — ^When did yos 
see him ? I saw him yesterday. — ^He has had a severe attack of English cholera? YeiL 
— ^Was he in danger ? Indeed, I was very apprehensive about him for some hours. 

Dr. TWEEDIE sworn.— Examined by the Attorney-General. 

Ton have been in attendance, also, on Mr. Bamford ? I have. — You have seen him 
to-day ? I saw him this morning. — He has been labouring under a severe attack of fiig- 
lish cholera ? Yes. 

Lord Campbill. — Is he able to attend in this court to-day, to give evidence as a wit- 
ness ? I should say decidedly not. 

{T/te depa»iiion of Dr. Bamford taken hefore the Coroner vsas then read, asfolloiai) : 

*« I attended the late Mr. Cook at the request of Mr. William Palmer. I first ifV 
him about 3 o'clock on Saturday, the 1 7th of November, when he was suffering froB 
violent vomiting, (he stomach being in that irritable state that it would not contain a tet- 
spocmful of miUc. There was perfect moisture of the skin, and he was quite sensiUe. I 
prescribed medicine for him, and Mr. Palmer went up to my house and waited until I 
nad made it up, and then took it away. I prescribed a saline medicine, to be taken in in 
effervescing state. Between 7 and 8 o'clock in the evening Mr. Palmer again requested 
me to Tisit Mr. Cook. The sickness still continued, everything being ejected which he 
took into his stomach. I gave him two small pills as a slight opiate. Mr. Palmer 
took the pills fr^m my house. I did •not accompany him, nor do I know what be- 
came of the pills. On the following morning (Sundaj^) Mr. Palmer again called. Hid 
asked me to accompany him. Mr. Cook's sicluiess still continued. I remained shoot 
10 minutes. Everything he took that morning was ejected from his stomach. Sven- 
thing he threw up was as clear as water, except some coffee which he had taken. ML 
Palmer had administered some pills before I saw Mr. Cook on Saturday, which had 
purged him several times. Between G and 7 o'clock in the evening I again visited the 
dec^Eised, accompanied by Mr. Palmer. The sickness still continued. I went on Hon* 
day morning, between 8 and 9 o'clock, and changed his medicine. I sent him a drmfjA 
which relieved him from the sickness, and gave him ease. I did not see him again uifl 
Tuesday night, when Mr. Palmer called for me. I examined Mr. Cook in the proecam 
of Mr. Jones and Mr. Palmer, and I observed a change in him. He was irritable ani 
troubled in his mind. His pulse was finn, but tremulous, and between 80 and 90, He 
threw himself down on the bed and turned his face away. He said he would have ao 
more pills nor take any more medicine. After they had left the room Mr. Palmer askol 
me to make two more pills similar to those on the previous night, which I did, and he 
then asked me to write the directions on a slip of paper ; and I gave the pills to Mx. 
Palmer. The effervescing mixture contained 20 grains of carbonate of potash, 2 drachoi 
of compound tincture of cardamine, and 2 drachms of simple syrup, together with 15 
grsdns oftartanc acid for each powder. 1 ne^ei ^qn« Mt. Cook a grain of antimooy< 
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I did not 866 tli6 preparations after they were taken away by Mr. Palmer. Mr. Cook 
did not say he had taken the pills which he had prepared, but he ejqiressed a wish 
on the Sunday and Monday nights to have the pills. His skin was moist, and there 
was not the least fever about him. When I saw the deceased on .Monday he did not 
say that he had been ill on the Sunday nig^t, but Mr. Ptdmer told me that he had 
been ill. I considered death to have been the result of congestion of Uie brain when 
the post-mortem examination was made, and I do. not see any reason to alter that opinion 
I have attended other patients for Mr. Palmer. 1 attended Mrs. Palmer some days 
before her decease ; also two children, and a gentleman. from London who was on a visit 
aft Mr. Palmer's house, and who*) did not live many hours after I was called iu.. The 
whcde of those patients died. Mr. Palmer first made an application to me for a certifi- 
oate of Mr. Ck>ok's death on the following Sunday morning, when I objected, saying, 
*^e is your patient.' I cannot remember his reply ; but he wished me to fill up tEs 
oartifioate, and I did so. We had no conversation at that time as to the cause of death, 
nothing more than the opinion I have expressed. Mr. Palmer said he was of the same 
Qfiinionas mvself with respect to the death of the deceased. I never knew apoplexy 
produce rigidity of the limbs. Drowsiness is a prelude to apoplexy. I attributed the 
sickness on the first two days to a disordered stomach. Mr. Cook never sent for me 
himself." 

Dr. TODD recalled. — Further examined by the Attwney-Oeneral, 
Having heard that evidence read, and taking it into consideration, together with all yon 
have heard about the symptoms from the other witnesses, are you of opinion that death was- 
produced by apoplexy ? Certainly not. — Or from epilepsy ? Nor from epilepsy. — Have 
you ever known tetanus arise from syphilitic sore ? Never. — Or from sore throat? No. 
— ^There are poisons which will produce tetanus, are there not? Yes. — Or probably you 
would call them tetanic convulsions ? Yes, tetanic convulsions. — There are poisons which 
▼ill produce that form of tetanus which you call tetanic convulsions ? Yes. — ^Which is 
the principal of those poisons ? The mix vomica. 

Lord Campbell. — The nux vomica we undeistand produces strychnia and bruchsia ? 
Those poisons which contain as their active principle strychnia and bruchsia. — ^Those are 
two poisons found in different plants ? Precisely. 

The Attorney-General, — Youhave never seen yourself acase of death in the human suliject 
from that poison ? Never. — Have you seen animal life destroyed by strychnia? Frequently. 
-—What is the smallest quantity that you ever saw administered to an animal to take away- 
life ? I can scarcely charge my memory, because in those cases we have given a largish 
dose, so as to shorten life as much as possible, to bring on the symptoms as quickly as pos- 
Able, half a grain perhaps. — ^Do you know at the present moment, from your knowledge on 
fte subject, what is the smallest dose that will destroy animal life ? I should not like to 
jftye the human subject a quarter of a grain. — Are you of opinion half a grain would destroy 
mis ? I think it is not unlikely in some subjects.— I may assume that a grain would destroy 
life ? I think so. — ^What animals have jou seen the experiment tried on ? Cats and dogs, 
tnd frogs. — ^What is the smallest quantity that will destroy a cat or a dog? I should think 
half a grain would destroy a cat. — Will you be good enough to describe the symptoms 
which show themselves in animals after strychnia has been administered to them, from 
the commencement of the demonstration of the poison down to the time of the death of the 
animal ? The symptoms consist in strong tetanic convulsions.—- Stop one moment ; if 
you administer a grain to a cat or a dog, how long would it take, supposing in the one 
case you administered it in a liquid form, and in the other suppose you gave a pill ? I 
cannot answer that question satisfactorily ; I have not looked at that. — How have you 
aeen it administered when given fbr the purpose of taking away life ? I have generally 
given it in solution. — It would act more speedily given in solution ? That was my sup- 
position ; I suppose all remedies of that sort act more speedily given in solution. — How 
soon have you seen it affect the animal after it has been given in solution ? That very 
mnch depends on the amount of the dose ; a large dose would begin very soon. — How 
icon ? In the course of 10 minutes. — Take a more moderate dose ; how long would that 
be ? Half an hour to an hour. — When it began to show its effects, what would be the 
fymptoms ? Spasmodic action of the muscles, chiefly of the trunk, the spine, the spinal 
muscles, producing a very marked opisthotonos as it is called, where the spine is 
thrown back, the head thrown back, and the trunk bowed in a very marked manner. — 
How are the extremities affected? They are generally stiffened, jerked out, violent 
Jerks ; the musdes are rendered stiff and rigid. — F'rom the spasms ? Yes. — ^And does 
tfiat stiffness remain? It does. — When once set in, it does not relax and commence 
again? When once set in, it does not jperfectly relax. — ^And fresh paroxysms come in? 
Sways attended with the peculiar curvmg back of the head and neck, andL of -^Jwi ^w^a* 
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— ^What sort of motion is it of the muscles when in motion from that cause ? It is a 
rigid jerit. — ^Wonld yon call it a jerking motion ? Yes. — ^The extremities, the legs or 
ftet of the animals, are thej forced oot of their natural construction ? Decidedly. — ^In 
what way ? They are powerfully stiffened out, distended, every now and then power- 
fhlly hent, and jerked out again. — How long does it generally last before death puts au 
end to those struggles ? That would depend also on the intensity of the disease ; I should 
think that death would be' over very soon, indeed from a quarter of an hour to half 
an hour, unless it is a small dose ; then the symptoms gradually subside. — ^That is to sa^, 
if it is a dose not sufficient to destroy life ? Not sufficient to destroy life. — Is there, in 
your opinion, a marked difference, and if so what is it, between such a case where death 
ensues after taking strychnia, and a case of tetanus such as yon were describing just now 
from idiopathic or tromatic cause ? I think the distinction is very marked. — Wherein ? 
The contmuity of the symptoms in strychnine poisoning is very characteristic ; as long as 
the poisonous influence lasts the symptoms last, but the poisonous influence will subside 
after a time. — ^Tou mean, if it is not strong enough to cause death ? If it is not strong 
enough to cause death, and then the symptoms do not return ; in tetanus, the symptoms 
from the commencement are continuous, they go on as long as the patient's powers are 
capable of enduring. — Is the shortness of the duration of the symptoms a circumstance 
that would strike yon ? The shortness of the duration of the symptoms is decidedly in 
fryour of strychnine poisoning. — Bmchsia, I believe, is analogous to strychnia in its efiects, 
but it is weaker ? It is. — ^It is l-6th of the strength of strychnia ? I do not know. — ^Are 
there any other poisons that produce convulsions of a tetanic character? No other 
poisons that I know of. — You heard the symptoms described which attended this gentle- 
man's death ; in your opinion, are they referable to idiopathic or tromatic tetanus ? No. 
— ^You say you never saw a person die from the administration of strychnia ? No. — 
Have you seen a person suffer from the consequences of an over dose r I have.— One 
instance, or more ? One I perfectly recollect ; I am not sure whether I have seen an- 
other. — The patient then had taken too much ? Yes. — ^Then it was given medicinally ? 
Yes. — ^Wbat was the effect then ? There was the opisthotonos, such as I have described 
in the case of animals, there was consciousness perfectly retained ; in that particular case 
there was also dilatation of the pupils. — Any contraction of the muscles of the trunk? 
A pecuh'ar convulsion of the muscles of the trunk. — Any of the limbs ? The limbs were 
stiffened out. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Was there any oppression in breathing ? There was an oppression 
of the breath. 

The Attorney-General, — I take it the difficulty of breathing is conmion to both tetanos 
properly so called «nd to tetanic convulsions from strychnia? Certainly. — From the 
effect produced on the respiratory muscles? Yes. — ^Was there in the case you are 
speaking of, where the patient took too much, any action in the jaw ? My impressioD \ 
is if there was, it was very sli/^ht. — ^Does it occur to you, as indicating am thing wiA 
regard to the identity with or distinction from the case of real tetanus, that in the case 
of Mr. Cook he was able to swallow a liquid ? I think it is an important distinction, not 
so much that he was able to swallow as that he seems to have been able to swallow 
sufficiently easy, and there was no rigidity of the muscles of the jaw, none of that 
peculiar description of continuance which is characteristic of the proper tetanus. — ^The 
tetanus of disease or of wound? Yes. — How long was the patient affected who took the 
over-dose of strychnia? Not more than an horn* or a couple of hours. — ^Then it subsided 
and went off? Yee. — ^Judging from the cases you have seen of animal life destroyed by 
strychnia, and the case of your patient who took too much of it on the one hand, luid the 
cases of idiopathic and tromatic on the other, having heard the symptoms described 
which attended Mr. Cook's attack and death, to what class should you ascribe his death? 
were the symptoms those of idiopathic or tromatic tetanus, or were the symptoms those 
of tetanus from strychnia ? I think the symptoms were those of tetanus from strychnia. 
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unlikely i .-^ ^ » *r - -j 

— ^Do not convulsions pass through every grade imperceptibly from what are called mnd 
tUiKmic convulsions to what are <^led violent tetanic symptoms ; do they not necesMii^ 
pass through these different grades ? Do you mean in one case ? — In the disorder df 
\»nvulsions are there not cases of very slight affection, others more serious, and so m\ 
fases sloping into each other from mild convulsions to rigid tetanus? Yes. — ^No line or 
^demarcation absolutely can be pointed out in the character of the disorder from nili 
tOnvulsions to tetanus ? In particular cases there are. — My question is on an obicmp 
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i «f ih» cwetofthe character of disease, are there not cases from every degree of mild ' 
or cbRMue oomrnlsioDS to rigid tetanus ? Chronic conynlsions may be severe as well as 
■ild. — Chronic and tonic are different ? Yes. — Do not the cases pass as it were from 
the ime into the other ? are there not symptoms of difference between the two ? Yon 
■7 faftTe limultaneoosly a chronic and a tonic, but not in the same muscle. — What 
[ do yon attach to chrooic? Chronic is more the irregular action of the muscle, 
mg somewhat more the violent action. — What is tonic ? Tonic is a rigidity of 
e. — ^More or less persistent ? Yes. — I believe you have written a work on ' Diseases 
•f liie Brmin and Nervous System? ' I hav^ published some lectures. — ^I find in that yon 
Wf ** that tetanns may be produced through the blood, is shown by the results of the 
auainiatntion of strychnine, which exactly imitate the tetanic symptoms in every 
mpeeC; ao that yon may at will develop the phenomena of tetanus in an animal by 
pvng him stryclmine, or injecting it into his blood, but you cannot cause it by external 
mJBMa;" there ^ou say it imitates the tetanic symptoms in every respect ; do you 
aoMre to that opinion ? I adhere to the opinion that the symptoms exactly resemble 
the leluuc oonvnbiaDa, the convulsions of tetanus ; the statement is incorrect if it be 
1 to m^an that it produces the exact phenomena of the disease in a clinical 
-Ton have been describing a case of tromatic tetanus in this book, and then yoi» 
tetanns may be produced through the blood is shown by the results of the 
tioa of strychnine, which exactly imitate the tetanic symptoms in every 
t ; " that IB the symptom I presume you have been describing ; you ^rther say,.. 

¥^e nay ask what is the nature of the morbid process set up in these centres ? to this 
it may be confidently replied, as the result of repeated examinations, that it is not 
iidammation, nor mything allied thereto ; ** this is the passage : ** And it may with 
(pane as much certainty be afirmed that it is a situation identical with that which 
sttychmne produces ; " do you adhere to that ? I have no doubt the peculiar irritati<m 
of the nerves in tetanns is identical with the peculiar irritation of the nerves in strychnine 
poisoning. — ^IbeUeve tromatic tetanus admits of a great variety of symptoms, does it not? 
t should not say a great variety. — Sometimes one set of muscles are affected, at other 
tones others ? I do not know there is such a very marked difference as that. — ^Are there 
not many cases with which you are familiar of tromatic tetanus where the wounded 
Ihnb is affected ? Yes, but the limbs became affected late. 

Lord CAXFBEI.L. — ^Yoa know no instance of the limbs being affected before the jaw ? 
1 4o not reeoHect any. 

Mr. Grove, — ^Are you speaking from what you have seen or read ? From what I have 
teen or in what I have read I do not recollect any instance where the limbs were affected 
before the jaw. — Are you familiar with Dr. Curling's book ? I am sorry to say 1 am 
not. — ^In the ease in your book you state, " It fortunately happened that we were able to 
have a poat-mortem examination under very fsivourable circumstances ; it was made only 
ibnr honra after death, when, if there had been any morbid appearances, they would 
have been fSree firom the fellacy of post-mortem change ; ** is not the fact of a recent 
examination of the spinal cord in tetanic affections of importance, an examination shortly 
ifter death? In a pathological point of view it is. — ^Would it not be liable to the fallacy 
^Uch you speak of here, post-mortem change, if it were deferred as late as two months 
after death? There is to a certain extent a fallacy; there are morbid appearances 
iradneed by wounds after death, which sometimes simulate diseased conditions before > 
andi. 

Lord Cajipbell. — ^If there are no diseased appearances when examined some tima 
after death, could there have been diseased appearances if the examination had been prior 
to it? I flunk, if certain diseased appearances had existed before death, they would be 
iteogninUe as long as the spinal cord was itself to be recognised. 

Ifr. Orote. — ^Decomposition would alter the structure of the spinal cord ? The signs 
of deeomposition-are sufficiently evident, and they would be distinguished. — Supposing 
the ipine to be affected by decomposition, would not what may be called the diseased 
ioAeaing of the spine previous to death be confused or obliterated ? You would not be 
aUe to speak with certainty as to simple softening, if the examination had been long after 
You say in your book, "There was however," in the case which you have 
of, '^ as 1 had anticipated, no morbid appearance which seemed to offer any 
ation of the disease ; the nervous centres, both brain and spinal cord, were per- 
kidj healthy ; perhaps the brain contained a little more blood than usual : a fact not to 
bo wondered at when we consider the violence of the paroxysms ; the grey matter of the 
tnin was perfectly natural, and its demarcation peculiarly distinct: indeed, the reniark- 
■bk dutinetnesa may have been morbid, and may have indicated an undue functional 
wtMtf of thoie parts;" you say, with reference to the same subject, "This case illns- 
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trates the little hope we hare of obtaining by post-mortem ezaminatioii any other than 
negative information as regards the particular state of the nervons system:" speaking 
with regard to tetanus, is it not that the indications in tetanic disorders are slight, and 
difficult of sdznre ? Not during life.^But after death ; I am asking you witii regard to 
the post-mortem? Yes, there is nothing in the post-mortem examination on which any 
one could positively say that the patient died flrom the ordinary disease of tetanus. — ^If 
granules or small bodies were discovered in the membrane of the spine, would that be 
considered as not an unlikely cause of tetanus ? No. — You think it would not ? I think 
grannies on the spinal cord, such as I have heard, are not likely to cause tetanus. — ^Ara 
you aware, in several cases the deposition of small bony patches has been observed in 
the anacroid tonic in cases of tetanus? I have observed such myself in cases where 
there has been no tetanus. — I am asking you as to cases of tetanus where those have 
been observed ? I am not aware of that. — Do vou know any cases which have been 
attended by Mr. Travers ? No. — ^In the cases of the animals to whom strychnia was 
administered, did you observe, after the attack had come on, a remarkable intolerance of 
touch, they could not bear to be touched ? I could scarcely call it an intolerance of 
touch : by touching them, the spasms were apt to be excited. — ^Did you observe, in any 
of those cases of animals, that they went off into a second spasm immediately they were 
touched? Yes. — ^Is not that commonly observed in animals poisoned by strychnine? 
Yes. — Did not th^ retain that identity for some time after the passing off of the fit ? 
As long as the influence of the poison lasts, I think that remtuns. — For a considerable 
time : some hours ? I cannot specify time : as long as the influence of the poison acts. 
— Can you ^ive it to me approximately ? I cannot tell. — ^Did you examine the animals 
that were killed by strychnine anatomically ? Yes. — Did you observe the heart ? Yes. 
— ^Was not the right side of the heart generally ftdl ? I think not. 

Lord Campbell. — ^How were they ? Empty, I think, generally ; and the heart con- 
tracted. 

Mr. Grove. — Can you call to mind sufficiently the state of the heart in the majority of 
cases you have examined? In the majority- of cases I have seen, I have seen the heart 
contracted. — When did you see those cases? At various times. — Recently? Not very 
lately ; I have not made any experiments lately. — Did you take any memorandums of the 
4symptoms of the examination ? I dare say I did at the time ^I cannot lay my hands on 
them. — When were the last you saw on the subject ? Some years ago. — Can you unde^ 
take to speak distinctly from your recollection as to the state of the heart ? Yes. — And 
that it was generally empty ? Yes, not distended. — On both sides ? On both sides.^ 
What do you consider the cause of death in those cases where strychnine -was admim- 
atered ? I think the cause of death is partly due to the difficulty of action of the resmra- 
tory muscles, but chiefly due to a seneral nervous exhaustion which the violence oi the 
paroxysm produces. — ^Would not the difficulty of action of the respiratory muscles pro- 
4ucing death tend to leave the heart full ? I do not think it has asphyxis. — Then I think 
I may take you as differing from the great mass of authorities on strychnia ? I do not 
know ; I think there are oifferences oi opinion on that subject. — By Dr. Taylor, and 
various other authorities, is it not generally given, on the ground that asphyxia is the 
cause of death? I think it is not generally laid down that animals die with troe 
asphyxia. — ^After describing the symptoms, Dr. Taylor says, ** The symptoms soon oeaae 
after a short interval ; the chest is so fixed as to give it an appearance of suffocation : 
after several of such attacks, the patient dies asphyxiated :" do you agree with that 7 
No, I do not affree with that. — Nor with an3r of those medical authorities who take the 
same view ? 1 think if animals died asphyxiated, you would have invariably the tiffA 
nde of the heart fhll of blood, which is not the case. — I find Dr. Christikm, in hig book 
describing the paroxysm, says, ** At length a fit takes place more violent than any befbve 
h, and the ammal perishes suffocated," which means pretty much the same Uuag af 
asphyxiated, does it not? The expression is often used loosely, I think. — ^Both exprca- 
sions are suffiocated? I think "suffocated" is used more loosely than ** asphyxisted ;" 
a person with spasm of the glottis will die with what is called asphyxia. — If the nnhaal 
dies asphyxiated, the right side of the heart is filled with blood ? I think that is the 
nanai result. — ^Do you know that morphia produces convulsions ? Persons sometimH 
have convulsioiia after poison by morphia ; I think they are more of an cpileptie cha- 
racter; I never witness^ them. — You know such fh>m your reading? Yes. — ^Marphia 
is a vegetaUe alkali, I believe, as strychnine is? — Yes. — What would be the time in 
which, after morphia, symptoms of convulsions would come on ? I should think vcty 
late. — Later than in str^'chnia ? It depends on the dose entirely. — Generally, wcihld yon 
think it later than strychnia? I cannot answer the question ; it is not a sabjeet I ^' 
devoted utteation to, — ^In any case of strycbma that yoii have observed, or had an i 
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J «f iritiiieflBiiigk have jroa Men the paroxysms come on as late as an hoar and a half 
r the administmtkm of the poiBon? I cannot answer ; I cannot say. 

LorL CSaxvbsll. — ^Toa nnist ask how the poison was administered ; whether in liquid, 
evhowf 

Ifr. Grvoe, — I ask in any ease, whether taken in liquid or otherwise, the paroxysms 
hsfe eome on as late as an hoar and a half? I cannot remember. — ^Have yon seen, in 
CMescf tmrnals, the jaw fixed ftrismns) in cases of strychnia poisoning? I think not, 
fa ny marked way : I hare no aoubt the mnscles of the jaw may be affected to a cer- 
'~~ extent^ bat not in the mariced way that is the case in tetanus.— Can you recollect 
^ L to say whether trismus is not a frequent effect from strychnia ; I will not say an 
Ue one? 

JjbkA. Cahfbell. — ^Hare you seen it ? I cannot positively charge my recollection on 
HiBt point. 

Re-examined by the Attorney- General, 

At all events, if it is a symptom, though not in a marked way, at what period of the 
iftctJon does it generall]^ come on ? I should expect it would come on soon. — But joa 
ha?e not seen it? No ; it is not a marked symptom according to my observation. — ^^ow, 
iriiatever may be the true theory as to the emptiness of the heart, where the patient 
dies horn tetanus or tetanic convulsions, is it the general appearance after death that the 
heut shoold be emptjr ; I mean as resulting from that disease ; 1 am speaking generally ; 
in death from what you call tetanus, do you expect to find the heart empty ? I should 
not expect to find anything peculiar about the heart. — In the cases that have come under 
jronr obeervationy have you seen persons opened afterwards, and post-mortem examina- 
tions held after death, where death has aiisen from ordinary tetanus, in wluch the heart 
has been nsaaUy found empty ? The heart is not filled ; I have no doubt blood is some- 
times contained in the heart — ^Did you find the distinction in that respect between the 
ene of or^mary tetanus and the case of tetanic convulsions after strychnia ? Nothing 
▼eryl marked ; my impression is the heart became strongly contract^ — ^Do you mean 
after strychnia ? Yes, more so than after ordinary tetanus. 

Lord Cajcfbbll.— Then the spasm extends to the heart ? The spasm, I think, extends 
to the heart. 

The Attomey-Oeneralr-That would expel the blood from the heart ? That would 
1 the blood from the heart ; though it might not expel all the blood, it would prevent 
lent dilatation of the heart to receive its full supply. — ^My friend asked you whether 

_ J were any cases of convulsions of the milder form going up to the extreme climax 
of tetanic rlfiaity ; are the distinctions marked? would a inSical practitioner have any 
tOxxAtj in knowing a case of general convulsions as distinguished from a case of tetanic 
eoBvalnons? I think not. — ^You have said it would be desirable, in a pathological point 
of view, to exanune the spinal cord recently after death, with a view to detect any ab- 
Bormal condition of it : did you hear the description given by the gentlemen who did 
examine it ? Yes. — ^From their description did it appear to you that those parts were in 
waeh a condition that any such indication of disease nugfat have been discovered ? I thmk 
■a. — My friend i^poke of bony patches ; would those have been discovered? Certainly. — 
Would there have been any difficulty in discovering them ? None whatever; they do not 
■adergo any deoompoeition after death, at least not for a veiy considerable time. — Taking 
the examination at that period, you heard it mentioned, I dare say, that the extremities 
«Mifesf4Nl still the same riffidity ; that the muscles were of the same rigid kind ? Yes. 
— Does that give you any i&A ? It struck me as a very remarkable feature in the case. — 
In what nqN!Ct? I cannot speak with absolute certainty on the case, but it is a feature 
idiieh is quite new to me ; I doubt whether it occurs in ordinary tetanus. — Have you 
any means of knowledge in that respect ? I have only hesutl <me fact, since this trial 
h^yuiy which l^as a case in which a cat was poisoned by strychnine, and the muscles con- 
timnd to be rigid fbr six days after death. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — You have not heard it on oath during the trial ? No. 

The Attometf'Oenera.h — You did not see it yourself? I did not. — Can you tell me 
whether in cases of ordinary tetanus that rigidity of the muscles continues for so long a 
period ? I cannot ; I have inquired on the point, and I cannot ascertain the fEu:t. 

Sir BENJAMIN BRODIE sworn.— -Examined by Mr. James, 
fir Be^junin, I believe you were surgeon at St. George's Hospital for many years ? Yes. 
*-Toa have had, I need not ask you, a very extensive practice ? A considerable practice. 
■^In the course of your practice have you liad under your superiutendcnce many cases of 
death from tetanus ? A great many. — Is death from idiopathic tetanus in this country 
freqnent or rare ? According to my experience very rare. — ^Thft otd\na.r^' de3.t.h Ccqul 
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tromatic tetanus ? Tei.—- Have yofa attended during the trial careftilly to the description 
of the symptoms ffiven on the Monday, night and the Tuesday night attending the death 
of Mr. Cook ? Yes, I attended to them. — In your -oiMnion are the symptoms those of 
tromatic tetanus or not ? As far as the spasmcdic contraction of the muscles goes, the 
imi^itoms resemble those of troms^tic tetanus ; as to the course which the symptoms took, 
toat was entirely different. — Did you attend to the detail of the narration of the attack 
on the Monday nis^t? Yes, I did. — And its ceasing, and the patient being comfortable 
and composed dunng the Tuesday? Yes. — And then the attack again about 10 minutes 
before 12 on tiie Tuesday night? Yes. — ^Will you explain what you mean; in what 
respect they are different from tromatic tetanus ? The ^mptoms of tromatic tetanus 
always be^n, as fiir as I have seen, very gradually; the stiffness of the lower jaw being, 
I believe, invariably the symptom first complained of; at least, so it has been in my 
experience : then the contraction of the muscles of the back is always a later symptom, 

Senerally much later; the muscles of the extremities are affected in a much less 
egree than those of the neck and trunk, except in some cases where the injury has 
been in a limb, and an early symptom has been a spasmodic contraction of the muscles of 
that limb ; I do not myseli recollect a case in which, in ordinary tetanus, there was that 
contraction of the muscles of the hand which I understand was stated to have existed in 
this instance : then ordinary tetanus rarely runs its course in less than two or three days, 
and often is protracted to a much longer period ; I know ontf case only in which the 
disease was said to have terminated in 12 hours. 

Lord Campbell. — In so short a time as 12 hours ? But probably in that case the 
early symptoms had been overlooked : then I never knew these symptoms of ordinary 
tetanus to last for a few minutes, then subside, then come on again after 24 hours ; I 
think that those are the principal points of difference which I perceive between the sym- 
ptoms of ordinary tetanus and those which I have heard described. 

Mr. James, — Sir Benjamin Brodie, you are aware, of course, of the tetanus or tetanic 
convulsions which are the result of strychnia ? I have not witnessed them. — But as t 
surgeon do you know the effect on animal life ? 

Lord Campbell. — ^Do you know of experiments on animal life by strychnine ? I have 
not made any myself. 

Mr. James, — In yoxic opinion was this a disease of the ordinary kind of tetanus, either 
tromatic or idiopatmc? I do not believe that death here arose m)m what we ordinarily 
^dl tetanus, either idiopathic or tromatic— Did you ever know a death from tetanus as 
the result of sore throat ? Never. — Or the result of a chancre ? Never, I never heard of 
it — Or any other form of syphilitic disease ? I never heard of a case. — In ^ur judgment 
are the symptoms of deam consistent witii a fit of apoplexv such as you have heard 
described? No, they are not. — Or epilepsy? Perhaps I had better say at once that I 
never saw a case in which the svmptoms that I heard described arose from any disease: 
when I say that, of course I refer not to particular symptoms, but to the general conne 
which the symptoms took. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant 8hee. 

Have you had any experience of idiopathic tetanus ? I believe I remember one cafB 
in our hospital in the physicians' ward, which was shown me as a case of idiopathic 
tetanus, but I doubted its deserving the name of tetanus. — ^I presume it was a very^ slif^ 
case, then, of tetanic convulsions ? Yes ; I do not remember the particulars. — Conffldeniig 
how rarely comparatively tetanus is witnessed at all, would you think that the description 
of a chambermaid and of a provincial medical man who had only seen one case of tetaniis 
oonld be relied upon by you to state what description of disease the dis^ise observed watf 
I most say I thought the description very clearly given. 

Lord Campbell. — He is asked, assuming what the witness says is correct. 

Mr. Babon Aldebson. — It is not the opinion of the witness, but the facts to w]dc|i 
the witnesses swear. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — On wluch of the two would you rely, supposing they differed, thft 
diambermaid or the medical man ? 

Lord Campbell. — ^That is hardly a proper question. 

Mr. Babon Aldebson. — It is a proper observation for yon to make, brother Shee. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — I find in Dr. Copland's book the syphilitic poison is sometimes 
the canae of convulsions ; is that so in your experience ? I have never seen it prodott 
convulsions, except as a consequence of disease in the bones of the head. 

The Court then adjourned for a short time. 
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Mr. HENRT DANIEL sworn.— Ezanuned by the Attomey-GmeraL 
I bdiere yoa have now retired from the profession ? 1 have. — ^Were you for many years 
waaegtoa to the Bristol hospital ? I was. — ^How many years ? Upwards of twenty-eight. — 
How lon^ were yon in the profession altogether before you left it? I was in practice 
Borij thirty years, and I was a student some eight or nine years. — Now, in the course of 
ytmr experience and practice had you occasion to see a good many cases of tetanus ? A 
eonriderable nnmber. — ^What should you say in round numbers ; in the whole about how 
■uy ? If I take it at a very small ratio of one a year, it would be nearly thirty. — You 
mst ha;Te seen near upon some thirty cases ? Yes, I should say certainly that number. 
—Were they all from wounds, or any other cases of idiopathic tetanus ? Not all from 
wounds ; there were two for certain idiopathic tetanus. — ^Did those two cases of idiopathic 
trtsmis tenninate &tally ? One did not, one did. — Do you agree with the other medical 
niitkaMn that have been called, that idiopathic tetanus is a thing of rare occurrence ? 
yieiy nre; I quite agree in that. — Now did you find in the cases of idiopathic tetanus 
that Mine under your observation any difference in the symptoms between them and 
tramatie tetanns ? There appeared to be a modified distinction from the symptoms of 
tramadc tetanus. — ^Not so severe ? Not so severe. 

Lofd Campbell. — Did that arise from internal causes rather than external influences ? 
Tfls, my Lord. 

The AHomey-GeneraL — Were you able to trace those two cases of idiopathic tetanus to 
snj particnlar cause ? I was not. — You have heard the other witnesses describe the 
caane in whidh the ^mptoms of ordinary tetanus run, do you agree in that from your 
ezperienoe ? I certainly do. — You heard the description given of the symptoms which 
leeompanied the attack of Mr. Cook before his death ? I did. — Does it appear to you 
that the circnmstances of his affection are distinguishable from those cases of tetanus 
which came under your extensive experience ? Most assuredly. — Will you point out any 
instance in wluch you found a marked difference? I should repeat very probably the 
words of Sir Bei^jamin Brodie. — We wish to have your own opinion of the cases that 
have eome under ^our own notice ? The tetanus, as far as my impression goes, invariably 
beffins with uneasiness in the lower jaw, followed by spasms of the muscles of the trunk, 
tad most f^ieqaently extending to the muscles of the limbs. — At what period are the 
masdes of the limbs affected? Generally towards the end. — Is lock-jaw a common 
symptom in these cases of tetanus ? Almost invariably ; tromatic in particular. — At 
what period does that show itself? The commencement of lock-jaw is one of the earliest 
qmptoaiSp— Clenching of the hands, is that one ? I do not recollect that it was a frequent 
Sfmptom. — ^9bVL have seen it ? I think 1 have seen it, but I do not think clenching, a 
dsnehed hand, is an ordinanr symptom of common tetanus. — What is it, twisting of the 
iBet so as to turn it out ? Nd. — ^You do not remember that ? I do not remember that as 
a symptom. — Of those twenty or thirty cases that have come under your personal ex- 

C'ence what has been the ordinary duration ? I have endeavoured, since the subject 
been mooted, to recollect what was the shortest period, and I cannot recollect any- 
thing less than fhmi thirty to forty hours. — You cannot recollect a case that took less than 
fhm thirty to ibrty hours ? No, I cannot. — ^You must, as surgeon to the Bristol hospital, 
hi^e seen a good many cases of syphilitic disease ? I have. — Do you ever know a syphi- 
fitie sore producing tetanus ? No. — Now in your opinion can the symptoms which you 
have heara descriM in Mr. Cook be referable to apoplexy ? Certainly not. 

Lord Caxpbexl. — ^Wonld either the primary or the secondary symptoms of syphilis 
pradnce tetanns ? No. — ^You never knew of such a thing ? Never. 

The Attometf'Qenerdi. — ^You say you think the symptoms cannot be referred to 
apoplexy? Certainly not. — Or to epilepsy? No. — ^Both in the case of epilepsy and 
apoplexy is there a loss of consciousness ? There is. — In all the cases of tetanus that 
kttve eome under your observation has consciousness been retained to the last ? Through- 
oat all the period. — ^Now in the cases that have come under your experience have the 
•yll^>toms ever set in with their full power at the commencement, or have they begun in 
a mUder form and gone on gradually to a more complete development, ending in death ? 
They invariably have been continuous, without any interruption.— -So that you never 
beard of a case of several hours intervening, when the patient was totally free from 
ths disease ? Never. — My question was, whether the symptoms when thev did set iu in 
AoM eases exhibited their full powera at the commencement, or whether they gradually 
Mit on prctfressing ? They generally commenced very mild and gradually increased in 
intensity. — Bearing in mind all your past recollection and experience of the symptoms of 
tetanns in ordinary cases, in your judgment could the symptoms of Mr. Cook be referred 
to iUopathic or tromatic tetanns 9 In my judgment they could not. 

Lord Campbbll.— Can it be referred to any ^seaae ? 'Kone. 
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CroM-ezsmined by Mr. Grave, 
Do yoa not nad and know from yonr reading that there are many cases of tromatie 
tetanus where there is a long intennd between the symptoms ? I never knew snch a 
^ing occur. — ^I ask ^ou whether fWnn yonr reading yon do not know that there afe 
numerous cases-mentioned in wUch there was a long interval of some hours ? I am not 
aware of it — ^Have you read Dr. Todd's book? I have not — Have you read Mr. Car- 
ling's book ? I have not: you must recollect I have been out of practice some 17 or 18 
months. — ^I am not wishing to press you on anything that you do not recollect^ but it is 
important we should get at your knowledge : you have not read Mr. Curling^s bode ? 
I have not. — Have you read Dr. Copland on Convulsions ? No, I have not. — ^Then nn>- 
baUy you have not looked much into the reported cases of tetanus? Not of late. — Nor 
do you recollect your reading on the subject? No, I do not — Can you tell me whether 
excitement and irritation from vomiting are not given as the cause of tetanic convulsions? 
I am not aware of it. — Can you tell me from your rea^g or from your experience 
whether the symptoms of tetanic convulsions do not vary very much in different casei^ 
in some affecting one portion of the body, and in others another? ft may vary : as &r 
as my experience goes almost the leading symptoms always going the same continoou 
road. — I ask you, do they not sometimes affect some muscles of the body and at other 
times others ? I do not think that a pure ordinary tetanus does. — I do not know wiiBt 
you attribute to a pure tetanus ? I am speaking of the ordinary tetanus, trcnnatic. — Ton 
do not think they do vary ? I do not think they do to any CTeat extent ; -there may be 
an affection of a muscle in this man that there is not iu the other, in a leg or an anau— 
It is supposed to proceed, as we have heard from other witnesses, from the spine ? ^ 
cannot take upon me to say. — Can you tell me what the cause of death is in tetanie 
affections? it arises from exhaustion not unfrequently. — ^Do^ it not frequently arise 
from asphyxia ? Well, I do not like the term aspnyxia. — Can you supply me with one; i 
suffocation ? Yes, suffocation. — ^Arising from the absence of ability to respire ? Yes^— 
Is that a cause ? I think it might be ; I am not positive upon it — Have you seen post^ 
mortem examinations of persons who have died of tetanus ? Yes, I have ; it is a greet 
many vears a^^ — You cannot recollect that? Yes, I recollect the general outline.--^Can 
you tell me this ; whether as to persons dying of suffocation in consequence of impeded 
respiration, whether the heart is not found full ? I do not think it is in tetanus. — I sA 
you as to death from sufibcation ? Well, really I cannot tell. — ^The tromatic cases of 
course we understand are cases proceeding from wounds, and those wounds would forms 
very small proportion of the* cases that are followed by tetanus ? Yes, very smalls— 
Infinitesimally small ? Yes. — ^Would not that probably be the same if syphilis were tbe 
case ? I really could not say^ — ^Is not that a iair medical condnsion of one class of 
wounds ? I really do not understand you. — I will endeavour to make myself understood: 
of one class of wounds only an infinitesimally small proportion of the wounds prodoee 
tetanus ; would it not be the same in another class of wounds ? No. — ^Why not ? Beeaoie 
it has different tissues. — ^I am asking you as to the proportion; I am not asking you as 
to the effect of the wound on the body ; I should have thought you might have formed t 
judgment upon that : I should ask you whether, assuming for a moment that a syphilitie 
wound might produce tetanus, would that be only in certain instances ? ^ To tell you the 
truth I do not understand your question. — It seems to me my question is not a dii&c^ 
one ? It might not be to his Lordship, but it is a question that is difficult to me. — Ov 

Ton recollect enough of the post-mortem to state anything as to the spine or brain f 
recollect the post-mortem examination of cases of tetanus sufficiently well to say thit 
there was not any direct alteration of the normal condition of any part of the body tW 
accounted for the tetanus affiection. 

Be-examined by the AHomey^eneral, 
I understand you the examination, however recently after death, of the spinal ooi dtj|d 
marrow never, in any case that you know of, gave any indication or showed anyotfV 
'fhmi which the tetanus could be derived? Never the slightest. 

Mr. SAMUEL SOLLY sworn.— Examined by Mr. W^^y. 
I believe yon are sux^geon at St. Thomas's Hospital ? I am. — ^For how many yeanhsn 
you been engaged in hospital practice ? I have been connected with St Thomas^ Hosfilil 
as lecturer ma surgeon twenty-ei^ht years. — ^During that time have you witnessed mMf 



\ of tetanus ? Yes, I have.— Can you state to the court about how many ? 

find it difficult to state exactly how many ; but I had six or seven under my own care, tfd 
I have seen firom ten to fifteen more ; but I do not bear more than that in mind. — I h^6099 
they have been all cases of tromatic tetanus ? There is one case in which I was douhlfrl 
whether it was tromatic or idiopathic ; the wounds were so slight and the syo^toiiif to 
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■DuU, thst it wu ooettbnable.— The rest were decidedly tromatic ? The net were de- 
—^-^^ tromatir, — Siiimosiiig that to be an idiopathic tetanus, did the symptoms difiEer in 
vq^esa from the other cases of tromatic tetanus? They were dower in their 
" generally rather milder. — Would von inform us of the shortest period that 



hffot the CMes of tetanus you have witnessed occupied before the disease arrived at a 
fUAf I Ota remonber none under thirty hours. — ^In those oases did the symptoms set 
m frequently at first, or did they ^pradually increase in intensity ? Always progressing. 
Kow yon have heard the description ^yen by the witness of Mr. Cook's attacks on the 
Monuy and the Tuesday ? I have.— Does that account differ from what took place in 
the eases of tetanus to which you have referred ? It differs essentially. — Will you state 
in what respect? In all the cases of tetanus that I have seen there has been a marked 
eijuession of the countenance, that is the first symptom ; it is a sort of grin ; it is so 
peeaHnr, Ast having once seen it you can never mistake it. — In what other respects do the 
<a8flsfiflkr? More particularly in this &Lct, that in the symptoms which I have heard 
delided there were violent convulsions on the Monday, but I believe on the Tuesday the 
iadlfidiial was entirely free from anv discomfort about the face or jaw. — In the cases that 
ki^Te come under your notice, have the symptoms been continuous ? Always continuous ; 
■id that expression of the countenance and the more or less fixedness of the jaw is the 
iHt Bjinptom that does appear. — In ordinary tetanus, which portion of the body is first 
sffieeted py the spasm, the trunk or the limbs ? The muscles of the face first, then the 
mnades cf the jaw, then the trunk, and then the limbs. — In your judgment were the 
symptoms described in Mr. Cook's case referable to apoplexy or epilepsy V — No. — Or to 
SDy other disease ? No ; to neither apoplexy nor epilepsy, nor any disease that I have ever 



Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee, 

Tea ssy that in aJl the cases that you have seen there was a marked expression of the 
ooantenftnce, a sort of grin ; is there a Latin term for that, which is known ? Yes, 
rina tardfmkntBd — ^Is not that very common in all forms of violent convulsions ? No, it is 
not common. — Does it not frequently occur in all violent convulsions which assume, 
without being tetanus, a tetanic form and appearance ? Yes, it does. — ^Are they not a 
Tsry nnmenms class ? No, they are not numerous. — Is it not very difficult to distingiush 

^ between them and idiopathic tetanus? In the onset, but not in the progress. — I think 

jasePi V^ *^J y^^ have only seen one case of idiopathic tetanus? I have only seen one. 
JL fonj Lord Campbell.— And that was a doubtful one. 

Mr. Serjeamt Shoe, — ^When you answered that question of mine you fipoke from your 
leading and not fhnn your experience ? I did not know your question applied to idiopathic 
tetsnos alone. — ^Does epilepsy sometimes occur in the midst of violent convulsions ? Epi- 
lepsy itself is a disease of a convulsive character. — I am aware of that ; but you heard the 
aeconnt that was given by Mr. Jones of the few last moments before Mr. Cook died ? Yes, 
I didd — ^That he uttered a piercing shriek, fell back and died ; did he not ? Yes. 

The AUonmy^Omeral, — I beg your pardon ; there was an interval. 

Mr. Serjeant Siee, — ^No, no ; five or six minutes. 

Lord Campbell. — He died very quietly. 

The Wibusv. — ^I heard the description of the shriek, with the convulsion ; but it was 
the ihziek that called the medical man into the room. 

Mr. Serjeant iS%«^.— That was at the height of the attack? Yes.— Tell me whether 
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:o 8^ f^ thst last shriek and the paroxysm that occurred immediately afterwards, would not that 
body c^ bear a strong resemblance to epilepsy ? In some respects it bears a resemblance to it. — 
Ale sU ^leptic convulsions — I do not mean epileptic convulsions designated by scientific 
men as of the epileptic character — are they all attended with an utter want of oonscious- 
aew? No, not all. — Does not death by convulsions frequentl]^ occur without leaving any 
tiiee in the body behind it ? Death from tetanus, accompanied with convulsions, leaves 
sddom any trace behind ; but death from epilepsy leaves a trace behind it generallv.-<^ 
Whit trace? Soipe few effusions of blood on the brain, or congestion of the vessels. — 
Does it not fluently happen that convulsions that have not assumed the peculiar features 
^^MMkl ^•p^^P^y destroy life and leave no trace in the body ? I am not aware 5 it has not come 
7^^^ whnin my own cognizance. 
gggi^ Lord Campbell. — ^Have you known it in infants ? I have seen comparatively little of 

I ^ fte ^sease in infants. 
I cut.t' Re-examined by the Attorney-General, 

-1 be&P Are the convulsions that take place in epilepsy of a tetanic character ? Not at all, 

i danifi' ni I have seen a great deal of the convulsions of epilepsy.— Are the^ ever accompanied 
ipUBf' hj gl<»iAtiig of the hands that we have heard descnbed, or the distortion of the feet and 
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toes ? The oonTulsknis firom epilepfy are acoompanied with everything. — Permanent 1 
Not permanent. — Why do yon aay that in the case of Bir. Cook, according to tin 
symptoms yon hare heard described, he did not die from epilepsy ; why do you sag 
so? There were none of the symptoms of epilepsy ; when the patient dies with epilepq 
he dies perfectly unconscious, his consciousness is entirely gone. — But my friend askei 
you just now whether there were not some cases of epilepsy in which consciousness wai 
not entirely gone ? Some cases of convulsive disease similar to epilepsy. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee.—Ofihe epileptic character. 

The AUornev-Oeneral, — ^Are you able to sa^ this was not such a case ? I have nevei 
seen any case of convulsive disease at all like this. — My learned friend asked you whethei 
there were not fbrms of convulsions that were similar to tetanic convulsions, and you said 
there were some that were so .in the onset, but not- in the progress ; will you point out 
wherein the distinction rests as regards the progress of the disease between the two 
sorts ; my friend put to you a question as to whether there were not some forms d 
convulsions ? Yes ; the ulceration of the brain from injury will produce convulsioni 
which wiU terminate in death ; a sudden injury to the spiual cord will produce convul- 
sions which will terminate in death; irritation of the teeth in infants will produce 
convulnons. — Are those convulsions in their onset similar to the convulsions of tetanos? 
No, they are not ; and there is no progressive movement, there is no appearance about the 
ihoe or jaw of having tetanus ; I have never missed that. 

Mr. HENRY LEE sworn.— Exammed by Mr. Bodkin, 
You are surgeon to the Lock Hospital ? I am surgeon to King's College and the 
Lock Hospital. — How long have you been professionally acquainted with the Lock 
Hospital? Some eighteen years. — Is that an establishment particularly devoted to 
syphilis ? It is. — Exclusively ? Exclusively. — Could you in round numbers mention 
about* the number of syphilis cases that have come under your notice during your 
eighteen years? At present I suf^xMC it is not less than 3000 cases a-year at King^i 
CoUe^ and at the Lock Hospital. — In many of those cases have you seen syphilitis 
affieetums of the throat ? I have seen a considerable number. — And also that phase of 
the disease called chancre ? Yes. — Qave you ever known an instance in which either d 
those forms of disease have terminated in tetanus ? No, never. — Have you had any 
experience yourself in cases of tetanus ? Not much. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Will either primary or secondary symptoms of syphilis prodnse 
tetanus ? I have never seen nor have I read of a case ; I have heard of one. 

Dr. ROBERT CORBETT sworn.— Examined by Mr. James. 

Are you now'a physician practising at Barhead, near Glasgow ? I am. — In September^ 
1845, were you medical derk to the Glasgow Royal Infirmary? I was. — Do yoa 
remember a patient being in the hospital of the name of Agnes French ? I remember 
one with a name like that ; I think she was called Senet. — Is that the same person 7 R 
is the same person. — What name did she pass by in the hospital ? Agnes Sennet— 4)ii 
she die on the 29th of September, 1845? She did. — Now was it ascertained that her 
death was occasioned by strychnia pills ? The patients in the ward said that she hlA 
taken the strychnia pills, and she died with symptoms of poisoning from strychnia.-* 
Now did you see her shortly before her death ? I saw her at the time she was under tki 
synmtoms. — ^Under the influence of poison ? I had seen her during the day before ttet 
perlectiy well. 

Lord Campbell. — For what was she a patient in the hospital? She had been itSspk 
m for a disease in the head. — ^And was she perfectly well ? Yes ; on that day, the if 
shewed. 

Mr. James, — She had taken some strychnia pills that had been placed there foraaoM 
paralytical patient? Yes. — ^Were you called to her when she was under the influeneeflf 
poison ? I was. — Where did you find her ; was she in bed or in the ward ? She «!> 
m bed when I saw her. — ^Will you describe her symptoms when you saw her sufifering tM 
or under the infiuence of this poison ? There was a retraction of the mouth and facet no^ 
•ofFhsed and red, the pupils dilated, the head was bent back, the spine curved, and the pi^ 
rigid and hard like a board. — How were her arms ? Her arms Were stretched out aal 
h^ hands clenched, severe paroxysms recurring every few seconds at short intervals.^ 
How long was it before she died ? She died in about an hour and a quarter after takta 
the medicine ; after taking the pills. — ^They were pills, as you have said ? Yes. — Bi* 
long did the paroxysms last from the time you were called to her until death ? I thiak 
when I was called to her they did not last so long ; they increased in severity. — ^From Al 
time you were called to her until her death, what time elapsed ? The paroxyma lii^ 
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]«arly an hour. — Do you know what quantity there was of the strychnia that she took ; 
[ think yon haye the prescription that was made up for the paralytic patient? There 
should be a quarter of a grain in each pill. — Was it ascertained how many pills she 
took? Yes, three pills. — Were those pills for the paralytic patient to take on each 
sight? Each night, or night and morning. — ^And this girl, as you say, took three of 
t2iem? Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee, 

You say there was a retraction of the mouth ? The angles of the mouth. — ^Was that 
continuous ? It was continuous, but it was worse at times. — Did it continue after death ? 
I do not think I observed it after death. — ^Did the clenching of the hands continue after 
death? In my report I think I said the hands were semi-bent — ^Did the clenching 
eoDtinue after death ? No, they were not clenched. 

Lord Campbei;,l.— How were they ? Something in this form. (^The witness described 
the form,') 

The Attorney-General. — Partially clenched ? 

Lord Campbell. — ^They were not clenched, but semi-bent? That was a few hours 
after death. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — Is not that semi-bending of the hand a very common thing in 
cases of death by violent convulsions ? I think it is. — ^You say she died in an hour and 
a quarter after taking the medicine ? Yes. — How long after taking the medicine was she 
Attacked by the symptoms ? Twenty minutes. — Did you try to make her vomit with a 
feather ? Yes. — Did you fail ? She vomited partially, she did not vomit much. — Was 
that after giving her an emetic ? It was after giving her an emetic, and after tickling 
Hie fauces with a feather. 

Re-examined by the Attomey-OeneraL 

There was no spasmodic action ? There was a grinding of the teeth. The spasmodic 
action followed. She could not open her mouth to swallow anything. — ^There was not 
what is called lock-jaw in ordinary tetanos ? No. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — I have omitted to ask one question ; perhaps your Lordship will 
have the goodness to put it ? 

Lord Campbell. — Ask it yourself. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^Was she not in such a condition after she had taken the poison, 
that the mere touching of her sent her off into a paroxysm ? I do not recollect 
Dr. WATSON sworn. — Examined by the Attorney- General, 

You are one of the physicians, I believe, of the Glasgow Infirmary ? I am surgeon. — 
Do you remember the case of which the last witness has been speaking ? Perfectly well. — 
The case of Agnes Senet ? Yes, I do.— Were you called in to attend her ? Yes.— How 
ioOD after she was taken, do you know; after the syniptoms first began ? It must 
have been about a quarter of an ho)ir, I should think. 

Lord Campbell. — ^After she was taken ill ? After she was taken ill. 

The Attorney-General, — What state did you find her in ? Violent convulsions. — 
In what state were her arms? Stretched out and rigid. — In what condition were 
the muscles of the body ? They were also rigid. — ^Were they convulsed ? They were 
kept quiet by rigidity. — When you saw them they had become rigid ? Yes. — ^Did you 
observe anything abont her feet and legs ? They were also rigid.— What was the state 
of her breathing ? Just at that moment she did not breathe ; the muscles were kept quite 
quiet by the tetanic rigidity of the whole frame just for that second ; it was not carried 
OB at all ; it was during the excess of the time. — ^Did that paroxysm subside at all ? 
Yes, it subsided almost immediately. — Was it renewed afterwards? Yes. — ^And fresh 
paroxysms canfe on ? Yes. — ^After what interval ? After, a very short interval ; I cannot 
exact^ say how long. — How long was she dying ? About half an hour. — ^Did those 
paroxysms occur at intervals until it destroyed her? Yes. — ^What was the state of her 
consciousness during the time? She seemed perfectly conscious. — ^Did you observe 
anything about her hands ? I do not recollect the state of her hands. — ^Did you observe 
them after death? No ; I cannot recollect the state of them. — I do not know whether her 
body was opened afterwards ? Yes, her body was opened. — ^What did you find the con- 
dition of the heart ? It was stiff; the walls were stiff and the cavities empty. — I think 
you published an account of it ? My father did. — ^You do not remember the state of the 
angers and thumbs ? I do not 

Cross-examined by Mr, Grove, 

In the post-mortem examination what part of the\)ody did vou open first ? I cannot 
inswer that ; I did not make the inspection myBelf.— Was tba iieai^ o^ti^'^V^^^^^^hw 
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her ? The head ww opened/— I tnppoie if the hetd was opened first the blood irony 
flow oat, a great deal of blood? Jt might.— Would that tend to empty the heart? £ 
might do so. 

Be-eauunined by die Atiomej^GmuraL 

Were yon present at the post>mortem examination ? I was. — ^What was the conditiqi 
of the spinal cord ? Nothing particular.— With regard to health ? Quite healthy. — ^Yos 
saw nothing to indicate an abnormal condition there? Nothing. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Was tiie heart contracted ? Yes. 

Dr. JAMES PATTERSON sworn.— Examined by Mr. Weliby. 

In the year 1845 were yon an apprentice in the labon^ry of the Infirmary at 
Glasgow? I was. — ^Was it your business to dispense the prescriptions? It was.— 
Now do you remember dispensing a prescription in the month of December in that 
year for a paralytic patient of the name of M'Intyre ? I remember such a prescriptioa 
was dispensed. — Was it in the form of pills? It was. — Did they contain strychnine? 
They did. 

Lord Cabifbell. — ^What was the Tehicle to convey it ? They were made up of fiooi 
and syrup. 

Mr. Welfhy. — ^What quantity of strychnine? The prescription was four piUs, one 
grain and a quarter of a grain in each pill. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shoe, 

Is this flour and syrup the usual thing in which medicine of this kind is made 19? 
It is always the mode in which I have prepared them when in the laboratory. 

Mr. Baron Aldebson. — ^Was there any nobe about their being taken by another 
person ? There was. 

MARY KELLY sworn.— Examined by Mr. Bodkin. 

Were you, in September, 1845, in the infirmary at Glasgow ? Yes.— What were yoa 
doing there, as a nurse or a patient? A patient. — ^Was there a paralytic patient in tha 
same ward that you had to attend to ? Yes.— Was there also a patient who went by the 
name of French ? Yes. — Or Senet, who died shortly after you were there ? Yes. — Was 
she suffering from a sore head ? Yes. — In the course of the afternoon on which Senet 
died were you doing something with the wheel to the paralytic patient ? I was tamiaff 
it — ^It was to be applied to the skin fbr some purpose? Yes. — While you were doing 1M 
did the ^rl who hod the sore head eome up and ask yon some questions about her ? Sh» 
came up and asked me what I was doin^^---She asked you some questions about what yoa 
were doing ? Yes. — ^Were there some pills there which the paralytic patient was to take; 
was there a box with some pills in it ? Yes. — ^Whilc tiie girl with the sore head was these 
did you see the paralytic patient take one of those pills ? Yes. — Out of the box, ani 
swallow it ? Yes. — ^Was that according to the order that had been pven ? Yes. — That shi, 
was to take one pill at a time ? Yes. — After she had done that she handed the box with the 
other pills in it to the girl with the sore head? Yes, to French. — Did you see tiie jM 
with the sore head take any of those pills ? Yes, two. — She swallowed them ? Yes.— Dil 
she swallow only two, or did she take any more ? No ; I only saw her take two. — IM. 
she go and sit near the fire where there were some other patients sitting ? She came adf 
aat down by the ward fire. — Was she soon after that taken iU ? Yes. — ^About how ktf 
after she had taken the pills? About an hour and a half altogether from the time Aa mi 
taken them. 

Lord Campbell. — ^How soon after she had taien the pills was she taken in ? I tluBk 
about three quarters of an hour. — ^In what way did she appear to be taken ill ; what did jtli 
observe ? She fell back on the floor, and I went for a nurse. — Did you then lift her miDi ' 
bed ? Yes. — You and the nurse ? Yes. — ^And a medical man, the dloctor, was sent fiirf 
Yes. — ^Did you notice her after she was put ujxm the bed ? Yes ; I went into the next hA 
to her. — ^Yon remained up some time after this ? Yes. — IHd you notice anything remaikp 
able about her after she was put upon the bed ? The nurse cut her clothes off; she new 
moved after she was put upon the bed ; she was just like a poker. — ^IKd you notice te 
hands? No, I did not.— Or her feet? No.— Were you with her when she died ? I W 
jnst aside of her. — ^Were you up, or in bed? Standmg on the floor. — Did she say WMfi 
thing ? No, she never spoke after she fell. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant 8hee, ^^ 

Jnst attend to me ; you are under a mistake about the time ; how long was it aite db 

took the pills that the symptoms of illness came upon her ? Well, I cannot rightiy 1di| 

itisBo long back ; from the time that she was carried to the bed was three quartm of m. 

boar.— How long was it from the time that she todi the pills to the time that she vp^mnA 
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' AbOQt three quarters of an hour. — ^Yon say the nurse was obliged to cut her clothes 
} Yes. 

GABOLINE HICKSON sworn.— Examined by Mr. J(tmc8, 

Were yon, in October, 1848, narse In the family of Mrs. Serjeantson Smith ? I was. — 
r6 now live at Sherbom, near Basingstoke ? Yes*— Were yon nurse there, or lady's- 
lA? Nnne and lady's-maid. — Were the family at that time residing near Romsey? 
BT were. — ^How far from Komsey ? About two miles. — In Hampshire ? In Hampshire. — 
the 30th of October in that year, 1848, was Mrs. Serjeantson Smith unwell ? Slie was 
inclBg teom weakness. — ^Wos there a Mr. Joues, a druggist, in Romsey, with whom yon 
Jt Ibr dmgs? There was. — Had a prescription been sent to Mr. Joues to make up for 
L Smith ? Yes. — Do you remember the medicine 1>eiug brought back from Mr. Jones ? 
|r-About what time in the day was it? In the afternoon, about G o'clock. — In what 
4 of medicine was it ? A mixture. 
Loid CamfbbUm — ^A mixture in a bottle ? Yes. 

Xr. Jtanea. — ^Did yon see your mistress take it ? I did.— How much did she take ? 
OBt half a wine-glass. — As nearly as you can recollect, about what time was it ; in 
morning or in the evening? In the morning. — Ou the following morning ? On the 
iomg morning.— About what time in the morning was it that she took it, as near as 
a can remember? About 5 or 10 minutes past 7. — It was in her bed-room? It was 
her b^-room. — ^Now, having given her that medicine, you left the room probably ? 
Bd.— How soon afterwards were you alarmed by the ringing of the bell ? About 5 
nates, or it might be 10. — When you went into your mistress's room in what state did 
« iDd her ; what first attracted your attention ? I thought she had fainted ; she was 
lofaig npon a chur. — Was she up or in bed ? From the bed. — ^In her night-dress ? 
her nignt-dress. — ^What did you find ; just describe it ? She appeared to suffer from 
lat I thought spasms. — ^You ran down and sent the coachman into Mr. Taylor's the 
rgeon? I did.— You then returned to your mistress's room ? Yes. — Now when you 
Buned did yon find some of the other servants in your niistress's room ? I did. — Assist- 
f Id support her? Upon the floor.— She was lying upon the floor? Yes. — What did 
D Botioe that she was doing? She screamed very much. — Loudly ? Loudly, but did 
t open her teeth. — Did she say anything to you about her arms or legs ? She asked 
I to have than palled straight. — Did you take hold of her arms or legs ? Yes. — In 
■I state did von find them ? Drawn up very much. — What did she say then to you ; 
■I did you do? She still screamed as if in great agony. — Did you throw some water 
m her; did she request some water to be thrown over her? Yes. 
X«ord Cakfbkuu — Did she reqncst it? Yes. — And you did so? Yes. 
Hr. James. — You say her arms and legs were drawn up very much? Yes. — Did yon 
Aee her feet? They were turned inwards. — Did you put hot water to her feet? I 
l^A bottle of hot water ? A bottle of hot water. — Had that any effect in relaxing the 
rt? None at all.— Shortly before she died did she make any request of vou to do 
■ething with her ? She said she felt easier a short time before she died. — Before she 
wk, the last words she uttered, did she say anything to you ? '* Turn me over."— 
U yon tarn her over? Yes, I did. — She was lying on the floor ? She was lying on the 
BK.— And how shortly after she said to you " turn me over," did she die? In a very 
V minntea.— Did she die tranquilly after you turned her over ? Very quietly. — You say 
VHTery shortly liefore she died that she said ** turn me over ?" Yes. — Was she conscious, 
ii Ab know ^ou during the whole time ? Quite well. — She addressed you, and knew 
oil Yea, quite well.— Now from the time tliat you gave her by mistake, the surgeon 
Bt iiby mistake, this medicine that morning, what was about the time until she died ? I 
aik about an hour and a quarter. — I think you said it was about from 5 to 10 miuutes 
te joa had given her the medicine before tlic bell rang? About that time. — About 
iv mnch of the medicine did she take in the glass ? About half a wiueglossful. ji 

Cross-examined by Mr. Qrove, 

Hie 5 or 10 minutes that you speak of, was that after taking the medicine? Yes, 
\tr taking the medicine. — From the time you saw her in the spasms when yon were 
led «p, could she after that at all sit up ? No, not all.— When you endeavoured to 
iighten her limbs, I presume it was when she was in the paroxysms, the stift' rigid 
ratyims? Yes.— What was the effect of the cold water? She did not seem to take 
y BOtice of it. — Was she then in the paroxysms? Yes.— How long fits had she alto- 
Ihcr? She only seemed easy for a very short time before her death. — Was it a con- 
rvl leenrring fit? Continuous.— It lasted about an hour ? About an hour or an hour 
i ft qnarter. — Were her teeth clenched during the whole time ? Quite close. 
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Re-ezamiiied hj the A iio rmef f- GmteraL 
Tou ny it lasted an hoar and a quarter ; do I nndentand yon to say the fit lasted aa 
hoar and a qaarter? From the time I gsve her the medicine until she died. — ^How aooa 
after yoa gaye her the medicine did &e fit come on ? I irent in in aboot five or tea 
minntn a&r that — ^Was she all the whole of the time firom the fit coming oa stiff? She 
-was only relieved for a very short time. — ^How long before her death ? A yoj few ■£- 
nates. — Was she consdoos all the while ? Quite conseioos. 

Mr. FRANCIS TAYLOR sworn.— Examined by Mr. WeUnf. 

I beliere yon are a surgeon and apothecary at Romsey ? I am. — ^Were you so in fiie 
year 1848? 1 was. — ^Did you attend Mrs. Serjeantson South? I did. — Do you rs* 
member being summoned to her house one morning, and on going there you fiMud 
her dead ? Tes, I do. — ^About what time in the mormng did you get there ? Soon afler, 
between eight and nine o'clock. — I believe the body was lying on the floor by the bed- 
side ? The body was lying on the floor between the bed and some piece of fumitare ia 
the comer. — Did you observe in what state the limbs were ? They were pointed out by 
Caroline Hickson. — ^Did you observe them ? The hands were very much contracted. 

Lord Campbell. — ^The hands were clenched ? Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. Wel^y. — And the legs? The feet were contracted, turned inwards ; the soles «f 
^e feet were hollowed up. 

Lord Campbell.— The sole and the heel were curved ? The toes were contracted a;^ 
the sole hollowed up. 

Mr. Welsby, — ^Unnaturally so? Quite so; remarkably. — ^Did that appear to hare 
been from recent spasmodic action ? Yes, I should suppose so ; and the inner edge of 
each foot was turned up ; the foot was twisted. — Did you observe whether there was say 
extraordinary rigidity about the limbs ? They were rtrmarkably siiS. 

Lord Campbell. — Was the body still warm ? It was still warm. 

Mr. Wei^y. — ^And the limbs were remarkably stiff? They were. — ^Did you observe 
the eyelids ? Yes ; the eyelids were totally adherent almost to the eyeballs. — I bdiere 
the druggist who made up the prescriptions for the &mily was a person of the name of 
Jones? He was. — Did you see him shortiy afterwards running up to the house in a 
state of great excitement ? I did. — Did you subsequ^itly make a post-mortem exami- 
nation ? I did. — ^Had you ordered any prescription for this lady on the day befi>re ? No, 
I had not seen her for some time. — ^How long idTter death did yoo make the post-mortem 
examination? I think it was three days after. At that time did the contraction of the 
feet continue ? The contraction did continue of the feet, but it was gone off someidiat 
from the rest of the body. — Did you make a post-mortem examination ? Yes ; that was 
somewhat the position of the hands three days after death (describing). 

Lord Campbell. — Semi-bent ? Yes. 

Mr. Webby. — Did you find any trace of disease in the body ? Not any. — ^In wfcat 
condition did you find the heart? Contracted, and perfectiy empty : I wish to say abo 
that all the lai^ arteries leading to the heart were quite empty, and tiie blood was fioid. 
— ^Did you subsequently analyse the medicine of which she had taken a part? I ^ 
with Mr. Randall of Southampton. — ^What did you find it contained ? A large quanti^ 
of strychnia undissolved. — You say a large quantity ; can you say how much ? I knov 
it originally contained nine grains, of which Mrs. Smith had taken one-third, so tkit 
there were six grains left in the bottle. — Did you take out the stomach and bowdif 
Yes. — Did you make an examination of them to ascertain whether you could find mrf 
poison ? A very general one, the truth was so apparent of her having taken poison ii 
an easier manner. 

The Attomey-OeneraL — ^Did you find any ? Yes, as far as it went ; the ezaminatioB 
was not satisfactory, sufficient for me to swear to : I have no doubt from the rough tot 
that we tried ; we did not attend to that, because we had plenty oC proof without it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Sefjeant Shee^.' 
Does it not constanUy happen in the cases of death by ordinary convulsions that the 
bodv in various parts of it is verj much distorted ? I am not aware that it shows ate 
deau. — Does not the body remain in ordinary cases of death in the position in which tke 
deceased was at the time of death ? As a general rule, I should say not ; I should think not 
after death. — I think we have learnt in the course of this inquiry that it is usual to lay 
out a body very soon after death, immediately after death ; supposing that not to be 
done, does not the body stiffen ; does not the rigor mortis set in, and continue the corpse la 
the attitude in which tiie man dies ? Yes, one or two limbs would remain ; if an am 
WM8 left across the chest it would stiffen so. — If the hand were clenched when the man 
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Ucd, it would continue so ? I do not know of my own knowledge sofficiently as to those 
bete. — ^It may well be that corpses are so constantly laid out regularly, that in your ex- 
perimee it may just have happened ? There was a difficulty in laying out this body ; the 
■nklef were tied with some bandage, some handkerchief, to keep them together. 

Lord Caxfbell. — That you observed ? Yes ; I forget what the bandage was ; the 
tMM wished to tarn inwards, and they had to fasten them. I am speaking now from a 
reooUeetion of eight years. — ^The handkerchief was employed for what purpose ? To bind 
Ike ankles together. 

Ifr. Serjeant Slice. — You opened the body ; where did you commence in opening the 
body? The thorax and abdomen. — Did you then open the head? Not until after we 
hid finished the examination of the trunk. — Did you take out the intestines ? Part of the 
iatestinet ; the upper intestines. 

Reexamined by the Attorney-General, 

I do not know whether you examined the spinal cord — No. 

CHARLES BROXAM swoni.— Examined by Mr. Iladdicston, 

Were yon apprentice to Mr. Jones in 1848? I was. — ^^V chemist at Romsey? He 
was,^ — I believe you were his only apprentice ? Yes. — He has since died ? Yes. — Do 
JOB femember a prescription coming to be made up for Mrs. Seijeantson Smith ? I 
do. — I believe it was a mixture of salicine^ orange-peel, and water? It was. — Where 
WM the salicine kept? On a high shelf. — In a small bottle? In a small bottle. — 
Upon the same shelf was there a bottle of strychnia ? Yes. — And there was a mistake 
made, I believe, in the strychnia for the salicine ? There was. 

Lord Camfbeix. — ^The error was by mistaking the two medicines ? Yes. 

The Attoney-Gencrcd, — It is right to ask you, it was not done by you ; I will ask 
yon that for your own sake ; it was not your mistake, but your poor master's ? Yes. — 
And he destroyed himself afterwards ? Yes. 

JANE WITH AM sworn— Examined by Mr. James. 

In March last were you in attendance on a lady who died ? Yes. 

Lord Cajcpbell. — You need not mention the lady's name. 

Mr. Jmtes. — Do you remember her taking some medicine? Yes. — Do vou remember 
iller her taking that medicine she became ill ? Yes. — When she was irst taken ill, 
vliat did she complain of to you ? Of her back. — What did she complain of in her 
bMk ? She said *' Will you come to my back ?" — Did you attend upon her, and go to her 
ba^? Yes, I did. — What did you observe? Her head was thrown back, and I could 
■ot get at her back. — ^Was she in bed ? Yes. — Did you observe any twitching ? Yes, 
Ab had twitchings of the ankles. — What did you observe alx>ut her ? Her eyes were 
dnwn aside and staring, and when I put my hand in front of her she jumped up ; 
they did not at all relax their rigidity. — Do not mention the name ; but in your presence 
fid she request her husband to rub her ? 

Mr. Serjeant S/iee. — I must beg my friend not to ask these questions. 

Mr. James. — Did she make any rerjuest to her husband about her legs ? No. — Or 
herenns? No; not at that time. — When was it that you first observed, or when did 
Ae first complain of being ill in this way ? On the 2.5th of February. — When did she 
fie? On the 1st of March.— Now, after these attacks of which she complained, did she 
fet better before they came on again? Yes. — Had slie several attacks? I saw them; 
SM on Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, a slight one on Friday, and one on Saturday. 
Did she die on the Saturday ? She died on the Saturday. — When was the first attack ? 
Qd Monday the 2oth, the second on Wednesday the 27th, the third on Thursday the 
IIiIl— The fourth ? And on Friday a very slight one. — ^And died Saturday ; about what 
tiaewas it? It commenced about a quarter past 8, and she died at 20 minutes to 11. 
At eight? Yes. — Now, between these attacks, was she at times better? Yes. — ^And 
emposed ? Yes ; she was up on the Saturday afternoon. — Without asking you what she 
coBplained of at any one of these attacks, can ^'ou tell us what she complained of 
gnerdly in those attacks? Principally a pricking in her legs, and twitching of the 
■nsdcs in the hands, and she compared them to a galvanic shock ; she said she could 
soapare them to nothing else. — Now, during any of these attacks, did you hear her 
nqneit her hnsbaud to do anything to her legs and arms ? Yes, she wished them to be 
nfibed. — She died on Saturday; did she die in one of those attacks? Yes.— How 
Aortly before her death did Dr. Morley come ? She was dead when he came. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee. 

Yon have told my learned friend she rerjuested her husband to rub her arms and le^s ? 
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Yes. — ^Wag that at the commencement of the paroxysms, and before they had bei 
strong? Yes ; on the Saturday night she could not b«Lr her legs touched. — Was tha 
case at all times when the ispasms were strong upon her? Do you mean upon the S; 
day ? — At any time when the spasms were strong upon her? Ifes, upon the Saturdi 
Were the spasms stronger upon her on the Saturday than on the other days? ^ 
stronger. — ^What day was it she asked to be rubbed ? Every day except on Saturdi 
Now, she asked to be rubbed : were her limbs extended ? Yes. — Rigidly ? Yes. — O: 
Saturday, during the intervals between the spasms, did she ask to be rubbed ? No 
did not speak but once or twice during the Saturday. — During the intervals of the sp 
on the S^urday, did touching her bring the spasms on ? Yes. — Could she swallow di 
the spasms ? Wot on the Saturday ; she had a draught given her during the week.- 
not on the Saturday ? No ; her mouth was quite closed. — After death, was her body : 
Yes : I did not stay long in the house after her death ; I left it immediately. — ^l5o 
mean within a few minutes? Yes, 10 minutes. — ^Did she appear to be sensible o: 
Saturday ? From about half an hour to an hour I think she was insensible. — ^What 
of the day was that ? From a quarter past 8 till after 9. — How long was she insens 
The remainder of that -dmeshe did not speak. — ^You say she did not speak: hav< 
any reason to think that she was conscious ? Her eyes were so fixed we could no 
whether she was sensible or not. 

Re-examined by Mr. James, 
On the Saturday before she died were the spasms more violent than the othe 
which she had had ? A great deal. — ^Were they of the same kind, though more vio 
Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE MORLEY sworn.— Examined by Mr. Welsbi/. 

I believe you are a surgeon ? 1 am. — ^Were you the medical attendant upon the 
to whom the last witness alluded ? I was. — Had you been attending her for some 
before her death for a functional derangement ? For about two months. — Now, do 
remember seeing her on the Monday before her death ? I do. — Did you then ol)serv-( 
peculiarity about the body ? She was lying in bed apparently comfortable : w liilst b 
bedside I observed several convulsive twitchings of her arms. 

Lord Campbell. — You were standing by her bedside ? I was standing by her 
«ide. 

Mr. Welshy. — ^Were they slight or strong? They were slight; she had reco 
from a more severe attack. 

Lord Campbell. — She told you so ? She told me so. 

Mr. Welshy. — I believe you referred them at that time in your own mind to hyst 
Yes. — ^And you altered your me^cine in consequence? I did. — Did the same symj 
continue upon other days in that week ? I saw them once again during the week. 
#hich day ; do you remember ? I think on Thursday : I am not sure whether We 
day or Thursday. — ^Do you remember seeing her on the morning of Saturday, the di 
which she died ? I saw her on Saturday. — ^About what hour was that ? The midi 
the day : I am not sure of the hour. — She was apparently better then, was she not ? ] 
better. — ^In a composed state ? Quite in a composed state. — Did she complain to you 
attack that she had had in the night? She did. — What description did she give t 
it ? She spoke of pain and spasms, affections of the back and neck. — What kind oi 
tion ? Spasmodic : we may use the term shock in describing it — Is that the whc 
what she told you about it ? In substance. — ^Now, were you sent for on the Sab 
night hastily? I was. — 1 believe another medical gentleman went with you? 
Hobson. — I believe when you got there you were met with the announcement tin 
was dead? Yes. — Did. you go into the room where the dead body was ? We did.- 
you look at it ? We looked generally, but made no particular examination. — Did j 
the Monday, in company with another medical gentleman, make a post-mortem exa 
tion ? Yes. — First let me ask you, did you find in any part of the body any d 
which could account for death ? None whatever. — Were there any emissions ? No 
any wound or sore ?. No wound or sore except the place where a mustard poultio 
been placed. — Did you observe any particuljaT expression about the countenance 
peculiar expression of anxiety. — Did you observe anything exti-aordinary aboo 
hands ? The hands were semi-bent, the fingers curved. — And about the feet ? TIm 
were strongly arched. — Did you make a careful examination of the stomach and it) 
tents for the purpose of detecting, if you could, the presence of poison ? Yes, yrzA 
I believe you applied several colour-tests, as they are called ? Yes. — Will you d« 
them shortly ? I may generally say nitric acid, followed by proto-chloride of tin 
phuric acid, followed hy chloride of potash in the liquid and also in the solid state.- 
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]i€»8e the proper ehemical tests to be applied to deteet die presence of strychnia ? I bdieve 
;bo6e are the best : they are not the wbole ; but those are the best. — ^Did they in each ease 
produce the proper precipitate ? We produced the appearance characteristic of Atrychnia. 
^->-Qn each occasion? On ^ach occasion. — Did you afterwards make experiments by 
idminifitering some of the contents of the stomach to animals? Yes, we did, more by 
Aoculation than by administering. — What animals did you use? Two mice, two 
vtbits, and one guinea-pig: we inoculated with the stuff taken from the stomach: I 
f])0iUd say that was after the separation of the strychnine by chemical analysis. 

: IyordCAMPB£Li;..->-Withoat any addition ? Except the materials used in the amalysis. 

* "Mr. Welsbi/. — ^What result did you observe ? We observed in each of the animals more 
w less of the effects usually produced by the poison strychnia ? Will you describe them ? 
Greneral uneasiness, difficult breathing, convuMons of the tetanic kind, muscular rigidity, 
reaehing backwards, espeoiaUy of the head and neck, a violent stretching of the legs : that 
EbUowed in fear of the Animals : in one in two minutes. — ^Whioh was that ? The rabbit, 
mother in five minutes, and in the fourth in a little less than an hour, fifty-five minutes, 
—la the fourth ; you have only described three at present ? The guinea-pig suffered bat 
lUgfatly at first, and that animal, haying been left, was found dei^ afterwards the next 
day ; the fifth animal, a rabbit, exhibited very strongly marked symptoms of strychnia 
poiaon; it lay apparently dead for a while, but it recovered entirely. — And did you 
observe In the case of any of those animals whether the muscular rigidity continued after 
Aeath ? — It continued after death without any intermission: there was an interval of relaxa- 
tion, hat immediately after death the muscles became very rigid. — You mean more so 
than at the rigor mortis f Yes. — ^Now did you afterwards make a similar series of experi- 
ments on some animals with strychnia itself? We did, a great many. — In a solid or in 
a liquid form ? In both forms. — ^And were the symptoms and the results generally the 
same as those yoa have described in the case of the animals? Exactly. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Grove, 

Had you occasion, Mr. Morley, to observe in the case that you have been mentioning 
the recurrence of the spasms when the patient was touched ? The animals or the patient ? 
— ^The patient. No, I did not see the patient during any severe attack. — ^Did you observe 
that with the animals ? — I have firequently. 

Lord CAacPBELL. — ^When touched it brings on the spasms ? Yes, it brings on the 
spasms. 

Mr. Grove, — A very marked symptom, is it not? A very marked symptom," in 
animals very striking. — Like a gsUvanic shock directly you touch the animal that has 
been poisoned ? Yes, they give a sudden start, and it passes into a severe spasm. — Did 
yoa see in the patient that you have described to us, was she during the period of the 
time that you saw her in a state of insensibility ? Not at all. — ^Not at all during the time 
that you saw her ? No, not at all. — She could not swallow, I believe ? When I saw her 
die could swalloTf. — ^When was that ? During the week.---Did you see her during the 
tevere periods of the attack ? I did not. — ^Have you got here your minutes of the post- 
mortem ? I have not, I have a copy. — I will ask a few questions, probably you will 
McoUect enough to tell me, as to the post-mortem examination : the lungs, I believe, were 
congested ? Yes. — Very much congested ? Very much congested. — ^Was there a bloody 
cerum in the pericardium surrounding the heart ? In a small quantity there was. — Am. 
ja the pleuras ? Yes, — ^Was there a remarkable appearance in the muscles, in their colour? 
Yes, they were dark and stiff. 

The Attorney -(xeneral. — Generally of the whole body ? The. muscles generally. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Yoii mean the flesh ? Yes, the flesh. 

Mr. Grove, — Was there a large amount of bloody serous effusion over the brain ? A 
decided quantity, I would not say very large. — Were there large quantities of red fluid^in 
the membranes of the spinal marrow? Not a large quantity. — ^A notable quantity? A 
notable quantity, but not a large quantity of serum slightly tinged with blood in the 
membranes of the spinal cord. — Were the large spinal veins much congested ? Yes, they 
were much congested. — And the membranes of the spinal marrow, were they also con- 
gested ? TUey were congested. 

I^ord Ca3ipbell. — We may call it the spinal cord I suppose ; was that much con- 
gested? Yes,: much congested. ■ 

Mr. Grove. — I believe you opened the head first ? We opened the head first; — ^That 
led to a good deal of blood flowing from the heart ? Yes, from the heart. — Could you 
judge whether there had been much blood in the heart from what flowed out ? It was a 
matter of iuference ; it might have flowed firom other sources ; a part of it would flow 
from the heart. 
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Lord Campbell.— You opened the head first and a goodMeal of blood flowed <^? 
Tes, from the blood-vessels supplying the head ; a part of that might come fh>m the 
heart. — ^Do you mean during the dissection ? During the dissection. 

Mr. Qrove, — That would prevent you having an opportunity of judging properly 
whether the heart was f^ill or empty, opening the head nrst? It would make it 1mee^ 
tain ; that might partiallv empty the heart. — Have you! examined the hearts of animals 
that have been poisoned by strychnia ? A great many times. — Is not the heart general^ 
^1 ? The right side is generally full. — ^What is the longest time in animals at whicli 
yon have perceived the first effSect of the poison to come on after it has been ts^en ? In 
the guinea-pi^ we observed no severe effects for several hours. — I was not speaking of flie 
animals on this occasion where you took from the stomach of the patient, but where yoi 
have administered strychnia itself to the animals? From one to two hours. 
• Lord Campbell. — In what shape have you administered it ? Pure strychnia mixed 
with food and forced down its throat in a solid state. — Yon made your experiments in 
conjunction with Mr. Nunneley ? I did. — Do yon mean to say you have never sees a 
case in which there has been as long as an hour ? My impression is so. — Have you an^ 
case ? I have not the notes with me. — Can you speak with any certainty ? Some iHF 
mals lived several hours. — I am speaking as to the effect coming on after the poison hai 
been taken ? I think in some animals the interval has been an hour. — Have those amnali 
been in the possession of Mr. Nunneley ? Some of them were frogs. — Frogs, I beHerc) 
are peculiarly susceptible ? They are slower in taking it — ^They are cold-blooded ani- 
mals and differ, though in other respects the symptoms are the same ? Yes. — ^You dis- 
covered strychnia by all the tests that you applied ? Yes ; by all the tests, with more or 
less distinctness. — Have you in animals detected it where you have searched for it, where 
you have known it to be administered ? Yes. — In all cases ? I speak doubtfully ; in ooe 
or two cases I should feel a doubt, but in almost all cases I have discovered it. 

Lord Campbell. — On examination of the body of the animal? On analyzing 
afterwards. 

Mr. Grove, — In one or two you speak doubtfully ? In one. — ^Was that a case in whidi 
you had some doubt whether strychnia had been taken or not? We were sure that 
strychnia had been administered, our doubt was whether it had reached the stomach ; in 
that case I may say there were appearances which a sanguine eye might say were not 
strychnine. — You did not consider it quite satisfactory ? Not quite satis&ctory. — ^Hov 
long after death have you detected strychnia in the stomach ? Nearly two months. — And 
after decomposition has proceeded to a considerable extent ; is that so ? Yes. 

Re-examined by the Attorney-General, 

What quantity, Mr. Morley, have you given to the animals which you have killed, and 
afterwards have analyzed the contents of the stomach ? The quantities under a graia 
to two or three grains. — When you say under a grain, nearly a grain ? Between half a 
grain and a grain. — From that to two grains ? Yes. — In what sort of animals ? Gats, 
rabbits, dogs. — How much did you give to the dog ? The general dose is from a grain te 
two. — That is quite sufficient to kill an animal ? Quite sufficient. — Tell me how does thf 
strychnia act ; is it taken up by absorbents and carried into the blood ? I think it acts on 
the nerves; but a part may be taken into the blood also and act through the blood.— Ds 
you think it acts upon the nerves immediately on its introduction into the stomach? In 
part. — But it is absorbed, is it not ? It is absorbed. — What parts of these animals did yoi 
search to find the strychnia, or the presence of strychnia ? Generally in the stomach; in 
one case elsewhere. — Where did you search in the other case ? Under the skin : in tint 
case we had inoculated the animal. — I am speaking where it was administered inte^ 
nally j there you searched the stomach ? Yes. — Would not that which you found in the 
stomach be that which was there in excess beyond that which had been absorbed in the 
system ? It would. — Then if I understand you rightly I may draw this inference fW» 
what you said ; tell me if I am right ? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^No ; I object to that. 

The Attorney-General — I am going to put a very legitimate question ; is this ywtf 
opinion, that the poison being a portion of it taken into the system—- 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — I am afraid I cannot allow that. 

Lord Campbell. — He may propound an hypothesis, and ask the witness if that if 
correct. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — My friend cannot submit a theory to the witness ; it comes under 
a leading question. 

Lord Campbell.— He must not draw the inference from the facts he states, but he 
may state facts hypothetically. 
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tume^Generalj-^oM, it be that that which was absorbed into the system, 

€ition in the stomach, could affect the system and produce the tetanic symptoms 

leaTing the portion in the stomach which had not come into operation ? 

J0cmt 8hee, — ^Do not answer the question. I submit it is a leading question, 

ts the answ^. 

'amfbbll. — ^It is objectionable. 

tomey-Qeneral, — Tou say that which would be found in the stomach would be 

AH after the residue had been absorbed in the system ; what operation has that 

xorbed into the system ? The operation of poison. — Sufficiently to destroy 

I. 

RON AiiDEBSoN. — ^It has that opevation, and leaves some in excess ? I wish to 

rather my opinion from theory than what I could prove. 

tomey-Qeneral, — ^I am asking your opinion as a scientific man ; I will ask your 

.moment. 

AMPBEix. — ^With regard to the excess ? That remains in the stomach ; it is 

^ometf-GeneraL — ^That would produce no operation, that which remains in the 
I exoeas ? I am not sure that strychnia may not lie in the stomach and act 
\j without being absorbed: I think it is an open question. — Suppose the 
liiaiitity adnunistered which being absorbed into the system would be capable 
g to the destruction of life, would you expect to find any in the stomach then ? 
szpect sometimes to fail. — I have only a question or two to ask you on the 
the anpearanoe that you found on the post-mortem examination ; you told my 
end tlikt you found some effusion of bloody serous matter on the brain, and also 
idable quantity of red fluid in the membranes of the spinal cord, and so on ; 
or opimoD, if death resulted from a series of minute doses of this poison admi- 
or a space of several days, would the appearances be likely to be different after 
I what they would be supposing death was produced rapidly by one dose ? 
ieant Skee, — Is not that a leading question ? 
tomey-Qeneral, — I do not know bow else I am to put it. 
it would in some degree ; but I should rather connect these appearances with 
sned and protracted final struggle. — ^You mean ^e struggle on the last day ? 

' I take this to be your answer, that you would expect a different result 

'jeoMt Shee, — ^I must object to this. 

iomej/'Generai, — ^Would you expect a different state of phenomena on a post- 
laminatioQ where the patient died after a brief struggle? Certainly. — In this 
on find on the post-mortem examination fluidity of the blood ? The blood was 

rrfeant JShce, — ^Your Lordship will allow me to ask a question on this new 

Jampbeix. — Yes, by all means. 

rJMmt Shee, — ^Is it your theory that in the act of poisoning the poison is ab- 
I ceases to exist as poison, as str^'chnia ? I am inclined to think so ; I have 
inch upon that question ; I am not decided in my own mind ; I am inclined 
is so. 

Campbell. — ^Does strychnia when absorbed into the system undergo a chemical 
A part may be absorbed into the system and undergo a chemical change, and 
f remun in the stomach unaltered. 

fjeant Shee, — ^What chemical reason can you give for your opinion that strychnia, 
Bg effected the operation of poisoning, ceases to be strychnia poison in the 
ify opinion rests on the general principle, the general fact, that in acting on 
lies organic bodies are generally changed ; organic substances acting on the 
ly.soeh as food or medicine, are frequently changed in composition. — Do you know 
trychnia has not after effecting the operation of poisoning, been discovered in the 
liver still in the form of strychnia ? I do not know that, but I believe it pos- 
hat is the nature of strychnia ; the component parts of strychnia, what are they ? 
«nts. — ^Do you know whether it can be decomposed by any sort of putrefying or 
re process ? I have no fact to show that it can, and I doubt if it would. 
'. EDWARD DUKE MOORE, sworn.— Examined by Mr. Haddleston. 
roa formerly in practice as a surgeon ? I was.— Were you attending a person 
sofleriug from paralysis, with Dr. Chambers? 1 was.— X ^wjAssaask ^ ^^a 
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name of CfattterbudL ? Yes.— When was that? I ihould Bay about fifteen years ago. — 
Had yon been giving him some very small doses of strychnia r I bad. — I believe he left 
yon and went to Brighton, and re tamed from there? He did. — When became back from 
Brighton did he make any oommiinication to you as to his having taken stronger doses 
of strychnia ? He did. — Now, in conseqaence of that, did you give him a stronger 
dose? Yes. — Stronger than you had done formerly? YesI— Did you make up the 
medicine yourself? I did. — Can you recollect what the dose was? Yes. — What was 
it? Shall I first tell }'ou what he took? — ^No; tell us the dose you made u]^. I made 
three dranghtR contaimng a quarter of a grain in each. — ^Did you ^ive one to hmi ? Yes. 
— ^He took one ? He took one. — Were you Acre when he took it ? Yes, I was : he re- 
ported that he had taken three-quarters of a grain during the time he was at Brighton ; 
he had got to that amonnt. — Yon say you saw him take one of the draughts ; were you 
sent for after he had taken one of the draughts? No, I remained with him some litde 
timew — ^Were you summoned to come to him ? I left hiro, as he said he felt quite com- 
fortable. — ^How long after you had given him the di-augbt were you summoned to come 
there ? I should say about three-quarters of an liour. — ^When you got there, in what state 
did you find him ? Stiffened in every limb. — ^How was his head ? His head was diawn 
back, and screaming, frequently requesting that we should torn him, move him, and rob 
him. — ^How was his body ? All his limbs were stifl^ the head drawn back. — ^What was 
the shape of his body ? The ordinary shs^ ; the qnne was drawn back, the head was 
drawn backwards. — Uid you try to give him something? Yes, we did.; — What was it? 
A mixture with anmionia. — What did you give it him with ? A spoon. — ^As you tried to 
give it him, what did he do ? He snapped at the spoon with a sort of convulsive grasp to 
take it — ^How long was he suffering altogether? I should say three hours, more than 
that before we left him safe. — ^He lived? Ue did. — ^He survived the attack? Yes, he- 
did. — Now, during the whole of the time was he conscious ? Perfectly so. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee. 

This man recovered ? Yes, he recovered. — How long was he recovering ? I shoold 
say about three hours from the first commencement ; from the first time I saw him : I 
should say in three hours we left him safe. 

Lord Campbell. — The effects had gone from him at the end of three hours ? Yefc 
qnite. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^Do you mem the effect of the spasms ot the spasms ? The spasn«; 
the rig^ty of muscle continued some time after that. — How long ? I cannot say.— 
During the remaining part of the day ? During the remainder of the day. — And some 
part of the next ? Yes ; I recollect the rigidity of the muscle remained for a considerable 
time : first, his hands were drawn back in tliis way (describing) ; when we had got then 
round and his hands clenched together, he was much easier than when drawn back with 
the spine and the feet in the same way. — After the contortiocrf and the rigidity of hil 
limbs entirely ceased, did he still retain some bad effects of the attack ? Xo, on the con- 
trary, as he himself said, he thought his paralysis was better. — It was given him for 
paralysis ? Yes, he had been taking it for a considerable time. 

Lord Campbell. — Strychnia is given for paralysis ? Yes. And persons not afflicted 
with paralysis would not take it ? I believe it is a matter of opinion. 

Re-examined by the Attorney-General, 
It excites the muscles that want to be stimulated ? It excites the nervesj — ^Thcre bODg 
in paralysis a want of power, you stimulate by means of strychnia the ner\'es which ad oa 
the voluntary muscles ? Yes. 

Adjourned until Monday, 10 o'clock. 
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May 19, 1856. 

Dr. ALFRED TAYLOR swom.—Examined by the Attomey-Gcneral 

You are a Fellow of the College of Physicians? I am.— And I belieye ht^. 

turer on Medical Jurisprudence at Guy's Hospital? I am. — You are the author oft 

well-known treatise on that subject ? On Poisons and on Medical Jurisprudence. — ^Noir, 

aMBoog other poisons, have you made the poison calkd strychnia the subject of yimr 

sitmitwa^ iltsve;— It it the produce, ir«UDdet8tMid, of the nuxviomica? Iffai.--Isthar»'' 
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ilio in the dux Tomica any (poison of an analogous nature ? There is, called bruchsia. — 
SHiich. differs from it only in point of strength ? Yes ; there are some chemical differ- 
ing— What is the relative strength of the two ? The whole quantity in nux vomica is 
Bonsidered not to exceed from half to 1 per cent, of the two alkalies ; the strychnia predo- 
minates in the bark and in the root. — Of the two poisons, what is the difference ? It is 
vlatively estimated from one-sixth to one-twelfth'; that is to say, bruchsia being one-sixth to 
jne-twelftli the stren^h of strychnine. — Is it sometimes sold as strychnia, or mixed with 
MO'^dmia ? Most varieties of impure strychnia wliich arc sold contain more or less bruchsia. 
3o Aat, unless yon are certain of the purity of the aiticles, you may be misled as to tiie 
ilRiigth ? You may. — I believe you have tried a variety of experiments on animal life 
irith stiychnia ? I have. — Have you ever witnessed an instance of its action on the 
bmum subject? I have not. — In how many instances, as far as you can form an estl- 
BMte, hsve ^ou tried its effects on animal life ? I think about ten or twelve instances. — 
What description of animal have you experimented upon? Kabbits. — Always rabbits? 
Alwsys nbbittf. — Have the symptoms produced by the poison been uniform or not? 
Yei^ on the "whole very uniform. — What quantity have you generally given? A 
^pntitj varying from a half to 2 grains and 3 grains ; not less than half a grain. — Have 

2a found half a grain sufficient to destroy the life of a rabbit ? Yes. — ^In what manner 
le you ^ven it ; in what form, solid or liquid? In a solid and liquid state. — You have 
aho ^ven it in a liquid state ? Yes. — Have you found there was a difference in the time 
nqmied to show its effects wlierc you administered it in the liquid and where you admi- 
uitered it in the solid form ? Yes. — IIow long has it generally taken on the average 
l)efi)ra it produced its operation when given in a fluid state ? In a very few minutes ; two 
or three miuntes. — ^And how long when you gave it in the solid state ? In the solid state, 
ui the form of pill or bolus, from about six to eleven minutes, I think. — Have you found 
that the time was at all influenced by the strength of the dose ? Yes, it is influenced by 
the Btrength of the dose, and also by the strength of the animal. — In what way, in your 
opinion,does the poison operate to produce its symptoms? It is first absorbed into the 
blood ; it is then circulated tlirough the body, and the poison especially acts on tlie spinal 
conf. — Is that the part of the body from which the nerves affecting the voluntary muscles 
proceed ? From which they proceed. — Now, suppose absoi-ption of the poison into the 
blood to have taken place, what time would be required for the circulating process which 
woold bring the matter taken up into contact with the nerves in the spinal cord ? The 
estire circulation through the whole system is considered to taJce place about once in four 
■linuies. 

Lord Caxpbeuu — ^Are you speaking of the human circulation ? Yes ; the circulation 
ia the rabbit is quicker. 

^ The AttorHey-GeneraL — How is it the absorption would be greater in a rabbit? I think 

it is, tram the effects produced ; tliat will also depend on the state of the stomach.— What 

ooodition of the stomwsh would influence that ? As to whether there be much food in the 

itomach, as to whether the poison comes in immediate contact with the inner surface of 

the stomach. — In your opinion does the poison act immediately on the nei-vous system 

irkile in the stomach, or a portion of it, or must it flrst l>e absorbed? It miust first, I 

lieQeve, be absorbed. — You stated a little tune ago that the symptoms produced by the 

admuiistration of this poison, where you have given it yourself, have been tolerably 

inufbnn ; will you describe the series of symptoms from the commencement to the close ? 

Dm ammal for about five or six minutes (Iocs not appear to suffer ; it moves about freely 

md actively ; it then, when tlie poison begins to act, suddenly falls on its side ; there is 

> tmnUiDg of the whole muscles of the body. — What sort of trembling V A sort of 

quivering motion throu^i the whole of tlie muscles of the body, arismg from the poison 

ptoducing those violent and involuntary contractions ; there is then a sudden paroxysm of 

't; the fore-legs are stretched out and the hiud-legs are stretched out, the head is thrown 

back, and the tail, so as to give it the form of a bow ; the jaws are spasmodically closed, 

the eyes are prominent, protruding ; and after a short time they have a slight remission of 

Uie symptoms, the animal appears to lie quiet, but the slightest noise or touch reproduces 

QODTulsive paroxysms ; there is sometimes a scream or sort of shriek, as if the animal 

■Hffiered severe pain ; the heart beats very violently during the fit, and after a succession 

Of these fits the animal dies quietly. — Let me ask you, have you observed whether ioime- 

4tttely prior to death there is invariably a remission of the symptoms ? Not invariably ; 

I have only known it has died by having the hand over the heart ; it lias been in a state 

of msms at that time ; in one or two cases the animal lias died quietly, as if there was a 

ttnussiooy sometimes it dies apparently during the spasms itself. — Wliat apiwarauces have 

yon observed after deatli which would be different from the ordinary appearances of a 

Vmoa who has died, after death— the outward appearauces •, are the muacles mor<i t'lan 
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umuiXlj rigid ? In wme instance* the animal has heen rigid throDgfu>at, that w to xar, it 
hat ^ed in a qxum, and the rigidity has continoed ; the mnseles m> stnmglf contracted, 
that for a weik afterwards it was pos^ble to hold the animal extended hy the hind-le^ 
without the hody iSdling, — ^Apparently in its natural position ? I took hold of it Inr its 
hnid-lc^, so {de9crif/mg it). 

Lord CAMrmsLL, — ^That is, it was capable of being held horizontal] j ? Yes, 

The Atlom^j'Oeneral, — ^That would continue, you say, for a week? I have found it 
io long as a wedt. — ^Is there anything else ? I was going to make this obferratlr a, that 
in an animal killed the other day the body was flexime at the time of death, but it beeaae 
rigU in about fiTe minutes after death. — Did it continue so? I have not seen it sinee, 
— HHaTe you opened the bodies of animals that haTe been thus destroyed ? I ha^e^ — 
Hare you fbnnd ainr appesuanees in the stomadi or intestines which would indicate 
any injury there ? No. — In what condition hare you found the S|nnal cord ; hare you 
fbund any injury there? I hare found in one or two cases congestion of the Teisels 
of the membranes, — Was that more than was due to the giayitation of the blood aftn* 
death? Yes, — ^In other cases,! understand you, you hare not found it? I hare not 
fbnnd any departure from the ordinary state of blood. 

Lord Caxfbell. — ^With respect to the spinal cord ? And with re^K^ct to the braiuu 

The AiU/meif'OeMral, — ^I may include both, may I ? Yes. 

Lord Campbelu— With regard to the brain, hare you in any ease fraud a departure? 
In the case just refierred to, the membranes of the spinal cord and brain. 

The AtUM-Mtf'Gentral,—TYio§t: membranes are a continuation one of the other ? They 
are; so that it is not easy to have congestion of one without congestion of the other. — 
To what do you ascribe the eongestioti of those membranes where you have found it to 
exist? I think it has been due to the snceemon of firs which the animal lias had before 
death. — ^You say yon have found this to be the case in two or three cases yon mentioned. 
In the majority of instances have yon filled to discover any abnormal condition of the 
smnal cord or brain? That is so; in the majority; in three out of five I found -no 
chaDge. 

Lord Campbell. — No abnormal appearance ? No abnormal appearance. 

The Aitcrney-OeiuTol, — As to the heart of animals thus killed, what havi; yot 
observed with reference to that ? From all that I have seen the heart has been cougtAXeL 
with blood. 

Lord Caxpbeix,— Both sides of the heart? The rig^t side especially. 

The Attcmey'Oeneral, — ^Uave you ever seen a case of ordinary tetanus in tlie humaa 
sulject? I have, but years ago; I have not had much experience of that. — Have ycm, 
ewer seen it in animals ? No ; I saw one last Thursday weex^^What isf'i Tetanus.-^Ia 
the human subject? Yes. — What was that from: a wound? From an injury to the 
fSnger.— Where was that? In St. Thomas's Hospital.— Did that end fatally ? No ; the 
person was recovering, — ^You have heard the description given by ElizaK'th Mills, and 
tnr Mr. Jones, of the symptoms which accompanied the attack upon Mr, C>x>k ? Yes^— 
Do those symptoms appear to you as described similar to those you have seen in aniaak 
to which you have administered strychnia ? They were, — I think you said that die 
period it usuall;^' took in rabbiu, from the firrt manifestation of the symptoms to death, 
was about 10 minutes? Yes, it varies from 10 minutes; 10 minutes, I think, was thf 
longest where the strychnia W3s {pven in a state of solid, — Are you speaking now of ^ 
time it takes between the adminuitration of the strychnia and the first appearance of dbe 
symptoms, or are you speaking of the time between the first appearance of the f»ymptoM 
and the death ? I am speaking of the time from the administration (iif the strychnia t» 
the commencement o( the symptoms. — ^Then you misunderstood me ; how loi^ doM ft 
take from the time the first sj^mptoms manifest themselves to the time of the death! 
They have died in various periods : one died in 13 miijutes; one in 17 minutes; that I 
should mention would be the whole time.— Let me ask you first, does it make aitf 
difference whether the poison is administered in a fluid or a «olid state as regards tw 
daratiofi tif time from the first TLppttaranee of its effects to the termination by deathf 
The symptoms appear more rapidly when finid, and death has taken place in five or dfar 
nrfastcs after.—Then death takes place more rapidly when it is given in the fluid staief 
Yci. — Then it will be necessary, in mentioinnc the times yon are now giving us, jort t» 
nentfoa whether the poison was given in a finid €T solid state ? The experiments yrtkk 
I hare particalarly noticed awl performed lately, and which I am about to detail, hm$ 
heen in rrlSeveiiee to solid strychfiia,— Then give vm the various periods in which Ifcf 
MofmUg died ? In the first the symptoms befran in seven minutes.— These are aH ease* «f 
foUdpommf An ; the animal died in 13 imimteiv— lii 13, Including those 7? Yes, 19 
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minutes from the time the poison was ^ven : in the second, tne symptoms appeared in 
9 minutes, the animal died in 17 : in the third the symptoms appeared in 10 minutes, 
the animal died in 18 minutes : in the fourth the symptoms appeared in 9 minutes, and 
the death took place in 22 minutes : in the fifth tiie symptoms appeared in 12 minutes, 
and the death took place in 23 minutes. — ^Now, in the human subject, suppose this poison 
to be administered in the shape of pills ; should you expect it would take a longer period 
before the poison began to act? I should. — ^Why so? Because it requires that the pill 
structure should be broken up in order to bring the poison in contact with the mucous 
membrane of the stomach. — In the case of these rabbits which you destroyed by the solid 

Siison, did you not administer it in pills ? Yes. — ^Then what 1 am asking you is this : 
iyen that the poison is administered in both cases to the rabbit and the human subject 
in the shape of pills ; should you expect a longer period before it began to act on the 
human subject than the rabbit ? I do not think we can fairly draw any inference in the 
rapidity of death from strychnia between the rabbit and a human subject. — ^Why? 
Circulation and absorption are very different. — ^Would there also be a difference between 
one human subject and another, with reference to the power of absorption to take a 
thing up with more or less rapidity ? It is very probable that that is the case. 

Lord Campbell. — It would depend on the difference of the substance of which it was 
composed ? Yes, and its coming in contact with the stomach early or late. 

The Attorney-General. — ^Would the strength of the dose make any difference? It 
would. — You mean the weaker the dose the longer it would be befote it manifested itself? 
That is to say, a large dose would produce a more rapid effect than a small dose. — Now, 
have you experimented upon the intestines, of animals that you have thus killed, to re- 
produce the strychnine or to discover it ? Yes. — ^What, in your opinion, would be the 
correct chemical course to pursue in order to reproduce the strychma in the contents of 
the stomach ? The principle of extracting it consists in putting the stomach and its con- 
tents in alcohol mixed with a small quantity of acid to dissolve the strychnia.— Sup- 
losing you took sulphuric acid, for instance, you would thus get^ sulphate of strychnia? 
should. 

Lord Campb£LL. — If there be any discoverable ? Just so ; the use of the alcohol is to 
discover it. 

The Attorney-General. — ^Having got the sulphate of strychnia, how would you next 
proceed ? The liquid is filtered, gently evaporated, and an alkali added. — I suppose yon 
get rid of the alcohol in that way ? Yes. — Supposing you take carbonate of potass ? 
Carbonate of potass is the alkali some prefer, which I have taken. That precipitates the 
strychnia. — It combines with the sulphuric acid in the sulphate of strychnia, and so pre- 
cipitates the strychnia? Yes, if present. — Now, besides this mode of getting at the 
strychnia itself, if there be strychnia present in the stomach, are there other tests? 
There are tests applied to the strychnia or supposed strychnia when extracted. — ^What are 
those ; has strychnia a peculiar taste ? It has. — ^What description of taste ? A strongly 
bitter taste. — What other tests are there ? It is insoluble or nearly insoluble in water. — 
In what is it soluble ? It is soluble in acid and in alcohol ; it is precipitated by alkali. — 
That is, when it is in combination with someth^g else, I presume ? When it has been 
dissolved in an acid. — ^Now, with regard to colouring tests, are there any tests of that 
description? Colour tests are applied to the dry residue after evaporation. — Now, whftt 
substances are there which, applied in this way, do produce a change of colour? A mix- 
ture of strong sulphuric acid and bi-chromate of potass produces a blue colour, changing 
through a violet to a purple and passing to a red. — Now, are these colouring tests, as 
they are called, certain and unerring, or are they liable to be fallacious ? I think they 
are very &llacious, with one exception, when we have strychnia separated in a crystalline 
state, when we have recognised the crystals by their form and their chemical properties, 
and above all, where they produce, or the substance produces, tetanic symptoms and 
death, when introduced into a wound in the skin of an animal.— -You may introduce the 
poison into the system and produce all its effects by introducing it through any puncture 
or wound into the skin quicker than by introducing it into the stomach ? Yes. — And it 
operates more quickly in that case ? It does ; it operates more quickly; absorption tSkkes 
place. — It is cai*ried more rapidly into the circulation ? Yes. 

Liord Campbell. — It is thus at once introduced into the circulation ? Yes. 

The Attorney- General, — ^Are there, in your opinion, other vegetable matters to which 
if these colouring tests were applied, similar results as to colour would be obtained ? — 
There are. — ^What are those vegetable matters; can you mention any? A varietur of 
sabstances ; a mixture of sugar and bile will produce the purple and red tint. — ^Anything 
else ? A substance called pyroxanthine.— What is that found in? That substance is a 
product of the distillation of wood. 
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Lord Campbblu — ^What colour will it give? It prodoees precisely similar colonrs to 
those produced by strychnia, so that I hove known persons deceiyed : in my laboratory^ 
in performing the experiments, they have sud, you have got strychnine tbere, when it 
has been that mixture of pyroxanthine with a small quantity of salicina added to it. — 
That is the willow-bark? Yes. — ^That is what the unfortunate lady was to have taken ? 
Yes; allow me to state, in addition, that that mixture which I have just mentioned 
contains no strychnia, and has a bitter taste ; so that it might be mistaken for strychnia 
by taste as well as by colour. 

The Attorney -General. — ^Are vegetable poisons more difficult of detection by chemical 
processes than the mineral ones ? They are. — ^And the tests, if I understand you, are 
moEe fallacious? They are. — Have you yourself, in the case of animals you have 
destroyed by strychnia, endeavoured afterwards to discover its presence ? I have. — la 
how many instances have you tried to do so ? In four different cases. — Were you alone, 
or assisted? Assisted by Dr. Rees ; he was in conjunction with me. — ^TTas that at Guy's 
Hospital ? Yes. What tests did you apply ? We applied the process that I have first 
described. — ^That is, if I understand you, that you endeavoured to reproduce the 
strychnia, if present^ and then applied to it those colouring tests which you mentioned to 
us just now ? Yes. — Is that the course you pursued ? Yes, and the effect of taste. — 
Were you able in those instances to satisfy yourself of the presence of strychnia ? In one 
case by the colour test ; in another case there was a bitter taste in the liquid, but no indi- 
cation of strychnia by the colour test — ^That disposes of two cases out of the four ; in the 
other two was there an^r indication at all of the presence of strychnia ? None whatever. — 
What dose had you given in the case in which you discovered by the taste and by the 
colour that there was strychnia ? Two grains at intervals. 

Lord Caxfbell. — ^That is in the first case you mentioned? Yes, where it was 
discovered by the colour test. 

The Attomey-General. — ^What dose had you given where you had a bitter taste, but no 
indication by the colour test ? One ^rain of strychnia. — ^What dose had you given in the 
two instances in which you failed to mdicate any presence of strjxhnia ? Oiie grain in 
another case and half a grain in the remaining one. — ^How do you account pliysiologically 
for the absence of any indication of strychnine where you know strychnia to luive been 
given, and to have caused death ? By absorption into the blood. — So that it is no longer 
present in the stomach ? No longer in the stomach ; it is in a great part, too, changed in 
the blood. — How do you account then, in the case of the larger dose, for the presence of 
strychnia ? There would be a retention of some not absorbed. — ^That would be in excess 
beyond what was required for the destruction of life ? It would. — Supposing the minimum 
of the dose to be given, would you find any ? No, I think not. — That is the minimum of 
the quantity required to destroy life? Yes; it would be removed by absorption, and no 
longer discoverable in the stomach. — ^The smallest quantity you have ever tried on a 
rabbit has been half a grain? Yesw — ^Now, are there any chemical means you are 
acqijaiated with whereby the presence of this poison can be detected iu the tissues? 
There are not; there is no process that I am acquainted with when it is iu a small 
quantity^ if it exists there; so £ar as I know it cannot — ^Will you tell us, suppose a grsin 
dose to have been administered to any animal, human or other, what quantity would be 
due if it is carried into the system through the circulation to any given part of the animal 
organisation ? Half a grain has destroyed life. — Supposing it to be absorbed, take the half- 
grain, or the grain, whichever you administer, and suf^iose that to be absorbed into the 
systeoL by means of the circulation, what proportionate part of the dose so administered 
would be due to any portion of the body ? If you will allow me, I can tell the portion 
contained in the blood. — Suppose the half-grain to be absorbed internally into the blood, 
what proportion does that bear to the total quantity of the blood circulating in the system f 

Assuming the quantity of blood to be at the lowest 2.5 lbs. You are speaking now of tk» 

human subject ? Yes, that would be one-fiftieth part ; that is to say, one-fifdetli of a gnun 
in a pound ; a physician in Canada has died from that dose in twenty minutes. — From half 
a grain ? Yes.— 4n addition to this distribution of the half-grain over the whole system, 
in youv oinnion, does that undergo decomposition as it mixes itself with tlie animal 
tissues ? I believe it partially undergoes some change in the blood. — Would that iDcreass* 
the difficulty of detecting it in the tissues ? It does ; I have never heard of its- being 
separated in a crystallised state from the tissues. — ^Are the crystals peculiar iu form ? They 
are. — ^What is the form of them ? They present themselves under the form of octohe^so ' 
and ^uadiilateral prisms terminated by a four-sided pyramid ; sometimes the prism, if 
wantmg, and then the two are close together, to form the octohegou ; there are othor 
organic substances crystallised something like them, so that a chemist will not rdy on % 
crystallised form. — ^iVow I believe that after the post-mortem examination Lad been held 
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oa the body of the deceaied Mr. Cook some portion was s^ot up to yoa? It was.— By 
whon WB6 it deliYered to you ? It was delivered to me by^r. Boycott. — In what was it 

' ed? In a brown stone jar.— Was the jar fiisteiied down? It was. — How was it 
L? *It was co?ered with bladder, tied aud sealed. — What did it contain ? It con- 

L the stomach and the intestines of John Parsons Cook. — I believe yon expei'imented 
npon diat with a view to ascertain if there were any poison present ? Yes. — ^AV hat pcMSons 
did yoa seek for in the first instauee ? We sought lor varioas poisons. — ^Tell me what? 
Pnune acid, oxalic acid, morphia, strychnia, veratrea, a poison of white hellebore ; tiie 
poisons of tobacco, hexnlock, arsenic, mercury, autim(»ny, and other mineral poiscBS 
generally. — Now did you find any of those ? AVe only found small traces of antimony.— 
Now, with reference to the search for strychnia, was the part which you had to operate 
i^ponin a fitvourable condidon for finding tliat poisou, if it had been there':' The most 
im&Toarable Uiat could possibly be.— -Explain why? The stomach had been com- 
pletdj eat from end to end ; all the contents were gone, and the fine mucous surface on 
whidi any poison, if present, would be found, was lying in contact with the outside of the 
hrtestinea, all thrown together. — ^Was there any succulent matter present also ? There was ; 
on the ftarfiice of the mucous membrane, derived from the intestines, the contents of which 
pntiy escaped. — ^The iniude of the stomach had been forced into this mass of iutestinal 
neeolent matter? It had; at any rate, it was lying so. — That was the fault, or mis- 
ftrtone, of the person who had dissected ? I presume so ; in journeying up to London it 
must have been shaken about in eveiy possible way. — And though there were the contents 
of the intestines, the contents of the stomach were not there; they were gone? ITiey 
were gone* — If there had been any of this poison present, where would you have expected 
to have foond it ; in the contents of the stomach, or the contents of the intestines ? In 
the contents of the stomach and on the mucous membrane. — Had yoa afterwards any other 
portion of the body brought up to you to be experimented upoti ? At my request other 
portions of the body were sent. — ^What were those 'i The liver, the spleen, aud the two 
aidneys ; in addition to that, a small bottle of blood, unlabelled ; that is to say, giving a» 
no idol whence it was taken. — By whom was it delivered to you ? Mr. Boycott — ^Did yoa 
analyse those portions ? We analysed all. — What did you more particularly search for in 
this last-mentioned portion ? In the liver aud kidneys we searched for mineral poison. — 
Did. yoa discover any? We discovered antimony in an eighth part of- the liver; we 
mlyfed only the left kidney and the spleen, and they all yielded antimony ; there were 
tiaoee of aatunony in each ; the quantity was less in proportion in the spleen than in the 
other ports. — ^Did the blood yield any antimony ? The blood contained antimony. — Now 
what process did yoa resort to to produce the autimony ? It was reproduced, or brought 
oat, 1^ boiling the animal substance in a mixture of hydrochloric acid aud water ; copper 
ia the shape of foil and gauze ; it is a sort of web of fine-woven copper, which was intro* 
doced while IxHUng^ and the antimony was deposited on the copper. — Having got it on the 
copper in this mamier, did you apply any tests to it ? Yes, we applied various tests. — The 
known and established tests for that purpose? Yes. — ^^'^''ill you mention any one of 
them ? The experiments have been performed lately in the presence of Professor Brande ; 
the eopper had a violet colour, which was one character of the antimony ; then it waa 
fized.—Jn short, yon applied the well-known chemical tests for the detection of antimony? 
Yo^ I entertained no doubt of it. — You say this was done in the presence of Professor 
Bnade and Dr. Bees ? — ^Dr. Bees assisted me in the analysis ; Professcn: Brande has seen 
it sabfeqaently.-^— Have you any of the antimony, as produced ? There is a small quantity 
ititt remaining on the copper {prodttdmj it). — ^Yon say yon detected s(»ne of it in the 
blood? Yes, ui the small bottle.— Would the fact of iu being foond in the blood enable 
TOO la ftmn any opinion as to how shortly before death the antimony had been given ? It 
IS in^OBsible to say with any precbion, but I should say shortly before death; that is to 
my, within some days ; the longest period known at which antimony has been found in 
the bloed, after a person has ceased to take it, was eight days.— 4Iow soon after being 
taken into the stonmch woaUL the antiraony get into the blood ? Within my own know- 
ledge the earliest period has been eighteen hours ; the analysis was made of the liver. — 
la that case ? Yes, the boy died eighteen hours after taking a dose of antimony, and 
thes 1 foond that in the liver.— Was it a very large dose? No. — ^That was not 
the cause of death? No, not at all; it was a medical dose prescribed for him; 
about flia grains of antimonial. powder. — Antimony is usually given in the form of 
tMrtar emetio? It is. — ^And acts as an irritant to produce, and produces vomiting? It 
does.— Sqmose it be given in rapid doses, will a portion of it beyond what is ^c^ed by 
the stomach find ite way into the blood aud into the system t It would. — H it con- 
tinned to be given in continued doses of tliat description, would that in your opinion 
destroy life ? It would, if it produced certain symptoms ; it may be given in fr^M^ent 
doMi with imponity, and it may be given so as to produce symptoms whicH will mftllibly 
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destroy life, if continued. — ^Did yon hear the account given by the female servant, Mills^ 
of the frequent yomiting of Mr. Cook. I did. — Did you also hear the account given of 
his vomiting at Shrewsbury? 1 did. — Did you also hear the account given by the me- 
dical men, Gibson and Jones, and Dr. Bamford's deposition as to the concomitant symp- 
toms? Yes. — ^Would, or would not, in your opinion, the vomiting yon heard describ^ 
be such as to be liable to be produced by antimony? It would. — Is it soluble in 
fluids? Tartar emetic is. — ^Does that affect the colour of any fluid in which it is 
Biixed? Not in small quantities. — ^That is to say, would sucn a quantity as would 
suffice to produce vomiting affect the colour of the fluid with which it was mixed. No ; I 
think not. 

Lord Campbell. — ^It would not affect the colour ? I suppose brandy or wine you refer to. 

The Attorney- Oeneral, — ^Broth or toast-and-water? It would not affect the colour of 
it. — Now from these traces of the antimony in these parts of the body to which you have 
referred, could you form any judgment as to the time when the antimony was taken ? It 
is impossible to say with any precision, but I should say within two or three weeks at the 
outside ; within three weeks I should think. — ^You mean before death, I presume ? Yes. 
— It must have been, in your opinion, within three weeks before death ? I think so. — 
How recently might that have been? We did not find any perceptible quantity dis- 
solved in the fluids of the body and the washings of the stomach ; therefore I should infer 
there was no evidence of any given within some hours of death ; I know by experience it 
takes a shorter time to get to the liver. 

Lord Campbell. — Might that have been administered within a few days before 
death? Yes; I think that which I found in the liver might have been administered 
within 18 hours of death, or within two days. 

The Attorney-General. — I asked you about the colour, but I omitted to ask you about 
the taste ; does antimony affect the taste of anything in which it is given ? No, not in 
quantities in which it would cause vomiting. — Suppose a person tossed off a quantity of 
fluid with which there was this stuff mixedC do you think it would leave any taste upon 
tiie throat ? It might, according to the quantity present, leave a sensation in the throat ; 
a large quantity taken at once ; it might leave a choking or constricting sensation, as if 
the throat were contracted. — Let me ask you this ; in the various analyses that you made, 
did you find any trace of mercury ? No. — If mercury had been recently taken, should 
you have found it ? According to the quantity taken. — ^What quantity should you expect 
to be taken to leave a trace ? If a few grains had been taken recently before death I 
should have expected to find some trace in the liver. — Suppose a man had been taking 
mercury for any syphilitic affection within anything like a recent period before death, 
should yon have expected to have found it ? I should. — How recently before death might 
the mercury have been, taken in any quantity for that purpose, so as to leave its traces on 
the liver, or in any of these tissues that you examined m Cck^'s case ? It is very slow in 
passing out of the body, so that if ^ven within two or three weeks from death there 
would be some traces in the liver, or if ^ven within a few hours from death there might 
be some in the liver. — ^What quantity given shortly before death would you expect to find 
apinreciably in the liver from post-mortem examination ? I think an amount of three 
grains, three or six grains might thus leave some trace ; but it is impos^ble to give any 
precise answer to that ; I have a recollection of two or three grains of calomel having 
been ^ven 24 hours before death, and I found mercury in the liver ; that is the only fiict 
I can give an opinion of. — Half a grain administered each day three days before deatii 
would be hardly enoo^; you would hardly expect to find that? Supposing it to be 
frequently ^ven, not thrown off the stomach, I should expect still to find some trace of 
it.~-Supposin^ it to be one grain sa^ each day for four days, you would expect to find it? 
Then 1 certainly should expect to find some traces in the liver. — Suppose four grains to 
be taken in the period of four days ? Yes, and in divided doses more favourable fbr 
absorptiouj — ^Did you attend to the evidence whidi was given as to the deaths of BCnk 
&mth and of Agiies French, and of the huly referred to? I did.— And the case of the 
gentleman of whom Mr. Moore spoke ? Yes. — ^Judging by the results of your own studiei 
and eneriments with reference to the effect of strychnia, do you coinci^ in opinion that 
those deaths were occasioned b^ lE^chnia? Yes. — Do the ^mptoms of Mr. Cook*! 
attacks appear to you to be of a similu* character with those of the cases that I have been 
just referring to? They do.— As a professor of medical science, do you know any other 
cause in the nature of human diseases to which the symptoms of Mr. Cook's death can be 
referred except to strychnia ? I do not 

Cross-examined by Idr^ Serjeant Shee, 
Jn the coune of year examination, while speaking of antimony, yoa have frequently 
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lued the wordg " trace of atLtimony " ? Traces.— Traces and trace, what was the meaning 
of tnee? A Ycry small quantity. — ^Trace in ordinary parlance we know means a grnai] 

?iiaiitity ? Tea. — ^Bat in analytical chemistry does it mean an imponderable quantity ? 
do not apply it in that shape. — It is so frequently used, is it not, in chemical language? 
It is: some chemistB mean that. — Centesimal, millesimal, infinitesimal quantity would 
be euled a trace ? I have heard an infinitesimal quantity called a trace. — ^You do not 
uae it in your examination in that sense ? I mean we obtained some quantity in that sense 
tnm many parts ; and that the quantity thus calculated would make up a ponderable 
quantity in the whole. — ^Will you allow me to see the gauze before you ? That is a very 
small residue of what we obtained. — What you discovered altogether in all the parts of 
the body examined would make up a ponderable quantity ? We have about half a grain. 
— Yon did not actually ascertain it to amount to half a grain? No. — Or even to a 
quarter of agrain ? I do not think a quarter of a grain would explain the quantity we 
obtuned. — Would yon undertake to say positively there was a quarter of a grain found? 
I will uodertake to sa^ there was half a grain to the best of my judgment. — In all parts 
ot the body you examined ? There was more in the part of the body examined, but we 
extracted that quantity. — ^Was it antimony, or in a state of tartar-emetic? Antimony. — 
In your judgment would that be sufficient to cause death? No. — ^Will you have the 
goodness to tell us (if you have them written down it will be sufficient if you hand them 
m) what tests you used for the antimony ? The animal substance was blood ; I have 
dneribed it. — ^Yoa told us as far as getting a deposit in the copper-foil or gauze, and 
then you said you applied the usual tests to that, by which you discovered antimony ? 
Yes.— That is all I want to know.' 

(Lord Camsvbll read over his notes of the part of the evidence referred to.) 

Mr. Serjeant Shoe, — ^Then he said he applied the usual tests : now I ask him what 
those tests were? 

Lord Campbell. — ^All well-known chemical tests for the detection of that : you wish 
to know what they are ? Under the circumstances, only arsenic or antimony could be- 
deposited on copper : then we applied heat to the deposit on the copper ; no sublimate of' 
arsenic was obtamed: we cut up some of the gauze containing the deposit, we heated it 
with nitrate of soda in a platina crucible ; that converted the antimony to antimonial 
nda; that was dissolved, or rather difi^sed, in water containing a little hydrochloric 
idd, precipitated by sulphuret of hydrogen, and the precipitate after 24 hours was depo- 
nted; it had a reddish-brown colour, like the sulphuret of antimony, and like it was 
flolnble in strong hydrochloric acid ; and there were, in addition, two other processes : one- 
pert of the acid solution of Mr. Cook's stomach was placed in a glass, and a piece of tin 
mmiersed in the acid solution ; there was a black deposit "on that indicative of anti- 
mony ; some of the same acid solution was placed in contact with pure zinc; there was 
also a black deposit on the zinc : and when the whole was dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid, the black precipitate was converted into antimouiac acid, peroxyde of antimony l 
I have no doubt whatever, from 13 years' practice in those tests or those processes, that 
it was antimony. — ^I suppose the failure or inaccuracy of one step in the long process, or 
tlie badness of the quality of one of the materials used, would entirely defeat the effect ? 
It might afiect the result, but I used pure materials. 

Lord Campbell. — That will be matter of observation. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — Such an accident might take place without your having any inti- 
Bstion of it in the course of the process ? No. — You think not ? No. — You say that the 
antimony that you discovered must have been taken within three weeks ? That is my 
opuuon ; it may have been taken within that period. — Is that an opinion formed as well 
by experiments upon the human subject as upon animals ? It is formed on the observa-^ 
tun (V the rapidity with which antimony gets out of the body.-^In animals as well as in 
nan ? Not so much in animals as in men. — Does it differ in animals and men ? — I have 
sot tried those experiments on animals. — Have you any reason to think it would get out 
as quickly in animals as in men ? I should think probably more quickly. — Are yon 
loquunted with the works of Orfila ? Yes. — Is he not in the highest ranks of analytical 
dienusts? He was; he is dead. — ^Would you have any doubt, if you found in his work 
that it was found in a dog 4 months after the ingestion ? Just be so good as to read 
the qnantity tEdken. — The quantity is a French quantity, but I will read it ? I know the 
^nantity; he took about 45 grains. — "A dog who for 4 entire months had taken no 
emetict having taken 3 grammes in 10 days" (which is about 45 grains in 10 days), "but 
Who had not taken any for 4 entire months, the metal was found accumulated in the 
bones ; the liver contained also a great deal, and the other tissues but very little " ? Will 
you pass the book to me ?— I will read it to you in the French, if you like ? There is no 
questioo abont the foct, that when antimony has been long in the body it ^aasfc* mt<i ^Vsa 
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bones ; I bave said nothing aboat CooVs bones.^This is n tbe liver? There maiy hswe 
been some in the iiv^r, because it remains a long lime in that ; bot we found it in ibe 



so ? Yon attributed it to the characteor of Ortila. — In point of ftict, that is tbe case irith 
erery single instance in your book ? No, I do not say that. — We will see that presently? 
What I wish to say is» yoa ace quoting experiments which were not performed by Orffla. 
— I do not say they were, but I find it in his book ; I read this to yoa out of hn book: 
'^ A dog was killed 3^ mooths after all antimoniacal administration to him had ceased ; he 
Jiad taken 3 grammes " (which is 45 grains) ** of emetic in 10 days " ? Where was the 
mntimony found ? — That is what I meant : '^Antimony was fbund condensed principally dans 
la gras ? In the &t. — So I thought : *' It was found condensed in the fat ; the liver 
contained s<Hne of it, also the bones and the other tissues ; about 50 grammes of it fbr- 
aiahed as much as 500 grammes of the rest put together"? I know, after antimony has 
been 4 months in the body, it goes out of the liver, kidneys, and spleen, and goes into the 
bones and fiait. — I do not see how it gets out of the liver, because he writes, " The lifer 
contained some of it as well as the bones " ? Let us have it quite Mrly ; if you read^the 
last part about the proportion contained in all the tissues, compared with what was 
contained in the fet— . — I think I read it you all ? You w'lll see what an enormons 
difference it makes. — ^You pointed it out ; but still it does not afPsct what I called your 
attention to, that after 3i^ months the liver contailied some of it ? Some of it ; and 
allow me to tell you this, that 45 grains given to a human being over 10 days in food is 
not a case which I am at all supposed to give an opinion upon ; I have never known such a 
case. — And in the next instance (the one I read to you first ; it was after 4 months), " The 
metal had accumulated in the bones ; the liver also contained a great deal, the oXhef 
tissues very little" ? Then, I think, it proves clearly this ; if any person was to take 45 
grains of antimony over a period of 8 or 10 days, possibly some might be found in the 
Bver after 4 months ; everything must depend on the dose and the mode of giving 
it. — I suppose it requires a pretty good dose to poison people? Not such a pretty 
ffood dose as you thmk : it depends on the mode of giving it more than the dose : a 
dog has been poisoned by 6 grains civen in a certain way ; but you have not men- 
tioned that two of the dogs died in that case from the effects of the antimony. — There 
are other cases, then ; what I have called your attention to 1 have done formally, as fai 
as I was enabled to do so ; but I have no objection to call your attention to that, if you 
like ? There are two cases of dogs that died from it. — ^There is one just above ; a dog 
fed 10 days with aliments mixed with emetic, 3 grammes, that is 42 grains, in the whole, 
died 6 days after they had ceased to give him that aliment ? Yes : when antimony has 
been given in that way to animals for some time, it generally affects the liver: the 
ipersons whose experiments you are quoting have found that the liver became fstty aod 
brittle : Cook's liver presented nothing of the sort ; therefore I should infer from the 
absence of any change in the liver, the dispersion through the kidneys, the spleen, 
or intestines ; there is nothing said about that in the dogs. — You mean in the two first 
I mentioned? — Those you mentioned of along duration: I should infer that the anti- 
mony in ^Ir. Cook's body had been much more recent than those experiments would 
show ; but I cannot decide positively when antimony gets out of the body ; it differs in 
different persons: the best opinion 1 can give is, it is within 2 or S weeks of death: I 
had to analyze the body of a person who had taken 3 grains 24 hours before death, aad 
it had all cleared out : in 4 months it got out of the fat and bone ; you did not find it in 
tbe stomach and bowels.^ — But we find it in the liver ? But not in the stomach and liver: 
I do not form my opinion from one case, but from all. — ^When were you first applied to 
to investigate this case ? On Tuesday, 27th November.— By whom ? By Mr. Stephens, 
introduced by Mr. Warrington, Professor of Chemistry to Apothecaries* Hall. — Did he 
put you in communication with any solicitor ? Not on that occasion : I do not think he 
mentioned it: lam not sure whethetit was on that day, or subsequently, he mentioned 
Mr. Gardiner's name.— Had you known Mr. Gardiner before ? No. — Had you been at all 
concerned in any recent cases at Rugeley before that? No. — After Mr. Stephens spoke 
to you these jars were sent up? No ; he came with it: Mr. Boycott and he came toge- 
ther. — You wrote a letter on the subject; and is this a passage of it: *• We do not find 
strychnia*' ? 

Lord Campbell. — ^You must read it all. 

The Witness, — ^Read it all, if you please. 

Mr.Serjcani Shce. — Of course I shall read it all. I believe, with submission to yonr 
Lordship, I laay question him, undertaking to read it immediately afterwards. 
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liOid Caxpbelx..— No. 

The Witness. — ^I would rather have it all read. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — I "will read it all to you then. It is in reply to a letter received 
Sram Mr. GaTdiner.— -■** Dr. Rees and I have compared the analysis to-day. We have 
lutdied ft report, which will be ready to-morrow or next day. As I am going to Durham 
iHiaea on the part of the Crown, in the case of Keg. v. Wooler, the report will be in the 
mids of Dr. Rees, No. 20, Albemarle Street. It will be most desirable that Mr. Stephens 
dioiild call on Dr. Bees, read the report with him, and put such questions as may occur, 
[n reply to vour letter received here this momiog I beg to say that we wish a statement of 
iH the medicines prescribed for deceased (nntil lus death) to be drawn up and sent to Dr. 
Bml TVe do not find strychnine, pnissic acid, or any trace of opium. From the oon- 
tola having been drained away it is now impossible to say whether any strychnine had 
er had aot been given jnst before death, bat it is quite possible for tartar emetic to destroy 
life if given in repeated doees; and, so far as we can at present form an opinion, in the 
flbseDce of any natural cause of death, the deceased may have died from the effects of 
antiinony in this or some other form." Was that your opinion at the time ? It was. — 
That the man had so died in the absence of any other cause ? That was all we could 
afler from the chemical analysis. — Have you not told me to-day that the quanti^^ of 
■liimmj that yoa found in Cook's body was not sufficient to account for death ? Per- 
Mly so; but what was found in Cook's body was not all that he took: if a man takes 

■rtimony . — ^Do yon wish to add to your testimony? I do, because I see it is only 

a little nusondeiBtanding: if a man takes antimony it produces this effect; first, he 
TBBits, by which some passes out of the body ; some may escape by the bowels ; there 
ii a gnat deal that passes at once by absorption, and is carried out with the nriue : I find 
hj Orfiia, whom we are all inclined to rely upon, that, from 4 to 17 hours, antimony is 
Innd clueAy in the urine. — Do you mean, on your oath, to say from such traces as you 
finnd in Cook's body of antimony, you were justified in stating your opinion that lus 
dotidi may have been caused by antimony ? Positively and decidedly so : the amount 
fnond in a dead body is not the slightest criterion of what he mav have swallowed : I 
have sometimes found less arsenic in a body than w^onld account for death. — But if the 
moant ibnnd is not the slightest criterion of what may have been administered, how does 
tbrt joBtify yoo, as an analytical chemist, in stating your opinion so small a quantity 
aty have cansed death? I have not said what quantity may have caused death: I have 
■Ida certain quantity was found in the body, which may have been the residue of what 
hid cansed death : I will explain it to the Serjeant ; I see the point you are working at. — 
Bo not explain unless necessary to make your answer understood : I do not want speeches, 
Iwant answers. — ^I do not intend to make any speech : we found antimony in this body, 
lad we aould not account for its being there : I wrote to know whether antimony had 
4aen ^ven as a medicine ; and I considered, as people had died from antimony, it was 
■ecffsary to have information of the symptoms connected with the man's dcrath, which 
I knew nothing about at the time ; finding antimony there, and no explanation, I put it 
lithe only hypothesis to me to account for death. — At the time you wrote this, that in 
jour opinion the man had died from the effect of antimony, had you any reason to think 
lay undne quantity had been administered to him ? I could not speculate on that from the 
qosntity there, for I did not know at all what quantity he had taken, or whether it had been 
pvescribed medicinally. — Do you mean by this opinion merely to state that it was barely 
fwrifalc he mi^t have taken so much that he was poisoned by it? The opinion was based 
^pmtfais, that antimony may have been the cause of death : many people will die from small 
ted ioae from larger quantities. — Antimony in sufficient quantity ? Yes ; the quantity- 
tend in the body is no criterion of what is taken.— May not the injudicious use of 
^nek-Bedicines containing antimony, such as James's powders or other mixtures, have 
aeeo uul ed fiir as much antimony as you found in the body of Mr. Cook ? Any anti- 
•'Vooifll pieparation would account for it. — An injudicious use of James's powders ? Yes. 
•-Or even the judidons use ? It may be so. — ^Do you mean to say, with that knowledge, 
consulted by a aentleman who appeared to entertain suspicions, that you felt yourself 
aathorised in g^vmg an opinion that this man died from the poison of antimony ? You 
«e perverting my meaning entirely ; I must really say, what I said in my conclusion 
Vis this, "that antimony under the form of tartar emetic may occasion vomiting and other 
■fmptoms of irritation, and that in large doses it would cause death, preceded by con- 
inlnonB:" then, "that antimony and tartar emetic may be given as a safe and innocent 
Medicine." — ^What are you reading from ; this is not your letter ? It is my report ; I do 
not see yon are justified in making use of a pri^-ate letter to a solicitor; I seut iu a 
veport. 

l-ordCAWF»EiX.— Put that aside, if you please, Dr. Taylor \ the learned CQuu^cil U 
itgnlarij examining yon on tiie contents of that letter. 
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Mr. Serjeant Shee. — If I have misunderstood the last passage of the letter, I will read 
it again : ** We do not find strychnia, prussic acid, or any trace of opium ; from the 
contents havine heen drained away, it is impnossible to say whether any strychnia had or 
had not been given iust before death ; but it is quite possiole for tartar emetic to destroy 
life if given in rapid doses, and, as far fas we can at present form an opinion in the 
aJ^nce of anv natural cause of death, the deceased may have died ftom the effects of 
antimony in this or some odier form." Yes ; Mr. Stevens had told us he was in very 
good health about seven or eight days before his death. — I do not think we can have tha|. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Tes, you must have what was communicated at the time. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^There was a letter previous to this ? There was a letter, whieh 
that was an answer to ; Mr. Stevens told us his step-son was in very good health it 
Shrewsbury races, that he was taken very sick there, that he was ill for six or eight days, 
and he died in convulsions ; without any further particulars, we were led to suppose he 
had not died a natural death; there was no natural cause to account for death, vai, 
finding that antimony existed throughout the body, we drew the conclusion that it wu t 
possible cause of death. — ^Then, when you are consulted as an analytical chemist, do yon 
enlighten your judgment by all the hearsay statements that the person consulting you 
chooses to make ? 1 do not enlighten my judgment by that ; I endeavour to procure the 
information necessary for an analysis. — Cannot the analysis be made quite as effectoally, 
as an analysis, without any information at all? No, it cannot; the chances are' that 
poisons may be often lost ; there are 100 poisons that may destroy people. — ^Then yoa 
think it necessary, before you can rely on an analysis, to have a long statement of the 
symptoms before death ? No ; a short statement will do. — ^And you rely upon hearsay, 
as well as what is stated on a man's own knowledge ? I place no reliance on it at all ; I 
just check the statement by the result. — But you do allow your judgment to be influ- 
enced by the statement of a person who knows nothing of his own Imowledge, but only 
what he has heard ? Not in the least degree ; I do not allow my judgment to be influ- 
enced in any way on such a matter. — Do you mean to say, what Mr. Stevens told you did 
not assist you in arriving at the conclusion which you have stated in writing to Mr. Gar- 
diner ? As far as that is concerned as a possible case, not as a certain case. — Ton do use 
words to that effect, certainly, '^asfar as we can at present form an opinion in the absence 
of any cause of death, the deceased may have died from the effects of antimony in this or 
some other form '* ? Yes. — ^That is correct ? K you are quoting from my book I should be 
obliged to jou to give me the page ; it is so often misquoted, that I find that is quite neces- 
sary. — ^This is at page 491 of the first edition of your book on * Poison :' " A medical jurist 
must remember that the identity of tartar emetic in the contents of a stomach is by ii» 
means a proof of its having been taken or administered as a poison, since it is frequently 
prescribed as a medicine ; we can only infer it existed as a poison or caused death whea 
the quantity present was very large and there were corresponding appearances of irri- 
tation in the alimentary canal ; still less would the discovery of it in a mixture except 
in large proportions be evidence of an attempt to poison " ? That means, if we had found 
a large quantity in the stomach or bowels, we should come to the conclusion the man had 
died of it ; finding only a small quantity through the body, we say he may have died of it- 
Look at your first page ; is this right ? after the definition of a poison you say, " It would if 
admitted exclude a very large class of substances, the poisonous quality of which cannot be 
disputed, as, for instance, salts of lead, copper, zinc, and antimony, which are only poison- 
ous when administered in very large doses. * In the ordinary way ; but if you spread the 
large doses over a long period you equally kill the person ; in the case of those dogs, thqr 
took 45 grains over 10 days, and they were killed by the dose. — ^You attended at the 
coroner's inquest on the body of Mr. Cook ? I did. — On what day did you go there 
first ? I think it was on the 14th of December as near as I can remember. — ^Were yos 
there at the commencement of the inquest, or had some of the evidence to be read over t> 
you ? Some of the evidence was read over to me. — Do you remember who was the fint 
witness examined when you were there ; I will give you the names if you like ? I thiol 
Dr. Harland, but I am not quite sure ; the post-mortem examination was gone into first' 
Did you hear Mr. Bamford examined? Yes, I did. — Did you hear JLavinia Banie» 
examined ? Yes, I think I heard Lavinia Barnes and Elizabeth Mills. — Did you hat 
Charles Newton ? I am not quite sure about Newton. — Did you hear Jones ? Yes, I 
heard Jones, — Will you tell me, before you went to that inquest, how many of those to 
rabbits tliat you spoke of had been experimented upon ? I had experimented some yean 
a^ upon five, and ex^riment^ on those connected with the analysis with the poisoa 
given in a solid state since the inquest. — I mean the ten you first spoke of ; you tried » 
variety of experiments in animal life upon ten rabbits, five of them you say years a^j 
bow^many years ago ? When I first b^gan to lecture on medical jurisprudence.— Hiif 
Jong ago was that ? 23 years ago.-^Is that the only knowledge of the efliiects of strychnin 
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poison on animal life which ^ou had when you wrote that book ? That was all ; I have 
a great objection to destroy life except from jgjreat necessity.— Do not you consider great 
necessity arises when it is for the purpose of saving hitman life and detecting crime ? 
That may be so; but every toxicolomst will not sacrifice 100 rabbits when the facts are 
all ascertained from other sources ; I did not feel myself justified in going on on points 
which I knew were well established. — ^When did you experiment on the last rabbits ? 
Since the inquest. — ^Do not you think it is rather rash to judge of the effects of strychnia 

r>ison on man by so small an experience as that of ten animals of a particular species? 
think you must add to experiment the experience derived from the study of poisons of 
something like 25 years.— That is study founded on the experiments of others ? And 
your own collection of cases. — Do not you think a rabbit is a very inferior animal to 
iselect ? No. — ^Would not a dog be much better ? Dogs are very dangerous to handle ; 
1 luive a very great disinclination to meddle with theoa. — Do you really mean to give me 
that as your answer ? I know that dogs and cats are considered to bear a greater analogy 
to the human being for this reason, that they readily vomit while rabbits do not vomit ; 
now a rabbit is a much more manageable animal, and I have not pretended to settle 
other the* time of death or the quantity that will destroy life ; I merely pretend to dis- 
oover the physiological feet. — ^I t&ke ydwr answer that the reason you have not experi- 
mented on dogs is that you are afraid of them ? Well, from the experiments I have tried 
on them I have had no inclination to go further. — You admit they would be better to 
experiment upon, particularly as to the action of respiratory functions, than a rabbit ? 
No, I do not. — ^But as to the effect of poison, would they not lie ? No, I think the rabbit 
is quite as good as any animal that can be selected ; the poison is retained and shows its 
4j)eration. — You went to the inquest, were you in the company of Mr. Gardiner? Mr. 
Gardiner was there ; the first time I saw him was in the inquest-room. — Did you suggest 
questions to the coroner ? I did. — ^Personally, or through Mr. Gardiner? Personally 

addressing him ; I saw that he did not quite Stop a moment, answer my question : 

did he put them ? Yes, he did, or they were answered by the witnesses on my merely 
addressing thero. — ^Were Mr. Jones and Mills examined before Roberts ? That I do not 
remember. — ^You remember Roberts being examined, do you not ? I think Roberts was 
examined afterwards. — And you examined after him ? I really cannot tell the order in 
which the witnesses were examined ; the only evidence I particularly attended to was 
the medical evidence, and the statement of Mills and Barnes. — ^You heard Roberts say, 
did you not, before you gave your opinion, that the prisoner had bought strychnia in his 
shop on the Tuesday? I think not; Roberts was examined after me, but I knew 
strychnia was bought before we sent in the Report. — You knew that before ? Yes, it was 
in Mr. Gardiner's letter to which that was a reply which the Serjeant read ; Mr. Gardiner 
gave the information in that letter, I do not know whether it lias been ' produced, that 
strychnia, prussic acid, Batley's sedative of opium, had been bought by the prisoner ; that 
was before the report was signed. — ^You mean-bought on the Tuesday ? Yes. — ^I had not 
leen that letter ? That led to my putting in the letter which you read, that no trace of 
strychnia, prussic acid, or morphia, had been found ; that was an answer to the inquiry ; 
it was ten days before the inquest that 1 knew it — Then it was with that knowledge, and 
liter hearing the evidence of Mills and Jones, that you gave your opinion ? Yes ; I do 
not associate that knowledge at all with the facts ; we signed the report after we knew 
strychnia had been bought; we did not allow it to influence our judgments in the least 
degree. 

[At the request of Mr, Serjeant Shee the Deposition of Dr, Taylor before the Coroner was 

read by Mr, Straight,"] 

Your evidence having been given on that occasion, you returned to town, I suppose ? 
Tes. — ^And I suppose you soon after knew that the prisoner had been committed on the 
oharge of Wilful Murder? Yes. — ^And you knew of course that his life depended in a 
ffreat degree on your opinion ? No ; my opinion was in reference to the death by poison ; 
I expressed no opinion of the prisoner's guilt. — You knew that jovl would be examined 
as a witness in all probability upon his trial ? Yes. — Did you think it your duty, know- 
ing that, to abstain from all public discussion of the question which might influence the 
pabUc mind ? Yes. — ^Did you write a letter to the * Lancet' on the subject ? I did, con- 
tradicting several misstatements which were made regarding my evidence. — ^Now, I will 
have the whole of that letter read, if you and my Lord think right.— Yes; and the date, 
if you please. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee,^The date is January, 1856 ; there is no more precise date to it than 
that ; the newspaper is dated February 2nd. 

Mr. Straight, — ** Correspondence. * Audi alteram partem* The Rugeley Suspected 
Secret Poisoning Cases. A Communication from Alfred S. Taylor, M.D., F.R.S., Pro- 
Aesor of Medical Jurisprudence at Guy's Hospital, to the Editor ot \^% Vasi^^xV 
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The Witness.^-ThAt was in answer to what had appeared in a previous journal. 

Mr. Serjeant Shce. — ^Is the " Attdi alteram partem" yonrs ? No ; it is not 

The Attorney-General. — Is any of the heading yonrs ? No ; it is not, it is the Editor^s; 
he inserted certain obserratious in reference to the case, misrepresenting the case and 
misrepresenting my opinion, and I wrote that in Answer. 

Mr. Straiijht. — ** Sir, I ha^e great pleasure in replying to the inquiries contsdned m 
your leading. article of January 19th. 1. I stated that I had never known antimonial 
powder, when given in medicinal doses (i. e. from 5 to 8 grains at a dose;, to prodaee 
violent vomiting and purging. I am aware that experience difiBers on Hm point ; thai 
some have foiwd this substance inert, while others have found it very active. From 
some recent experiments on antimonial pr^Murations, I think it not unlikely that the 
powder may sometimes contain arseniate of lime. Dr. Pereira mentions, that in At 
lurge dose of half a teaspoonful it on one occasion produced vioknt vomiting, purging 
and sweating ; while in still larger doses (120 grains at a dose) prescribed by Dr. Wk/^ 
son, it occasioned in some instances only nausea. I have never met wit^ any case ia 
which serious symptoms could be referred to its operation; and in the case of Am 
Palmer, this medical preparation would not account for tlie antimony found in her bod^. 
2. My statement as to the cause of death was, that the deceased 4ied from ^ effects of 
tartar emetic, and from no other cause/' 

The AttomeyGeneral, — ^That does not appear to have anything to do with this caie. 

The TFi<iMss.~Nothing at all. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — Go on, if you please. 

Mr. Straiijht, — ** That is the opinion which Dr. Rees and I formed from the result of 
our examination, and ih)m the description of the symptoms under which the deceased 
laboured during the eight days which preceded her death." 

Lord Campbell. — ^What has that to do with this case? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — If your Lordship will forgive me, I have fully considered what I 
am doing'; I do not want it all read, I only want the last paragraph. 

The Attorney-General, — If it is to be read, we must have it all, to see the character of it. 

Mr. Straight then read the letter as follows : — *' It is an oplniou which I believe is 
now equally shared by the two medical attendants of the deceased. We are quite pre- 
pared to maintain this opinion on the trial. You will excuse me from entering into our 
reasons for this opinion on the present occasion, as this may form a very fkir and proper 
subject for cross-examination at the trial. Possibly the defence may be, that tartar 
emetic in small doses is not a poison, that it cannot under any circumstances destror 
Ufe, and that it was the very best remedy for the disease (English cholera) under vrhiA 
it was stated the deceased was labouring. One other point connected wiUi this inquiiy 
may be here adverted to. The examination of the organs was made fifteen monihs, not 
•fifteen weeks,' after death, and the viscera examined were as well preserved as I have 
seen them in many cases of arsenical poisoning. They were in a better state of pre- 
servation than the viscera of Walter Palmer, whose body has been buried for a period of 
three months only in a leaden coffin. The viscera in Ann Palmer's case were in such 
a state of preservation as to allow us to form an opinion of their condition. 3. This 
inquiry refers to the elimination of antimony from the body. According to my expe- 
rience, antimony is analogous to arsenic in the rapidity with which it enters into the 
Mood and passes out of the system. These two metals are wholly different in this in- 
spect from mercury and lead, and probably from copper. I shall be most happy, after 
the trial, to furnish you with facts and authorities, as fiir as I can, in reference to these 
interesting points. In the mean time, as this question may also form a fair subject ftr 
cross-examination, a detailed answer to it may be for tli^ present reserved. 4. The 
ftmrth inquiry involves, as you have justly suspected, an error of the press. What I 
said was to this effect : that if there were symptoms of fever, antimonial medicines BtJ 
be fairly prescribed. In ooncluding this letter I would observe that during a quarter sf * 
century which I have now specially devoted to toxioological inquiries, I have never iMt 
with any cases like those suspected cases of poisoning at Rugeley. The mode in whieh 
they will affect the person accused is of minor importance compared with their probihk 
influence on society. I have no hesitation in saying that the ftiture security of life ia 
this countrj' will mainly depend on the* judge, tlie jury, and the counsel who may hate 
to dispose of the charges of murder which have arisen out of these invesUgatious." 
The Court adjourned for a short time. 
Dr. ALFRED TAYLOR, further cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee. 

Will yon hare the goodness to attend for a moment to the last paragraph of yoiff 
letter ? **in conciudiug tlus letter I wottid observe that during the quiarter of a eeatsiy 
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rhich I haTe now especially devoted to toxicological inquiries, I have never met -with 

DT case like the suspected eases of poisoning at Uugeley. The mode in which tliey 

rill affect the person accused is of minor importance compared with the probable in- 

Ineoee on society. I have no hesitation in saying that the security of life in this country 

rin jnunly depend on the judge, the jur}-, aiid the counsel who may have to dispose of 

be chaz|^ of murder which have arisen out of these investigations/' That is my 

UBioD now; I find it staled broadly and openly that strychnia might cause death, and 

bat if it did it would always be found in the body, which I deny ; it is untrue ; it will 

ad to the loss of hundreds of olives : it has been circulated in every paper that a person 

»ild not be killed bv tartar emetic ; that I deny ; it is untrue, and will lead to hun- 

of lives being destroyed. — And did you think it a right thing to publish that 

u before the man was put upon his trial for life? 1 had no prejudice against the 

I ; I merely say as to the investigation of the facts of the case ; I entertain no pre- 

e whatever ; I maintain the principles of science which I there comment upon : if 

statements which I have seen circulated in medical and other periodicals were to 

hftfe their weight, there is not a life in this country that would be safe ; that is what I 

Hty. — ^Then do you adhere to your opinion that the mode in which they will affect the 

Mnon accused, that u, leading him to the scaffold, is of minor importance ? No. — 

GoBipared with their probable influence on society ? I have never suggested the leading 

to the scaffold ; I hope he will be acquitted. — ^What did you mean by ** The mode in 

vUeh they will affect the person accused is of minor importance compared with the 

pobaUe iimnence on society"? I say the lives of IG millions of people are of greater 

■portanee : you are putting that as a sort of objection to my views in evidence : I find 

kcre in two dead bodies antimony ; one of them died suddenly ; the other, I find the 

body satmated with antimony, which 1 never found before in my examination of 300 

dou bodies in this country, and I say this circumstance demands explanation. — And 

ym adhere to the opinion as a medical man and a member of an honourable profession 

that you were rig^t in publishing that letter before he came to his trial ? I was right in 

stating ay opinion in answer to the comments that have been made on my evidence. — 

Had any complaints been made by the prisoner ? Not by the prisoner, but his attorney ; 

ho has written to every paper that Dr.. Taylor was inaccurate : I had no wish or motive 

in it; my duty concerns the lives of all, as well as the prisoner. — Do you know a Mr. 

Ai ign stus May hew, the proprietor of the illustrated Times'? 1 saw him once or 

true: — -Did ycni allow a picture of yourself and Dr. llees to be taken for the purpose of 

Mjbiieation in his paper ? If you will be so good as to call it a caricature, I did not. — 

Thare is a difierenee of opinion about that ; it seems to me as like as two peas : did you 

aUov that picture to be taken of you and Dr. liees ? I never knew it was taken, that is my 

Miwer ; until it appeared in the / Illustrated Times ' I did not even know that it was taken, 

vthat I should be caricatured. — Did you receive him at your house? He came to me 

lith a letter from Professor Faraday. — Did you receive him in your lalx>ratory when 

jan were experimenting with Dr. Kees ? It is untrue, I did not. — Did you receive him 

m your laboratory ? I did not, it is wholly untrue. — Did you never see him in your labo- 

atory ? Iiiever. — ^Did you see him at your house after dinner ? He called on me with a 

letter Irom Professor Faraday. — Did you see him? I did. — Did you know that he called 

a you for the purpose of affonling him information for an article in his * Illustrated Times ' ? 

I did not, solemnly ; it is the most disgraceful thing 1 ever knew as a publication. — ^Did you 

know him bc£^re ? I never saw him before. — Did you know that he was the Editor of the 

' Blnstrated Times ' ? 1 did not. — You state on your oath ? On my oath I did not : it was 

the greatest deception that was ever practised on a scientific man ; most disgraceful. — And 

yon are perfectly justified in stating that, if it is so; 1 will ask you this question, it is due 

to you that I should ask it : is it fiilse that there was more than one called on you ? There 

wen* two the first time. — I have it, " Tliey candidly iufonned the doctor that they desired 

Id publish the particulars of their conversation with him, and requested his permission to 

do ID, and it was at once grauted, tliey having undertaken to hold themselves responsible 

ftr bot publishing any statement that might be prejudicial to the interests of justice " ? 

He called on me with a letter from Professor I<anuiay, and I received him as 1 would 

Fkofessar Faraday ; he entenyl into conversation with me about these cases, and made 

a representation, as 1 understood, that he was connected with an insurance company, and 

ht wished to know the number of cases that occurred to me during a number of years : 

tfter we had conversed about an hour, he then asked me if there was any objection to his 

poMisbing this conversation : I said, as far as the letters were concerned, I ha<l no objec- 

fini, but I objected to anything else appearing: I did not know that he was tiie 

riitor of a Journal : I said, I nave no objection to anything appearing in answer 

te what lias already appeared, with the corrections of the different mistakes : he 

*int Kwny -without telUng me that he was the editor of the paper. — And you did 
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not know it, on your oath ? On my oath, I did not; I did not know it till the article 
was in print. — Did you remonstrate? I was shocked. — ^Did you remonstrate? Yes, 
I did.— By letter? No, verbally; he called on me with the article.— With your 
caricature in it? No; the mere article set up in type, the slip. — Had the paper 
been published ? No, it was the day before publication. — ^Did you not protest against 
the publication? I did; I told him I objected to it. I struck out fdl that I saw 
regarding these cases, and he afterwards put the article in the form in which it is. — ^You 
allowed something to be published ? I could not help his publishing my conversation.— 
You did permit him to publish part? Nothing connected with the Rugeley case.— Did 
he show you the slip of" Our interview with Dr. Alfred Taylor" ? I do not remember that 
I saw that.— Will you swear he did not ? I will swear to the best of my jud^ent and 
belief he did not.— Will you swear he did not show you the slip of the article called 
" Our interview with Dr. Alfred Taylor ?" He showed me a slip, part of what appeared in 
that article. — Did he not show you a slip as long as this, " Our interview with Dr. Alfred 
Taylor*' ? I do not believe he did.— Will you swear he did not? I will swear I do not 
think he did : I struck out everything connected with the Rugeley cases ; I look upon 
myself as cheated : a person had come with a letter from one of the highest authorities in 
the countiy, and extracted from me the information. — Why did you not desire yonr 
«ervant to show him the door ? Until we had had all this conversation I did not know any- 
thing about it.— You allowed him to come back with the slip ? He came on the Thursday 
morning ; and it was not till then that I knew he was connected with a weekly paper.— 
Did he tell you that it was the Illustrated Times? He told me as he was going away.— 
Did you correct what he showed you ? I struck some out. — ^And allowed the rest to be 
published ? I said I had nothing to do with that. — Did you object to it ? I objected to 
the publication. — Peremptorily? I said I did not like this mode of putting the matter 
before the public; I cannot interfere with your journal. — Not interfere with the publica- 
tion of a private conversation in a gentleman's dining-room after dinner ; did you not 
protest as a gentleman and a man of honour that it was wrong and dishonourable to do it? 
I told him I objected to all the parts which concerned the Rugeley cases ; that it was most 
dishonourable. — Did you protest against anything being published of that interview? . 
No, I did not. — Did you not know perfectly well in this month of February, just 
after the shock which the country had received about these Rugeley murders, 
or imputations of murder, that your interview on the subject of poison most be taken to 
apply to what was then full in the public mind ? I did not know what it would apply 
to. — Did you not think so ? No, I did not think anything about it ; I thought it was a 
great cheat to extract from me any information and to publish it. — What time was it he 
called on you with the slip ? On the morning of Thursday, the day before publication. 
— How long was he with you ? Not above twenty minutes or half an hour. — ^Were you 
Angiy with him ? I remonstrated with him ; I was not angry in the sense of the word 
quarrelling. — Angry in the sense of being indignant ? I told him I objected to that 
mode of dealing with the case. — Did you allow him to publish this : " Dr. Taylor re- 
quested us to state that, although the practice of secret poisoning appeared to be on the 
increase, it should be remembered that on analysis the chemist could almost always 
detect the presence of poison in the body" ? I did not dictate anything of the kind.— 
Was that on the slip that he showed you ? If I had seen it I should have struck it oat 
— You will not say it was not there ? I looked it over and struck out everything I saw 
connected with the Rugeley cases, and he went away ; I felt that I had been imposed upon. 
— ^Did you strike out this, " and that, when analysis failed, as in cases where small doses of 
«trychnia had been administered, physiology and pathology will invariably suffice to shov 
the cause of death " ? I remember seeing that. — Did you not know that it might circulate 
most extensively amongst the persons from whom the jury to try the case might be 
selected ? I did not think of the matter at all ; I think it is very proper information to 
give, so that the public should be aware that chemical analyses are not the only things to 
prc)ve it. — Did you not think it was time enough after the man was tried for crimes such 
as these ? — I think it was a gross imposition upon me. — ^You allowed this passage to pass? 
Only that they dressed it up afterwards. — ** Being detected as readily as murder in any 
other form " ? No, I do not remember that. — ** While the difficulty of detecting and 
convicting the murderer was fallacious in other cases where poison had been employed"? 
That I do not remember ; the article was very much altered, I could see that ; it wa^ t 
disgraceful thing. — ^Have you seen the gentleman since ? I have not seen him since ; I 
wrote him a letter concerning the matter ; I complained of it. 

The Attorney-General. — Have you a copy of that letter ? I can state to you the sub- 
stance of it ; I saw an advertisement in the * Times * paper which represented me a« 
giVmg this information, and directly I saw it I wrote to contradict it, and they with- 

• drew the advertisement. — ^What advertisement ? Some advertisement connected with the 

very number you are alluding to. 
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Mr. Justice Cresswell. — It was an advertisement in the * Times ' newspaper with 
regard to this information? — I immediately desired that to be withdrawn, and I received 
a letter from Mr. Mayhew to say that it should be. 

Mr, Serjeant Shee.-^Row long after the publication of this ? Immediately ; directly 
I saw the advertisement. — When did the advertisement appear ; the date of this paper is 
the 2nd of February ? I think it was on the Thursday or Friday, I am not sure which ; 
it was to induce people to purchase the number. — ^Did you say to a gentleman of the name, 
of Cooke Evans that you would give them strychnia enough before you had done with 
them ? No. — Or words to that effect ? No ; I do not know him. — Did you say it to any- 
body ? No ; that I would give them a dose of strychnia before I had done -With them ; 
I 'have never said anything so vulgar that I know of, never to my knowledge; give who 
a dose of strychnia ? — I mean in reference to William Palmer ? You have been greatly 
misinstructed. — I ask no question but upon instructions ? — You have been greatly mis- 
instructed. — You deny that? I deny that. — Or an^ words to that effect? Or any 
words to that effect ; I have not at all talked about giving anybody doses of strychnia, 
— Or these words, " He will have strychnia enough before I have done with him " ? 
It is utterly false, and the person who has suggested that to you has been guilty of 
other false statements; his letter to Sir George Grey misrepresented my statements 
altogether. — I only speak from my instructions ? I do not charge you with anything, 
but you are misinstructed. — If I knew it I would not put the question to you ; you made 
a medical report to which you referred when we were talking about the first letter ? 
Yes. — ^What did you do with that medical report ? The medical report was handed to 
Dr. Rees ; he took possession of it. — ^Did you not get a report drawn up by the medical 
gentleman who made the post-mortem examination? No.— Was it not produced from 
your hands two days ago in court ? You are under a mistake about it ; it was a private 
letter, not signed, from Dr. Harland to Mr. Stevens. — Was it in the shape of a medical 
report ? It was a statement of the results of the post-mortem for Mr. Stevens's private 
information. — ^Then it has been inaccurately called a medical report in the course of 
this trial ? Yes ; it is merely Dr. Harland*s statement of the examination for the infor- 
mation of Mr. Stevens. — It has been read here as a formal medical report ? Yes ; I 
believe that it has no signature. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — My Lord will recollect he required it to be read ; it was repre- 
sented as a medical report ; {to the witness) you have had it ever since ? Yes. — I under- 
stand you distinctly to say that as respects the effect of strychnia on the human body 
you have no knowledge of your own at all ? I have not seen a case ; I have some know- 
ledge.-^I guard myself ; by knowledge of your own I mean personal observation : but 
you have written a book upon the subject ? Yes. — Now do you, from your reading, 
know of any case in which the patient under strychnia poison, any fatal case, has had, 
while the paroxysm lasted, as much command over the muscles of animal life and volun- 
tary motion as Mr. Cook had on the Monday and Tuesday nights according to the 
evidence of Mills and Jones ? I do not see that he had much command over the muscles 
of voluntary life. — You mean to say you do not know cases ? I mean to say his sym- 
ptoms are quite in accordance with the ordinary action of strychnia. — Can you tell me a 
single case, either in your book or in any authentic medical work, of a patient seized 
with tetanic symptoms by strychnia poison sitting up in his bed talking ? He was seized 
with the tetanic symptoms after he sat up in his bed. — Do you know of any instance in 
which a patient has been beating with both his arms the bed-clothes under the influence 
of strychnia poison within a short time, a quarter of an hour, before his death ? The 
symptoms generally came on with some sort of action. 

The Attorney-General. — You are assuming the fact ; that was on the Monday night ? 
It is manifested in various ways. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — Can you refer me to any case in your book, or any authorized 
book, in which a person under the influence of strychnia poison has been beating the 
bed with his or her arms ? It is exactly what I should expect from the sense of 
suffocation. — You say it is exactly what you should expect ; your experience is in rab- 
bits, and the first symptoms you have seen is a sudden fall on the side ? You asked me 
the question with reference to my reading and knowledge. — I asked you if you could 
refer me to any case ? I am quite willing not to answer, except as to rabbits ; I thought 
you asked me as to any case. — ^And so I <nd ? The beating of the bed with the arms, in 
the way you describe, merely indicates that he was very uneasy, that he felt oppression, 
and it was an attempt at relief before the tetanic symptoms set in ; there was a feeling 
of suffocation. — First answer my question; do you know of a single case, either in your 
book or in your general reading, of the symptoms of poison by strychnia commencing 
or exhibiting themselves during any time of the paroxysm by t]!i'fejy^t^XMi^^'^X«»!«s^^ 
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the bed ? There have been onl^ aboot 1 5 cases altogether ; I have not heard of a person 
taken ill in bed before. — Now, is not the beating of £e bed well known under the name 
of malaeaux ; is it not a very common symptom of ordinary convulsions ? No, I do not 
think it is the case, not to my knowledge. — ^You know the term malasaux, which means 
beating of the bed ? Tes. 

The Attomey^General, — It means beating of anything ? That does not terminate in 
tetanus. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — ^That is not the question ; is it not a common form, as you know 
by your rejiding, of violent convulsions not occasioned by strychnia poison ? Persons 
who suffer from suffocation, whether it depends on strychnia or other causes. — ^Then I 
am right in understanding you that you do not know a single case of strychnia poison in 
which that has occurred ? I have heard of one case that has been communicated to me 
by a friend. — We will have that when he comes ? It was in a private letter which came 
to me. — ^That person can come and state them. 

The Aitomey-G€iieral, — Yon have no right to ask the question as to his reeding at 
all ; you must acknowledge it whether rea£ng from a book, or a communication fron 
& scientific friend. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — I have a right to ask a medical witness as to his knowledge ae- 
quired by reading and study. 

^ Lord Campbell. — I think he may answer, that from a scientific person he has re- 
ejgived an account of some case. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^You say you have heard of a case, not a published case ? It is 
not a published case : the person did not sit up, but he shook as if he had an ague-fit 
before the symptoms came on ,• that was all ; agitation. — ^Would you call that mauadon 
or beating ? No, I should not give it so learned a name. — ^You would call it beating ? 
Quaking, shaking ; the agitation \h expressed in different ways. — I was askins you as to 
beating ? I have not a case of a person sitting up in bed and beating the bed. — ^That is 
the fail: answer : have you known many instances in which the patient has screamed 
before he was seized with the fit ? No. — Is that common in convulsions not occasioned 
by strychnia poison? It is; in many cases they scream very soon after the spasm sets 
in, when the spasm begins ; the pain felt is very severe. — ^This is before they begin? 
No, I have not known that. — Have you known cases in which they speak fheely ? Yes. 
— Can you refer to any case of that kind after the paroxysm has commeneed? No, not 
after the paroxysm has commenced ; I do not remember one at . the present time. — ^Do 
you agree, as mr as your reading enables you to do so, with this description of strycfanii 
in Dr. Watson's book; it is a case in Middlesex Hospital : ** Unluckily, through mistake 
<Hr negligence of the person who was at that time the dispenser, a grain of the poison was 
administered :" can you tell me or refer me to any one case in your book or elsewhere, 
any authentic writer, in which^the effect of the strychnia affection or paroxysm in a fitfal 
«»se has been as long after the ingestion of lie poison as in Cook's case on Ttiesday 
night? Yes. — ^A fatal case'; I do not mean a slight case? Yes, in page 185 of the 
•Medical Jurisprudence.' — I was speaking of your book on Poisons? 

The Attorney-General, — Read it ? In a case communicated to * The Lancet,' of Augoit 
31, 1850, page 259, by Mr. Bennett, one grain and a half of strychnia, taken by mistake, 
destroyed the life of a healthy young female in an hour and a half^ which is remarkable, 
as no symptoms appeared for an hour. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — May I take it that is the longest period which ha# elapsid 
between the ingestion of the poison and the commencement of the sym|ptoin8 oa 
record ? No ; I think not. — Does it appear how that was taken ? I think it was in 
pills ; but I have * The Lancet ' here to refer to, if you wish. — ^That is a remarkable and 
unusual case ? Yes ; it was certainly long, with regard to the cases that had up to that 
time occurred. — ^You know a case of an hour and a half? There is one of two hours and 
a half. — ^Was that a fatal case ? No ; but that does not affect it. — I am asking you as to 
a fatal case ? I beg to say that the fatality of the case has nothing to do with the ocoff- 
rence. — You will give that opinion afterwards ; we are informed that it has ; I am asking \ 
you as to a fatal case ? That was not a fatal case. — A grain and a half in that case is a 
very considerable dose, is it not ? It is a ftill dose, not a very considerable dose. — ^It is a 
dose from which a man is venr likely to die ? Yes. — Now, Dr. Taylor, you gave a grest 
many cases in your book ; I do not want to take up much time in going into them, moie 
than is necessary for my client ; is there any one case in your book in which the attad 
has taken place more than half an hour after the in^stion of the poison ? What book 
are you referring to ? — ^The book on Poisons. That is 8 years old. — ^Then you will coiv 
rect me by saying no, but there is in the otlMT book? Yes, I believe that is the case; 
cases have occurred since 1848 ; 1 have a Tefexencfc Xo ^ casfcYiet^ ^i ^-aa ^gc^m and a half^ 
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rhieh is publi^ed by Dr. ChrUtisan. — ^He is to be called ? The symptoms came on in 
S hoars. — Was it jGual ? It was fatal. — ^That is a case in which the patient had been 
■ftcted with some complaint for 4 weeks, and began to take strychnia ; in 3 hours 
tfaoe was stupor and loss of speech, and at length violent tetanic convulsions, which 
proved &tal in 3 hours and 3 quarters ? Yes. — It does not tell you when it commenced ? 
I take it from there. — ^You are mistaken as to that ? I do not think I am.; Dr. Christison 
OBB ^ve an account of it. — ^Do you know any other case ? Not a fatal case. — Is there 
niy case in your book on poisons in which the symptoms have been known to occur at a 
longer period than half an hour from the ingestion of the poison ? You must not go 
bu£ to the book of 1848. — I will go to your other book presently ? In giving an 
Uiwer to your question, I am looking to what has occurred in the mean time. — If 
JUL know- of other cases from your reading, I cannot object to your stating them ; nobody 
eu sappose that you have personal knowledge of anything like what you have stated in 
dds book : before yon go further, do you know that Dr. Bradley, from whom Dr. Booth 
took the case, states that he cannot admit that the death was wholly attributable to the 
4ose of str^'chnia employed ? All those conditions are quite compatible with death from. 
strychnia.— I on would not after tliat opinion say it was attributable solely to strychnia? 
^o, bat I should exercise my judgment, and consider strychnia had something to do with 
itr-Have you any other case, in your other reading, to which you can refer ? No, yoa 
ssked me what the stf}-chnia was taken in ; in that case it was dissolved, and one would 
Iisnre expected a more speedy action ; it is the more remarkable. — And had she an emetic 
la that case ? The stomach-pump was used and a strong emetic. — It was taken in some 
adution? Yes. — ^In what solution was it taken ? Cinnamon and water. — ^Do you know 
anngle ease in which the symptoms have manifested themselves as long as an hour and a 
Uf after the ingestion of, the poison? No, I do not. — Now, can you refer me to anj 
inflientic case of strychnia from which the patient has recovered from a paroxysm in so 
diDTt a dme as Mr. Cook recovered from the paroxysm on Monday night ? Within what 
fine did he recover ? I do not understand that it was so short. — He was well the next 
monring, and was well aU the next m(H*ning ; it had no effect during the whole of the 
lezt day, bat he was comfortable and happy ? The recovery then will depend entirely on 
the dose taken ; if he took the sixteenth of a grain he would recover sooner than from 
m ^g^th. — ^Do you know any, authentic case of strychnia poison in which the patient 
bsi recovered from a paroxysm in as short a time as Mr. Cook did, he being well before 
Ae morning ? I do not remember any, but I can conceive in medical practice such cases. 
— 'We want your experience in order to observe it ? It is nothing at all unusuaL — How 
ma yoa say that, when you do not know an^ case ? I say from my reading and experi? 
«Bee, a recovery after three or four hours will depend materially upon the dose. — ^Do yoa 
tmrr a single case in which it has taken place after strychnia poison has been adminis- 
tered; l6ok at page 265 of the Manual on Medical Jurisprudence, second edition ? ' The 
«BTiLlaons gradually subsided about four hours after the first attack. 

Lord Campbell. — ^What case is it ? 

Mr. Serjeant Sfiee, — It is not strychnia, it is mix vomica, the same poison, but in a 
■nch milder form ? Yes. — It is not the same as strychnia ? All its power depends on 
tiiie strychnia. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — Only h is given in a very large dose. 

Mr. Baron Aldebsok. — ^That was half an ounce. 

Ifr. Serjeant Shee. — In this case the girl aged twenty swallowed half an onnee of the 
]mrder, and in half an hour the usual tetanic symptoms came on, but she was perftetly 
inriUe. The convulsions pTadually subsided' about four hours after the first attack. 
DM yoa not learn firom Mr. Cook's case that he was asleep before three o'clock, and com- 
ftrtshle during the whole of the next day ? Decidedly so. 

Mr. Baron Aldersonv — ^They said he was not asleep before a quarter before five. 

Mr. Serjetmi Shee, — ^He appeared dozing, I believe ; then he went to sleep. 

Lord Campbell. — According to their account, he was awake at five. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — Do you know any other case in which, after an administration of 
itiydmia poison, the patient has recovered as soon as Mr. Cook did on Monday night ? 
The difiUcultv is in settling the time of recovery ; that is not the point that medical men 
Ater intOd — ^When the patient is no longer under the influence of it ? They do not give 
^ time generally, they merely put *• The patient recovered," without auy particular 
ttKtement as to the period of the attack.— Can you refer me to any case in which, after 
the paroxysm from stryclinia poison, the patient lias remained composed and without the 
lepetltion of the paroxysm in auy degree, for so long a period as Mr. Cook did after the 
(troxysm on Monday night ? 
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The Mtomey-Oeneral.^-Vfiihimt a fre«h do6e being ^ren ? Yes ; I do not think the 
attack on Tuesday night was the result of a dose given on Monday night. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — That is not the point ; I ask you whether you know of any case of 
strychnia poison in which there was so long an intermission of the paroxysm as between 
the two fits of Monday and Tuesday night? No, I do not.— Is it the result of your 
experience or rtading that the person who dies fVom strychnia poison continues rigid in 
the attitude and position of limb in which he dies ? I have seen that in animals, in 
rabbits. — With your reading as to men, do they continue rigid in the attitude and 

Sffiition of limb in which the^ die? I do not remember the particulars: if a person 
es in a spasm, the spasm is likely to.continue : I know a case which can answer it ; it 
was inspection after twenty hours' death, and the body was then very rigid ; there is no 
account in these cases of how the body was at the moment of death. — ^The body was very 
rigid in twenty-four hours, whatever sort of convulsion he died of? Yes ; there is not 
the slightest difficulty I think of finding such a case, but I cannot refer you to one now: 
I found in one o£ tne rabbits destroyed that the spasm continued after death. — ^As yoa 
choose to go upon rabbits, do you not know that it constantly happens, even in rabbits, 
that the roasm and the contraction instantly cease immediately with death, or just befora 
death, and that the body becomes perfectly pliant ? No ; I do not ; it does so in some 
instances, in one out of five cases. — Do yon agree in this opinion of Dr. Christison, ** I 
have not altered the statement as to this point in the former edition, that is, that the 
rigidity supervenes at an early period after death ; yet I stron^y suspect the others, who 
describe the spasm which precedes death to continue as it were without the rigidity that 
occurs after death, must nave observed inaccurately, for, in the numerous experiments 
that I have made and witnessed upon animals, flaccidity of limb continued after death " t 
Dr. Christison speaks from his own experience, I sp^ik iVom my own. — In some cases 
in your own experience, two out of ten ? One case that became ngid very soon after, st 
Dr. Christison describes it. — ^Do you recollect enough of those that you killed twenty-five 
years ago, as to know whether their limbs were stiff or flaccid? No.— Do you mean to say four 
of the five were actually stiff before or after death ? They remained stiff after death ; cm 
was quite flaccid, that was seen by Dr. Christison. — Did you sec that in Dr. Bamford's 
deposition, that he went to Mr. Cook as soon as he was called, arrived immediately after 
he was dead, and found the body quite straight upon the bed ? Yes. — In your judgment 
can that body be under the influence of opisthotonos? Yes; opisthotonos, the act flf 
dying. — ^That would be an instance of becoming flaccid? Yes. — Have you any reason t» 
say, from your experience or ]^onr reading, that the clenching of the hand is t 
distinctive feature of strychnia poison ? It is the result of violent tetanic spasms. — Dod 
it not occur in other violent spasms? Yes. — In all forms of convulsion ? No ; the great 
point is this, that in tetanus it remains so ; in other convulsions it comes and goes.— If 
It always so ? That is according to my knowledge. — I think you stated that the heart 
was generally full ? Yes. 

Lord Campbell.— He found the heart always full, particularly the right side, in tht 
rabbits. ^ 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — Do you mean actually to say that the colour tests of strychnia 
are so uncertain and fallacious that they cannot be depended upon ? I do, unless yot 
first get strychnia in a visible and tangible form. — Is it impossible to get that from lim 
stomach in all cases ? It is not impossible ; it depends on the quantity that remains la 
the stomach. — You think it is in some cases impossible? No ; I think it is in some casef 
impossible where the quantity is very small. — lou do not agree that as much as the 50th 
part of a grain could be discovered ? I think not ; that is not separated.— -Or even half 
a grain ? That mi^ht be a difficulty ; it depends upon the amount of food in tin 
stomach with which it was mixed. 

Re-examined by the Attomey-Oeneral, 

Now, in your reading about which my learned friend has been asking you, have yoB 
met with cases in which it has appeared that the heart was found empty after deatli^ 
where the death had taken place from stiychnia ? Yes. — Has that been in an animal or 
in a human subject? In a human subject.— Do you find more than one such caaet 
Three.— What should you ascribe the emptiness of the heart to after such a death ? I 
think it is owing to spasmodic affection, the effect upon the heart in the last moment of 
life. — U there any reason why that should be more likely to be the case in the hnnMB 
subject than in a small animal like a rabbit ? No ; I know of no distinction ; the ODlf 
thing I woold observe is, that I think the heart is generally more affected by tk« 
paroxysm, so that the blood accumulates. — Suppose the paroxysms short and violent, and 
eanse death in a few minutes? That is the kind of case in which I should expect to fM. 
Jt empty.— With regard to the rigidity after death, did that rigidity after death in tht 
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jases where you found it, always aflfect the same muscles ? Yes ; the muscles^ of the 
imbs, specially the muscles of the back. — ^Where the rigidity was relaxed in death, do I 
inderstand you to sajr that afterwards it returned? In the case of poisoning by 
rtrychnia it returns while the body is warm ; in ordinary death it only appears when the 
3oay is cold. 

Lord Campbell. — ^The rigor mortis comes on after the body is cold, or nearly so. 

The Attorney- General, — Would the rigidity of the extremities as long as two months 
ifter death, the clenching of the bauds, and the twisting of the feet, afiPord you any indi- 
stion of whether, the person died of tetanus ? I have never known such a case. — 
^ould that indicate, in your opinion, great violence of the spasm with which the party 
lied ? It would. — ^Would poison from strychnia, in your opinion, act with greater power 
when once the effect was set up, upon a person who had been lowered by a previous 
lisease ? I am not able to answer that.— Now, with re^rd to the duration of time in 
winch Ae effects of the poison would begin to act, to show itself, would it be uniform, do 
you think, in all persons to whom the same quantity of poison might be given ? It would 
lepend on the violence and frequency of the spasms. — I am speaking of the commence- 
ment ; you have ^ven us one case of half an hour, and another an hour ; would the period 
required to set up the action of the poison be uniform, or would it vary according to the 
itrength of the individual ? It would vary according to the constitution and the strength, 
Eiccoraing to the power of absorption. 

Lord Campbell. — ^There are various circumstances that will affect it. 

The Mtoimey^General, — My friend asked you with regard to the symptoms which 
appeared on the night of Monday, the beating with the hands and arms ; I think vou 
eiscribed that to a sense of uneasiness ? General uneasiness, andj a' feeling of suffocation. 
— ^According to your experience, is the feeling of suffocation one of the common syinptoms 
of death h^ strychnia ? It is one of the earlj symptoms. — Would that uneasiness produce 
the effect m question? It would. — Now, with regard to the detection of the antimony* 
you applied, as I understand you, no less than three tests to the examination that you 
made ? We separated the antimony, and then applied various tests. — Now, my friend 
asked whether one or other of those processes would not be open to difficulty, supposing 
there were any impure substances used in the chemical process. Yes. — ^That might be so 
with regard to one of them ? Yes, it would. — Have you any doubt the substances you 
used were pure ? None whatever, they were all tested on that occasion before I used 
them. — ^Would that be at all likely to be the case with regard to three distinct processes ? 
Certainly not. — Is it the faucX that three distinct processes give the same result, which 
strongly corroborates *the correctness of each? Yes; and Mr. Brande witnessed them. — 
You have no doubt, if I understand you, that that which you produced was antimony ? 
Not the least doubt at all. — If I understand you rightly, the quantity you found does not 
enable you to form any judgment as to the quantity that may have been administered ? 
dTot at all ; that is to say, the residue ; a small dose, or the residue of large. — Supposing 
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sickness be to throw off the greater part of that which was taken ? It would, to throw 
off some portion. — My learned friend read to you two or three passages from a book oa 
poisoning dogs ; antimony in dogs, in which it got into the bones and tissues ; if you 
saturate the system with doses, it will get at last into the^bones ? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^This is rather too much in re-examination. 

Lord Campbell. — It seems to me quite harmless. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^I object to my friend suggesting a theory to his own witness. 

The Attorney 'General. — I will not press anything that you" object to. 

The Witness. — If antimony is given, it passes out with the urine, but some of it passes 
into the body : if the antimony is not withdrawn, it goes into the tissues and bones i I 
have not met with an instance yet, and all the cases quoted do not show that, in which 
there was antimony in the coating of the stomach and in the bowels. 

The Attorney-General. — Have you found none in the bones and tissues ? No ; we did 
not analyze them. — You "^^ere asked whether you suggested any questions to the coroner, 
and you say you did ? Yes. — I must ask you how that came about ? The coroner did 
not put questions which enabled nle to form an opinion. — Did he appear to you not ta 
put the necessary questions which he ought to have put under the circumstances ? I 
tUnk that it was not owing to any intentional omission; it was rather his want of 
knowledge perhaps of the points. — ^You asked him to put those questions ? Yes. 

Lord Campbell. — He was a legal gentleman, and not a medical. — ^He was ; he did not 
understand the medical bearing of the question. 

The Attorney- General— 'Then you put some quesdons 'vbkk e\\JaKt \kft ^^ ot ^^ 
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witness answered ? Yes, I could not have ^veu an opinion without them. — Thoagh 70a 
•ay that it did not appear to yon that the coroner omitted to put any question from any 
intention not to discharge his duty, did you observe that there was an omission to take 
down the answers ? I md. — Did you nuike any observation on that point ? No, I do not 
remember that I did ; I got the information to give an opinion upon. — Now, at the timeyoi 
wrote that letter which my friend adverted to, to Mr. Gardiner, in which yon spoke of 
antimony as the possible cause of death, had you then had the symptoms wmch attended ' 
the attacks upon Mr. Cook, and which ended in his death, brought to your knowledge? 
No^ mere general information ; I did not know at the time ; I merely had the iuformatitm 
about seven days before he died, and that he diiid in convulsions. — You did not know t^ 
there had been convulsions of a tetanic character ? Not at all. — Was there anything at 
that time to lead you to suppose that strychnia might have been the cause of death, except the 
information you received <^ Palmer's having Ixmght strycJinia on the Tuesday ? There 
was not : the information referred to prussic acid and opium ) that is all that I heard**^ 
^Failing to find whether prussic acid, opium, or strychnia was there, you referred to 
antimony as the cause or death ? As the only substance found in the body. — On the 
occasion of your writing that letter to the ' Lancet,' had you yourself been made the subject 
of a great many attacks ? Yes, I had. — Have you been misrepresented as to what yoa 
have said upon the subject of the possibility or impossibility of detecting strychnia after 
death? I have. — In the *. Lancet* only? In the newspapers in every character; inieict, 
in the letter to Sir George Grey written by Mr. Smith. — That was after it was snggested? 
It was a repetition of the same thing. — But before you wrote the letter to the * Lwcet,' 
in vnrious newspapers had the subject been misrepresented ? Yes, in every direction : 
it had been represented that I had said that strychnia could not be detected in a dead 
body, that it was destroyed by putrefaction ; the question of putrefaction had never 
arisen. 

Lord Campbell. — ^That it could not be detected in this particular case ? It was 
represented that I had said that strychnia could never be detected ; and the case which 
we do not refer to by name has been quoted against me of how easily it could be detected 
after death : what I said to the coroner was, that when absorbed into the blood it could 
not be separated ; if anything remains in the stomach more than enough to destroy fife, 
of course it would be found. — ^Was it with a view to your own vindication from tho«e 
charges and misrepresentations that you wrote that letter ? Yes, I did. 

Dr. GEORGE OWEN REES sworn.— Examined by Mr. Jcanei. 
You are a Pellbw of the College of Physicians ? I am. — And Lecturer on Materia 
Medica at Guy's Hospital ? Yes. — Did you assist Professor Taylor in making the analyni 
of Mr. Cook's stomach and intestines sent up ? I did. — Now, you have lieard the descrip- 
tion given by Dr. Taylor of the result of that analysis : has it been accurately and correctly 
given ? Very correctly. — Hare you had your attention directed a good deal to the dis- 
covery of poisons after death ? I have at different times. — Now, the antimony that ytm 
discovered, has Dr. Taylor correctly described the quantity and the place where the 
antimony was discovered ? Quite so : I was present during the whole time. — In yonr 
jadp;ment, having directed your attention to the matter, how recently should you ssr that 
antimony might have been administered fh)m what you discovered ; how recently befbrs 
death? It might have been administered within a few hours or a few days of his death.— 
Do you agree with Dr. Taylor that under the circumstances the quantity of antimony 
you discovered was no test of the amount that may have been administered? Certainly 
not.-~Now you failed, having applied all the tests, to discover strychnia? We did. — ^Wafl 
the stomach presented to you in a state favourable or unfavourable to the discovery of 
strychnia poison ? — Most unfavourable ; I opened the jar myself. — Just describe shortly 
and accurately the state in which you found it ? The stomach had been cut open, and 
turned inside out, its mucous surface lying and rubbing against the intestines ; the con- 
tents of the stomach, had there been any at any time, must have been completely thrown 
amongst the intestines and mixed. — Did that render it unfavourable to the hope of dis* 
covering strychnia? Certainly .—^Do you agree with Dr. Taylor as to the mode strychnia de- 
stroys life by absorption ? I believe it is absorbed always before it producer the symptoms.— 
Now if by accident or design enough strychnia is given to destroy life, might that be As 
case without your being able to discover it after death ? Yes, I believe it might. — You agree 
with Professor Taylor that it is the exces^ that you find ? Quite so. — Where vitality is de- 
stroyed by the effects of the poison, and an excess remains, you would expect to discover 
that ? With care we might.— Have you seen those various experiments tried on animal 
life, on rabbits ? I have seen several ; I saw the experiments that Dr. Taylor made with 
four of the rabbits. — Did you assist in the analysis made after the death of some of the 
anim tils to disoover strychnia ? 1 did in all those cases. — ^How many cases were there 
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nwhichyouhad administered strychnine and' it destroyed the animals, in which yon 
Tailed to discover it after death ? We destroyed four anhnals, and fiiiled to detect it in 
hree, — The symptoms you remarked; did they resemble the symptoms deseribed as 
ittending Mr. Cook's death ? Very much. — Have you yourself ever seen death in the 
luman subject from strychnia? I never have. — Have you heard narrated the symp- 
cms attending the death of Mrs. Sergeantson Smith from strychnia ? I have. — And of 
he girl in the hospital at Glasgow ? I have. — And that in the case which is anonymous ? 
iTes ; all the cases that have been detailed here I have listened to. — Are they analogous, 
n your opinion, to the symptoms attending Mr. Cook's death ? Clearly. — ^And analogous 

the experiments or symptoms you have seen produced from the experiments that 
rou made upon animal life? Quite so. — From strychnia ? Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Grove, 

How did you administer this strychnia to the animals; did you put it into the 
month and let them swallow it ? No. — How was it. done ? The animal was thrown on 
\tM back, the legs secured by the hands of assistants, its mouth opened, and the pill intro- 
iuced into its mouth. — ^Did you see any instance of the animal rejecting some portion ; I 
im told it sometimes occurs with rabbits that it has been lying in the stomach or in the 
Ehroat ? In the four cases that I saw, the pill was well taken.— :You did not observe that 
there was any rejecting ? No ; but I must state that the fifth case, which I did not see, 
[' administered the piU in the fifth case, a small portion appeared to escape from the 
rabbit's mouth ; I had to go tojecture. — On those three, where you say you fedled, did 
fliey include the two which Dr. Taylor said he recognised the taste in one wad some 
degree of colour in another ? Yes. 

Lord Campbell. — ^With regard to the finding it in the fifth he recollects nothing. 

Mr, (h-ove. — ^I want to know whether those two cases were two of the three in which 
you say yon did not discover strychnia ? They were among the cases which I examined 
with Dr. Taylor ; Dr. Taylor stated so. 

Lord Campbell. — Dr. Taylor distinctly stated that he perfbrmed them in the com- 
pany of Dr. Bees. 

Mri Orove, — ^You have told us that you consider the poison must be absorbed ; do you 
know that when absorbed it has been found in the blood and tissues? I do not* know of 
any satisfactory experiment to that efBsct. — Do you know that Orfila has found it in matter 
that has been putrefied for a long time ? I am not aware of it ; I do not think of neces- 
sity that putrefaction would destroy it; it may. — In Mr. Cook's case putrefaction had 
hardly set in ? We had the. body approaching that condition, but there was no very 
marked degree of decomposition. — The stomach I am speaking of ? Yes^ the stomach. — 
Have you any facts with reference to strychnia on which to found your judgmexit with 
reference to its acting as a poison by absorption ? No. — The colour tests, I believe, are 
bachromate of potash, oxide of lead, and manganese'? Used after the application of 
Bdlphuric acid. — ^Are those the recognised colour-tests ? Yes, they are. — Have you an^ 
choice between those three, or do you consider them all equally good? In the expen- 
ments I would prefer the use of strong sulphuric acid and bichromate of potash. — My 
friend asked you as to the quantity of antimony that you found ; if I understand ri^hUy 
from Dr. Taylor, it did not weigh any quantity at all ? No. — You only formed an opinion 
from deposits in themselves so small as to be inci^able of weighing ? Yes, by guess. 

Be-examined by the JMomey'Gmeral, 
The presence of antimony was clearly shown? Yes, clearly. — ^My friend asioed ytm 
whether you had any facts on which you founded your opinion that this poison acted by 
means of absorption, or rather after having been absorbed ; on what do you found that 
opinion ? On the fact that absorption, generally speaking, is proved to be necessary in 
the action of a great many mineral poisons, and also we have vegetable atid animal 
poisons ; we find that everything that increases the power of absorption increases the 
activity of that poison when exhibited. — Would that be strengthened by the fact that 
you found in some cases that, so far as you could discover, the whole had been absorbed 
before the poison acted ? It would be strengthened by that. 

Professor WILLIAM THOMAS BRANDE swom.—Examined by Mr. Weishj, 
I believe you are the professor of chemistry at the Boyal Mint ? At the Royal Insti- 
tution ; I am honorary professor at the Boyal Institution. — ^Were you present at the ana- 
lysis made by Dr. Taylor, of the liver, spleen, and kidneys of the deceased Mr. Cook ? 
No. — Which were you present at ? I had a report from Dr. Taylor and Dr. Bees sent to 
me for my opinion upon it. — ^Were you not present at any actual analysis made by th-em. ? 

1 was.— Be kind enough to tell us when and where? MOxxf^l^^^^'®^^'^'^ 'SsjSoqs^^^ 
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the 3rd May. — What was then done ; will you describe ? We then examined, in the first 
place, the action of copper upon a ^ery weak solution of antimony ; we found that there 
was no action until Uie solution was slightly acidified by muriatic add and heated : the 
antimony was then deposited. — Are you able to state positively that that deposit was 
antimony ? Yes. 

Cross-examined by Bfr. Grove, 

Animals to whidi antimony had been given to your knowledge, not a portion of Mr, 
Cook's body ? The case that I have just alluded to was one of a solution of emetic- 
tartar made for the experiment. — ^In &ct, this is a repetition of the experiment given 
in the bode as Rinche's test ? Yes. — ^I believe a great many metals, assuming that there 
are other metals there, will be thrown down by the copper in the same way ? I only 
know of three brought down in that way altogether : arsenic, antimony, and I believe 
bismuth. — Will not mercury be precipitated in the same wa^ ? Mercury will go down 
into cold without the application of heat. — And also when boiled with heat ; if you were 
to plunge it into the hot liquid, it will also go down ? No doubt. — Lead and tin, will 
they go down with heat in the same wav ? Lead and tin will go down, I should think, 
in the cold also. — Do you speak with certainty upon that ? I do not. — You cannot 
undertake to say whether lead and tin would require heat and then go down, would pre> 
dpitate in the same way ? Yes. — Does not the effect arising from sulphur also fre- 
quently produce a deposit very similar ? No. — Sulphurichydrogen ? No ; they blacken 
uie copper. — ^What is the difference ? It is very manifest. — It is a difference to the eye ? 
It is a mfference to the eye, but the testing afterwards will at once of course distinguish 
between the two. 

Re-examined by the Attorney-General, 

Wctc those tests which were applied by Dr. Taylor and Dr. Rees the proper tests to 
ascertain the fact of antimony being there present ? Certainly, — Have you no doubt o€ 
the-fact of antimony bdng there present? None. — ^If I understand you rightly, Pro- 
fessor Taylor first showed you some antimony which he alleged he had extracted from 
the body, and then yon afterwards saw an experiment made yourself upon some further 
portion of the body ? No ; upon the antimony. — ^Yours was a collateral experiment 
made upon what he so produced to you ? It was. — ^As I understand, what you did was 
to try the accuracy of the test which Dr. Taylor had applied previously ? My object wai 
to make an experiment that would satisfy me as to that being a very excellent mode d 
detecting antimony. — ^And did you satisfy yourself? I did. 

Lord Campbeix. — This beipg the mode adopted for detecting the antimony ? Yes. 
Professor ROBERT CHRISTISON sworn.— Examined by the Attorney General. 

You are a Fellow of the Royal College of Phvsicians? Yes. — ^And Professor of Mft* 
tefia Medica to the University of Edinburgh ? i es. — You have published a treatise on 
poisons in relation to medical jurisprudence ? Yes, I did in 1845. — ^Among other poisons 
have you tamed your attention to strychnia ? Yes. — How in your opinion does strychnia 
act upon the human frame? By absorption into the blood. — And then by acting on the 
nervous system ? And then by actine on the nervous system. — Have you ever seen a case 
of strychnia upon a human subject r Yes, but 'not fatally ; an over-dose taken medi- 
cinally. — Have you seen ex^riments tried upon animals ? Frequently. — What sort of 
animals ? Upon frogs, rabbits, cats, dogs, and one wild-boar. — When did you first direct 
your attention to this poison ? In 1820, in Paris. — ^Was it first made matter of observe- 
tion bv the French? Yes; it was discovered two years before that at Paris.— In those 
experiments upon animals, what doses have you given generally? In most of my expe- 
riments very small doses, but sometimes as much as one grain. 

Iiord Camfbeix. — ^What do you call a small dose ? A sixth part of a grain. 

The Attorney-General,— WtiBX is the smallest dose that ^ou have found to kill ft 
rabbit ? As administered by the stomach ? — You have administered it by injecting? B|f 
injecting into the cavity of the chest. — Have you never given it bv the stomach? Yes. 
— ^What quantity have you found to take life away in that way ? A sixth part of a gnuB 
Idlled a dog in two minutes. — ^You have administered it occasionally through the stonuidi t 
Yes. — What quantity have you so given? I have seen a grain g^ven ; I do not recolleet 
to have given more. — ^What sort of animal was that to ? A rabbit. — Did the animal die? 
Yes. — ^In how short a time ? That I cannot recollect at the present moment ; it is a long 
time aco nnce I have made most of these experiments, but I have seen an experiment 
madeUtely.— Upon what animal was that? A rabbit. 

Lord Camfbeuu— When was that ? The other day, one of the experiments made Iff 
Dr. Taylor. 

The Attomey-Omgrdl, — What did he give Xliea? 1 thix^ It was about three-quarteEi 
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of a grain, and that killed it ; a very small quantity injected into the animal. — Passed down 
into the stomach ? A very small quantity was not swallowed. 

Lord Campbelx. — He gave about three-quarters of a grain ? Yes ; and a very small 
quantity was not swallowed by the animal ; three-quarters of a grain is not a very large 
quantity.— What became of the three-quarters ? Three-quarters was given, but a very 
small quantity not swallowed. 

The Attomey-General^Now, will you be so good as to tell us what are the symptoms 
which you have found after the administering of this poison in animals? The first 
pymptoms ? 

Lord Campbell. — ^Are you speaking generally, now ? I speak of them all. 

The Attorney-General, — Is there any particular difference between the cases of rabbits, 
cats, and dogs ? Very little ; there is some difference, but there are differences between 
individuals of the same species. — Be so good as to give us the general symptoms as com- 
mon to all these animals ? The first symptom that I have observed has been a slight 
tremor and unwillingness to move, then frequently the animal jerks its head back slightly, 
and very soon after that all the sjrmptoms of tetanus come on, which have been so often 
described in the evidence of previous witnesses. — ^Is there occasionally an intermission of 
the symptoms ? Yes, for a short while. 

Lord Campbell. — ^An intermission of the spasm ? Yes. 

The Attorney-General, — ^What time generally, from theconmiencementof the symptoms 
to the death, have you found elapse ? Where it is introduced into the stomach ? I presume 
in other cases it is much more rapid. — ^Yes, where it has been introduced into the stomach ? 
Between 5 or 6 minutes and 25 minutes, before the animal is dead. — From the giving .the 
poison to the first symptoms coming on, what has been the usual average time ? I have 
seen it as late as 12 minutes. — Before it begins to act? Before the appearance of .tremor. 
— ^And then from the first commencement of the symptoms to ^eir termination in death, 
you say from 5 or 6 to 20 minutes ? From 5 or 6 minutes to 20 or 25 minutes. — Have 
the symptoms always been the same ? Very much. — I mean in respect to, first, certain 
muscles being affected, and then other muscles being affected ; or does it vary in the 
individual cases ? I think, where we can trace it very correctly, that the jaws and the 
back of the neck are affected first. — ^What next ? And then the trunk and the extre- 
mities. — ^Which first? In such rapidity that it is very difficult to follow them in 
succession. — ^Now you mentioned thjit you had sometimes observed differences in 
individuals of the same species ? Yes. — What had that reference to ? The inter- 
mission sometimes is wanting. — ^You mean, that the first paroxysm ends in death? 
Some lie in one long, continuous spasm, with scarcely any intermission, but that 
is uncommon. — Have you generally found a remission of the symptoms immediately 
before death or not? Commonly. — So that the animal has died quietly? Yes ; that is, 
a state of flaccidity about the period of the termination of life. — ^What is the effect of 
that upon the rigidity of the muscles ? I have always observed an interval before the 
rigidity that takes place after death. — I was coming to that in a minute ; you say that 
there is a cessation of the symptoms immediately before death ? Yes. — ^What effect has 
that upon the rigidity of the muscles ? The rigidity is gone, the body is flaccid. — In such 
cases, after death do you find the rigidity is renewed ? Very soon. — Have vou found 
that rigidity continue long after death or not? I have not attended to its duration. — 
Have you ever opened the bodies of animals that have been thus killed ? Frequently. — 
Have you found that the poison had produced any apparent effect upon the stomach or 
intestines ? I never could see any effect which I could trace. — ^Have you ever found any 
apparent effect on the spinal cord or brain ; any visible or apparent change ? None 
which I can trace satisfactorily to the poison. — In what state have you generally found 
the heart of an animal after death ? It generally contained blood. — ^Have you sometimes 
found it devoid of blood ? Not in animals ; it has been found by others, but I have not. 
— You said you had seen one case of the human subject? Yes; I have seen several, 
where a mild over-action was produced, but in one a severe over-action was produced. — 
What was the nature of that case ? The fixing of the jaw, spasmodic retraction of the 
head, slight grinning expression of the mouth, and a slight stiffness of the arms and 
fingers. — Any convulsion of the muscles of the trunk ? No ; great alarm. — ^Any con- 
vulsive movement of the arms and legs in that case? No. — You have collected all the 
cases that have occurred up to the time of the publication of your book as far as you are 
aware ? Yes ; as far as I have discovered. — Should you expect to find that the poison 
took a longer time in producing its effect upon the human subject than it would upon 
animals ? It appears to require a longer time in the larger animals than the small. — In 
proportion to the size of the animal ? Yes. — ^You mentioned having seen it given to a 
wild boar; was that injection? Yes; into the chest. — ^And I suppose the operation 
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therefore was rapid ; hair long was that animal dying ? Ten minntes, from the third <^ 
a grain. — ^I'o come back to the hnman subject: what length of time, with the knowled^ 
that yon ha^e deriTed from the cases that 70a have collected, does the poison operate npc^ 
the human lubject ? Do yon mean operate to produce death, or begin to operate ? — Be^^ 
to operate ? I think there are cases where strychnia, in the shape of nnx vomica, h^ 
not operated for about an hour. — But given in the shape of strychnia ? The time seeCK] 
in geueral shorter than nnx vomica, but that all depends upon the mode in which it i 
given. — ^In the generality of cases which are reported in the books has it been taken ^ 
given in the solid or fluid form ? Generally the solid form ; sometimes in the fluid.^ 
And it will make a difference whether it is in the one or the other with respect tc 
the length of time that will be required? There is a want of precise information 
as to the materials in which the poison is ^ven, and that often si^iifies materially. — 
Do you 'mean the material with which it is mixed up? Yes ; suppose it was given in 
the shape of a pill, much might depend u^n the material used for making the pill^ — 
Might It be mixed up with materials which would protract the period at which the 
symptoms would make their appearance ? Certsdnly. — Now what sort of materials might 
it be mixed up with so as to make the ^pearance of the first symptoms as late as possible 
after the administering of the dose ? Kesinous materials are all diflBicult of digestion^ — 
Would such materials be within the knowledge and reach of a medical man ? Yes, 
some are often used for making ordinary pills. — ^When would absorption first begin ? As 
soon as the pill came to be broken up or digested. — But not before? But not before. — 
The Icfls soluble the frill the longer would be the period required? Yes. — ^Now, inde- 
pendently of that, does the state of knowledge upon this subject enable you to predicate 
with anything like certainty or accuracy the period that would be required in the hinnaa 
subject before such poison would begin to operate after it has been taken into 4e 
stomach ; does the state of science enable you to form an opinion as to the precise tiine» 
or nearly the precise time, that it wocdd require for this poison to begin to operate? I 
do not think we can fix, from our present knowledge, the precise time for the poisoB 
beginning to operate* — I presume, when you ^ve it to an animal for the purpose of 
watching the eflJeet of tfaie poison, you give it in a manner in which it should act mfllt 
readily, whether in the fluid or the solid form ; you did nothing to retard its operation t 
We use the same form ; we take care that the animal is fasting, and have even- circuB" 
stance fia.vourable for the action of poison. — Do yon mix it up with materials' that tm 
be readily soluble in the stomach? Yes. — Have you ever seen any ca&es of tL-taofl 
of the natural kind? Yes. — ^Aiising from disease, or from wound? Ari<:ing fntfl 
both. — How many instances? I cannot say; I have seen a good many arisiug frdri 
wounds, but very few from natural disease. — Is there, in your opinion, any uiarkel 
difference between what I may call natural tetanns and the tetanus of s'tnchnitf 
I would not rest much upon the little difference of particular symptoms, but rather opo> 
the course and the general circumstances attending them. — What is the difference ii 
respect of the course of the symptoms ? First, that in all the natural forms of tetaoaib 
the symptoms begin and advance much more slowly ; and secondly, they prove tel 
mnch more slowlj. — ^When once set up, do you find in the natural tetanus any compleH 
intermisnon? ^o, at least in certain forms of natural tetanus there is no intcrmissioD.— 
Where the first paroxysm does not prove fatal, are there occasional intermissions ia 
tetanus from strychnia? Short intermissions. — Now, did you hear the evidence given l^ 
Elizabeth Mills of what took place on the Monday, and by Mr. Jones of what took 
place on the Tuesday night, when Mr. Cook died ? 'l did. — Now, referring to your es« 
pcrienoe, both by personal observation and by study of the two classes of tetanus, to whici 
should yon refer the spasm and other symptoms spoken to b}- those two witnesses ? 1^ 
strychnia, or one of the natural pmsoiis containing it. — Such as nnx vomica ? There flM 
foor kinds of poisons, differing from one another, which contain it. — ^What are those foerf 
!Xux vomica, St. Ignatios's becm, snake-wood, and a draught poison called exhetwick ; dhey 
belong to different plants of the same genus. 

Lord Caxpbell. — ^From all of which str}'chnia may be obtained ? From all ofwliA 
strychnia may be obtained. 

The Attr/TMy-General. — 1% there any natural disease to which you can refer thofl 
s^ptoms which you have heard described ? None that I have ever seen or that I oCh9 
wise know. — Now, one thing with regard to animals and also to the hnman subject; whtf 
death takes place from tetanus or tetanic convulsions, does consciousness continue, or I 
it in any way overcome ? As long as one can make an obserxation upon it it remaiot/- 
You mean until the vital power is passing away, ebbing away with life ? Wliea iBk 
animal is in a state of strong universal spasm, it is impossible to make any observatiimei 
tit consciousness. — ^You say that in the animals that you have thus killed or seen kifld 
hse heart ramuBS with blood in it ? Yes. — ^Is that also so with the human subject ? J!k 
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— Does it Tary in tbe human subject ? Yes. — ^To -vrhat do you ascribe the feet that it 
sometimes is found with blood in it, and sometimes it is empty of blood ? To the par- 
ticular mode of death, as the dise varying. — What mode of death would have the effect of 
emptying the heart ? It is evident that in some instances, as in that case, that took place 
bj spasms of the heart 

Lord Campsell.<— The spasm expels the blood ? Yes. 

The Attorney-General — With regard to the finding of strychnia after death, where the 
death has taken place from strychnia, should you expect to find it or not ? Not where 
the quantity is small.-— But where there is an excess over the quantity necessary to 
destrc^ life by absorption, should you expect to find it or not? If the excess is con- 
siderable. — Have you formed any opinion as to the sufficiency of the colouring tests f 
Yes, I think they are uncertain in some respects. — Are vegetable poisons generally more 
difflcolt to detect ? They are. — ^Are there some indeed for which there are no tests known ? 
There is one I know for which there is no test that I know of. — Did you see the stomach 
tiiat was sent to Dr. Taylor to operate upon? No.-— You heard the description that he 
gave of it to-day ? Yes. — ^What should you have said was the chance of finding strychnia 
uiere, even if there had been any left in the stomach ? It was in a very unsatisfectory 
condition as ^ven in evidence. — If you were called upon to analyse such a stomach as 
he has described, should you have entertained any reasonable expectation of doing 
my ^ood with it ? None, if I had not been informed that there was a considerable 
^{oantity of strychnia present. — ^You mean it would be necessary that there should be a 
eonsiderable quantity of strychnia in the stomach beforehand in order to find it under 
tiie circumstances of which we have spoken ? Yes. — You heard the evidence as to these 
other cases, the Leeds case, the Glasgow case, and the Romsey case ? Yes. — Have you 
any doubt those were deaths by strychnia ? They were deaths by strychnia, I have no 
doubt. — Do the symptoms of Mr. Cook appear to you to have been similar symptoms or 
not to those you have heard there described ? Very similar. 

Cross-examined by ]V{r. Grove. 

I understand you that the experiments all but one that yon made were made by yon 
many years ago ? • Yes. — ^Were those experiments excluding the one before the colour- 
tests were known ? — ^Yes ; I do not think that I have made any observations upon my 
Jbaving experimented much upon the tests ; none of the experiments that I made long 
ago had any reference to the tests. — ^Have you made any experiments with the colour- 
tests upon animals killed by strychnia ? I have made an experiment in the case of a 
man poisoned by strychnia, and I failed to find strychnia by one of the tests. 

Lord Campbell. — We ought to know more about this' case of the man poisoned by 
Strychnia. 

Mr. G7'ove.-—ls that the only one in which you made an experiment of a colour test, a 
man or an animal ? Yes. 

Lord Campbell. — ^When did that occur? In 1851. 

Mr. Grove. — ^What was the test that you employed in that instance ? The develop- 
ment of a violet-colour by means of sulphuric add and oxide of lead ; I have not tried 
the bichromate of potash. — You did not try that ? Not in that case. — Nor the manga- 
nese ? No. — And no experiments with animals with those tests ? No. 

Lord Campbell. — You had better go into that case. It was a gamekeeper who was 
found dead. — Are you speaking of your own knowledge ? I did not see the man ; the 
case was put before me. 

The Attorney-General. — ^You did not see the man die? He was found dead. 

Mr. Grove. — Did you see the administration of strychnia to him ? He was found dead 
upon the moors. — You know nothing of the circumstances before that of your own know- 
ledge ? Certainly not ; the case was investigated and the particulars submitted to me. — 
Is this reported in the medical books ? It is reported by the medical gentleman who con- 
sulted me upon the matter. — Where ? In the Monthly Medical Journal of September, 
1851. 

Lord Campbell. — Is it your opinion that animals who die of strychnia die of suffo- 
cation, asphyxia? From my own observation I should say so; but you will, in another 
part of my work to which you refer, find that I leave the question open. — ^What do ^ou 
wish us to understand by asphyxia? Stopping of the respiration; the meaning of it is 
stoppage of the pulse, but it no longer means that in medical language. 

Mr. Grove. — ^Where is it ? It is under the head of Nux vomica, at the bottom of page 
898. — I do not find that meets the question ? It leaves the question open ; it takes place 
there in an influence on the heart sometimes, and through an influence on the 
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res{Mration ; it is now more open, particnlarl j fhmi the cases which hare occurred of 
death from strychnia. — The state of the heart which joa mention there woald be 
consistent with death hy asphyxia? Not with blood in the side of the heart. — Yon 
mention the fact that one was fonnd with the heart distended with arterial blood ? I 
think it is a fair inference, and I leave the question open in that passage ; I qnote 
experiments different from these. — ^There is a case where the heart is distended with 
arterial blood ? It mnst have taken place from an affection of the heart. — I understand 
yon to state that you do not put that as an inference in your book ? It is to be 
understood that that was addressed to medical men, and they would understand it by 
that statement; I would beg to be allowed to add, that 12 years have elapsed since the 
publication of that book, and a great deal of information has been acquired upon the 
subject since. — I was going to ask you a question upon facts in which there is no change 
of opinion : you will tell me if they are correct : In the animals poisoned by strychnine 
that you examined, was there blood in the right cavity ? Yes, in both. — Now ^'ou state 
in your book, and you tell me, that when death does not take place suddenly, in a fit of 
spasms, the person continues to be affected for 12 or 14 hours, with small or milder 
paroxysms ; is that a statement which, according to your subsequent knowledge, is 
correct, that it continues to be affected ? In the man to whom reference was made t 

short time ago, whom I saw Be kind enough to direct your attention to my 

question first ; I have read the general classification of the effects of the poison ? Ye^ 
It is, as we were acquainted with the effects at that time. — ^And subsequently as to tlie 

feneral classifications ; I am not asking any special case, as I read it, 12 or IG hours: I 
o not mean to tie you down ? I have known the effects cease in a shorter time. — lOO 
state at page 903, after mentioning a case where the body was rigid, ** The state of 
rigidity, however, does not invariably occur; on the contrary, in animals the limbs 
become verr flaccid immediately after death, but the usual rigidity supervenes at an 
early period.'' I presume the rigidity of which you speak there is the rigidity of 
death, the rigor mortisf Yes. — You have a note: — "I have not altered the state- 
ment as to this point in a former edition, yet I strongly suspect that author 
that describes the spasms which produce death, and which continues the rigidity 
after death, must be inaccurate;^ is that, your present opinion? I think it is very 
likely, the interval being very short, that the attention may be attracted to the fact k 
there having been an interval of ^fiaccidity. — I presume you do adhere to that opinion ex- 
pressed in that note ? There have been some cases mentioned, very strong inrlicatioM 
certainlv of the spasm having continued from the spasm of life to what we call the spaoi 
of death ; but I still think the differences which are indicated in different cases may lit 
explained on the supposition that there has been a want of minute and accurate attention; 
I think it right to state, that in all investigations as to the action of these poisons, veiy 
close observation is necessary in order to appreciate them. — Now, you mention a case at 
page 906, where you say a boy, when he was touched, was immediately thrown into a 
fit ; is it your present impression^ in cases of poison by strychnia, that there is a tendency 
to throw the patient into a fit when touched ? That is the only one ; in animals it if 
very remarkable, it is not noticed in the generality of cases. — ^We have heard cases when 
it was peculiar; there is a case in Dr. VVatson's l)ook, in which it is also mentioned? 
There is no doubt about that ; I have been struck with observing that it has not been ft 
often noted. — It is not that the absence of it is noted, but that it is not mentioned at allf 
It is not mentioned at all. — ^In animals, have you invariably observed it? Yes; mdeff 
you touch them very gently indeed. — I believe the bitter taste is very remarkaUe rf 
strychnia ? Very strong and enduring. — A grain in 80,000 ^lons will make it tasli 
bitter ? So it is said ; I have not myself tried the intensity of the taste ; that is upon Hm 
authority of a French gentleman who discovered the poison ; it is not my own obserf** 
tion. — You stated that care was taken, in administering it to animals, to administer it l9 
them fasting ; do yon think it not likely it would supervene more quickly if adminif' 
tered to an empty st^tmach ? Certainly ; I stated that we took pains to administer it tt 
-a healthy animal and to an empty stomach. — Now, if resinous substances were used Sl^ 
a pill, would they not be found in the stomach on analysis afterwards. No, if they wot 
not acted upon, they might pass into the intestines. — And be carried off you mean, is nft 
that so; then thev would be found in the intestines? — Yes; if not discharged. — Then T ' 
strychnia would be discharged' with them, would it not ? Certainly, or gradually a 
upon e^uall^r with the resinous substances ; resinous substances undergo solution in \ 
in the intestines. — I suppose, if the resinous substance prevented the poison acting rap] 
it would prevent its absorption into the blood? For a time.— If so, the more likely 1 . 
leave portions of it in the stomach or intestines, as the case may be ? The more VHkekf* 

Be-examined by the Attorney -GimeraL :, 

Would that materially depend on the quantity of the dose ? Both on the dofe IM 
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m the tine dming vhieh the pill was allowed to remain. — Tou saj that this case of the 
gyAetper is Kporfcd ? Tes.— By a medical gentleman who called in your assistance ? 
1 cs.— ^niat are the ikcts of it ? where do yon say it is to be found ? In the ' Monthly 
Jdvul of Medical Science/ of September, 1851. — ^What are the facts? A gamekeeper 
m faaad dead alter being 4 days missing, and the head of the body was thrown back, 
nd the hends clenched, and the muscles rigid ; a i»per of strychnia was found in his 
pockety mad I found in the contents of the stomach indications of strychnia sufficient to 
Mtiifr ne under these circumstances as to the probable cause of death : by a process 
Eke mat employed by Dr. Taylor I obtained an extract strongly and enduringly bitter, 
tad wkkh became yellow by nitric acid, but it did not give the indication of the other 
cokier-teats mentioned. 

]Ir. Babov AuyEBSON.— The violet colour ? Yes. 

Mr. Grore. — That is the oxide of lead ? Yes. 

Mr. B4i»!r Auxebsox. — ^How did you ascertain that there was str}-chnia in the 
mmudk ? Tbe gentleman who examined the case on the spot ascertained that there 
OMilrTdiiBa^ — ^What was his test ? I do not recollect at the moment, but I was quite 
Miifled witib his aeeoont of his method of investigation at the time : it is a very easy 
Hllv to detect strychnia when it is found in a state of purity. 

ne AUfjrnetj'GenerQl, — He had it in his pocket, as I understand ? Yes ; he was in 



itpnctiee of nsinff it for killing vermin. — With regard to the colour- tesu generally, 

5 have already, I think, expressed an opinion ? I have nothing further to say upon 
head : it appears that colonr-tesu are not to be relied upon in the case of strychnia 



^^ eondition: in the first place, yon may not find indications ofsuy-chnia, 

mkf seeondly, they are subject to fallacy even if tbe strychnia is pure. — From what 
oar? Firnn other substances not containing strychnia presenting similar appearances. 
— Vhat are those substances that might present the same appearance ? The substances 
' ned by Dr. Tavlor : I should add that I was not aware of the analysis until 
[ oat to ne by Dr. Taylor and exhibited. — You saw the results produced by him ? 

Adjooi'tuid to io-HUtrro^jc at Vj o* clock. 
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Dr. JOHN JACKSON sworn. — Examined by Mr. J-tmcs. 
I bdiere yon are a member of the College of Physicians ? I am.— Have yon recently 
Ktoaed from India, where you have practi&ed for many years? I have. — How many 

Sreie yoo in practice in India? 25 years.— Have you had your attention directed 
that practice to cases of idiopathic tetanus ? I have. — And tromatic tetanus ? In 
Qeaaie way. — Now, is the disease of idiopathic tetanus rare in this country V In £ng- 
Uit appears to be rare. — Is it frequent in India? Comparatively with this country it 
* Hij ncqnent in India. — ^Abont how many cases of idiopathic tetanus have you seen, 
4yoathinkf in die hospital at Calcutta and in the course of your practice in India? 
IVfiopcHlion of cases of idiopathic tetanus compared with tromatic is about one-third. 
"-Bttkew many cases of idiopathic tetanus have come under your attention ? Not lef s 
<in 40 cases.-— Does idiopathic tetanus generally prove fatal ? It is equally as fatal as 
4»tnwiatic. 

Lord Cajcfbell. — ^That is in India ? Yes ; it is not so considered, but I have four.d 
ilftL 

Xr. yojnef. — Is it common with children? Ver}' frequently it is found in cLiUrir. 
jyft aatjre and Enropean. — From exposure to cold ? It takes niace the third day ani;* 
Wk; ilwill alio be occasioned by cold. — In that climate? Yes. — Are the fviLptcn.> 
Mhrto those of trcmatic tetanus? In children, in infants, there is a n.ore' markeil 
gieptoM of hick'Jaw ; In adults there is no dilTerence in the symptoms of tromatic. — 
MV fa tliat disease, especially idiopathic, which I am directing your attention to, is that 
ineedcd or not by premonitory symptoms? I have always seen it preceded by pre- 
■ea iluiy symptoms. — What premciiiitory Mmptcms ? The premonitory symptoms ai c a 
leeaGar expression of the countenance, stiffness in the muscles of the throat and of the 
M,— Vow vhat is the nsaal period from the attack \o dealih, ii\iete \X v<^^ ^\sX;v\x 
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idiopathic tetatiiis, from your experience of thii class of cUieasef? If in infknts it will 
kill in 48 hours. 

Lord Campi^rll. — Is that the usual course? Yes, 48 hours: in adults, arising from 
cold, it is of long4;r duration, and may crmtinue many days, going through the same 
grades as the trotuatic form. 

Mr. Jam'*9. — ^Have you heard the evidence describing the attack which Mr. Co<jk, the 
deceased, had on the .\loiiday and Tuesday ? I iiave. 

Lord Campkell. — Were you in court ? I was not in court. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant 8hee, 

In tliose cases of idiopathic tetanus, you say there are premonitory symptoms ; does 
the patient appear uncomfortable for some time before the attack comes on? Always^ — 
Does his appetite and desire for food continue as usual ? That is not so much affected ; 
he complams more of the muscles of his neck. — ^Does he continue to have the same relish 
for food for some time previous to a serious attack ? He may do so within twelve hoon, 
but he complains more of stiffiness in the back of the neck, and stiffness in the front of 
his neck.— He may, you say, to within twelve hours of the serious attack ? Yes. 

Ix>rd Campbell. — He may do what? He may take his food as usual within twdve 
hours of the premonitory symptonu. 

Mr. Serjeant .S^«<r<?.— During the twelve hours, sup{|osing the attack to be the first oiw 
under which he suffers, does he seem not to relish his ordinary food ? His attention if 
more directed to the stiffness of his mouth and the stifihess of his neck. — You said to 
within twelve hours of the attack he relishes his food as if no attack was impending; 
but during those twelve hours or therealx>uts which precede the first attack, does he not 
appear less desirous of food, and less inclined to eat it? I have never heard that con- 
plaint. — You do not remember that the desire for food continued within twelve horns 
previously? I have never heard that complaint. — Have you known cascK of idiopathie 
tetanus in which the first paroxysm was in bed? Yes. — ^Have you known it to be pre- 
ceded some time with restlessness in bed? I liave known it preceded by stiffness of the 
neck and mouth, and I have known those cases take place in women after confiiicinestv 
after miscarriage ; sometimes difficulty of swallowing is observed. — And alw> a disindi- 
nation to try to swallow? Where there is difficulty there is sometimes disinclination. 

Ite*examined by^the Ailomei/'Oeneral, 

What interval has occurred in those cases that liave come under your attention be- 
tween the premonitorv symptoms and the tetanic convulsions? In an infant notmoee 
than twelve hours. — And in an adult? From twelve to twenty-four hours; sornetioMi 
more than that — And from the commencement of the tetanic convulsions to death, whit 
time? That will vary, three days to ten days; it may take place early, sometimef 
perhaps in two days, but that is early. — Does tliat apply to tromatic as well as idiopatliie 
tetanus? They are both alike when the disease sets in as regards the course of tilt 
symptoms. 

Lord Campbell. — Then idiopathic and tromatic only differ in this, that idiopitUe 
sf?ems to proceed without any external injury, and tromatic proceeds from an extenii 
injury ? Yes ; idiopathic will take place irom an exposure to cold. 

The Attomey-Oeftcrfil, — Is the disease much more prevalent in India than it is in tid* 
country ? These forms are much more common in India. — ^Are the symptoms nu>re of 
less severe or not than in this climate ? I do not see there is any difference ; when'onei 
set up the symptoms of tetanus are the same. — In all your experience did you ever kniV 
a case in which the disease ran its course and ended in death in the space of twesff 
minutes or half an hour ? I have never seen it. 

Mr. DANIEL SCULLY BEUGKN sworn.— Examined by the Attorney-General. 

You are chief superintendent of police in Stafford? I am, and I attended before ll* 

coroner's inquest on the body of Mr. Cook ; after the verdict was returned I staitiwi 

the house of Palmer on Saturday niffht the 15th of December ; I found some Mpers, iii 

I took them from the surgery into the drawing-room ; a great proportion of tMe PI9^ 

were ibnnd in a drawer in the surgery, a few were found elsewhere, some in PanMAl 

bed-room: I searched every part of the house for papers, and I put all I foimd intooMi 

place in toe drawing-room ; i afterwards locked the door and put the key in my podA 

On the following day, Sunday, I endeavoured to make a selection from then in Ai 

]>resence of George Palmer, the brother of the prisoner. — He is an attorney in Bnodlf f 

He is : I cannot say I had given him notice of what I was about to do ; he was in fl0 

Lau£tf Bad I ibuad him there, or he came in immediately afterwards ; he was vnm^ 

uhtftt I went through the papers, the gteaiet v^xt of the day, Sunday ; I was Mn^tedii 
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Otnff through the papers bj Inspector Crisp and Mr. Wollaston the Superintendent, 
nd I made a selection from the papers ; eventually I tied up all the papers ; I gave up 
he idea of a selection; I continu^ the selection on the Monday, and took them a) I 
iwaj: Georoe Palmer was there on Monday, but I think not on Tuesday ; eventually 
tunst all me papers in a black leather bag without making any selection, every paper 
[ eonld lay my hands on, and I conveyed them to Stafford ; I was present some days 
ifter, on the 24th, when the bag was opened in my presence, when the papers were gone 
khrongh minutely by Mr. Deane the solicitor. 

Lord Campbell. — On whose behalf did Mr. Deane act ? He was acting for the pro- 
MCotioD, and Mr. Deane classified them. 

The Attorney-Generul. — ^What was done witli them when so classified ? They were 
pit np agun in the bag at night ; he copied a portion of them ; when copied all the papers 
vers placed in the bag, and they were left in the chief-constable's office and possession ; 
Then I was searching for the purpose of making a selection, I saw what the papers were. 
—Did yon find anything of a cheque purporting to bear the signature of Mr. Cook ou 
Mom. Wctherby ? No ; I did not find any paper purporting to bear the signature of 
Mr. Cook respecting bills of exchange, with the dates, and acknowledging that such bills 
bd been negotiated for the benefit of Mr. Cook, and that Palmer had had no benefit 
froB them ; no such document was seen by me ; many of those papers were afterwards 
Kilned to George or William Palmer ; Mr. Deane selected a large number of letters 
mi documents, private accounts and private letters, which were delivered to Inspector 
Gap, with instructions lo deliver them to George Palmer. — ^When was William Palmer 
■mtBd? On the night of the 15th of December; 1 attended at the inquest on Mr. 
Onk, and remember Mr. Roberts and Mr. Newton being examined ; I did not fetch Mr. 
Knrtoo to be examined. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjemit Shee, 
The inquest was held at the Talbot Arms, was it not ? It was, and it continued 
KTcral days ; it was adjourned from day to day ; I cannot say how many days it was held 
MMecatiYely ; I think it was one day each time until the last, when it was held ou 
Ihmday, Friday, and Saturday ; I think there was a fortnight interval between the 
int tndsecond meetings; the first meeting was merely to impanel thejur>% 

Lord Campbell. — There must be some one who can speak to these facts more accu- 
Mdy than this witness. 

llr. Serjeant S/iee. — ^Thcre were several meetings, and before it was concluded a fort- 
vAx or more passed ? I think so, more ; the prisoner Palmer was arrested a day or two 
man the vermct was delivered, by the sheriff in a civil process ; he was about the place 
|reiioiii to that time until he was arrested on the civil process. — He did not attend the 
■IMit on that day ? He did not ; he was not present, nor was any one acting pro- 
fanoally for him ; I did not know there had been an officer from the London police at 
Vgdey some time befi)re the death of Mr. Cook ; I heard of Inspector Field being there, 
Wl do not know him ; I do not know the mother of Dutton alluded to by Elizabeth 
Kb; J have h^urd there are such persons as the Duttous, but I do not know them ; I 
■aide too &r from Rugeley. 

Mr. HENRY AUGUSTUS DEANE swom.—Examincd by Mr. Jaines. 

You are one of the firm of Chubb, Deane, and Chubb, of Gi-ay's Inn? I am: I 

tteided the inquest, on the part of an insurance company, on the body of Anne Palmer, 

bit I did not attend the inquest on Mr. Cook. The first time I saw the prisoner's papers 

ns at Staflbrd, on the 24th of December, in the custody of Bergen, the last witness. I 

■Kited those papers and selected some of them : they were in a black bag, which was 

Vttaded in my presence, and I went through them at that interview ; Mr. hergen, Mr. 

flttUm, and myself, were present : I carefully examined the whole of those papers, for the 

piipoie of selecting; those which it was necessary- the chief constable should keep, and 

WmiDg those which were immaterial to the brother of : the prisoner, and I returned a 

my considerable quantity to George Palmer. Among the papers I saw unsealed, I found 

W dieqne purporting to be signed by Cook on Messrs. Wetherby : I heard Cheshire 

^nk of the document which the prisoner requested him to attest, but I found no sucli 

pfv; I Iband no acknowledgment purporting to be signed by Mr. Cook, that bills to the 

ttlot of thoosands had been accepted by Palmer for Mr. Cook's accommodation, nor 

nything like it: I saw George Palmer, the solicitor, after the selected papers were 

Ktnmed to him. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjcfint S/iec. 

Do yon know of Mr. Field, a detective, having been to Rugeleysome time previous 

die nqoest? 1 do.— Were rour firm solicitors to the Ptiticc ot '^)j\w\i»Q.'ws«ftQ«i«*» 
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We were, and it was In my employment Field came down to Bogelev with me : he was ai 
Kugeley merely a part of one day, but he was at Stafford, I think, for three or four days 
altogether : he did not see the prisoner during his stay in Stafford : his visit had been 
preceded by that of another officer of the name of Simpson : I saw him there part of the 
day Field was there, and at Stafford, but not at any pther time : he went from Stafford to 
Hugelev with myself and Field : he told me he had seen Palmer before : Simpson came to 
Staffordshire, on my retainer, in the beginning of October. 

Ke-examined by Mr. James, 
'. For what purpose was Field sent down ? To make inquiries as to the habits of life of 
Walter Palmer, of whose death the office before had shortly received notice, and also to 
inquire into the circumstances of a person of the name of Bates, with reference to a pro- 
posal for an insurance of 25,000/. on his life. 

Mr. ESPIN sworn. — Examined by Mr. Jame^. 
You are a solicitor in Davies Street, Berkeley Square ? I am. — Are you solicitor 
for Mr. Padwick ? Yes ; I produce a bill for 2000/., which was placed in my minds by that 
gentlemap, to enforce payment of from the prisoner; I do not know the prisoner's 
handwriting. 

J Mr. StrawhridfiCy the manager of the Provincial Bank at Bugeley, proved the indorsing 
drawing of the bill referred to was in the prisoner's handwriting, and that the 
acceptance, purporting to be that of Sarah Palmer, was not in her handwriting. 

The bill, which purported to be drawn by William Palmer on Mrs. Sarah Palmer, and 
purporting to be accepted by her, dated 3 July, 1854, for 2000/., at three months after 
(late, was put in and read.] 

Mr. James.— This bill would be due on the 6th of October, 1854? Yes, 1000/. had 
been paid off the bill when it was placed in my hands ; the bill was placed in my hands 
for the purpose of enforcing payment : it must have been about the 12th of December, 
because I si^ed jud^ent and issued execution on that day, and it must have been a dsT 
or two previous ; I signed judgment a day or two after it was placed in my hands ; I did 
not apply for the money m November ; I have two letters here fronr William Palmer 
addressed to Mr. Padwick. 

[Mr. Straisbridge identified the writing of the two letters, dated 12 November, 1855; 
and 25 November, 1855, which were put in and read.] 

Have you got the cheque which that letter of the 12th of November enclosed ? ThU 
is the cheaue (^producing it) for 1000/. ; it is dated 28th November, comine in a letter 
of the 12th of November : that cheque was not paid, and I now produce it unpaid : I 
produce another cheque, dated 8th December, 1855, for 600/. — {The handwriting of ikg ■ 
jynaaner to the c/ieque referred to teas proved by Mr Straicbridge, and it was put in and read,) 
That cheque was not paid : it was received about the date of it, a few days after the other 
1000/. cheque was dishonoured : up to the date of the execution I ^nt down on the I2Ui, 
the 1000/. still remained due : it was a ca, sa, against his person on which he was taken. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee. 

When did you first see the cheque of 8 December ? I think a day or two befbre the 
12th ; I believe all the documents were placed in my hands together; I think so. 

Mr. James, — ^Do not tell us what occurred ; but was an action brought against the . 
mother on this bill ? There was. — Have you got all the papers here ? I have. 

Mr. WILLIAM BAMFORD sworn.— Examined by the Attorney-General, \ 

You are a surgeon and medical practitioner at Rugeley ? A surgeon and apothecaiT ' 
at Rugeley in Staffordshire. — ^When did you first see the deceased John Parsons Cook r 
On Saturday 17 November. — Did William Palmer desire you to visit the deceased? 
AVilliam Palmer called on me tq ask me to attend a friend of his who was unwell at the 
Talbot Arms. — ^What representation did Palmer make to you about the state of Cookf 
That he had been dining with him the day before, and had taken too much wine.— Did 
he say what wine ? Champagne ; I walked down with Palmer to see Cook, and I asked 
him if he had taken too much wine the day before, and he answered me he took about two 
glasses; I did not find any symptoms of a bilious character about Cook ; no appearanee 
of bile while I saw him, but a constant vomiting ; Palmer had been called up tnat 
ing to him at six O'clock ; I prescribed a saline effervescing draught for him, a six 
mixture. 

Lord Campbell. — ^All this appears on the deposition. 

The Attorney-General, — Did you afterwards prescribe any pills for hix)i ? That was 
on my second visit ; I never Baw hua take any of t^ose pills ; I prepared some medicine, 
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md the pills tint were prepared for him ; Palmer stopped at my house ; after I prepared 

tbe fOb on the Moudaj' eTening, I took them myself; I took both the medicine which 

I me him in the monung, and the pills in the eyening ; 1 took them to the Talbot Arms, 

w3L gKwt them the serrant who had been waiting npon him, but I cannot say her name ; 

I Hw her take them up stairs ; those pills were of the same ingredients as 1 had made 

Ibr him on the Saturday, Sunday, and Monda^r. — Did you see Palmer on the Tucsclay ? I 

mwhim on the Tuesday morning; 1 was ^mg down to see the patient when he met 

me; I aiked him if he mid seen Cook the night before ; he said he saw him between 9 and 

10 oTdocky and he was with him for half an hour ; he requested I would not go to disturb 

Urn, 18 he did not wish me to see him, and I went home without seeing him ; between 1:2 

od I cTdock Palmer met me again ; 1 was going to see Cook when he stopped me, and 

■id he did not wish him disturbed ; Palmer said he was still and quiet, and he did not 

vidi him to be disturbed ; at 7 o'clock Palmer came up to my house again, an(l 

nonested me to go down and see him again j that was the first time on the Tuesday. — 

After yoQ had seen Cook, did you go out with Mr. Jones and William Palmer ? I did ; 

Ivilkfid oat with Mr. Jones and William Palmer. — Had you any conversation with them 

odflde? Nothing more than Palmer said he would rather wish him to have his pills 

ipin: and Mr. Palmer walked with me to my house for them. — At the time Palmer said 

« wished him to have his pills again, did he say anything else? Nothing more to me, 

ht he said he would walk up with me for them. — Did he walk up with }-ou for them? 

Ib^; he stood by while I prepared them; I prepared them in my surgery, and ho 

Mood by : he saw me weigh the ingredients out. — Had you any strychnia on your pre- 

■m? Tea, in a cupboard in my private room, but not in my surgery ; after 1 made up 

fhefilli I wrote the direction, " The night pills : John Parsons Cook, Esq. ;" I wrote the 

finetioa Ibr the pills every night ; 1 wrote the same on all the four nights ; on the Tues- 

(tj, before I wrote'the direction. Palmer rer^uested 1 would put the direction on, nothing 

Wme, and he saw me write it. — What passed between you? 1 do not know anything 

RMnd while 1 was preparing them ; he took them away with him ; nothing else was said 

^7 Urn aboat writing the direction ; 1 never saw Cook alive after that time. 

Lord Gawfuell. — What time was it when Palmer took away the pills? Between 
rand 8 o'clock ; I cannot exactly say when Palmer took away the pills ; 1 wrapped the 
Bteetion and the box up in a separate paper and sealed it before I gave them to him. 

The Attorney-General. — ^When you say you sealed it, did you put any impression on 
t? Nothing more than sealing-wax at'eaVh end of the box ; the words " JNight pills" 
VCR written on the outside paper : there was a separate paper. — Was there anything 
nitlen on the box? Not anything written on the box : after 1 had put them in the box 
^ ton^ the direction, filled it up, then wrapped it up in a separate piece of paper ; the 
Bnetion was written on a square piece between the box and the outside paper : I sealed 
ht two ends of the outside paper at each end of the box ; there was nothing written on 
I; I law Cook dead at 20 minutes past V* as near as could be : 1 understood he was 
fire when they came up for me, and 1 could not have been above .5 or 10 minutes 
beftte 1 came.-^In what state did you find the body ? I found the body stretched out 
itifl^aa straight as it could be, on its heels and back, with each arm in a rigid state at 
ftende of him. — ^Was there anything in the position of the body unnatural ? Nothing 
tfctt I saw : his arms extended down each side of his body, aud his hands clenched aj* 
ameare: I gave it as my opinion that he died from apoplexy, and I filled up a certifi- 
«te aecordingly. — Who asked you to fill up the certificate ? Palmer ; I had the form of 
>k certificate in my own possession : on Palmer asking me to fill up the certificate 1 
tiU him it was his place, as he was his patient, to have filled up that certificate, but he 
■id he had much rather I would do it, and I did it : I was present at the post-mortem 
■^natiott : after it was over. Palmer said we ou^ht not to have let that jar go. — Did 
kmy why yon ought nut to have let it go ? He did not say more. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjrmit Shec, 
How fhr is yonr house from Palmer's hou?e ; I collect it is a ver}- short distance ? 
hAm^ 300 yards. 

Mr. THOMAS PRATT sworn.— Examine<l by Mr. Jmnef. 
Are you a solicitor ? I am.— Where are you in practice ? In Queen Street, May Fair. 
-Were yon acquainted with the prisoner, William Palmer ? I was ; my acquaintance 
i& Um eommeneed in the latter end of 1 853 : I obtained for him a Uxin of 1000/., which 
H nltnastely paid m the end of Noveml)er, 1853 : in October, 1854, I was employed 
r hw» to mahe a claim on two policies, on the life of Anne Palmer, 5(M>0/. from the Sun, 
d aOOO^ fhMii the Norwich Union : the money was applied in payment of three bills. 
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I think amounting to perhaps 3500/ *or 4000/., which wac due on aecq;»tancei and loan 
fubseqnently obtained, lifter I made the claim on the policy: there waa 1500/. of thi 
money not io applied : 6500/. wan applied in pavment of tho«e loans, and the 1500/. li 
received, or tlie money waa applied, at requesteo, for his pnrposes, without payment c 
any liabilities. — In Afnil, 1855, did he make anv application lor a loan for any purpose 
He did ; for a loan of 2000/. : I am not aware he stated the purpose for which the loai 
was required ; no horses were mentioned, and I obtained that loan on the security of i 
bill, drawn by himself, for 2000/., and aectspied by Sarah Palmer : I now produce eigfa 
bills, which were held by myself^ or clients of mine, on the 20th of Noveml)er, win 
had advanced money on them; four were held by mv clients, and four by mvseU 
— Now what was due on those Inlls at that time V There were two bills overaue a 
that time. — Cfhe evjitt hilU produced by Vie vntnew were put in and read,) — Of those biUi 
was 6000/. renewed and due in January, and 7500/. overdue in your bands after November i 
Two bills of 2000/. each, due respectively 25th and 27th Octofier, I believe, were the onI| 
bills which were due at the period alluded to, the 20th November : the others bad 
been renewed, with the exception of one for 500/. and 1000/., which were held over from 
month to month, and the interest for holding these bills over was to be paid to me from 
month to month ; these bills, with two exceptions, were discounted at the rate of 
60 per cent ; these exceptions were 40 per cent, that was only ou two occasions, and oot 
continued ; on the 9th of November the interest for the holding over of those bills wis 
due. — Do you remember the death of Walter Palmer? I do ^ that occurred in Aogut 
of last year : I was instructed by the prisoner to make a claim on the Prince of Vfikt 
Office wr a sum of money on the policy on his life ; the amount I claimed was 13,000/.; 
Sarah Palmer is the prisoner's mother, and from time to time I addressed letters to ber 
while I was the holder of these bills ; on the 16th of September, 1855, 1 wrote a letter to 
the prisoner. 

(Captain IlatUm identified the letter referred to and several others produced as 
having been found among the prisoner's papers. — ^The letter was then read.] 

Was the Prince of Wales the office in which you were claiming the 13,000/. for the 
prisoner on Walter Palmer's death? — Yes. (A letterof the 'lUh Hepteiitfjer f,ma Mr. Pnti 
ta Palmer, and a letter dated Octdber 2nd, were ttten read.) — I .presume you had wiitlMl 
to Mrs. Palmer in consequence of the reference to her? I presume 1 liad in conseqiiMS 
of that. {A ^letter front, tlie prisoner to Mr. Pratt^ dated Oct. bth^ 1855, and Utters from Mf» 
Pratt to the jjriMoncr, dated Oct. 4th, Oct. lOth, and Oct ISth, were read.) On the 27tfclf 
October Palmer ^lled on me and paid me 250/. on account of the principal monejd 
the two bills due on the 26th and 27th ; I was to have a further payment m the conn, 
o{ a day or two ; I think the following Wednesday he said he would scud me anoAffi 
sum of 250/., and that he was to take an opportunity of letting me have tbe balance li 
the principal by payments as quickly as possible. '^ 

[Captain Ilatton proved that he did not find among the letters in the priKouer's poi*'! 
ession any letter dated 27th of October. i 

A letter of the 27th of October was called for by Mr. Janu!8 and not produced.] j 

Mr. Serjeant Bh/ee submitted that the notice to produce, served on the prisoner, calUaf 
for " all letters from Mr. Pratt to you," was not sufficiently definite. ' 

Lord CAXPneix. — If the letter is worth asking for, the notice is Kuflicicnt. 

Mr. Jame9. — Produce the letter of the 28th October, from the prisoner to yourself? 
This is it. {Tlie letter was produced and read; a letter ZXst Oclo^fer fr</in Mr. Pratt to HHf 
j/ritoner was also read.) — On the 6th of November did you issue writs ? I did, aganist tfcf 
prisoner and his mother on the two bills for 4000/. ; I sent those writs to Mr. Cai^ 
a solicitor at Bugeley ; I have here a letter without date from the prisoner to me ; ftM 
the endorsement I believe I received it on the 9th of November (the letter wa$ koM 
in and read): on the 10th of November Palmer called on me, and paid me 300/.; wiA 
the two sums I had received before, it made a payment of 800/. on account of these Hlk 
— Was there a sum of 200/. deducted for the interest? Yes; and the credit waa 90QL 
on acconnt of the principal ; he was to endeavour to forward me further money. M 
I do not think anything positive was said about it; I have not any recollection of tif 
definite sum being fixed : I think I mi^t^ht have mentioned the fact of the writs baim 
issued; 1 have no doubt I did mention it, but I have not any positive recollection of ft 
(Letters of the \M November, from Mr. Pratt to t/te prisoner, and the I6tlt Noeember,/rm 
tlie prisoner to Mr, Pratt, icereput in and read.) That alludes to a payment ; and a peiM 
whose name I do not know called on me with a cheque on Saturday the 17th of Novc* 
ber, uad paid me 300/. on account of the prisoner; that was a cheque of Mr. Fiahai 
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1 ktier dated Sunday, 18M Nooemher, from the prisoner to Mr, Pratt , was put in and 
!«f.)— Monday, the 19th of Noyember, vras the settling day at Tattersall's after 
hrewibanr raises: did Palmer call on you on the 19th? Yes; he called, I think, 
fker 3 o*cIock, and signed the paper now produced, which was drawn out by. myself 
tmy office on that day (the paper teas read) : when he signed that, he gave me dOf. in 
oles and a pUdn cheque for 20/., making it 50/. ; I l^lieve it was a cheque of Mr. 
lerriu's. — ^What was the meaning of the 450/. ? The 4.50/. he said I should receive 
hnmgn the post fh>m a Mr. Herring or Henning, I am not sure which ; I afterwards 
ceavedthe cheque from Mr. Herring, produced, for 450/., and it was paid through 
B^bankere. — That made his payment 1300/. on account ? Yes. (fjctters of the 2\st of 
agmnher, from the prisoner to Mr, Pratt^ and 22nd of Nucnnh'r, from Mr, Pratt to the pri- 
BMT, were rend,) 

(The Court adjowmed for a short time,) 

Mr. James, — Tliere is a letter of the 20th November, from Palmer ta Pratt, and 
nother from Pratt to Palmer of the same date, then on the 23rd again Palmer to Pratt; 
on the 24th did you see him? I did. — Did he sign that paper, the body of which is in 
ycor writing at that interview ? Yes.— That is, " I have paid you this day 100/. ; 75/. 
JOQ irill pay for renewal of 1500/., due 9th November, for one month, and 25/. on account 
afSOOO/., due 25th October, making 1325/. on that account" Had you received a cheque 
tf 75/. from Messrs. Wetherby ? Yes. — Had that cheque been paid by diem or not ? No, 
ilwas reftased. — ^Then there is a letter of the 26th November, from the prisoner to Pratt. 
"Strictly priyate and confidential." ** My dear Sir, should any of Cook's friends call 
« 70a to Know what money Cook ever had of you, pray do not answer that question or 
tty other about money matters until I have seen you, and oblige yours faithfully 
Wufiam Palmer." There was a bill of sale alluded to in the correspondence on a mare 
•Ued Polestar, and another horse called Syrius : did you know John Parsons Cook the 
faased? I did not. — When was that bill of sale executed? At the beginning of 
Sntember. — ^Did you ever see Cook on the subject of that loan ? I never saw him at all. 
—who made the application and transacted the loan ? The prisoner. — ^What was to be 
idvanced upon that bill of sale ? It was an acceptance for 500/. — Drawn by Palmer on 
Ouok ? Not at that time. — ^Was there a bill afterwards drawn ? The bill was sent to me 
ttnmgh the post, without any drawer's name. — The bill of sale bears date 6th September, 
1855: have you any letter from Palmer on the subject of the application for that loan ; I 
think you have two in July and August ? The first is :>Gth of Augast, and there is 
nodier of the 30th. — In that was the acceptance of Cook for 500/. enclosed ? Yes. — 
Did you advance on that acceptance for which the bill of sale was collateral security a 
m of 375/. and a wine-warrant? Yes. — ^You have two letters of the Cth and 
the 9th September, both from Palmer to Pratt, iu compliance with that letter 
•f Ae 9th ; did you write this letter of the 10th September and address it to W. Palmer, 
IVwt OiEce, Doiicaster ? Yes. — Did tliis letter enclose 300/. in notes and this cheque for 
•75/. payable to Mr. Cook ? Yes. — You directed that to the Post Office, Doucaster, 
ndosing 300/. cash, and this cheque for 375/. and a wine-warrant; was that the cou- 
adieration for the bill of sale and Cook's acceptance for 500/. ? Yes.— The other 3U0/. 
lUeh you say you sent in cash, had that anything to do with Cook's iranhactions ? 
No.— Then there is a short letter from Palmer acknowledging the receipt of that 
It Doncaster ; yon say you liad never seen Cook in yonr life, never S])oken to him? 
Iim not aware of it. — Uesidos this transaction with Cook of noo/., was there one before 
thttof 200/.? Yes.— Was that an acceptance of Cook's? Yes.— Was that bill paid? 
Tiat bill was paid.— Besides that transaction of 200/. and this of 500/., hud you any 
other pecuniary transactions witli Cook in which his name was involved ? None wliat- 
CTer.—What was the date of tlie bill for 200/., the first transaction that you had that 
ttt paid? Eitlier the end of April or the beginning of May, 1855,— Was tliat a bill 
fawB by Palmer on Cook ? It was, and paid by Cook. 

Mr. STEVENS recalled — Examined by Mr. James, 

Will' you look at this cheqne for 375/., the endorsement ui>on it, and say is that in the 
hndwriting of Mr. Cook? No.— You obseric that that signature is, "I." or **J. P. 
Cbok:" how was he in the habit of writing his name? I never knew him write his 
wne any other way than ^* J. Parsons Cook." 

Mr. STILA.WBRIDGE recalled.— Examined by the Attomcy-GcnernL 

Look at these acceptances, purporting to be with the signature of Sarah Pahner, or 
I the handwriting of Sarah Palmer ? 

Mr. Serjeant Hhec, — Is that evidence in this case ? 

Lord Campbell.— Wc all think it is admissible. 
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The Attcmey'Qeneml, — ^Arc they in thelumdwrititig of Sarah Palmer ? No ; not one 
— Look at this cheque of 875/. ; had Palmer an account with you at the Rugele; 
Bank at the time that cheque was drawn ? He had. — Was that cheque paid into you 
hank to his credit? I cannot tell ; the book is in court ; I can only prove remitting it. 

WILLIAM CHESHIRE, sworn.— Examined by the Attorney-General. 
Are you a clerk in the National Provincial Bank at Rngeley ? I have been, but I an 
not at present. — ^Were you so in the month of September last ? Yes. — Had Willian 
Palmer an account with the bank ? He had. — ^Was that cheque paid into yonr bank : di< 
you receive it? I received that cheque. — ^From whom ? Henry Cockavne. — ^Who i^ he 
A groom of Palmer's. — ^Was that cheque carried tb Palmer's credit? It was. — I believ< 
your bank received the proceeds ? Yes. 

Cross-examincid by Mr. Serjeant Shoe. 

Did you know Mr. Cook at all at the bank? I did not^ — He had no transactions witb 
you ? No. 

Mr. PRATT recalled.— Cross-examined by Mr. Sojemit Shee, 
Now, I call your attention first to the last transaction which has been mentioned, bat the 
earliest one m date of May ISS.*) — in May 1865, previously to that first transaction yoa 
knew nothing at all about Cook ? Nothing whatever. — But you had, I believe, a sum of 
310/. in your hands due to Palmer ? I had. — And Palmer wished you to add to that a sum 
of 190/. to |)ay a sum of 600/. to a person of the name of Sargent ? 'Exactly. — ^And job 
declined to do that without further security ? Yes. — ^And he then proposed the security of 
Cook ? An acceptance of Cook.— Did you then make inquiries about Cook ? . No, I made 
no inquiries. — ^And did he represent Cook at that time to be a gentleman of respectability 
and substance? Yes. — And upon his representation you agreed to accept a bill drawn by liim 
on Cook for 200/., and to discount it ? Yes. — ^And so he got the 500/. that he wanted? 
Yes. — Did Cook ever complain to you that he did not receive any money on that mortga|e 
transaction of his, two race-horses ? I never saw Cook. — Did he complain by letter? 
By letter neither. — You had a communication by letter with Cook ; I do not mean at to 
that transaction? On the first transaction I wrote him, sending him the 200/. acceptanee. 
— And just before his death did you not write to him, calling on him for payment ? Te«.— 
Have you the letter? No, I have not a copy of it. — ^You held a bill of his, did you not, 
for 200/. which you had discounted ? No, the 200/. was paid in July bv Cook, and I 
returned him the acceptance. — But you wrote to him just before he died ? I wrote to Un, 
I think it was on the 13th of November. — Was it not later ? No, I think not : remidfiif 
him that the 500/. was due on the 2nd December.— You sent that to Lutterworth ? To. 
— And that letter you directed how ? I addressed it to Lutterworth. — Do you kaow a 
Mr. Jones of Lutterworth, care of Mr. Jones ? No, I do not, 1 simply addressed it to 
Lutterworth. 

Re-examined by the Attorney-General, 

The first 200/. bill was not paid when it was due, was it ? It was due, I think, on Urn 
29th of June, and it was not paid : after that I wrote to Mr. Cook for payment.— I)id 
Mr. Cook afterwards come up? He came up and pid it himself. — On the 2nd of July? 
On the 2nd of July : I was not in the way. — ^i ou did not see him yourself? I did not M 
him when the 200/. was paid. 

Mr. Serjeant Sfiee. — ^Do you happen to know how Mr. Cook and Palmer stood as to tte 
winnings on the Shrewsbury races? I have not the slightest notion. 

JOHN ARMSHAW sworn.— Examined by Mr. Wehhy. 
I believe you are an accountant in practice at Rugeley? Yes. — On the 12th of 
November last were you employed to apply to Palmer for the payment of a debt? On or 
about the 12th. — ^What was the sum, do you remember? About 60/. — Due to whom? 
Messrs. Hopkins and Bown. — What are they? Mercers and drapers at Rugelqr.-l 
believe on the 19th of that same month you sent up instructions for a writ ? I did.— Oft 
the following morning, Uie 20th, did Bown send you to Palmer ? Yes. — Did you go H 
the prisoner, to his house? Yes. — Did he pay you any money? Yes. — How nnickl 
Two 50/. notes. — Did he say anything about them ? No, it was in satisfaction of the dil4 
— ^Did he say so ? Yes ; and he hoped they would not make him pay die costs. — Vm/L. 
n9te8 were they ? One a Bank of England note, and the other a local note. — I belien 
you took the money to your employer Sown, for him to ^ve the change and to settle iritk 
the prisoner about the costs ? Yes, I^ took the money, and told him to go and take the 
change and receipt and settle with him about the costs. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Skee. 
What time in the day was thiB ? B or 9 o'clock in the moming. 
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JOHN WALLBANK sworn.— Examined by Mr. Welshy. 
I beUere you are a butcher at Rugelcy? Yes. — ^Do you remember on the 12th of 
forember last, on a Monday, Palmer's n^an, Bates, coming to you to fetch yon to 
Umer ? YtMj I do not recouect the day of the montli, but it was on a Monday. — Was 
: before Mr. Q>ok died ? It was the Shrewsbury race-week. — In consequence did you 
to Palmer's house ? I did. — Did you see him there ? Yes. — What did he say to 
im? He aaid, ^* Wallbank, I want you to lend me 25/." — What did you say ? I said, 
'Doctor, I am very short of money, but I will try if I can get it." — What did he theu 
wj} He said, ** Do, that is a good fellow." — Anything more? He said, " I will give 
t foa again on Saturday moruinjB^ ;" and he did so. — Did he say anything about Shrews- 
buy on that occasion? He said he should receive some money or see a fellow at 
Shrewsbury, and he would give it me again on Saturday morning. — I believe you met 
Urn in the street on the Saturday ? Yes, I saw him accidentally on the Saturday moni- 
i]ig.~And he desired you to follow him to his liouse, did he not ? Yes. — Did you go ? 
Tei.— Did he pay you the money ? Yes. — What in ? I cannot exactly say. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shce, 
Has Palmer lent you money sometimes ? Yes. — Frequently ? Yes, when I have 
Mked him he has never refused me ; we were always on fiiendly terms. — Mrs. Palmer, 
the mother, lived in the town ? Yes. — In a large house near the church ? Yes. — Do }'ou 
bmr whether the prisoner was in the habit of going there ? Yes, frequently. — You have 
MCB him go in there ? Yes. — Many times a- week ? I could not say thai. —Often ? I 
kne walked up with him when he lias been going there. 

JOHN SPILSBURY sworn.— Examined by Mr. Bodkin, 
What are you? A farmer. — Where do you reside ? Near Stafford.— Had you dcal- 
iB|iirith the prisoner, Palmer ? Yes. — In November last was he in your debt 'i Yes. - 
lb what amount ? 46/. 2^. — ^Did you call upon him on Thursday, the 22nd of NuvcnibiM', 
< his house ? Yes. — And did he pay you then the amount you mentioned ? Yes. — How 
did he pay you? With a Bank of England note for 5i)Z. — Did you go to him on thai day 
hj appointment, or did you call casually ? I called casually. — Had you applied to him 
or toe money befbre that ? No, I believe not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant S/tcc, 
I dare sav he had owed you more money than that on previous occasions ? No. — Had 
htdoit with you long? That was the first transaction I ever had with him. 

Mr. STKAWBRIDGE recalled.— Examined by the Attorney-General. 

Cm you tell me what was the state of Palmer's account with your bank on the 19th 
«f November ? 

Mr. Serjeant Shce. — What are you in the bank? Manager. — Have you the books 
hjW? I have a copy of the account, which 1 examined myself, bul 1 can speak posi- 
^y without the copy. 

The Atiomoy-Gcneraf. — Then you can tell me what was the state of his account on 
thi 19th of November? 9/. Cs. in his favour. — ^Did he pay in any money about that 
period or shortly after that ? No. — Was notliing paid to the credit of his account after 
^ time ? No. — How long had that been the condition of his account ? The last pay- 
*«il to the credit of his account was on the 10th October, 50^ ; before, 1 think, the 5(>/. 
^U paid in, the account was creditor. 

IlEKBEIiT AYRIGIIT sworn.— Examined by Mr. James, 
I believe you are a solicitor, in partnership with your brother at IJiriniugham ? I 
•■.—About how long have you known Palmer, the prisoner? July, ISf)!, since that 
period. — What was he indebted to you in November, 1855 ; about what sum? He wa« 
odebted to my brother in 10,400/.— ilad you a bill of sale upon his proper!} ? 1 had. — 
Ii that here? That is the bill of sale in the name of my brother. — Is it executed by 
^hner? It is. — It is dated the 5th of May, 1855, purporting to be made between Wil- 
Bim Palmer of the one part and Edwin AVright, of Birmingham, of the other : were there 
tty nce-horses assigned ? There were. — Was it an absolute bill of sale of all he had ? 
Ontainly, subject to redemption. 

Mr. Serjeant Shce, — With a power of sale ? With a power of sale. 
Mr. Jiimes, — 1 see the horses he had are in the schedule? Yes. — You say tliis sum, 
rhich this bill of sale was to secure, had been advanced upon bills? I do.- -All the 
drances, I think, were made upon bills ? Certainly. — The existing debt of HiOo/., at 
hat time 10,400/. more advanced: in fact, did the whole debt consist of advances <in 
ills ? Certaiuly j together with otier securities.— Haire you wa^ oi ^.^«» ^^VVe»'l 'S:\\v:>j 
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are all here. — ^Do they purport to be accepted by the mother? They do, by Saral 
Palmer. — Perhaps yoa may hand them in ; they run over a period from the 5th of June. 
1854, to the 12th of October. — ^There are bills to the value of 6500/., purporting to be 
the acceptances of Sarah Palmer; that is a bill which was given contemporaneously with 
the execution of the bill of sale, a bill the liability alone of William Palmer for 2300/.— 
That is the sum specified there to be advanced ? That was so ; and there is the accept- 
ance of William Palmer for 1600/., making with the bills you have the 10,400/. — Now, 
during the months of October and November, were you pressing Palmer personally for 
the pajrment of those bills ? Not during the month of October. — ^Were you in No- 
vember? The early part^ of November. — Many of these bills which were over-due 
remained over-due, and no renewals were taken in many instances? That was 
so as between Palmer and my brother ; this monej' was not considered to be due 
until the Cambridgeshire Newmarket Meeting terminated. — When was that? I 
should say the money was due the first or second week in November. — Had he pro- 
posed to pay then? He always said that was the time at which the money would lie 
paid. — That is at the latter end of October ? At the latter end of October, or some time 
in the early part of November ; I would rather say, if you please, the first or second week 
in November ; I do not consider that I was entitled to ask for payment earlier.— But, 
before the 20th of November, had you pressed him for payment ? Certainly. — Did yoa 
put this bill of sale in force in December ? I did. — On what day ? I hardly remember 
the day ; it was after the verdict had been returned ; the coroner's verdict. — Were yoa 
yourself present when his property was taken ? I was. — Did you take any papers of his 
at all ? Certainly not. — Or find any papers ? I did not. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Serjeant Shee, 
Was an auctioneer sent down to seize ? A sheriflT's officer. — Did an auctioneer go 
with him ? The auctioneer followed after the seizure Lad been effected. — And you took 

Possession of a good deal of property there ? That was so. — You say you were pressing 
im ; you did not object to putting the thing off, and taking the interest ? There was 
never such a proposal. — ^You would not if there had been ? I hardly know what I should 
have done. — ^That would depend on the amount of interest; you know very well yoa 
would not have objected to let the thing go on a little longer, holding the security ? 
Probably not, if money had been forthcoming. — ^You were friendly with him ? I was not 
hostile. — I believe you had also upon his introduction accommodated Mr. Cook? Cff* 
tainly not. — At no time ? Oh no. — I ask you the fact whether you had upon his intro* 
duction accommodated Mr. Cook with money ? Certainly not ; I had offered to do % 
hut the transaction never assumed completion. — How long before Mr. Cook's death did it 
fUil to assume completion ? Mr. Cook saw me, I believe, on the 14th of September. 

Re-examined by the Attorney-General, 
What amount of interest would have been payable on the renewal of this amoont; 
what rate of interest? My friend asked you whether, supposing Palmer had proposed IB 
you to renew this security or carry it on without renewal, whether, on the payment d 
interest, you would have consented to do so ? Yes, if the interest had been forthcoming.— 
I want to know what wxmld have been the amount ? These bills were discounted at GO 
per cent, per annum. — ^If they had been to be renewed, would it have been the s^hoae rati 
of interest ? Very likely. — At all events, not much less ? I do not think that is likely. 

Mr. STRAWBRIDGE recalled.— Examined by Mr. James. 
Look at these acceptances to the bills produced by Mr. Wright ; are they Mrs. San) 
Palmer's ? Certainly not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee, 
Have you any of Mrs. Sarah Palmer's haudwriting here ? I have not. — Is this ver 
different jfrom it ? Yes, certainly. — You know it at once not to be ? I know it is M 
her writing. — It is an imitation of it ? It is an imitation, but a very faint imitatioii.- 
It could not deceive you for a minute ? Certainly not ; I should not pay cheques ugnc 
in that way. 

The Attorney-General said that Mr. Wetherby was the only remaining witness for d 
prc83Cutiou, and, as he was not now in court, he hoped their Lordships would allow \a 
to be examined in the morning, before his learned friend opened the defence. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee asked the Court to permit the witness Mills to be recalled, in ordi 
that he might examine her as to where she was now residing. 

The Attorney-General. — ^She was cross-examined upon that point. 
Lord Campbell, — We are of opinion that there is no ground for recalling her. 
Mr, Sjrfeant Shie asked permission to pvkt ftome f«CT\.\M!c Q^e&tioQS to Dr. Devonshil 
with regard to his having been pushed by PaVmex ^uf m^ xVi^ v^^X-mwXsm «w3sii\T«86tf^ 
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Lord Campbell. — By all means. 

Mr. Justice Cresswrll observed that he did not'think it was a circomstance to -which 
nuch importance coald be attached; he had not taken a note of it. 

Mr. Baron Alderson expressed a similar opinion. There was nothing extraordinary 
n a person who was interested in the exaioaiuatiou being anxious to see all that was 
ipiug on. 

Mr. Serjeant Slice, after that intimation of their Lordships' opinion, would not press 
lis request. 

Lord Caupbell hoped that the jury would have an opportunity given them of 
breathing the fresh air that fine evening. 

The Court adjourned at half -past 3 until 10 o^ clock to-morrow. 
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SEVENTH DAY'S TEIAL. 

May 21, 1856. 

Tlie Attorney- General said, before Mr. Serjeant Shee commenced his address, with the 
pemuKion of the Court he wished to ask two or three questions. 

CHABLES WETHEBBY rec^Ued.— Examined by Mr. Welsby. 
Toa said, when you were examined the other day, that on the 21st of November you 
leeeived a letter from the prisoner enclosing a cheque for 350/. ? I did. — ^I think you did 
Mt prodooe that letter on that occasion ? I was not asked for it. — It is dated November 
iOth, 1855, from William Palmer; did you receive, on the morning of the 23rd, another 
Jetterfrom the prisoner ? Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee, 

You know the hand-writing of Mr. Cook ? Yes. — ^That cheque was written by him? 
'^As fiur as I reooUect it was. 

The Attorney-General, — ^Was your attention particularly drawn to it ? No ; it was not. 
—Ssfe you any rec<dlection whether it was signed J. P. Cook, or J. Parsons Cook ? 
Ko; I have not. 

Lord Cakfbell. — ^Did you examine the hand-writing ? Not particularly ; I observed 
^body of the cheque was not in Cook's hand-writing. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — When that cheque was presented, you had not funds of Mr. Cook's 
a lund to meet it? No. — ^They were afterwards sent up by Mr. Frail, the clerk of the 
«miie at Shrewsbury ? I expected to have received them. — Were they not eventually 
:imt? No. — ^In the ordinary course of things, ought they to have been there on the 
4ij appointed : supposmg that Mr. Frail had any money as clerk of the course to pay to 
Hr. Cook, oii|dit they, in the ordinary course of things, to have been there on the day 
yoa Fsoeived uie cheque ? That I cannot answer absolutely ; the clerks of the course at 
Ihe difleient races, when they have to settle accounts with us, some do it immediately, 
-•nd some take a few da^p^s ; there is no time that the money ought to have been there. — 
-But, m die usual course, if he had any claim upon it, he might deduct what claim he 
iid? It was a week after Mr. Cook had won, and Mr. Cook might reasonably suppose 
It voold have been in hand at that time : I cannot tell you any more. — You informed 
Mr. lUmer, when ^rou did not pay his cheque, the reason for not paying it ? Yes. — 
tti he afterwards inmst that you should not part with the money to anybody else ? 
Yei^ in a notice. 

JOHNSON BCXxEBSON BUTLEB sworn.— Examined by the Attorney-General. 

I bdieve you attend races, and het upon commission ? I do ? — ^Were you at the 
SiiBwibury races ? Yes. — ^Had you an account there to settle with Palmer ? I had. — 
"Bow ^ the accounts stand : what had you to receive or pay to him ? I had to 
fterive.— How much had you to receive from Palmer ? About 700/. — ^Was that money that 
JW had to receive from him in respect of bets that you had made for him at previous 
nen? At Idverpool. — ^You had backed horses for him at Liverpool ? Yes. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Bets you had made for him and paid ? Yes. 

Ttut Attorney-General, — ^Had you any money to receive from him in respect of the 
&nvibury races ? No. — ^Did you endeavour to get your money at Shrewsbury ? I did, 
—And did you get any ? I got 40/. — Did he give you any reason for not paying you 
Man: what passed between you ? I asked him if he would let me have some money, 
and he said he had none, that he had some to receive. — Did he tell you how much he 
Aid to receive ? No. — ^Did anything else pass ? Yes ; he gave me a cheque for 250/* — 
Vf(n what bank ? The Bugeley bank.— Was the cheque paid ? No. — Have you ever 
|iit the money ? Na — Did you know Mr. Cook's horse Polestar ? Yes. — What, in your 
Jidgment, was Polestar worth after she won the race at Shrewsbury ? About 700/. after 
Ab had won. — ^Would she have been worth more l)efore s^e won ? Yes. — You mean 
vi& her engagements I suppose ? Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Grove, 
Did yon receive any money for Palmer on Polestar ? Yes. — ^Did you keep that ? 
Idid. 

Mr. STEVENS recalled.— Examined by Mr. Jaines, 
Was the mare Polestar sold at Tattersall's ? She was.— When ? The 10th of March 
lirt^-S(dd by auction ? Yes ; for 720 guineas. 
. Ae Attomeff-Qenerah— That is the case for the proseeuliou. 
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THJfi' lyEFENCE. 



Mr, Serjeant Shee. — May it please your Lordships : Gentlemen of the Jury : — } 
should pity the man who could rii>e to perform the task which it is now rny duty tc 
attempt, unoppresKed by an overwhelming sense of diffidence and of appreheusioa 
Once only before has it fallen to my lot to defend a fellow-creature upon trial for hii 
life ; it is a position, even if the enbrt should last but for a day, of a nature to disturt 
the coolest temperament and try the stronfrest nerves; how much more so when, during 
six long days, in the eye of my unhappy client, I have been standing between him aol 
the scaffold ; cf>nscious that the least error of judgment on my part might consign fain 
to a murderer's doom, and tiiat thrr>ugh the whole time I have nad to breast a storm of 
public prejudice f^uch as has never before imperilled the calm administration of justice! 
Gentlemen, it is useless for me to conceal wliat you know perfectly well, what your 
utmost endeavours cannot wholly have effaced from >'Our recollection, that for six long 
months, under the sanction and upon the authority or science, an opinion has universally 
prevailed that the voice of the bhK>d of John I'arsons Cook was crj'iug up unto us from 
the ground, aiid that that cry was met by the whole population under an impression sad 
conviction of the prisoners guilt in a 'delirium of hornjr and indignation by auothcr 
cry of " blood for blood !" You cannot have failed to have entered upon the discharge 
of the dutief?, which you have, as I have observed, most conscientiously endeavoured t» 
perform, M'ithout having been to a great extent influenced by that cr^-; you could not 
know that it would be your duty to sit in that box to pass between the Crown and the 
prisoner ; you may with perfect propriety, understanding tliat the facts had been aseer- 
tained befi^re a coroner's jury, and reading such e\ideuce an was there taken, liave fonaed 
an opinion ufx^n the questicfu of the guilt or innocence of the prisoner ; but you cannot 
but know that wliatever that opinion may have been it is now your duty to discard it, 
at least until you have heard the evidence on both sides. 

Gentlemen, the very circunistanc^s under which we meet in this case are oft 
character t'i excite mingled feelings of encouragement arxd alarm. Those whose da^^ 
it is to watch over the safety of the Queen's subjects felt so much apprehension lesttiie 
course of justice should be disturbed by the popular prejudice which had been excM 
against the prisoner, so much alarmed that an unjust verdict might in the midst of thit 
popidar prejudice pass against him, tliat a resrjiution was taken, not onl^' by the Queea*! 
Government and the legislature, u[>on the motion of the noble and learned Judge, wh» 
presides here, in the House of Ix)rds, ttiut an Act of Parliament should >>e passed tu pit' 
vent the poshibility of the ordinary forms of law being, in the case of William PtiaMTt 
made the instrument of popular vengeance. The Crown, under the advice of its respon- 
sible ministers, resolved also that this prosecution should not be left in private hiMir 
but that its OM-n law-officer, my learned friend the Attorney -General, should take npfli 
himself the re^^ponsibility of conducting it pn>perly, at once sternly in his duty to tto 
public and fairly to the prisoner at the bar: and my learned friend, when tiutdiit^ 
was intrif«;ted to him, did what I must say will, in my opinion, for ever redound to hv 
honour: he insisted that in a case in which so much prejudice had been excited alllbt 
evidence whicit it was intended on the part of the Crown to press against the prinoff 
should, as hoon a'.- he received it, be communicated to the prisoner's counsel ; vvtryiUaf 
I must say, and tell my unhappy client, everything which the constituted authoritifll 
of this laud, everything which the legislature and the law-<jfficers of the Crown codd 
do to secure a fair and impartial trial in this case, has been done, and the whole respos" 
sibUity, if unhappily injustice should on either side be done, now weighs with tenihli 
pressure upon my J^nl and upon you. 

Gentlemen, one great misfortune has befallen the accused; a most able maovk» 
had been selected by him as his counsel many weeks ago has been unfortunately ^ 
illness prevented from discharging that duty tohim; I have endeavoured, to the utiMlt 
of my ability, to supply hb place; 1 cannot deny diat 1 am awed — ^that 1 am mov«^ 
by tlie task I have undertaken ; but the circumstances to which I hare already adTertdt 
tlje national efi'ort, so to six;ak, throu;:h the government of the countrv, to insure atfr 
trial is a great cause of encouragement, and 1 am not dismayed. I fiave this furthtf 
cause for not being altogether overcome bv the duty which I have of defending tkft 
prisoner and of discussing the mass of eviJence which has been laid before you, thtf 
though of '■.ourse. like everybody else, I knew generally and loosely, verj' loosely indeeir 
the history of these transaction's at I^ugeley, I had formed, when' the papers came ialB 
my hands' no opinion upon them, no opinion ujxjn the guilt or the innocence of thi 
prisoner ut the bar, and my mijid was perfectly free to form what I trust will be declaiil 
by you a rig/it judgment fa this case. I oomuience his defeace, I say it in all nnceritfi 
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vi& an entire eonTietion of his innocence. I believe that there never \ras a tmer 
mti iffonoimced Aui th^ words which he pronounced when he said *' Not <niilty " to 
tUiehpge. If I fkil in establishing that to yoar satisf^tction I shall be under a j^ieat 
■i^giiing that mj fkilnre was more attributable to my own inability 1o do justice to 
lUi cue than to any weakness in the case itself; and I will give you this proof of the 
necrity with which I declare upon this evidence my conviction of his innocence, tliat 
Ivill meet the case of the prosecution foot to foot at eveiy stage. I will grapple with 
efery difficulty which has been suggested by my able friend the Attorney-General. You 
ihillsee&at I avoid no point because I fail to approach it, and if you find that I do 
thus deU ftirir with yon from the beginning, and it is nn' duty to do so, I hope I may 
benre, indcen I know I may be sure, of a willing and considerate attention to au address 
vhioh most, I fear, be long, but in which there shall be no observations, no tone, and 
DO topic of discussion, which do not properly belong to the case. 

Gentlemen, the case which the Crown undertakes to establish against the prisoner 
it Ae bar, and to support by entirely circiunstantial evidence is, or may be. shortly 
Mid thns: they say that the prisoner having in the second week in November made 
ip Ui mind that it was his interest to get rid of John Parsons Cook, deliberately pre- 
md his body for deadly poison by the slower poison of anlimony, and afterwards 
■apitehed him by the deadlj poison of strychnia. No jury will convict a man of the 
axne thna imputed to the prisoner, unless in the first place it be made clear that lie had 
nae modve fbr its commission, some strong reason for desiring the death of Cook ; 
' I tiie leeond plaee, the symptoms of the deceased before death, and the appearance 
L by his body after death, were consistent with the theory of death by strychnia 
_ ^ , ud inconsistent with the theory of death from other and natural causes ; unless, 
tUrfly, tiie eirenmstantial evidence against him is such as to be inexplicable upon the 
■pporition of his innocence. Now, it is under these three heads that I intend to discuss 
the evidenee that yon have heanl ; and it must be plain to you, tliat if I adhere to that 
Oder and mediod <^ treating the vast amount of proof which has been laid before you, 
I most ezhanst the whole argument, and leave myself no chance without immediate 
ietetion of evading any difficulty in the defence. 

Before, however, I proceed to grapple in these close quarters with tlie case of the 
GbvB, as made by the Attorney-General, allow me, that you may at once see the whole 
ttfe of the address with which I have to trouble you, to claim its proper place in 
the iiieiiKion for a fact which, though by no means concealed from you by the Attor- 
Mj-Genend, yet appeared to me in that address by which he at once seized upon 
JMr Jadgment, to have been thrown too much into the shade, the fact that sti7chnia 
IB not nmnd in the body of John Parsons Cook. If he died fi-om the poison of 
Mi^fdum, he died within two hours of the admin istratiim to him of a very strong dose 
tf itr^he died within a quarter of an liour or 20 minutes of the effects of that dose 
Wb^ visible in the convulsions of his body ; the post-mortem examination took place 
vithm oz days of his death — there is not the least reason to suppose that between the 
^■e of the ingestion of tlie poison, if poison was taken, and tiie paroxysm in wiiich 
k died, there was any dilution of it in the stomach, or any ejection of it by 
''•■itBg, Never, therefore, were circumstances more favourable ; unless the science 
if ehmical analysis is altogether a failure for detection of the poison of strychnia, 
KverwM there a ease in which it ought to have been so easy to produce it. Now, the 
fcet ii, and it is bevond all question, that it was not found. Whatever we may 
tfciak of Dr. Alfred Taylor, of his judgment and of his discretion, we have no reason 
te doabt that he is a skilful analytical chemist — we have not the least reason to sup- 
|BK, we know the contrary, that he and Dr. Kees, who assisted him, did not do 
in that the science of chemical analysis could enable man to do to detect the poison 
tf ttryebnia. They had distinct information from the executor and near relative of 
ftftdeeCMed, either personally or through his solicitor, that he, for some cause or other, 
te imeon to suspect the poison of strychnia ; th^'y undertook the examination of the 
'Mach, which, I think, upon the whole evidence, without adverting to that part of it 
yi a detail, you will be satisfied was not in an unfavourable condition for a sufficiently 
'omile analysis ; with the expectation that if strychnia had been taken it would Ix* 
^id, and without any doubt as to the efficiency oV their tests to detect it ; and yet in 
4* letter of the 4th of December they say — "We do not find strj'chnia, prussic acid, 
■•HTtface of it; from the contents of the stomach having been drained away, not 
^■id out of the jar, it is impossible to say whether any strychnia had or liad not 
^* pven just before death, but it is quite possible for tartar emetic to destroy life, 
'^l^iCD in repeated doses j and, as far as we can at present form an opinion, in the 
'"^ I of any natural cause of death, the deceased may have died from the effects of 
in this or some other form." Having afterwards a\tenAe4 lVi« Ssio^<*%\, «sA.- 
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heard the evidence of Elizabeth Mills and Mr. Jones of Lutterworth, and the evidence of 
a person of the name of Roberts, who spoke to the purchase of strychnia poison by Palmer, 
on the morning of ihe Tuesday, Dr. Taylor came to the conclusion that the pills which 
were administered to Cock on the Monday and Tuesday night contained strychnia, and 
that Mr. Cook was poisoned by it ; and he came to that conclusion, though he had expressed 
an opinion in writing that he might — and these are his very words— -have been poisoned 
by antimony, of which some trace was found by him in the body, while no trace was 
found of strychnia. 

Gentlemen, I am not about to discuss that part of the case in detail, but I call 
your attention to it for the purpose of claiming for it its proper place in this dis- 
cussion, and that you ma^ know at the commencement of my address what the whole 
course of my argument will be, and not be under the impression that, because I do not 
under the three heads to which I have directed your attention advert particularly to 
tiiat head, 1 intend to pass it over. I tell you exactly what the case for the defence 
will be, as to the point that strychnia was not found in Mr. Cook's body. Let me state 
it as fairly as I can : the gentiemen who have come to the conclusion that str^chma 
may have been there, though they did not find it, have arrived at that conclusion by 
experiments of a very partial kind Indeed ; they contend that the poison of strychnia is 
of that nature, that when once it has done its fatal work, and become absorbed into the 
system, it ceases to be the thing which it was when it was taken into the system ; it 
becomes decomposed, its elements separated from each other, and therefore no longer | 
capable of responding to the tests which, according to them, would certainly detect flie ' 
poison of undecomposed strychnia ; that is their case. They account for the fact that | 
It was not found, and for their still retaining the belief that it destroyed Mr. Cook, by | 
that hypothesis. Now it is only an hypothesis ; there is no foundation for it in 
experiment; it is not siipported by the evidence of any eminent toxicologist bat 
themselves : it is due to them to say, and to Dr. Taylor in particular to say, because 
it will be quite out of my power to speak of Dr. Christison through any part of this 
discussion except with the respect and consideration which is due to a man of eminent 
acquirements and of the highest character ; it is due to Dr. Taylor to say that he does 
propound that theory in his book, but he propounds it as a theory of his own ; he does 
not vouch, as I remember, any eminent toxicologist in support of it ; and when we 
recollect that his knowledge on the matter consists — good humane man! — ^in having 
poisoned five rabbits 25 years ago, and five since this question of the guilt or innocence 
of Palmer arose, his opinion, I think, imsupported by the opinions of others, cannot 
have much weight with you ; however, what I have to say now upon that point is, 
that I will call before you many gentlemen of the highest eminence in their professioB, 
analytical chemists, to state to you their utter renunciation of that theory. I will call 
before you Mr. Nunneley, a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, and Professor <rf 
Surgery at the Leeds School of Medicine, who attended that case of strychnia poison 
that took place at Leeds, and to which we have agreed that no reference shall be made 
by name. I will call before you Dr. Williams, Professor of Materia Medica at the 
Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, and surgeon for 18 years to the City of Dublin 
Hospital, who will tell you that he also entirely rejects that theory, and believes that it 
has no foundation in experiment or authority. I will call before you Dr. Letheby, one 
of the ablest and most distinguished among the men of science in this great city. 
Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology in the Medical College of the London Hospital, 
and Medical Officer of Health of the City of London, who also rejects that theory as a 
heresy unworthy of the belief of scientific men. I will call before you Dr. Nicholas 
Parker, of the College of Physicians, a physician of the London Hospital, and Professor 
of Medicine to that institution, who concurs with Dr. Letheby in his opinion; Dr. 
Robinson, also, of the Royal College of Physicians ; Mr. Rogers, Professor of Chemistry 
to St. George's School ; and histly I will call before you probably the most eminent 
chemical analyst in this country, Mr. William Herapath, of Bristol, who totally rejects 
the theory as utterly unworthy of credence : all of these gentiemen contending, and 
ready to depose to it on their oaths, that not only if half a grain, or the fiftieUi part of a 
grain, but I believe the^ will go on to say, that if 5, or 10, or 20 times less than that 
quantity had entered into the human frame at all, it could be and must be detected 
by tests which are unerring ; they will tell you this, not as the result of a day's crudty 
for ever regretted on five rabbits, but upon a large and tried experience upon the 
inferior animals, made and created, as you know they were, for the benefit of mankind; 
upon a very extensive experience in many cases, as to many of them, of the effects 
of strychnia on the human system ; and not to detain you on this part of the case, to 
which I only now advert, not intending to press it on you later at any length, that yoa 
may see what ihe nature of the defence m i^Vnt of medical testimony will be, I will 
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tatisiy jaa by eridesee which I think mnst control your judgment, that the only safe 
eondmon at which yoa can arriye, is, that strychnia not having been found in Cook's 
kody, under the orcnmstances of this case neyer could have been there. You will find 
that they all agree in this opinion, that no degree of putrefiiction or fermentation in 
the hnman system could in their judgment so decompose the poison ef strychnia, as that 
it should no longer possess those qualities which in its undecomposed state cause it to 
leipoDd to the tests which are used for its detection. 

HaTing sud so much I will now apply myself to wliat, in my judgment, is an equally 
important, if not more important, question in this case, one which I approach with no 
diffidence whatever except the distrust which I have, under the circumstances in which 
I speak, of myself, and which, if it were possible for me to write what I think upon it 
ana then to read it to you, I do not entertain the smallest doubt that you mast be con- 
winced of the innocence of this man — the question whether, in the second week of 
KoTcmber^ 1855, he had a motive for the commission of this murder, some strong 
venon for desiring that Cook should die : I never will believe that, unless it be made clear 
to Ton that it was the interest of William Palmer, or that he thought it was his interest, 
to destroy Cook, — ^I never will believe, till I hear your verdict pronounced, that a jury 
* * * ' "lien 



i to the conclusion of his guilt And it seems to me, upon the evidence which 
liMbeai laid before you, abundantly clear that it not only was not the interest of Wil- 
i Mmer that Cook riiould die, but that his death was the very worst calamity that 

* t must be immediately 
i ruin we know. We 
tplot the death of Cook 
he VBS in a condition of the greatest embarrassment. It was an embarrassment which, 
B its extreme intensity, had come but recently upon him, an embarrassment too in some 
degree nutigated by the circumstance that the person upon whom these bills, which have 
bees stated to you to be forgeries, purported to be drawn was his own mother, a lady of 
yerjr large Hortiine, and with whom he ^as on the most affectionate terms. Still he was 
ma esndition unquestionably of great embarrassment. My learned friend has raised 
the hjpoChesis of his having a wish to destroy Cook upon the ground of this em- 
heniinneiit. My learned friend s^ted to you that the case of the Crown against the 
priijHier was this: that " bein^ in desperate circumstances, with ruin, disgrace, and 
pasiihment staring him in the face, he took advantage of his intimacy with Cook, when 
Cook had been the winner of a considerable sum of money, to destroy him and get 
pcmeenon of his mone^." That is the theory of the Crown. Now let us test it as a 
Batter of buuness, relieving if possible our minds from the anxiety we must all feel 
vhen the fiite of a fellow-creature is at stake, as if it was a case in a private room for 
the ieeisioa of an arbitrator. It is my misfortune not to be able at times to speak other- 
viMthan earnestly, but let us look at it as a matter of business and scrutinise it in every 
comer. Was it his interest that in the second week in November, 1855, Mr. Cook 
fhonld be killed by a railway accident? If it was not, we have no motive to ascribe to 
it If it was not, and more, if the contrary was clearly his interest, no sensible man 
vould believe that he deliberately plotted and committed the murder. A long corre- 
qwsdenee has been put in, the material parts of which letters will, in a subsequent stage 
of the case, be called to your attention. There is evidently a great deal in it that does 
Bot touch the point in the case, but the learned Judge, before the end of the case, will 
^ireet your mmd to a correct appreciation of the contents. I watched them with an 
laxiety which no words can express. Having had the advantage, for which I shall 
erer honour my learned friend, of reading the correspondence beforehand, I found 
the history, as told by the correspondence, filled up by the viva voce testimony which 
VB afterwards given. I was aware, at least I firmly believed, that in that correspond- 
cnee the innocence of tlie prisoner lay concealed; and I think that I shall be able to 
■how you that it is demonstrative of this proposition that he not only had no motive 
to kill Cook, but tliat the death of Cook was the very worst kind of tiling that could 
^)peu fin- him. I shall not apologise to you, you would think it very inopportune to 
do 10, fbr going into the details of this matter. Allow me, confining myself, as it 
ie By dnt}', to the evidence in the cause, to call your attention to the position in which 
theft two men stood to each other. They had been intimate as racing friends for two or 
three years ; they had had a great many transactions together ; they were jointly inte- 
iMted in at least one race-horse which was training at the stables of Saunders at Hed- 
aedbid ; they generally stayed together at the same hotel ; they were seen together on 
lliBOstall the race-courses in tlie kingdom, and were known to be connected in l»ctting 
tmsKtions, and adventurers upon the same horses at the same races. It is in evidence 
that just before Cook's death he said, in the presence of his friend Jones, addressing 
Fdacr, "Palmer, we have lost a great deal of money upon races this >jesx." k\s^ 
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though it is impossible, Cook being dead, and the mouth of the prisoner sealed, and 
transactions of this character not being recorded in regular books as the trassactions in 
a merchant's counting-house are, to give you in the fullness of CTidenoe the actual state 
of their relations to each other, yet it is abundantly clear, and I will make it more clear 
to you presently, tiiat they were very closely connected. When, in the month of May, 
11655, money was wanted either by Mr. Cook or Palmer, Palmer applied to Pratt for it. 
He wanted, I think, 200/. to make up a sum for the payment of a debt, he having, I think, 
a balance of 100/. in the hands of Pratt. Mr. Pratt would not lend it him without 
security, and he proposed the security of his friend John Parsons Co«k, a gentleman of 
respectability and a man of substance. 

Now, what the exact state of the affiurs of John Parsons Cook at that time was, I 
do not know. Such a fortune as he had might be thrown down in a week by the 
course of life that he was leading. A young man who is reckless as to the mooe in 
which he employs his fortune, a^ who has only 13,000/., may if he likes for a year or 
two pass before the world as a man of much more considerable means ; it is not every- 
body who will go to Doctors' Commons to ascertain what the exact amount of property 
he derived from his grandfather was. He was Mr. Cook of Lutterworth, a gentleman 
who had a stud of race-horses, who lived expensively, and was known to have inherited 
a fortune ; he was a person whose friendship was at that time probably, and probably 
continued to be, a matter of considerable convenience to Palmer. You recollect, 
irentlemen, I am not defending Palmer against the crime of forgery. I am not 
defending him against the reckless improvidence of obtaining money at the enonnoas 
discounts at which he obtained it. The question is, whether he is gmlty of muidar. 
Palmer and Cook were then so circumstanced as early as the month ' of May, 1655. 
They had had another transaction previously to the date of November, 1655, which I 
will not advert to now, because it was taken second in the case of my learned fHend^ 
the Attome^'-Gkiieral ; but let us see whnt their position was in the second week of 
November, 1855. Respecting that, we have the evidence of Pratt, and from ^ 
correspondence which he explained to us, there can be no doubt upon our minds. 
Amongst a mass of bills, amounting altc^ether to 11,500/., which had been repeatedly 
renewed, there were two bills for 2000/. each, which became due in the last week in Octo- 
ber ; and there was another bill or two other bills amounting to 1500/. which had beeosMi 
due some time before, but which were held over, as they say, from month to month; 
Palmer, who was liable upon them, paying for the advantage o£ having them held over at 
the end of every month, at what they call interest of about 60 per cent. These three bilh^ 
or sums of 200U/., 2000/., and 1500/. were the embarrassments which were pressing upon hiA 
in the second week of November ; and be it observed, though pressing upon him, tlKy 
were pressed upon him by a man, who no doubt would have been glad to have got ths 
principal, but who would also upon anything approaching to secmity have been vsry 
well pleased with the interest. How can capital, if it be secure, be better employed liuui 
at 40 or GO per cent, per annum? As long as there was a vestigo of good siicurity, Mfr 
Vrntt or Mr. Pratt's clients desired nothing better than that Pidmer should continue to 
hold the money. 

^ow, in ttiat state of things, on the 27th of October, Palmer in answer to an urpmt 
demand upon him for money on the ground of the security becoming doubtfrd, came 19 
to London, and Pratt insisted that in respect of one of those bills of 2000/. whieli 
had jtist become due, as Palmer could not pay it, he should pay instalments upon it m 
addition to the enormous interest which he charged ; and it was agreed at that inter^ 
view of the 22nd of October, that 250/. should be paid down, 250/. paid on the 31st of 
October, and that as Eoon after as possible, a further sum ofSOOl. should be paid, making 
in the whole a payment on account of that bill of 800/. to quiet Pratt, or as Pnttt said, to 
quiet his clients, and iuduce them to let the bill stand over. On the 9th o£ November 
that SOU/, was paid, and when paid, a letter was written, which I beg your partiodar 
attention to, and you will see how closely and strongly it bears on the point to which I 
am now entreating your most anxious consideration ; a letter of the 13th of November, 
that is the day when Polestar won the race, written by Pratt to Palmer, as follows:— 
''Dear Sir, curiously enough, I find that the great point of the office is, that your 
brother had delirium tremem more than once, say three or four times before his lifa 
was accepted, and that actually their medical man, Dr. Hastings, reported against the 
life, as well as Dr. Wardell. I think I shall be able to get a copy of the proposal through 
a friend." Palmer did not know what the proposal was, and therefore probably it had 
been made by his brother. '^ The opinions of several secretaries of insurance offices am, 
that the Compuiy have not a leg to stand upon, and from the mere fact of the enormous 
ppemium, it is plain that the policy was effected on an extra rate of premium on accooot 
4^ the true sttuement of the condition, of health of the assured.. The. eoDrmoos ast* 
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minDi will go a great way to gire us a verdict." — ^I do not like to read only one passage 

flvai a letter, le« bj chimoe I should mislead, therefore I have read that portion of it ; 

b«t BOir attend to dut : — ^ I count most positively on seeing you on Saturday ; do for both. 

M0 nkes trj to make up the amount to a thousand pounds, for without it I shall be unable 

D lenew the l&OO/. due on the 9th." V¥hat does that mean? Pratt told us yesterday 

lie three same of 800/., 350/., and 250/., and some other small amount, making up the 

■m «f 8001., irow instalments pavable on the bill over-due, and upon which Pratt had 

d to imae writs against Palmer's mother, and Palmer had gone almost down on 

( to beg him not to do so ; he said, " For God's sake, do not think of writs." 

^i«iw, tiiat 8O0/. being paid, Pratt said I shall only credit you for 600/., I must take 200^ 

Star the intereit. In his letter of the 13th of November he says, " do for both our sakef 

xy and make up the amount to a thousand " — that is, make the 800/. up to a thouasnd 

f€KmiB^**fat without it I shall be unable to renew the 1500/." I must have a larger 

iiMttliiiil, or else I camiot keep this bill afloat for you. He said so, whether it was true 

r not does net matter in this case, that was the representation which he made, and the 

I whieh he pat on Palmer ; and in truth it meant* this, make it up to a thousand, 

Rife me 200/. more, or the writ shall be served on your mother. He does not say so, but 

Sb aid iffinflth^^^g to the same effect before, and it was a representation that he could not 

Mlii^ the people whom he said he represented without that additional sum. Observe, 

tfait letter i» written on the 13th of November, and Palmer gets it at Kugeley when he 

nivH on that evening from the race at which Polestar won. Palmer, who was at 

the lacei the firrt day, went away in the evening, and went to Rugeley ; when he geta 

to Bagdej, early in the morning of the 14th, the next day probably, he gets this letter 

otfnU'B preeting on him the necessity of paying a further sum of 200/. What does he 

^? See if it ia poisible to doubt that at that time Cook's life was of the utmost value to 

hoa. He instently; returns to Shrewsbury, he sees Cook. Thev say he dosed him. We 

will see how pnrixible thatiis presently. He gets there on the Wednesday, he sees Cook. 

CSoak goes to bad in a state which I will not at present describe ; he gets up much more 

Muibb than he went to bed ; goes upon the race-course, and comes home with Palmer to 

ley on the next day^ Thursday ; he goes to bed when he gets to Hugeley ; he gets up 

ill and nneomfnrtable, but able to go out, and he dines with Palmer that day, Friday. 

Now I beg your attention to this letter. Ou that day, the 16th, Palmer writes thus to 

httt: — ** I am obliged to come to Tattersall's on Monday to the settling, so that I shall 

Mt all and eee you before Monday, but a friend of mine will call and leave you 200/. 



w, and I will give you the remainder on Monday." That is written ou the 16th, 
tie day they dine togeSier at Palmer's house. Now, you recollect that the person who 
aiinrilv settled Ciwk's accounts in racing transactions was a person of the name of 
IWwr, the wine-merchant, in Shoe Lane. He was called as the first witness on this triaL 
thit lery day Cook writes to Fisher as follows : — " It is of very great importance to both 
SUner and myaelP that a sum of 500/. should be paid to a Mr. Pratt, of 5, Queen Street, 
Ifaj Fair, to-morrow without fiiil ; 300/. has been sent up to-night, and if you would be 
kJMi eaongh to pay the other 200/. to-morrow on the receipt of this, you will greatly 
flUge me, and I will give it to you on Monday at Tattersall's." Then there is a post- 
fcript which I will read, but make no comment upon it now : ** 1 am much better." What 
hmthkr inference fhmi those two letters ? 1 submit to you that the inference is that at 
tktt date Cook was making himself very useful to Palmer. Pratt was pressing him 
Aran additional sum of 200/. when he had need of all his money, and Palmer having 
flWiiiiiiiiiBUil his difficulty to Mr. Cook, Cook at once conies forward and writes to hia 
%B8t to pay that 200/. And the letter shows more : you may have forgotten tliat letter, 
■t it was read in the first hour after the speech of my learned fiiend the Attomey- 
teoal ; yon may have forgotten it, but I read it to you word for word,— the passage 
* SOM. has been sent up to-night," shows that Cook knew all about it, and probably had 
A ailerat in Palmer's transactions with Mr. Pratt ; it was inserted merely for the pur- 
|IR of potting a good fkoe upon it to Mr. Pratt, as a man does who, not having a farthing 
^ the sum tmt he wants to pay, will pretend that he has to pay more, in order to repre- 
sent that he has got a portion of what he wants to pay, and he says: ** W^ill you lend me 
ji little more; I am not entirely dependent upon you for the sum that I have to pay ;" or 
itmeaae that on that day 300/., which had come to tlieir hands in some way or other, was 
1^ Cook mede applicable to the convenience of Palmer, — one of those things it means : 
Waheverway you take it, it proves to demonstration that Palmer and Cook were playing 
>Blo each other^s hands in respect of that heavy incumbrance upon Palmer ; and that 
Uriner oonid rely upon Cook as a ^t friend in any such little difficulty as that ; and 
thnih his difOeulties sound large when we talk of 11,500/., the difficulty of the day was 
iHlkng like that, because in the ^endthrift, reckless way in which they were living, 
pittbgon bills from month to monfii, and paying what sounds an cnonnoioa \b.\«c«i^^^rk 
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flumom, the aetiud ontUij on the day was not always so eonnderable. I snbmit to jom 
that letter shows that on the ICth of November when they say he was poiaaning Cool^ 
Cook was bebaTing to him in the most fiiendly way, was acquainted wilfa his eircnmtaneo^ 
willing to assist in the reUef of his embarrassments, and actaally to deiroCea portion of his 
earnings to the purposes of Palmer. It is perfectly plain, bat I will make it plainer if 
joa wm attend to me fbr a moment longer. Yon will remember that part €f{ the case if , 
my frigid is this :— be says that he intended to defraud Cook ; thai Palmer baring left i 
Cook ill in bed at Bngeley, ran up to town on the Monday, intending to dmatch Ub 
on the Monday night or tl^ Tuesday ; that he ran up to town, went, not to Fisher, wis. 
was the agent of Cook, but to Herring, who was his own agent, and told Herring that 
1m was anSiorized by Cook to settle his Shrewsbury transactions at Tattenall's, tterebr 
getting command over Cook's winnings ; that he applied them to his own purposes, sad. 
Saving done so, determined to put Cook out of the way, — that is their case. We kd 
the evidrace of Fisher on the nrst day, — Fisher is evidently a shrewd intelligestaiB, 
BO friend of Palmer's,— he ga^e, I do not mean to say improperiy, I do not wkk i» 
throw imputations, but he gtire a twist to the dosing at Shrewsbury against Palasr. 
On the Monday, as on the Tuesday, Cook, though generally indisposed, was daring gmt 
part of the day quite well, according to the evidence ; on the Monday he saw his tntaor 
Saunders, he saw his two ^keys : he got up and was shaved ; he was comfi>rtahle tke 
whole day, and the theory is that he was comfortable because Palmer was nof tfaeie to 
dose him^ — ^you will see how grossly absurd it is presently. He was well on theMoaday, 
qnite well on the Tuesday ; now, if Palmer had gone up to London, representing that ae 
would do Cook's business for him through Cook's own agent, Fisher, Palmer anght 
be perfectly certain if that was done on the Monday, Fisher would write to Cosk e» 
that night to say that the thing was done and made stnueht: Herring yon sea does 
do it the moment the thing is settled between Palmer and Herring; Herring 



Palmer as saving, ** You must write me word about some part of the transactions f lie 
aays, "No, I shall write Mr. Cook word at Rogeley." Do not jou think Fiehar 
would have done the same? and if Cook had not known that Palmer intended not la g» 
to Fuher but to Herring, do you not think Cook would have been surprised sa 
the Tuesday morning at not hearing that he had seen Palmer, and that the transaetiflBS 
were settled? could Palmer, as a man of business, have relied upon Cook's sot bebg 
alarmed at Fisher's not doing it ? We had the evidence of Fisher, who says, ''Ob 
the 17th of November, at Cook's request, J paid 200/. to Mr. Pratt; his accoont in the 
iKdinary coarse would have been settleid at Tattersall's on Monday the 19th. I advaaeed 
the 200/. to pay Pratt ; I knew that Cook had won at Shrewsbury, and I sboold hate 
been entitled to have deducted that 200/. from his winnings if I had settled his Hiiiwt at 
Tattenall's ; 1 did not settle the account." That explains the whole traniactioD. Cask 
and Palmer understood each other perfectly well ; it was the interest of both of them that 
Palmer should be relieved from the difficulty of the pressure of Pratt, and acconBo^ 
Cook said, '* As to the settlement, it shall not go through Fisher ; we will have the 9001, 
from Fisher; it shall not be pud to him on Monday; I will let Palmer go up and settle 
the whole thing through Herring." And that is what was done ; and accordingly Fiilber 
has never been paid since. 

Now there is a letter to which I will call your attention, of the 19th NriTfnibrr, 
1855, from Palmer to Pratt — ^* Dear Sir, — ^You will place the 50/. 1 have just paid yoo, 
and the 450/. you will receive from Mr. Herring, together 500/., and the 200/. jiNt 
received on Saturday," that is the 200/. that Fisher paid to Pratt at the express reqiaar 
<)f Cook, ''towards payment of my mother's acceptance for 2000/., due 2.0th Oetabv, 
making paid to this day the sum of 1300/." Can you doubt when you take all tet 
together — the dining together on the Friday — Cook writing that letter to Fisher, aajiag 
it was of the greatest importance to him as well as to Pahner that the 200/. shonld m 
pud in order to pacify Pratt, can you doubt that on that day Cook was a most conrcBf 
iHend to Palmer, and that he could not by possibility do without him. But it does 
end there. Cook died on the Wedneslay morning early, the 21st; if we want to ~ 
what effect that death had on Palmer, and what interest he bad in it. Palmer's 



being sealed, we must get it from Pratt. Nobody eUe that we know knows anTthiBg- 
aboat it; Cook is gone. On the 22nd November, the day after the death, — and I tm 
aore yoa will make some allowance for a day having elapsed after the death of Cook 
hetoie he wrote — Palmer writes thus to Pratt :— ** Ever since I saw you 1 have bees 
folly engaged with Cook and not able to leave him." Now unless he murdered hnB» 
that is the truest sentence that ever was expressed. He watched the bed-aide of hm- 
friend; he was with him night and day; he attended him as a brother; he called hia 
friends around him ; he did all that the most affectionate solicitude could do for a friend 
iiuU WMM ill, nnlesf he was plotting his deathr-'' And I am sorry to say aflter all he di^d. 
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tins dajy 10 tiiat yoa lud better write to Saunders ; but mind, I mnst have Polestar if it 
WB be fo amuged ; and should anj one call upon yon to know what moneys (}ook ever 
M ftiom yoo, do not answer the question." Then he says, *' I sat up two full nights with 
Gbok." That he sat np the whole of the night may not be true, but that he was ready 
to be Mlled if Cook should be ill ; and Elizabeth Mills says after the first serious. 
lUOKysaUt when she went to bed, she left Palmer in the arm-chair, sleeping by the man 
vkom thcj tty he intended to murder. No ! murderers do not sleep by their victims in 
flat way. What is the answer ? I read it to yon in order that you may see what ruin 
Gook*! deadi bitmcht upon Palmer. The answer of Pratt is, — and you will see how 
much it ineraued the difficulties of Palmer — ** I have your note, and am greatly disap- 
pcnnted at the non-receipt of the money as promised, and at the vague assurance as to 
muf maoey, I can understand that your being detained by the illness of your friend 
Ins been the eause ofyonr not sending up the amount." Attend to this paragraph: — 
** The death of Kr. CJook will now compel you to look about as to the payment of the* 
ImII te 500/., doe the Snd of December. I have written Saunders, informing him of my 
daiai* and nqnesting to know by return what claim he had for keep and training ; " so* 
that the Tcnr first effect of Cook's death was, in Pratf s opinion, who knew all about 
it, to saddle Pelmer alone with the sum of 500/. He says, ** The death of Cook will now 
eoBipdl you to look about as to the payment of the bill for 500/. on the 2nd of December." 
We will inTestigate the transaction out of which that bill arose, and you will see; I 
vsBtare to say, that I can satisfy you conclusively that the transaction out of which that 
bill arose was a transaction for Cook's accommodation, for which Palmer had lent 
his name to aeconmiodate Cook, and for which upon Cook's death Palmer became- 
primsrily and alone responsible. It will be for vou to judge, if I prove that to you,. 
wlwther it suited Palmer at that moment to stand before the holder of that 500/. bill — 
SOBe client of Pratt's — as the only man liable upon it, and whether there was the- 
sune fihanne, siwposing it had been for bis own accommodation, of putting it on, as they 
osll it, after Cook's death, as there might have been before. But let me be fair to the 
proseentiao, and state to you now the view that the Attorney-General takes of that 500L 
tnnsaetion. As I told you, I mean to meet his case foot to foot, and to show, and L 
hope to show him, that there is nothing in it ; that if he, as the law-officer of the Crown, 
had had the option of taking up this case or not, he would not have taken it np ; that the- 
Crown nerer would have appeared upon it, but because the universal feeling of the 
eooiitry was such as to render it impossible that the case should not be tried after the 
Todiet of wilful murder obtained on Dr. Taylor's evidence ; and because the Crown, 
haTing seen the absolute necessity of its being tried, felt that it would abandon the duty 
of prateeting every one of the Queen's subjects if it did not take care that a man with so 
mieh pr^adice against him, that man leading the life that Palmer led, and disgraced 
by ibtferies to a large amount, as it is said, and a gambler by profession, should no 
hsfe a fiur trial. There was no other way. of securing a fair trial for this man, as the- 
Attorney-General at once saw — there was no possibility of his being saved but by 
mring the counsel who defended him all the information that my friend had himself* 
We will see what his view is. My learned friend states it upon his instruction in this 
way : he is bound, as I told you in the beginning, in prosecuting this case to prosecute* 
It stremionslv ; he is bound to put the facts together according to his instructions in such 
a way that, if they will and ought to establish gnilt, it is brought home. Prosecutions 
most be conducted in that way, or the guilty would escape in nine cases out of ten. And 
tfaerelbie my friend, upon the view of the evidence— a comparatively superficial one — 
thinks that this is the theory upon which it appears probable that Palmer plotteil the 
death of Mr. Cook. I will read to you from my friend's speech, with reference to the- 
500/. bill transaction; and, as I understand it, it is the greatest mistake that was ever 
eommitted, and would not stand for a moment but for the popular prejudice against 
Pelmer. I think I can satisfy you that is so :— " Pratt still declining to advance the 
immey "— that is the 1000/. which Palmer wanted him to advance — ** Pratt proposed an 
assignment by Cook of two race-horses, one called Polestar, which won the Shrewsbury 
nees, and another called Syrius. That assignment was afterwards executed by Mr.. 
Cook in favour of Pratt, and Cook was entitled to the money raised on that security, 
wfaidi realised 375/. in cash and a wine warrant." They twist it in this way, that 
Palmer, having forged the endorsement of Cook, and being afraid of detection, put Mr, 
Cook ont of the way. That is the view they take of that case. I think I can satisfy you 
it is impossible Uiat that can be the correct view — ^it cannot, by any possibility, as it 
seems to me — ^it is for you to judge. We know exactly what took place ; we had it from. 
Pratt yesterday. What took place was this:— Palmer applied for the loan of 1000/.; 
Prttt 993df " 1 can't let you have it." Palmer said, " Will you discount a bill for 
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5M.?*' Pratt said, ** Not without Becurity." Palmer said, "What aecurity will 
joa take; it is for the accommodation of Au*. Cook? I hare ondertaken to get the 
enckwed bill cashed for Mr. Cook; you had a 200/. bill of his." He reminds htm 
tliat he had been paid a 200/. bill, and lie says, " He is a yery good and nesponsihle 
man ; will you do it, and I will put my name to the bill P" So that it was representei 
to Pratt as a transaction for the accommodation of Cook ; and Pratt's answer is, ** If 
Mr. Cook chooses to give me his security I have no objection, but he must execute 
a bill of sale of his two race-horses Polestar and Syrius, and he must execute a powsr 
of attorney, and his signature to it must be attested by some solicitor in the counoy, so 
that I may be quite sure that it is really a Talid security ; and upon those terms, if yoa 
will get all that done, and Mr. Cock will submit to all that, I will give him 375/. ia 
money, 65/. wine warrant, charging him 10/. for expenses, and 50/. fordiscomit," — ^makiw 
up the sum of 500/. ; that is what Pratt is willing to do. There is no doubt at 0, 
you know, that Cook attached tlie highest value to Polestar ; he- was not ^ng to 
execute a bill of sale with a power of attorney to enable the mortgagee or assignee to 
enforce it at once ; be was not going to do that, and not get any money for doing it; 
he knew the value of Polestar and ^^ns ; Polestar was probably backed fbr the engage" 
ments on which he won the money at Shrewsbury. My friend says he never received 
that 375/.; it is in the last degree improbable that he never received that moamr; 
I put it to yon as men of sense that he must have received it ; do yon think that i 
nemained after executing the bill of sale on the 6th of September tne whole time fa 
that day to his death without writing to Pratt — ** Why, yon have the bill of Sils 
of my two horses, and I have not got any money upon them " ?' Is it credible, can yoa 
belie^'e Cook, who was as mnch in want of money as Palmer, do you think he woold: 
throw away his property in that way, and jet Pratt obtain fhim him a bill of sale 
and get no money upon it ? It is incredible ; the only pretence for setting it up ii 
this : it is a perfectly fittal one that will not stand before sensible men for a minnte:^ 
Along with the cheque for 375/. he sent 315/. to Palmer for his own purposes; but 
my friend says Palmer having got this cheque for 375/. payable to order, frandnlcBtlf 
appropriated it to himself; forged the name of Cook upon the back of it, and keot 
Cook in ignorance of the transaction. Is that credible 1 that during three whole 
months Cook, who knew that he had executed a bill of sale of his two race-horm^ 
and I will show you was in want of money, should have allowed it to remain so? Is it 



would probably be put to inconvenience if he did not get the ready money, liot onhr 
tiie means of getting it two days later— that Palmer should let him faaive the 315/. emk 
which was sent up, «id Palmer take tiie cheque? I will show yon there is reason for 
believing that to be the case ; I will put it to you in the first place whether it is probaUt 
he would be silent for three months ? Palmer writes, ** I will thank you to let me kvrs 
the 315/. by return of post if possible ; if not, send it to me by Monday night's post to Ifas 
post-office, Doncaster. I now return you Mr. Cook's paper, and he wants the money en 
Saturday if he can have it ; I have not promised it for Saturday, so please to endose it 
with mine in cash in a registered letter, and he must pay for its being registered." Ss-' 
that you see Palmer wanted it to be sent like his own, and Cook wanted it to fes 
sent in cash. **Do not let it be later than Monday night's post.** Pratt wfilw 
acknowledging the receipt of the document, saying be will send him his money to Dob* 
easter, and endeavour to let Cook have his money at the same time. On the lOlh 
of September Palmer writes to Pratt that he must send him for Mr. Cook 385/. instead of 
375/. and the wine warrant, so that he can hand it to him with the 385/. Accordin|^ 
here is an intimation that Cook, who wanted the money on the very day, was ineaop 
venienced by only getting a cheque on London which he oould not immediately chsBOjir 
and therefore Palmer gave him the money, and took the cheque. It is remarkaUs^ 
when we look at the banking account of Palmer atRngelev, the 375/. is paid in by sobs* 
body to Palmer's acoount, but the 315/. is not paid into Palmer's account at all; thatif^ 
the mily sum paid in on that day, so that I put it to you upon tiiese fiusts, Pratt sayiag' 
in a letter which accompanies the money, *M am obliged to send a cheque for Mr. doofcr 
for I have not received the money which I shall do no doubt to-morrow :" so that not beia^ 
able to send cash to the full amount he is obliged to do that which did not soit Cook; 
he sent him a cheque which he oould not cash on the day he got it ; he is obliged to said 
it to London unless he could find some friend down there, and that delays him Ibr a 
whole day. I submit to yon as the true version of the transaction that the bill wm 
Mscepted for Cook's accommodation; Cook gave as a security for it the two 
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Polerttf and Syrini ; Cook never complained to Pratt during the rest of his life that 
\ie had not receiTed the money upon it. It appears iu the correspondence that Cook 
wrfed the ready money, and Uiat he wanted it on Saturday, and it would be probably 
iaooovenient if he had got it a bit later than Monday ; though Palmer would not 
inndae to set it sooner than Tuesday. What says Palmer in his letter, which is not 
nitten for the purpose of this case, but written at the date of this transaction ? that he, 
Fdmer, would let Cook have the cash that was sent, and he himself take the cheque 
lith Cook's authority, and pat Cook's name on the back of it; and how else can you 
iniMnt Ibr tbe ulenee of Cook, for the tact that the 375/. is paid into the account of 
Pdner all Biigdey,.and no trace of the other large sum of 315/. ? That is well worthy 
your oonadentuMi. You eannot acooont by any reasonable mode for the fietct that the 
seoB^ #ven fiw timt 500/. was Cook's bonses, and Cook remaining quiet about it for 
thne aumtfaa alter he had executed a regular bill of sale, except the sapposition that it 
VM for Cook's acooBmiodatkM, and Cook got the best part of the money ; and if so, 
Briaara name being on the bill, what is the effect of Cook's death ? Gentlemen, what 
Pntt, who knew all about it, aaya is : '' the death of Cook makes you liable for that sum 
9i MOI. doo oa the Snd December;" I submit to yon on the second ground of motive, 
vhidi' my learned friend suggested, the case has altogether failed, and that it is perfectly 
einr tfast at the date of Cook's death Pratt was of opinion that the death of Cook threw 
aiMwr liahUitr on Palmer of 500/. ; he tells him so in that letter. How could it be 
IntintweBt tt kill him? We already find the difficulties whidi Cook's death brings upon 
lUmer ; tbe bill of 500/., the, danger of the loss of Polestar which he wanted very much 
to hate, aad which Pratt would of course, unless Palmer paid the 500/., send to the 
hHBMr, aodfoaliae so shortly ; we find that inquiries were at once apprehended on the 
pHtof Oook'afkienda as to the money Pratt had paid to Palmer out of those two bill 
taaei«tiaBO,.«id the vidne which ifr. Cook had received for any endorsement which he 
ladflUren. 

Jutaee ^««**— «• tcamaction of that date; it is not quite so clear, as it strikes me, but 
yet it makes it to. my mind exceedingly improbable that Palmer should have desired the 
<lBth of Cook. Exceedingly improbable ! Mr. Wetherby told ns to-day that though 
ficquently stakes won at a race were sent up by the clerk of the course to the winner's 
kaken wxtinn a week, it was not always so, and it would not be a matter of complaint - 
if it was Dot. Ob the 20th of November, the day liefoi-e Cook dies, and on which he 
W perieofly eomfortahle and happy, enjoying the society of liis Ariend Mr. Jones, with 
vhiB. he was oa terms of the greatest intimacy, and to whom he could confide any 
troaUes that he had, and whi) appears to be a gentleman iu every way respectable and 
wtplKynt — oa that day Cook was well, and Mr. Jones was with him, and there is- 
BB doo/kt tkat oa that day, according to the evidence of Mr. Wetherby, he did sign 
lad ^«c this oheqae for 350/. If Palmer killed him that night, and by any chance the 
3SQdL shoeld not have been sent up by Mr. Frail, so as to be there on the next morning, 
be, Mr. Wetlierby, would not pay that cheque, and would never pay it after notice of 
Oook's- death, thcnij^ the money should come up : he never did pay it. The end of that 
tnuoiactiaB was this, that Mr. Frail did not send it up, but made a claim upon Cook 
ia aeqieet of it. Cook's executors disputed that, and Cook's executors finally recovered 
tbs mooey, bnt they did not send it up to Mr. Wetherby. I do not put it as strong as the 
otksr eeee, beeanso Palmer might think that the money would be there ; but he also 
Biig^ think tiiat it would not be there. It is not at all likely that, having got the cheque 
of 830/. from Cook, he would run the risk of losing that money by destroying him in the 
awht, Cook 8 fiiends being there, and sure to institute an immediate inquiry into his 
aiSiis. Is that probable ? I submit to yon it is not. It is not likely that Palmer could 
bare cot a cheqae for 350/., or Cook should have given it to him, which should not be 
layalSe until the next day, when there might be no funds to meet it : and with that 
feacertainty ia it likely that Palmer should destroy Cook? That therefore is in the last 
degree improbable. It does not end there : what they have said on the other side is, you 
bww, that he got this cheque fraudnlently— he got possession of this money, and then, 
lest Code shooid detect it, he destroyed him. It is not at all probable that that would 
answer kis purpose. The moment the breath was out of Cook's l)ody hia friends would 
soxxmiad the corpse. He might be perfectly certain, that Mr. Jones would go to Mr. 
Sterens, that Stevens and Bradford, his brothei^in-law, would be down, and that a post- 
mortem examination would take place, and instead of settling with Pratt as to this 500/. 
hill and the 350/. cheque, ho would have to settle with hoid men of business, men who 
cu«d nothing for him, loukud upon him as a leg, and would care neither for his foclings, 
1^ iatereat, nor an^-ihing, but would let him go to niin which way he liked, not stirring 
a flnger to save hmi. Do ymi think that was probable? I submit to you not. It 
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does not end there : we know from Herring HuA at tlist yery time Hcrriag held one 
hill for 500/. on which Cook's name was. 

The AHomey-Qenerdl.^l do not think there .if any proof of that. 

Mr. Serjeant i^Aee.— Whether it be so or not as to the 500/., he had three 200/. Inlls, 
one of which I think was drawn by Cook and accepted by Palmer, and the other two 
drawn by Palmer and accepted by Cook, or the other way. 

The AUomey-Oeneral. — ^Tou are quite right as to tiie 500/. 

Mr. SerjeoKt Shee.—AnA another bill of 500/., which bit Mead stated and care proof 
was not his mother's signature. So that there was a bill for 500/. not in her hand- 
writing to which Cook was a party, for all of which Cook either in whole or in part, 
unless he rushed upon his own ruin, must provide ; in respect of which, ior the aeeoin-> 
modation of Palmer or not. Palmer could go to Oook and say, ^liow. Cook, it is trae 
enough all these bills are for my accommodation, but what is the use of your malungs 
foM about that ? if I cannot pay, you must, or your stnd will be sold up ; had you not bettier 
give your name to some more bills and make it easy?" If be put Cook to death that was 
gone. Again, inaddition to the 500/. bill, lor which the billof sale onSyrins andPolestar 
was given, the bill for 500/. held by Herring was a foraery, according to their case, whicii 
there would be no excuse for not meeting ; a 500/. Inll in the hands of a man who y 
the money is not so eanlv put on; that 5001. bill would Tery soon find its way to his sm 
It would not have suited Palmer that his mother should know— his mother was a wo 
of large fortune, a respectable person I am told— she disliked his gambling i 
though she liked her son ; neither did the excellent and most honourable man 1 
before me, who stands l^ him now, but who was estranged from him simply 
he di^approred of hii gambling; ndther would he have given to him any count 
If Palmer was pressed to nay that 500/. and Cook was doid, there was nodiii^ to aafe 
him from the exposure. Nothing ! If you doubt what I say is the truth, look tlnouk 
the whole of the case — find me m any portion of tl^ most vcduminons eridenoe the 
slightest trace that there was a man in the worid who would lend his name to PalaKr 
to enable him to get money. Is not the fiict that he forged, if he did forge, die name «f 
his mother, condusive that he had no other resource? Is there the leait trace of evi- 
dence that he had any other resource than the goodnature, the easiness, perlnqis the 
foUy of Cook, who could have renewed these Inlls for him — the three 200/. mils and die 
500/. — and put them on as they say ? and was it not quite certain that if Coc^ the aoeqiiar 
of them, dropped, the claim would come upon Cook's executors, and then ^ execntow 
would ascertain all about it and sell him up? When you come to think of it, is it 
credible that the man under these circumstances should desire to bring not merely Ae 
creditors and executors of Cook — who might be supposed, though Mr. Stevens is not one 
of that dass, to have some pity for Cook's frien^t-4mt men of buamess, down apes 
him, who have no right to have any pity ? A man dies, lus affeurs are put into the hnds 
of solicitors ; they have a plain duty to i>erform, they cannot be compassionate, they must 
be just ; they must see the rights of their dients the executors established in due eowae 
of law, and co mp romise and arrangement with them is wholly out of the question. Can 
yon find in any part of this case a single living person who was willing to have done for 
Palmer what Cook had been doing for him for two or threeyears? Does it appear that there 
was one? Does it appear that Cook was a close-fisted fellow, and did not care to doPahncr 
atum? When Palmerneeded the200/.,whidi the harpy wanted from him. Cook at mm 
wrote and said, it is a matter of great importance- to him as well as Palmer that this SOOL 
should be paid; and he even risked the displeasure of Fisher in doing it Then again Cook 
was in his senses perfoctly on the Tuesday. He cannot have been very rich at that iSm/t, 
He gave him the cheque for 350/. How is it possible to conceive that under those m* 
cumstances Palmer should have an interest in the death of Code ? and ret what is the 
theory of the Crown ? That Palmer was convinced that he could settle his affiura as ts 
Cook better with Mr. Stevens than he could with CodL himsdf— settle these word^ 
honour transactions ; these things, half of whidi would not bear inquiry in any wi^ 
as reasonable business transactions, with a shrewd and probably a penurious man— d^ 
liberately thou^t that it would answer his nurpose better to come in contact with his 
executor, Mr. Stevens, whom Mr. Jones mi^t rush up to town and bring down with 
him. I submit to you with confidence, though what I say may be inconsistent with iht 
views generally entertained by the public— the public, however, have never had an oppsr- 
tnnity of lookinjg at all these letters— but it seems to me as clear as anything can be, thit 
it was the mamfost interest of Palmer that Cook should live. But in addition to ili 
being his interest that he should live, was it safe tor him that he should &t 
Palmer was a man who^ added to a shrewd knowledge of the worid a knowledge of Mi 
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^rofettioii, and among other things a knowledge of chemistry. My learned fHends have 
put in a book, which was found not concealed in any way, but which was taken by the 
sheriff's oflloer, iHiich is manifestly npon the fiice of it Palmer^s manual of study when 
he was in London preparing himself for his profession. If you look at the book you will 
see that there are notes upon it in all directions ; and it is put in with a view of showins^ 
smd therefore we may suppose does show, that Palmer knew what the effect of strychnu 
would be. If it does so, as we shall'presently see, what necessity was there for asking that 
stupid follow Newton, who was examined in the latter part or the in(^uirv ? Here it is, 
wiu notes in a great many places, being a Manual for Students preparing for examination 
at Apothecaries' Hall, or other medical examinations, by John Steggall ; and I shall proye 
to you that at that time Palmer was attending the lectures of Dr. Steggall ; and u|x)n the 
page to which anybody would look first, namely the title-page, we haye, ^ Strychnia kills 
by causing tetanic fixing of the respiratory muscles." That is not the only note ; there 
are some more upon that page, and the next page is coyered with them ; it is eyidently 
a book on which pencil-notes were made in the course of his studies. 

Lord Campbeu^— The Attomey-€reneral stated that he did not place any reliance 
upon that* 

Mr. Serjeemt Shee. — Exactly, my Lord ; my learned friend stated distinctly that he 
did not press that as one of the strong points of the case. If it had been a person who 
had not studied medicine it would haye been another thing, but my learned friend did 
not prem it, though he said he thought it was eyidence fair to be submitted to you, that 
in one of these pages there is in pencil a statement of the properties of strychnia. I use 
it for this purpose, namely, to satisfy you that Palmer knew perfectly well, and he had 
studied his profossion sufficiently when he was a young man, to know perfectly well, 
that, if stryennia was administered, it would in all probability throw the yictim into 
horrible conyulsions in a yery short time, and in a way so striking as to be the talk of a 
amall noghbouihood like Rugeley for a month or two, which would be time enough to 
alarm ererybody, and to proyoke inquiries into the circumstances of the death, which 
must certainly end, or in all probability end, if he was guilty, in his conyiction. If that 
was so, was he so circumstanced at that time as to make it safe for him to run the risk 
of such suspicions ? His brother Walter Palmer had died in the month of August, and 
his only hope unless his mother for^ye him or recognised those acceptances, his only 
hope of extrication from his difficulties was the getting the amount due by the Prince of 
Wales Insurance Company, to him as the assignee of the policy on Walter Palmer's life ; 
that was his only chance, he had a chance that way, and it is plain that it was so good a 
chance, as I will show you presently, that he refused an offer of return of premium from 
the Company; it does not appear what the amount was, — and Pratt who was his attorney 
belieyed tibe chance to be so good, that he had actually got the discounts of these laree 
suma of money upon it, and had resolyed under the directions of Palmer to put it m 
suit. It was really the only unpledged property he had, and how was he situated re- 
specting it ? It is plain from the letters which were put in yesterday, and it is further 
plahi foom a piece of eyidence to which you will, I am sure, find it worth your while to 
|ay great attention. We had Mr. Deane called yesterday, who is the attorney to the 
Pnnce of Wales Insurance Office ; and for some time — though it had ceased just at that 
time — but for some time preyiously to this month of Noyember, the Insurance Company, 
\ vhich, I belieye, is not a ycr}' old Insurance Company, were annoyed at being called 
qxm to pay so large a sum. and they determined to do all they could to resist it. They 
sccordingly sent down Inspector Field to Stafford, and his man Simpson to make inquiries 
\ vhich he could not do without talking and insinuating suspicions, and raising a cloud of 
I doubt and conjecture about Palmer, and this had been going on for some considerable 
time. Now, obserye the eyidence of Deane, and you will see if it is not so. He 
tsys, " The name of my firm is Chubb, Deaue, and Chubb. I had been to Kugeley 
some time preyiously to the inquest. I know Field the detective officer; we were 
loIicitorB to the Prince of Wales Insurance Office, it was in our employment that Field 
vent to Rugeley ; he was at Rugeley only a part of one day ; he was at Stafford for 
tltfee or four days altogether ; he did not see the prisoner Palmer ; this yisit had been 
preceded by that of another officer named Simpson : Simpson went from Stafford to 
ItageleT with myself and Field ; he told me he had seen Palmer ; I think he went into 
Stubrashire in the first week in October." Then my learned friend asked him what they 
vent down for ; he said that they went down to make inquiries as to the habits of life of 
Mr. Walter Palmer, of whose death the Prince of Wales Insurance Office had shortly before 
Deoeiyed notice ; so that you see just before the death of Cook Palmer knew himself to 
be an object of suspicion, but he acted as if he thought it was the most unfounded and 
nnwanantable suspicion, putting the policy of insurance into the hands of an attorney 
to enforce payment of if, and the office meeting the claim \>y uv&\iv>^>ao'ea %Xk.\ \\\q^\sv^^ 
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which were of a nature to deatroy hit cfaaimoter and to bring aroimd his head the wh 
picion of another murder. 

Gentlemen, that that waa so I will show yon by the letteia which were pat is 
yesterday. You see that the pressare by Pratt upon Primer to meet the two lOOO/L bilfc 
nerer took place until the office disputed the payment of diat policy. All went m 
smooth as possible so long as Pratt held what he believed to be a good Becnrity, ibt 
policy upon Walter Palmer*s life, who was dead ; bat when they began to dispute ii, 
then you ^ill find that Pratt writes to Palmer, and tells him the sitvation of thingiii 
quite changed ; he eould manage the bills very well while that policy was nadispnttd ; 
but now it 18 disputed thst quite alters the state of things ; he says, as he had somewfast 
anticipated, he finds they can do nothing till the 24th, that is nothing towards eompsUiiig 
the office to pay,, because insurance offices generally take three months to pay ; and tbes, 
stating some other circumstances, he says, **' this you will observe quite alters theamuttt- 
ment, and I therefore must request you to make preparations for meeting tiic two bdb 
due at the end of this month ;" that was where the difficulty was, that was where the 
innch was. Then, he says, lie sliali not flag in his exertions, and so o|. and he refen to the 
circumstances connected with the dispute ; Mr. Pratt says — ^you, Palmer, know whether 
they have any ground to dispute that policy upon your brother's life ; you are eniSDicing 
it, and if you have no right to do it, it is at your peril ; that is what it meaa^ aad 
then he goes on to say, we must try and make them pav : that was the position ia wMeh 
Pratt, who was acting for him, stood as to this Prince of Wales Insuraoce Office. Heiayt, 
*' In any event bear m mind that you must be prepared to cx)ver your mother's seeept- 
ances for the 4000/. due at the end of the month -" there was the pinch, the office wodd 
not pay, the 4000/. was becoming due, the holder of the bills saw he was without secarity, 
and if anything occurred to increase die suspicions of the insurance office, which was terj 
reluctant to pa^, the 13,000/. was lost for ever, lost beyond hope. Gentlemen, that 13,0001 
is sure to be paid unless that man is convicted of murder; and that has a great deslto 
do with the clamour and alarm which have been excited ; so sure as that man is tsvcd, 
and saved, I believe, he will be, that 13,000/. is paid; there is no defence, no pretenee ftr 
a defence ; the letters of the office maJ<.e that plain ; they took an enormons premina: 
knowing that the man was only thirty, they took a premium for a man of fifty. 

Mr. Atiomey-General, — That is not in evidence ; do you mean to prove that ? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — I do not know whether I can show that to be the actual preniun, 
but the letters which were put in show that the premium was enormons ; and I say thst 
as sure as he is saved that 13,000/. is good for him, and will pay all his creditors. i 

Now obsen-e the position in which he was at the moment : all the corre^ondeace 
turns upon that. My learned friend read it yesterday in perfect faimef-s, and he noit 
have seen the effect of it, or he must have taken a view of it entirely different from the 
one which I take ; but whichever view he took of it, I am sure he would put it is* 
seeing the manner in which this case has been conducted, and the mamnst denie 
of the Crown, represented by my learned friend the Attorney-General in this court, 
that the trial shall be alone for the discovery of truth. This correspondence would 
have been put in at any rate, whatever its effect, — and it saves the prisoner, if there i* 
common sense in man. 

Now observe, there is another letter from Pratt containing this passage ; " I have 
your note, acknowledging receipt by your mother of the 2(Mj()/. acceptance, due the 
2nd of October; why not let her acknowledge it herself? you must really not &il tt 
come up at once, if it be for the purpose of arranging for the payment of the two biO> 
at the end of the month ; remember I can make no terms for their renewal, and tky 
must be paid. I will of course hold the policy- for as much as it is worth/' and so ca. 
At this time Simpson and Field were making inquiries how a young man of thirty hid 
died, who had had delirium tremens three times, as their own physician Dr. Hastings ttid 
Mr. Wardell had informed them. Then in a postscript, he says, he *' casts no doubt ofea 
the capability of the company to pay, but that in the nature of things, with so lanesa 
amount in question, it is not surprising that if they think they have grounds for resistiag i 
they should temporise by delay ;" does not that show that at that date at least, the mi \ 
alt October, suspicions were hanging in menacing meteors about Palmer's head, whkk i 
would come down with irresistible momentum and crush him upon suspicion tf 
a sudden death by murder. Do you believe that a man who wrote what the eflbeti 
of strychnia were in his manual would risk such a scene as a death-bed by strychnii, i 
in the presence of the dearest and best friend of Cook— a man whom he coidd oat 
influence, a medical man, who liked him and loved him well enough when he knew he 
was ill to sleep with him in the same room that he might be ready to attend to him m 
ease he wanted assistance during the night? Is that common sense; are you going t» 
endone such a theoiy as that upon the aug^Won o^ T>c. W^tcd Taylor about the 
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I diftt •trjehnia produced upon his five rabbits ? Impossible, perfectly impossible I 
• I RbHut to yoa. Bat to proceed : I will prove to you, most clearly, the position in 
pkieh he was. On ike other side of the letter of the 10«h of October Mr. Pratt writes, 
'Copy of seUottort' reply;" that is, the solicitors to the Prince of Wales Insurance 
Mice. He sa^ ** I »ay add, that I hear the office have been making inquiries 
a every direetion." To be sure; Field was employed; he is not now in the police, 
Mt ke is employed as a detective officer; he was at Stafford, and was at Rugeley, 
■d was wi«i»mp inauiries in all directions ; inquiries could be made nt Stafford as 
nil as Rngpri^y ana all that had taken plac« at Ruf^lcy just as easily ascertained 
lihare as at Bngeley itself; whatever had taken place there would be known. 
He lays th^ have been making inquiries in all directions. It is plain then that he 



kaev that sareieions weie then rife, or that they were endeavouring to create suspi- 
, against him, about the policy on the life of Walter Palmer. Here is the very 
whieh the company wrote in answer to the claim, dated 8th of October, 1855 ; 



lim, about the policy on the life of Walter Palmer. Here is the very 
B company wrote in answer to the claim, dated 8th of October, 1855 ; 
it is from Messrs. Chubb, Deane, and Chubb, the solicitors to the office, addressed to 
Tkonus Pratt, Esq., acknowled^n^ the application; and shortly aftei'wanls Messrs. 
Cknbb send a reply to the application : there is no date to it, but it is enclosed in a 
IsHar of the 18th of October from l^tt to Palmer. After apologising for not answering 
tiie letter of the 1 6Ui instant, owing to the absence of Mr. Deauc, they refer to the 
"loeal investigation having been made, and decline to pay the claim upon the ground 
4st the iheti disclosed in the course of the inquiry are such as fviilj to M-arrant them 
in doing so." These are letters which my learned friend thought it right to put in 
luHsiday ; they are evidence for the Crown, and what is the inference from them? 
Jodgeif 3nm please from some of the letters to Pratt, and the one which I read first 
ten Pratt to Pkdmer. Palmer determined that the policy should be paid ; he took the 
idviee of Sir Fitsroy Kelly. I see here it is said, " The case will be laid before Kelly 
to-anorrow." This letter came just before the end of the long vacation ; the time to 
tike proosedingii had only just commenced in any event, because the three months had 
only just expired. But so sure as anything happened by foul play to Cook, he had no 
■ore chance of getting the 13,000/. than 130,000/. from the Prince of Wales Insurance 
Oflce, — none wlmtever. That was the only means he had at that time of extricating 
lunuelf from those incumbrances. 

Gentlenien, I have detained you a long time upon this, but not I trust too long, if 
the view .1 have submitted be one worthy of your consideration. I infer from all this 
that Palmer had no interest whatever to put Cook to death ; that it was contrary to 
Us interest in a pecuniar>' point of view, and brought claims upon him, some of 
them small, others of a larger amount, of which he might have shared the liability 
irtdL Cook, if not have thrown it entirely upon Cook ; that it forced an immediate 
lettleaient of the affiaiirs of Cook, not with Cook himself, who was an easy man pro- 
bibly — it is plain he was from these documents — but with hard and exacting executors 
snd their solicitors, and that therefore in a pecuniar}- sense he had ever>' motive of 
interest to desire that Cook should live ; and further he had no chance of getting a 
itadv payment of the 13,000/., no chance of the sudden death of Cook passing without 
tnnieion and inquiry, and therefore he could not think it safe for him that he should die. 

1 eannot, I thmk, be so much mistaken as that a considerable portion of these obser- 
ntions is not well worthy your attention. I humbly contend that the suggested 
Motive altogether fails ; and I conclude that head of the observations which 1 have 
losddress to you, by saying that I submit respectftilly to you, to the Court, and to my 
Wned friends, that that portion of tliis case has failed. It could not be the interest of 
fUmer that Cook should die. 

I noiw proceed to the next heail ; and it is impossible in dealing with this evidence, to 
^aerve altogether the order of date ; I must group the facts as well as I can, in order to 
ktl with tfc whole of the evidence. The question is whether the symptoms of Cook 
hefcre his death, and the appearances presented by his bo<ly after death, were consistent 
with the theory of his having died by strychnia poison, and inconsistent with tlie theory 
ef Us having died from other and natural causes. It is under this head, gentlemen, that 
I shall discuss, I hope not at undue length, the medical evidence in this cause, and present 
to yoa such obeervations as occur to me upon the witnesses who have been called to 
npport the view which the Crown takes of the effect of that medical evidence. 

Vor this purpose, let us briefly, in a sentence or two, run over the fiicts : Cook died 
QB Wednesday morning, the 21st of NovemlMjr, at one o'clock, in violent convulsions: 
he died in the presence of Mr. Jones. It was no sooner light than Jones posted 
ap to town to see Cook's stepftither and executor, Mr. Stevens, wlio canw. ilowix and was 
intndaced to Palmer. Palmer took him up to the corpse and uncoverefl the coqise to the 
thighs— brave nwm he must have been if he was a inunlercr, to do th^l— \vw^w«va\\Jafc 
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corpse to the thighs before him. Stevens observed the body, and wondered he could hire 
diea, he looked so calm, so composed, so well, so little emaciated ; he observed indeed 
some slight rigidity i^xmt the muscles. I refer to his deposition. I am not sure whether 
Stevens's deposition was r«id— but it is evidence supidied to us. He took his hand ai^ 
wondered tnat< he should have died ; his suspicions were immediately aroused. He 
^ed that day at Rugeley, and asked Palmer to dinner with him, and questioned him 
about the bettuff-book ; got angry that it was not produced, dissembled with Palmer, 
xsross-ezamined nim, went up to town, met him afterwards at the station at Euston 
Square, afterwards at Rugby ; afterwards at Wolverton ; again at Rugeley ; and at last 
threw off the mask, and, addressing him in a tone to which I shall call your attention 
presently, gave Palmer clearly to understand that he suspected him, and intended to probe 
the whole matter to the very core. He resolved upon a post-mortem examination, and a 
.post-mortem examination took place. The appearances which were presented attbe 
death of Cook were such as might have been expected by those who had been ae> 
quadnted with his course of life and his general health, his pursuits — it is a pity to say 
anything hard of him — ^his vices — I will not say more than that — ^his vices, and ^ 
company, the drinking, idle, racing company, which he kept. His fiither had died 
At the age of thirty, his mother about the same age, a year or two after she had married 
Hr. Stevens ; his brother was delicate, his sister was delicate ; he was believed by his 
physicians to have something of a pulmonary complaint, and, when his body was opened, 
!nis lungs were found to be emphysematous, that is, their air-vessels were distended 
with air. On further inquiry, for I take both the examinations togeUier, it was 
Sound that for a length of time he had been troubled with a very ugly sore throat— 
4 sore throat bad enough to render it necessary that it should be constantly touched with 
caustic as well as his tongue ; he would not have been able to swidlow without it. The 
,t(msils of his throat were at the very time he left for the Shrewsbury races, though much 
better than they had been, sore and iuflamed — one of them was very nearly gone, the 
other was very much reduced in size ; and he knew so much better about himself siid 
the cause of it all probablv than his medical adviser, that he very much preferred mercuy 
to any other specific for his complaint. He had, besides that, traces about his penoa 
which have been so often referred to, the result of disease, that they need not be more 
particularly mentioned than they have been already, as to the extent of which and the 
Character of which some little doubt exists ; but they did not come by an ordinary and 
chaste mode of life, you may depend upon it ; and, altogether, as &r as it went, he seems to 
liave been about as loose a young man as one is in the habit of meeting, without bebig 
utterly lost to all sense of honour and propriety, which I do not mean to suggest tiutt 
Jie was. 

His body was opened ; the soreness of his tongue was manifest; I rather collect tint 
it was not actually sore at the time of his death — yet that there were what they call 
follicles, and symptoms, if not recent at least not very ancient, of actual ulcers; the 
inside of his mouth, too, had been ulcerated, or the skin taken off by some sort of 
soreness attributed to decayed teeth. We all of us, probably, have decayed teeth; 
"but that does not happen to us which happened to him: it was sore on both sides. 
The sores about his mouth he thought himself were syphilitic, and could not be per- 
suaded by the very respectable gentleman, Dr. Savage, to attend readily to his advice, 
fie thought he was not weak enough, I think he said fool enough, to take quack 
medicines; but weak enough to take the advice of any medical quack who had 
assurance enough to give advice to him, believing that the best thing for his complaint 
was mercury; and he was apprehensive, I believe, that what are the worst symptoms of 
that disease for which mercury is given, namely, spots upon the body, would make their 
appear^ice, and that possibly (I believe such things do happen) some day or other he 
would find on the morning of a race his face covered with large copper-colomed 
l>lotches, which would plainly show what life he had been leading. That was the sort 
of man he was. Many such a man has reformed and become a good and respectable 
member of society. I should be sorry to s&j anything unduly harsh upon a man who 
is gone ; but the state of his health is a material subject for our inquiry here. It is plaii 
that he had in his own opinion been affected by virulent syphilis, and that that had not 
corrected his habits, for he had become recently diseased. I'he medical men who attended 
"him before concurred in this opinion ; and when his body was opened, in additicm to all 
Ihose plainer symptoms of illness to the eye, on the second post-mortem examination, there 
was between the delicate membrane which covers the spinal marrow, and which is called 
the arachnoid, I believe — I think I am right — ^there was pressing upon the arachnoid 
Jttnd embedded to some extent in the next covering, not so delicate, though still delicate^ 
called the dura mater, granules, as given in evidence, of sudi an extent as I will sati^ 
jrou bjr men competent to inform you would, if his body had been opened in the deaj 
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house of any hospital in this metropolis, have been said and determined to be the cause 
of his death. 

Snch was the condition of Cook, only partially diseoYered on the post-mortem ex- 
■mmation vhich took place at the desire of the executor, Mr. Steyens. That exami- 
nation was not conducted with that entirety, so to speak — with that thorough determi- 
nation to inyestigate the whole matter — ^that afterwar,ds was thought to be uecessarj'. 
The brain was <^ned and was sliced in order to see if there was any disease there ; but. 
It I understand it, the spine was not examined much below the junction between the 
neck and the back, about half an inch. The disease, such as it was, was not ascertained, 
if suspected. The stomaclf was taken out, and you have had a story about Palmer shoTing 
or pushing against somebody, which I think 1 understood was in the opinion of those 
who were capible of forming a judgment — I will not say better than a jury, whose duty 
it is to form it — ^bnt still that it was a suggestion which really came to nothing, which, if 
it were necessary, I belieye I should be in a condition to disprove, — it was suggested that 
Palmer pushed me operator, Mr. Devonshire, so that a part of the contents of the stomach 
CMaped ; but Mr. Devonshire said that no part of it did escape, and that it was sent in 
ajsr, first to Mr. Frere, a respectable solicitor at Shrewsbury, and then on to London 
and snbnutted for examination to Dr. Taylor : that Dr. Taylor and Dr. Rees examined it ; 
they examined it with the knowledge that there ytas a suspicion somewhere, arising, no 
doooty from the fact that Roberts, one of the witnesses who has been called, had told, and 
likely enough he should tell in a little place like Rugeley, that Palmer had bought some 
strychnia in his shop on the Tuesday. There was a letter sent up to Mr. Stevens, and I 
do not find fknlt at all with Mr. Stevens for communicating it to Dr. Taylor, it was quite 
ns^t that he should do so : with that knowle^e Dr. Taylor wrote a letter, which I ^ink 
I have already in the course of my address to-day read to you, in which he attributed the 
death to antimony. He said it may have been caused, possibly, by antimony. I put an 
emphasis upon the word " may," because Dr. Taylor himself desires emphasis to be pot 
upon the word ** may." He says I did not mean to say that it was caused by antimony, 
bnt it is possible it was caused by antimony. Now that is the way in which Dr. Taylor 
desires that letter to be taken. You will judge of it. 

Dr. Taylor attends the coroner's inquest, which is held in consequence, I presume, of 
his letter. I do not know whether that is so or not, but in consequence of suspicions 
entertained, and probably in consequence of the letter which he sent in answer to Mr. 
Stevens's inquiries, and he hears the evidence of Jones, and of Mills, and of Roberts, and of 
others ; bnt 1 call your attention to the evidence of those three witnesses, because I think, 
in fidrness to Dr. 'Taylor, it must be presumed that they principally influenced his opinion. 
Now, then, I say that upon the loose evidence of chambermaids, and waitresses, and 
housekeepers, against the opinion of the medical man who attended Cook in his last 
illness, or at any rate with no encouragement, as I will satisfy you presently (for there is 
an observation to be made upou that) — with no encouragement from the medical man, Mr.. 
Jones^ the surgeon at Lutterworth, who was of an age and character, having seen the 
whole illness, to form an opinion upon the matter — Dr. Taylor, having heard the evidence 
of Elizabeth Mills, and the evidence of Mr. Jones, and of Roberts, came at once boldly to 
the condusion that his notion that antimony was the cause of death was a mistake ; and 
he had the incredible imprudence — an imprudence which has led to all tliis dreadful 
excitement — an imprudence which has rendered it necessary that this inquiry should take 
place in this form and in this place, if at all — to state upon his oath before that jury 
that he believed that the pills which were administered to Cook on the Monday and 
Tuesday night contained strychnia, and that Cook was poisoned by it. 

Allow me for a moment to ask your attention to what the real character of that 
opinion was. That opinion was delivered, was irrevocable. By it Taylor's reputation 
was staked against Palmer's life. Instantly followed by the vei^ict of wilful murder, it 
flew upon the wings of the press into every house in the United Kingdom. It became 
known that, according to the opinion of a man whose whole life had been devoted to 
science, a gentleman of personal chai-acter perfectly unimpeached, a man who stood well 
with lus friends in the medical profession — that on his opinion, not conjectural, not 
deliyered, as an opinion, of the kind might properly be delivered, in a private room, io 
persons on whose discretion reliance was placed, but delivered upon oath in a public 
room, in the public inn, of a little village where ever}-thing that took place was known 
— and he must have known, I cannot but think, that suspicions had been, as I say, and 
as I think you will be satisfied, unduly excited about the death of Walter Palmer— that, 
according to his opinion. Cook's death harl been caused by strychnia. In fact, said Dr. 
Taylor, uiongh I find no trace of str^'chnia, and though there is nothing to induce me to 
beUeve that there is strychnia in the body, except the suggestion that on tlie Tuesday 
Palmer bought it of Roberts (which would not account in any way, supposing the mere 
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purchase of^^trychnia conid accoant for anything, for the paroxism on Monday night), 
yet, havbg heard that evideuce, knowing that I have failed to discover the presence of 
strychnia, I will undertake upon my oath to say, and on my credit pobluh to the whole 
world, tluit the pills which were given to him on Monday and Tuesday night ooih 
tained str}'chnia, and that he died from that poison. Obserre what it amounts to. It 
ascertains, not upon scientific, or well-informed, or consistent testimony, bat upon teati- 
m^y ill-informed, of the humblest class, the least fitted to detail accurately the symptonf 
of such a disease as it is imputed to be, on eridence not consistent with itself as respects 
the eridence of Elizabeth Mills in all particulars, or with the evidence of a much better 
informed person, Mr. Jones, or with the opinion of Mr. Jofies, — ^it ascertains, and pro- 
nounces positively, that the disease of which Cook died was not simply convulsions of a 
tetanic form, however violent — not convulsions with many features of tetanus, but that it 
was actual tetanus, and that description of it which could only be cansed by one pmsoa, 
and that poison strychnia. That is the evidence : he lays that down as a propositioD on 
which he is perfecdy satisfied to rest, and on that the verdict goes. 

Gentlemen, let me ask you in what position we are placed for the safety of our li?cf 
ted fiunilies if, upon such evidence as this, upon suspicious so excited and so sanctioiied 
by hasty opinions of medical men, we are liable every time a sudden death tidies place ia 
a fiunily to be put upon our trials on suspicicm of foul pla^ to those with whom welhre? 
La theucases which are usually discussed in this Court, witnesses are called to give en- 
dence respecting processes and means of arriving at truth with a knowledge (tf the fiwts in 

Suestion, with the operation of which processes the prosecuting Counsel, the Judge, and 
tie Jurors are as well acquainted as the witnesses themselves. The witnesses come to qieak 
to fiicts, a great portion of which are within the ordinary knowledge and appreditkia of 
mankind; but if science is admitted to docmatise in our courts — science not exact in its 
nature — science not successftil, but baffled even by its own tests — science bearing tqiSB 
its forehead the motto that ** a little learning is a dangerous thing"— if that is to be m- 
troduced to state processes of arriving at truth, conclusive to its satis£Eu;tioD, but wUdi 
we cannot follow, and opinions respecting the cause of death which those prooesaes htn 
not discovered, judges and jurors will have an amount of responsibility thrown opoa 
them too great for human nature to bear. This gentleman. Dr. Taylor, if he had fionnd 
the poison by his own tests, after long experience of their efficacy, wmild hav« beena veiy 
good witness to have proved unquestionably that strychnia was there; but noft faavinc 
found it, not having seen the patient, and knowing nothing about him but what Eiixab^ 
Mills told him, and what he heard from Mr. Jones, who did not agree with him, or wht 
gave no evidence agreeing with him — ^with no better means of informatioD tlnin that* 
he thinks himself justified, upon his oath in a public court, to say that the pilli admi- 
nistered by the medical roan (of coarse he did not mean toinputeany misoondacttoMr. 
Bamfbrd) contained strychnia, that murder was committed, and Cook poisoned, by it. If 
he is allowed to say that, what family and what medical practitioner is safe ? Gentlemeo, 
I beg to ask you on what ground does he say that ? Not on any peculiar knofwledge, tot 
he has not any knowledge as to the efiects of strychnia more than any of us — nyseU^ 
if yon please ; for when we come thoroughly to look into it, he does not appear, of his 
own knowled^, to have seen a single case of str}-chnia in the human subject ; aad yet he 
has been daring enough, knowing that the consequences would be diastrons to this maa 
— ^knowing perfectly well that all the world, or, at all events, the great majority of the 
world, would take for granted that a medical man in his position would not givcji haitj 
opinion — ^he has the incredible courage to declare, on his oath, that the pills uat wen 
given, as far as he knew, by Dr. Uamford, contained str^'chnia, and that Cook vM 
poisoned by them ! 

. I have said ** a little learning is a dangerous thing ; ** and it appears to me that thne 
never was a case in which the adage was so af^licable as it is in this. Of ail the wofki 
of God, the one best calculated to fill us with wonder and admiration, and convince vm of 
our dependence on our Maker, and the utter nothingness of ourselvesy is the mflvtd 
coil in which we live, and breathe, and think, and hav<; our being. Every minate of oar 
lives fhnctions are performed at our will, the unerring accuracy of which nothing ' ' 
Omniscience and Omnipotence could have secured. We feel aud see exactly what 

place, and yet the moment we attempt to explain what takes place, the instant we e 

Toar to give a reason for what we know, and see, and do, the mystery of creation — ** God 
created man to his own image ; to the image of God created He him " — arrests oor 
course, and we are fiung back upon conjecture and doubt. We know in a sense— wa 
suppose — that the soft medullary substance which is witliin the caiity of the head m tht 
seat of thought, of sensation, and of will. We know that that soft medullary nnbntaanr 
is continued down the middle of the back, protected by a bony duct or canal, within yMA 
btmy duct or ctam\ it lies embedded : and we know that from the sides of this bonj dael^ 
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and fivB tfiis medollary sabittnce, proceed an infinite variety of nerves, the condaits of 
■miminin from all parta of the body to the sonl, and of mascles connected and dependent 
OB Aaan, the inatruments of voluntary motion. This we know ; and ve know that by that 
pmeeH all the otdinary aetions of our lives, at oar own will, are effected with the most 
vondcrftil preoinoii. Sometimes, however, these nerves and muscles depart from their 
anranl character, and, instead of being the mere instruments of the will of the soul, 
leoooM irrenlar, convulsive, tumultuary, vindicating to themselves a sort of independent 
vitaUty, totulT regaidless of the authority to which they are OTdinarily subject. When 
dmwn into mia state of irritation and excitement, their effects are known by the 
general naaK of convulsions. It is remarkable, unlike most other fine names, they are 
■OC a modem adaptation. The ancients had them to express the very same thing ; the 
oaHwdie and tetanic affiectioiis were known then, and as much about them hundrois and 
danmanHa, of years ago as is known now. Tetanic convulsions have in later times been 
divided into two roeofic branches of tetanus — idiopathic and traumatic. We have heard 
a great deal of these two descriptions of tetanus. One (|uestion my Lord askeil, which 
vu answered by Dr. Todd — ^it would have been more satisfactory it my Lord had asked 
vbit the mewiing of the English of " idiopathic,*' \i7. self-generating, ^i-as; the answer 
~ — I to the queation, What does idiopathic mean ? was " constitutional.*' lYue, but that 



ma notlung; or, if anything, it means '* unaccountable." 
Lord Caxpbell. — ^Without ex 



t external injury. 

Mr. Say^atU Shee. — Just so, my Lord ; without external injury, but attributable to no 
known canae, unless in some few instances, perhaps, where there is some injury in the 
iaterior of the body ; but the meaning of the word " idiopathic " is unquestionably what 
I have atated : not that it follows they never can be traced to a cause, but that they con- 
itufly occur m which the cause may' be attributed to one thing or to another, and in that 
CHe we my that it is idiopathic tetanus, because we cannot with ceirtainty say it is trau- 
aatic, that ia, arinng from any external injury. 

Now, gentiemen, we have had a great deal of evidence produced by my friend, directed 
tD ihow — aaaoming that the disease of which Mr. Cook died was tetanus — that it must have 
torn adychnia tetanus. It is a mere assumption they be^n with — the merest assumption 
b the world. I will give you my reasons for saying so, and I think I am justified in 
m nying. That the deceased died in convulsions is beyond all question, or immediately 
after eooTolaioDS ; that they were convulsions that had occurred exactly or about the 
mme hoar on the previous ni^ht, and something like those which had occurred on the 
■i^ pieeeding, something which he described as madness for two minutes, is beyond all 
j_i^ What pretence is there for saying they were tetanus at all ? Mr. Jones was 
_jed, and I will read to you presently what the evidence he gave was. Mr. Jones, 
\ eopy of the depositions delivered to me, stated that Mr. Cook die<I of convulsions, 
and m the eopy of the depositions, which he signed and read over and corrected, there was 
not a word of tetanus. My learned friend interposed, and said, on looking to the original 
depoaftioni^ it did appear that he had mentioned it, and he said so because in the course 
•f Ua examination he found a half-written word, ^ tetinas " — ^he availed himself of it, not 
■aftiriy, to tnggest, that though he did not positively say it was tetanus, yet that what he 
abatried was something which put him in mind of tetanus. It bore some of the charac- 
mlatica of a tetanic convulsion ; but, gentlemen, it may do so, and yet not be tetanus ; 
waA. I aabmit to you that it is bad reasoning, and I will prove it presently. I put a 
qaealion to Ae witness on the subject It is Imd reasoning to say without positive proof 
of tibe ftust that it was tetanus, and it cannot be traumatic tetanus because it did not appear 
It had presented the distinct features of traumatic tetanus, and therefore it must be tetanus 
by atryefania. That is the ar^ment. They assume it cannot be traumatic tetanus, 
mgj have not discovered the poison, but still they say it must be tetanus by poison ! 

Xet na see whether there is any pretence for sapng anj'thing of the kind. My 
Uarmil fHeiids may tell me, if you venture to impeach the authority* of a man like Dr. 
l^lor, who, dioagti he had no knowledge on the subject, undoubtedly is a gentleman 
of great reading in his profession, and a gentleman who has written a book, which 1 will 
not treat as a book not worthy of being attended to because I think it right on this 
evidenoe to attack a particular part of it — if } ou choose to say his opinion is not to be 
depended upon, it is incumbent on you to 'suggest some other theory of the cause of 
Cook'a deatn which will explain the evidence given, and prove not merely negatively 
It ia not what we say it was, but prove affirmatively it is something else. I say I am 
not ealled on to do any such thing. The Crown is the party, or rather those out of whose 
bmda diia caae has been taken by the Crown, who have thought proper to impute the 
iaath of thia gentleman to ^e pmson of str^'chnia; they have followed the trail which 
liaa teen dra|Q[^ before them by these toxicologists ; and, relying on their judgment and 
D, they hate made qnite snre they will be enabled to eslaMiih. tK« t&cX ^!sax W 
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iras not either by traamatic or idiopatluc tetanus, but by tetanus of strychnia, that he had 
died. I say I am not bound to suggest any theory upon the subject. It cannot be- 
expected that in the defence I should do so, and, in point of logic, it is not reasonable, 
when we contradict the fact which it is for them to prove, that our denial of that fiu!t 
and our reasons should be weakened because we cannot conclusively ^ the cause of 
death, or explain the cause of death in any other way. If we can satisfy you that !» 
any one of the numerous varieties of convulsions this gentleman might have £allen, and! 
might have been either asphyxiated, or by some sudden spasm deprived of life in a way 
different from asphyxia, — it is quite enough for us to prove the probability of that, 
unless the^ show conclasivcly that the circumstances and symptoms which attended his 
death are irreconcilable with any other theory than that of strychnia poison. Let us see^ 
what the symptoms were. I will take the liberty of reading them in the first instance 
from the depositions, because it is only fair to a person whose judgment I dispute, that 
you should have placed clearly before you the evidence on which they rely, 

(^The Court here adjourned for a short time). 

Gentlemen, I have observed in the course of this inquiry, whenever there has been' 
a question of what a witness has said on a previous occasion before a coroner, my Lorcl 
has thought it right* to have the whole of the document read. Now I propose to read— 
unless I am corrected by my Lord, when, of course, I shall immediately submit---I propose 
to read, for the purpose of my present inquiry, only that part of the deposition wmch 
describes the symptoms. 

Lord Campbell. — You may read any part of them, completing the sense of the part 
which you read. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — I am much obliged to your Lordship ; and my object in so doing 
is this : I will read all the depositions of Mr. Jones, though in truth, in my view of wt 
case, the deposition of Mr. Jones is not so favourable to my case as his evidence in open 
court. If there be a difference, the evidence in open court is more feivourable than the 
deposition ; but substantially they are the same. What I propose to do now is to call yoir 
attention to the statement of Elizabeth Mills and Mr. Jones before the coroner of the 
symptoms they observed in Cook on the Monday and Tuesday nights; and haying 
done so, without accepting any challenge which may be made by my friend to account m 
the symptoms, I will submit to your judgment, ou authority which cannot decdve yoOf 
whether those s}^mptoms are not more probably accounted for by the convulsions which aie 
not tetanic at all, and certainly not tetanic in its distinct character of strychnia tetanus, bit 
to be classed under those general convulsions by which it constantly pleases Provideaee 
to strike man down without leaving a trace of their course in his system. You will find^ 
ftom the evidence we have heard m this case, because we have had the opportunity of 
hearing gentlemen who, although called against the prisoner, are of the highest respectar 
bility and the greatest learning in their professions, you have heard from them it fre- 
quently happens — I do not mean so frequently as otherwise, because as far as I have bees, 
able to ascertain some trace is generally found of the disease which is supposed to have 
caused death — that a man in the prime of life is struck down in a convulsion wluck 
leaves not a trace of it in the body. This is what was meant by the tei*m introdneed is 
ancient times of dying by the visitation of God — dying by a convulsion, the came of 
which it pleased God that man should not discover. It might also please the Alnuditf 
that the cause of it should be discoverable, and it frequently is, and gives evidence to thoae 
who examine the body that the remote cause of loss of life is some indiscretion on theptrt 
of the deceased person ; but it constantly happens there is no trace at all. 

Gentlemen, what I have to submit to you is this, that the symptoms described in tiis 
depositions of Elizabeth Jklills and Mr. Jones were such as to make it quite unjustifiable to 
resort to the hypothesis of tetanus of any kind, much less of strychnia tetanus. »You will 
recollect — I will not repeat it — the peculiarity of the constitution of this young man, aat 
the evidence of occasional functional disarrangement, not particularly at that time, whiA 
involve grave consequences, to which 1 have already called your attention. I submit W 
you, on the authorities on matters of this kind, it is much more probable that Cook diedia 
general convulsions not tetanic at all, than that he died from idiopathic, traumatic, tf 
strychnia tetanus. > 

I have mentioned all that I intend to say about his l)odily infirmities : let us now ftt 
what has been the state of his mind. He went to the Shrewsbury races in immineMl 
peril of leaving them a ruined man. Mr. Stevens told Palmer, and we have heaiA 
nothing to the contrarj', that if anybody had claims upon him, there would not be fiwf 
thousand shillings to meet them. We know, from the necessity under which he wa» U> 
J'sJse sums of money at exorbitant interest, that he must have been in circumstances of tto 
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utmost embarrassment — ^tbat it was impossible, morally speaking, miless some wonderM 
Buccess on the turf restored his fortunes, that he could stand his ground at all ; and it is 
4iu8 state of mind, and with health, at all events, not strong, and a constitution exceedingly 
delicate, that he had been for a length of time cherishing the hope timt Polestar, which 
was hardly his, for it was mortgaged, and which must Income another person's if it did 
not win at Shrewsbury — ^in all reasonable probability he had been cherishing the hope that 
Polestar would win, and that he by that winning would possess himself at once of the 
stakes, which my learned friend stated, and I think it was proved, amounted to nearly 400?., 
besides some considerable winnings to the amount of 600/. or 700/. by bets on the mare — 
upwards of 1000/. altogether. That has been mentioned several times. Fancy the con- 
jdition in which that young man rose from his bed on the Tuesday morning. He must 
iiave known and felt when he went down to breakfast, '* This night 1 am either a beggar, 
or a man with hopes of recovering myself, and with the means, at least for the time, of 
keeping up*my appearance of respectability." He goes to the races : another race takes 
place before his mare, Polestar, is brought to the goal. He waits fbr it in a state of 
isverish anxiety and expectation — the hour that intervenes appears to him ererlasting. 
At last the horses start, and his mare wins easily: he is the wmner of lOOOl/. We may 
suppose that to be the sum. What effect has it upon him ? Mr. Jones tells us the effect. 
Re is unable to speak for three minutes. He is saved, not merely in purse but in 
honour and character — saved before his relatives and friends. He will not be. a disgrace 
to them yet, at all events ; he may retrieve his fortunes, and become an honourable and 
Tespectable man. Conceive him to be a man with right feelings — and it is not because a 
man falls into the ways of promiscuous licentiousness that he is devoid of all honourable 
^feeling — conceive him to be an honourable man, a man who loved the memory of his 
&iher and his mother, who valued the respectability of his family, and who had a desire 
to appear before his sister, Mrs. Bradford, as an honourable man, instead of being known 
to her as a levanter and a blackleg, driven from all honourable society. The effect of 
liis success is that for three minutes he cannot speak, though he is with his intimate 
friend Mr. Jones. He goes back to the inn, though he has to some extent recovered 
liimself, in a state of elation, of which it is my duty to say that one man said he was not 
more elated than other people when they have won, but still, depend upon it, overjoyed, 
4Uid with a revulsion from the despair in which he was, which must have convulsed, 
though not in a sense of immediate illness, every Hbre of his frame. His first and his 
natural inclination was to entertain his friends, and he gives a champagne dinner. The 
evidence is that he did not drink to excess ; that is the evidence : but he had cham- 
fMgne, and we all of us know that when there is champagne there are other things 
liesides, and it very often happens it is not because champagne is drunk the company 
do not drink as much of other wines. What in ordinary parlance is called a cham- 
pagne dinner is a good, luxurious entertainment, in which there is no stint and 
not much self-restraint. 1 do not mean to say he was drunk. The evidence is he 
rose from table not drunk, and therefore it is not for me to say, and the evidence 
-will not justify me in saying, he was. That evening he did not spend in the com- 
4pauy of Jones. I do not think it is very clear in whose company he spent it after the 
dinner was over ; but we find him the n6xt night, Wednesday, at the Unicom, with 
Saunders the trainer, Mr. Palmer, and a lady. The next morning is cold and wet. He 
went on the ground, and was observed by Herring standing in the wet, and remonstrated 
with for so doing. He was taken iU that night, and you will hear what his symptoms 
were. I shall c& your attention to those under the third head of what I have to address 
to you. He sent for a doctor, who recommends an emetic. The poor man seemed to 
-know more about it than the doctor. He said he could do it with hot water and a tooth- 
brush. Perhaps he had often relieved his stomach in that way. He was unwell that day, 
jmd was ailing till his death at Bugeley. That is the general history, as far as the mental 
-excitement can be referred to : great reason to apprehend ruin when he went to Shrews- 
hury ; immediate, sudden, yet only partial recovery from his embarrassments af Shrews- 
bury ; and home to Rugeley to meet them again in their full intensity, all the winnings 
«nd twice the sum, to save him from the ruin he had brought on himself. All the 
^operty he appears to have had at the time were Polestar and Sirius, and they were 
jnortgi^ed for debts due to Pratt. He may have had some few hundreds in money. It 
4s with a weakened body and an irritated and excited mind that he is affected with a 
;«ckness at Shrewsbury, which clings to a system incapable of being recruited by the 
-ordinary necessary food, without which the strongest man gives way, excites his nerves, 
And makes him in imminent danger of falling a victim to any convulsive attacks to 
which his constitution would be likely to be disposed. Depend upon it the^ thoughts of 
that young man, when he retired to bed, were not the thoughts with which you lay 
youT heads upon the pillow. He had much to think of which he regretted, much to 
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dsliberate ogon which was of a nature to exeite in bis miad the moat aerioiu _,^. 
hensioDfi. There was neither credit, nor honoar, nor anything in his career which woold 
XBAke him respect himself, or respectable in the eyes of others. His rest was only i»- 
perfect at the best, and after the gratifications of the aaiinal appetite to which people is 
some instances resort to allcTiate the unhappy recollections of the moment, he had ns 
resource. He desired no society so much as the society of Palmer. His residence was 
aft the Talbot Arms, which was, in fact, a residence with Palmer. He does not aj^iear 
to have had a sittiug-room to himself; he does not appear to have frequented the coffee* 
room. He had a bed-room at the Talbot Arms, and bis real home, where he often was, 
and would have been nearly altogether but for bis illness, was Palmer's house over the 
way. That was his condition at Rugeley. He is taken violently ill on Sanday ni|^t 
We had nothing but his own description of it ; but what is that description ? He had beei 
■poorly for some time. For two nights he had been taking opium pills prescribed by Mr. 
iiaanford. Mr. Bamford is an aged man, but there is no doubt a respectable man, iod a 
-man who would be likely, I thiuk we may fairly infer, to consider what the complaint was 
and prescribe accordingly. In the middle of the night, at twelve o'clock, he was 
awakened from a dream in a state of affright. He says he was nearly mad ; he rang the 
bell, but nobody would come. 

Lord Campbell. — He thought they would not hear him ; he thought they had gene 
to bed. 

Ml*. Serjeant Shee. — ^Yes, that is so ; I am much obliged to your Lordship. He states 
he was mad for two minutes, and what did he ascribe it to ? Nothins but sadden 
alarm by the noise of a quarrel in the street. Does that happen to us, gentlemen ? Does 
it happen to those of us who live regular lives, and who are of good average constitii- 
tion f Do we awaken in a state that we can describe as madness, and without any mode 
of accounting for the paroxysm but a quarrel in the street ? It must have been a very 
high state of nervous excitement. It must have been something violent while it lasted 
— ^transient in its character — but something that arose fi'om a disordered state of the 
stomach and an agitated and anxious mind, probably in some degree weakened by the 
medicine he was taking, the calomel and the morphia, to which he had shown a great 
reluctance, in which he placed little confidence, because Dr. Savage told him he oug)ht 
not to take opium, and therefore he would be to some extent coerced by the opinion of 
Mr. Bamford. 

Mr. Baron Aldebsom. — ^That was calomel. 
^ Mr. Serjeant Shee. — It was so, my Lord. So that he was coerced, as it were, hit* 
taking something he did not like, because there was calomel in those pills. The MKt 
day, the Monday, he was well the whole day ; not well in the sense of being stroagaad 
able to take a walk in the fields, or mount his horse and gallop about the eovstiy, 
but well in the sense of being able to get up, after trying to breakfast in bed, to talk of 
•ending for the barber, and, I believe, actually sending for him ; of seeing his traiaer 
and his jockeys, and discuss his plans for his next campaign — ^well to that extent, hot 
not out of his bed-room, taking no substantial food, not vomiting much that day, though 
a little I think in the morning, which is ast^ribed by the theory of the Crown, or by 
those whose case the Crown has been forced by pubUc opinion or by public ezciteaseBt 
to take up, to Palmer's absence all that day. We do not hear that Cook took anything 
■olid. We do not hear that he lunched at one o'clock, and then, as most probiSaly he 
was in the habit of doing, took his bee^teak and his leg of mutton, or his ehickea, at 
five or six o'clock. He had no insuperable dislike to Iraidy-and-water ; he could, o& 
an occasion, take his glass or two, though Palmer was not there ; but he does not appevr 
to have been in the condition, ill as he was, to have any gratification in food or drink of 
any kind ; and Palmer was in Lond<m all the time. Then, in the middle of the ni^t, 
at twelve o'clock, he is seized with a paroxysm, which Elizabeth Mills describes. We 
-will take her description. — ( The teamed Serjeant here read a portion of the depo^Ofm (f 
Elizabeth Mills,)— T\aX is the account of Cook's illness on Monday night. It might 
have been a much less serious fit ^an the one on the Sunday night Nothine took pbee 
which could justify any man in saying that he was mad for a minute— nouiing of th» 
kind. But let us be fair. Afterwards, in talking of it, he says, speakii^ to FiliMibath MiUi, 
** Did you ever see anybody in such agony as I was last night ? " We have the descrip- 
tion of Elizabeth Mills, and his own statement afterwards ; " I saw him again about sevei 
o'clock, and he asked me whether I ever saw anybody in such 'agony as he was the pre- 
vious night." Not to tie the young woman down to a word, the fair infisrence of the 
whole of that statement is that for some time during the whole of that paroxysm he w« 
in pain, and in great pain, but that he never lost his senses. He could net very well be 
in Much a state as that which he described on the Sunday nig^t. Now let ns have th^ 
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itafeDieai of Mr. Jones, who is, we must take it, a pei-fectly competent mau, and whose 
eridenae mutt be attended to. Mr. Jones was requested to go there by Palmer, Palmer 
hsTing written to him on the Sunday. He was not able to go then being himself 
iadispoeedy and he eonld not get there till Tuesday. He went there on the Tue^ay, and 
get there by three o'clock, aod he was for some time with Cook alone. 

Now, JHit obwrve the oonsequenee of tluit, looking at the circumstances of this case. 
Ifr. Jones was the most intimate friend, as far as we can judge, that Cook had. 
Frobably he was. He had a great regard for Mr. Stevens, who had been the husband of 
kit mother, bathe was not so intimate with Mr. Stevens. Mr. Stevens was probably a 
gentleman who did not approve — in fact, he frankly told us he disapproved — of the 
oovrse Cook was pnrsning. Probably he was more austere to him duiing life than 
we ihoold imagine from the way he speaks of hun after death. His best frieud seems to 
have been Mr. Jones. No doubt Mr. Jones, though he was a respectable man, did not 
take on himself to rebuke or reprove Cook for what he might think it not correct 
to do. He lived in his house at Lutterwortli, and appears to have been on such good 
terms with Cook that Palmer knew it would not be disagreeable to Cook if Mr. Jones would 
oome and stay and sleep in the same bedroom, and so long as he required the attendance 
of a friend ; and, as &r as we can understand, Mr. Jones has Cook to himself fi'om 
three to seven o'dock. He has him to himself for some considerable time. You know 
part of the suggestion in this case for the Crown is that Cook thought that Palmer 
Bad played ihlse with him at Shrewsbury ; part of the suggestion in this case is that 
Cook thought at Shrewsbury Palmer laid a plan for circumventing him, and of getting 
faifl money. Here is Cook with Mr. Jones two or three hours before Palmer comes. 
Mmer eosMS with Mr. Bamford I think about seven or eight o'clock. 

Mr. Babon Aldeuson. — ^No; he came immediately afUr Mr. Jin:s, and was ]m and 
oat of the room. 

Mr. SerjetaU Shec, — ^However, ^Ir. Jones had the opportunity, during the afternoon, 
if Cook had wished it, of being the recipient of the whole confidence of Cook ; Cook mi^ht 
bave nid to Mr. Jones, '* I am glad you have come ; I have been acting the fool with 
Palmer ; I suspect him ; I think he means to get my money.'* 

The Attomey-Oenert I. — ^You must not say that. You would not pet me ask^hioi any 
qoeitioni about it 

Mr. Serjeant 8hee, — I do not say that it did pass. I use it in this way : it might have 
passed, and that it did not is clear, because Mr. Jones entertained no suspicion of the 
ond; he having been with Cook during the whole of the evening shows that it did not 
pass, and that nothing occurred in the entire and unbounded confidence which may be 
•apposed to have existed between Cook and Mr. Jones, to raise a suspicion in the 
wodA of Mr. Jones ; and so much was that the case that, at the consultation which took 
place between seven and eight o'clock on Tuesday evening, between Mr. Jones and 
Palmer and Mr. Bamford, as to what the medicine ought to be, the fit of the Monday 
night was never mentioned ; it was not alluded to at all. 

Gentlemen, that is a very remarkable fact; it is remarkable in two ways; the 
Crown might say it is remarkable in this sense : that Palmer knew it, and said not a 
word about it. But it seems it was a matter, in the opinion of Cook, so little serious, 
that he never said a word of it to Mr. Jones, because, if Cook had thought that 
thote words which he used to Elizabeth Mills were not an exaggerated description of 
what had occorred, do you not think, when Mr. Jones came to see him, and felt his 
milae and inquired what his symptoms were, that Cook would have said (he being in 
foil possession of his senses) ** You cannot judge now from my appearance how I am 
^-I was in a state of madness last night — I was in the greatest possible agony — I do not 
know what it was — I was attacked in the mid<lle of the night in such a way that I 
thongfat I was going to die'' ? As he had Mr. Jones with him, would he not have men- 
tion^ that in the conversation ? My inference from that is, that in all probability this 
flrrt statement of Elizabeth Mills was the corix^ct statement of what occurred ; and if wo 
find it is consistent with what Mr. Jones says as to what occurred the next night in 
its general character, it would be very nearly the same on both nights. We may 
reaaonaUy infer that anything in excess of that, on which the medical evidence was 
given, has been the result of imagination, and not so strictly consistent with the truth 
a« the original statement. Let us see what Mr. Jones says. (ZV«; learned Scrjcint read 
a portion of the deposition of Mr. Joims hrfore ihc Coroner.) Observe the significance of 
that. Palmer, in the presence of Mr. Jones, brings up two pills, wliich it is supposed 
vere Ae pills that poisoned him— pills containing a substance which sometimes does its 
ifwfc in a quarter of an hour, which has done it in k-ss, but never hardly exeeiils half 
an hoar! and so wo are to be aMced to believe that Palmer, Jones being \»rcseut^ and 
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Cook in his presence objecting to take the pills, positively forced them down his throat, 
at the imminent peril of his falling down, like the rabbit, in two or three minutes after- 
wards in convulsions evidently and manifestly tetanic. He states what did take place. 
{The learned Serjeant read a further portion of Mr, Jonef^s deposition.) But, as I am 
reminded by one of my Lords that in the course of the examination of Mr. Jones the 
word *' tetanus " is used, it is right 1 should say a word on that, lest I should forget it. 
The word " tetanus " is not in the deposition, and it is very remarkable — ^it is one of 
the most extraordinary things, as showing, when persons have ^ot a theory into their 
heads, how they will fag it, and stretch it to its very utmost, and make it fit and 
fsdl into the exact place into which they wish it to go. We have it in the evidence of 
Dr. Taylor, that on the occasion of the inquest he sat next to Mr. Deane, the attorney's 
clerk, and suggested the questions which it was necessary to put, in his judgment, in 
order to elicit the whole truth as to the symptoms of Cook. Now, fancy Dr. Taylor, 
who has had a letter telling him it was strychnia — that there was a suspicion of 
strychnia ; fancy Dr. Taylor, who had all but made up his mind to state positively on 
his oath his opinion that the pills, on Monday and Tuesday, contained strychnia 

The Attorney-General, — ^You are misled on a matter of fact with regard to that. I am 
told, and, if necessary, I will ask the question, that Dr. Taylor was not present when 
Mr. Jones was examined. You say he suggested the questions. 

Mr. Seijeant Shee, — I did not mean to misrepresent anything. Mr. Deane was there. 

JT The Attorney 'General, — ^Not on that occasion at all. 

> Mr. Serjeant Shee. — Then the observation does not arise. I thought it might fidrly be 
that the suggestion which had been put forward by the Crown was the suggestion of 
Dr. Taylor. I do not think it is impossible that Mr. Jones, when he gave that evidence, 
had in his mind's eye what he had seen that night and not seen very correctly. He had 
not light enough to see the patient's face. There was only one candle, and he could not 
tell whether there was any change in his countenance on the Tuesday — ^a very important 
symptom. They say it cannot have been traumatic, because there is a peculiar expression 
in the face — ^a fact which nobody observed. It was too dark, in this case of Cook's, to 
take notice. Mr. Jones gave his evidence, and he is a competent professional man, and 
it is quite clear that the notion of tetanus, or tetanic, tetaniform, or something like 
tetanus must have entered into his mind, because the clerk has put down " tetinus /' he 
probably had not heard of the word before, and the probability is, something like it was 
used. He said he did use it, and afterwards it was struck out and Mr. Jones corrected 
his deposition, read it all over and signed it, and left it with the word struck out. There are 
strong symptoms of " compression^'* that is one word struck out ; theu afterwiurds there is 
the word *' tetinus" and then those two words are struck out, with Mr. Jones's entire ap- 
probation, because otherwise i^e would have corrected it when he signed it; and he- said 
he read it over, and the words " violent convulsions " were substituted. What is the £Eur 
inference from that ? — that the man who saw Cook in the paroxysm did not think himself 
justified in saying it was tetanus. It might be very like ; it might have a tetaniform 
appearance ; but it was not tetanus. 

Gentlemen, I will call your attention to the features of general convulsions. I cross- 
examined several of the medical witnesses, for the purpose of inducing what I oonader 
to be a true belief as to this case, that the convulsions in which Cook died were not 
tetanus properly speaking, or tetanic properly speaking ; but that they were convulMonfi 
of that strong and violent character which are tetaniform, though not classed under 
idiopathic or traumatic tetanus, but under the head of general convulsions. 

Gentlemen, I now propose to read a description of general convulsions from the woxk 
of Dr. Copland. I called the attention of the very learned gentlemen who were 
examined for the Crown to what was laid down in that work, which is admitted to be one 
of authority, and I cannot conceive how you, to whom this matter of fact is to be sub- 
mitted, can form an opinion whether or not my theory, or rather my belief, that he died by 
the visitation of God, in violent general convulsions, be a probable one, unless yon 
hear from what was not written for the purposes of this case what the features of 
general convulsions are ; so, if you please, I will read to you what I have myself copied 
from the work of Dr. Copland. 

The Attorney-General objected to Dr. Copland's book being read, unless he was called 
as a witness. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — I read it to one of the witnesses. — ^This I may say, as I am upon 
the point, that the only persons in the profession who can be supposed to have any com» 
peteut or reliable information on the subject of tetanus, not traumatic, are physicians; 
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and not one phjrBician — properiy so speaking — not one of that most hononrable body of 
Ben who see the sadden attacks of patients in their beds, and not in hospitals, has been 
called to speak to this. Dr. Todd was called, and Dr. Todd gave his evidence in a way 
to eommand the respect of everybody ; but Dr. Todd is a gentleman whose practice does 
aot aiq;>ear to have been so much that of a physician as that of a surgeon ; he is physician 
to the King^s College Hospital, and has held that office about twenty years ; he has 
leeCored on diseases of the nervous system and tetanus, but he does not appear to have 
been a physician in general practice. 

Gentlemen, I am instructed I shall be able to show by eminent men that what I am 
aboat to read from Dr. Copland's book, as part of my speech, is a true description of 
conTulsioos that are noti idiopathic or traumatic, but of a general kind. He first 
gives the definition of*' General Convulsions," which he says are ** violent and involuntary 
coDtractions of a part» or of the whole of the body, sometimes with rigidity and tension 
(tonic convulsions), but more frequently with tumultuous agitations, consisting of alter- 
nating shocks (clonic convulsions), that come on suddenly, either in recurring or in dis- 
tinct paroxysms, and after irregular and uncertain intervals." We will see what he says 
about it: — ** If we take the character of the spasm in respect of permanency, rigidity, 
lelaxatioo, and recurrence as a basis of arrangement of all the diseases by abnormal 
action of involuntary muscles, we shall have every grade, passing imperceptibly from the 
most acute fimn of tetanus trough cramp, epilepsy, eclompsia, convulsions, &c., down 
to the most atonic states of chorea and tremour. Also^ if we consider the affections called 
convulsions, and which are usually irregular in their forms, with reference to the 
character of 'the abnormal contraction of the muscles, we shall see it in some cases of the 
most violent and spastic nature, frequently of some continuance, the relaxations being of 
brief danti<m, or scarcely observable, and in others nearly or altogether approaching to 
tetanic^ These constitute the more tonic form of convuLsions, from which there is every 
possible gnde, down to the atonic or most clonic observed in chorea or tremour. The 
premonitory signs of general convulsions are (inter alia; vertigo and dizziness, irritability 
of temper, flushings, or alternate flushing and paleness of the face, nausea, retching, or 
vomiting, or pain and distension of the stomach or left hypochondrium, unusual flatulence 
of the stomach and bowels, and other dyspeptic symptoms. In many instances the 
general sensibility and consciousness are but very slightly impaired, particularly in the 
more simple cases, and when the proximate cause is not seated in the encepbalou ; but 
in p r o portion as this part is affected primarily or consecutively, and the neck and face 
tumid and livid, the cerebral functions are obscured, and the convulsions attended by 
itnpor, delirium, &c., or pass into or are followed by these states. The paroxysm may 
cease in a few moments, or minutes, or continue for some or even many hours. It 
generally subsides rapidly, the patient experiencing at its termination fatigue, headache, 
or stnpor, hut he is usually restored in a short time to the same state as before the 
seizure, which is liable to recur in a person once affected, but at uncertain intervals. 
After repeated attacks the fit sometimes becomes periodic (the convulsio recurrens of 
anthors}. The most common causes are (inter alia) all emotions of the mind which excite 
the nenrons power and determine the blood to the head, as joy, anger, religious 
enthusiasm, excessive desire, &c., or those which greatly depress the nervous influence, 
as well as diminish and derange the actions of the heart, as fear, terror, anxiety, sadness, 
distressing intelligence, frightful dreams, &c., the syphilitic poison and repulsion of gout 
or riieamatism." 

Now do you believe that if Dr. Taylor had read that before he went to the inquest 
he would have dared to say that this man died of strychnia poison ? Is there one single 
symptom, in Uie statement made in the depositions of Elizabeth Mills and Mr. Jones, 
which may not be classed under one of the varieties of the degrees of convulsions which 
Dr. Copland describes ? Now it is not for me to suggest a theory, but the gentlemen 
whom I shall call before you, men of the highest eminence in their profession, not mere 
surgeons of hospitals who never see anything hardlv except it is of that nature, that is, 
<xf the traumatic kind — gentlemen, do not suppose that I should be capable of speaking 
disrespectfully of Sir Benjamin Brodie, or of any of the gentlemen called except in terms 
of the highest respect; but they are surgeons of hospitals, and obtain a certain experi- 
ence as to those misfortunes under which, through violence, the human frame suffers ; 
who have not so much opportunity- of witnessing and of knowing tbe symptoms of the 
class of convulsions which constantly attack people in their own residences in the dead 
of the niffht — ^those convulsions which heads of families and brothers and sisters are 
most anxious to conceal from anybody but the medical man — those convulftious, the 
known existence of which deprives a young woman of the hope, or a young man of the 
hope of marriage. It is the men who have that sort of experience— the general prac- 
titioners — ^men who enjoy the entire confidence of numerous &milies, and have thA 
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opportimity of irishing, in iht wsy of tbeir profefsion, the |>oor at their lowly dwelliDM, 
suffering under sodden conTuUions when affected liy serious disease: those are ue 
men that we want to tell us about convulsions. Do not let me mislead you for a mo- 
ment — tiie evidence I have read to you is not the whole of the evidence of Klizabedi 
Mills. There is her evidence, differing in some material particulars from the evidence 

S'ven by her before the Coroner. As to Mr. Jones, the evidence does not so much differ, 
ongh there may be some particulars in which there is a difference — and there is oae 
remarkable one : he said in his depositions, *' the body was restiog on its head and its 
heels ;" but in his evidence he says, ** it was so bent that if it had been tujiMd on its 
back, it would, or mi^ht, have rested on its head and its heels" — ^that is, if it did not rest 
on the back ; but he m substance says it did. Mr. Bamford cays he found it resting on 
its head, its back, and its heels, thereby excluding the supposition that a part of the hoAj 
was not supported by the back. However, before I go to that, perhaps you will peimt 
me to call your attention to the symptoms of traumatic disease. My belief is, and I 
submit it to you, and it is what I shall hope you will confirm by your verdict, that this 
complaint was not tetanus at all, but it was, according to this description — the description 
to which I will call your attention — ^it may well have been, some form of tranmatic 
tetanus or idiopathic tetanus — there being no broad general distinction or certsun coBfiae 
between idiopathic or self-generating tetanus, or tetanus not arising from any -extreme 
hurt or any violence to the interior part of the system; and many forms of convulsions, 
that is tetaniform, are pretty much the same as idiopathic tetanus, and vre have had 
numbers of medical gentlemen who have told us they never saw a case of idiopathic 
tetanus. The answer to that is, you have had very limited experience. They are not 
very frequent ; but there are gentlemen here who have seen oases of idiopathic tetanus, 
and they are not of such unfrequent occurrence by any means. There is one gentleman 
who is here, and whom I will call before you — a gentleman who attended at the bed- 
side of the lady at Leeds who was suffering under strychnia, who has himself seen four 
eases of idiopathic tetanus ; and there are other gentlemen here who have seen them 
also : they are not so rare, but they very rarely fall under the notice of surgeoDS of 
hospitals ; they are not so frequent as traumatic tetanus: cases of traumatic tetanas do 
frequently supervene from the operations of the surgeons themselves ; sometimes after 
operations, however skilfully performed, a lockjaw is the consequence. The penoas 
to give you information on the subject are the general practitioners. Dr. Watson m a 
general practitioner — let us see what he says : — {The l$anied Serjeant read a pemage fnmi 
ihe \eork of Dr. Watson). 

Now we shall see that none of those symptoms which were spoken to oo die day of 
the inquest by Elizabeth Mills and Mr. Jones may not range under one of those fbrms 
of tetanus, the idiopathic or traumatic. The idiopathic mingling in all direetiona with 
general violent convulsions is not to be distinguishcKi from them, inasmueh as convulsions 
have constant tetaniibrm appearances ; and the meaning I take it, of that, is this : — 
it is true, as Dr. Watson says in a passage which I called to the attention of one of their 
witnesses — it is true that in four cases out of five traumatic tetanus begins with a seisBre 
of the lower jaw, unless, as ^r Benjamin Brodie tells us, it may begin, as it did ia two 
cases which he attended, many, many years ago, in the limbs. He told us so when he 
was here ; it began there before it attacked the jaw ; but generally trismus or lockjaw ia 
the first symptom ; but there is a fifth case in which it is not, and Mr. Curling told ua 
that that was about the proportion — four out of five ; so that even traumatic, or that kind 
of tetanus which sets in after a wound, does not always begin with some affection of the 
jaw or neck. Now, gentlemen, having gone so far, and iMiving endeavoured to satisfy 
you that the symptoms which were spoken to by those two witnesses on the de»positioiif 
may be the symptoms, as I think — that is to say, as I am told, having no expericnoe of 
my own in the matter— that these symptoms are rather referable to that violent deecriptioa 
of general convulsions than to any form of tetanus, let us go to the question, whetber 
or not the symptoms are consistent with what we know of tetanus produced by strych- 
nine, because, if we arc satisfied on a full inquiry that they are not consistent with the 
•ymptoms unquestionably produced by strychnia tetanus, then the hypothesis of the 
Crown entirely fails, and John Parsons Cook cannot have died of strychnia poison. 

Now, gentlemen, whether that be so or not will depend in a great degree, as it strikes 
me — but of course it is entirely for you — on what you think of the evidence of Elisabeth 
Milk; but before I go to the evidence of Elizabeth Mills I will call your attention to 
what the description of strychnia tetanus is, as given us by two vory eminent gentlemen 
who were called the other day for the Crown— Dr. Taylor and Dr. Christison ; and if wa 
find on looking at it that that description of the poison of strychnia tetanus, given by 
ibem, ig a different thing from the picture first given of the complaint, of the paroxysms 
€f John PtuTMong Cook by Elizabeth Mills and Mr. Jones, I think it would be rather tot 
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bad flB tlieir mere opinioa to iay that this is stryehnia tettims. Let as take Dr. Taylor's 
deteriptioa of ttryehua tetanus : I am not sore irhether Dr. Taylor stated he had ever 
Men itrydmift tetanus in the human snbject; however, we must be just to Dr. Taylor. 
Dr. Taylor hM bad an extensiye reading upon the subjects upon which he writes, and it 
is not to be saMOsed that Dr. Taylor would hastily set down m his book wliat he did not 
find establislua on high authority; therefore, though having it at secondhand, Dr. 
Taylor knows something upon the snbject. 

Now Dr.TnykNr, in his work on strychnia poison, has this under the head of strychnia, 
** that from five to twenty minutes after the poison has been swallowed the patient is 
suddenly seised with tetanic symptoms, afiecting the whole of the muscular system ; the 
body becooMS rigid, the limbs stretched out, and the jaws so fixed that considerable difii- 
eolty IS esperienced in introducing anything into the month." On both the depositions 
and tile other evidence it is stated that Mr. Cook was sitting up in bed boating the bed- 
elothes, frequently telling the people about him to go for Palmer, asking for the remedy^ 
and willing to take whatever was given him ; there was no considerable difficulty in intro- 
daelng anything into the mouth, and the paroxysms, instead of beginning within from five 
to twenty winntoa after the poison was supposed to have been swallowed, did not begin fi)r 
«a hour and a half afterwards. Dr. Taylor further on states, ** after several such attacks^ 
iBcreaaing in severity, the patient dies asphyxiated ."~ That there were some of these 
symptoms in this case there can be no doubt, and there will be some of them in every case 
of violent convulsions, yet it is not the description of such a case as that of John 
FarsoBO Cook. Now, let us see what Dr. Christison says : ** The symptoms produced by 
strychnia are very uncommon and striking : the animal begins to tremble, and is seized 
with stiffiiesB and starting of the limbs. Those symptoms increase till at length the 
aniinni is attacked by general spasms." Is that the description of either of these paroz- 
yams ? Who can say with any degree of truth that it is ? Just observe these last indi- 
cations of strychnia tetanus, which are consistent with ail the cases stated in their books. 
It is only justice to those gentlemen who have taken pains to look to the authorities to 
which they refer, to say that the statements which they give of their cases are in the main 
eoneot, bat not in all their details. The books would be five times their size if thev 
were ; bnt they are in the main correct, when wc look to the foreign authorities on which 
they are founded :— " The fit is then succeeded by an interval of calm, during which the 
senses are impaired or are unnaturally acute; but another paroxysm soon sets in, and 
then anotiwr and another, until at last a fit occurs more violent than any that had pre- 
ceded it, and the animal perishes suffocated." I know exactly what Dr. Christison means 
by this, becanse there is a gentleman here who will state an experiment which I saw 
myaelf; it was an experiment, and for the purpose of this case, or to assist me; and I 
disagree -with Dr. Taylor that there can be a moment's hesitation in sacrificing ten or 
twenty dog^ for the purpose of ascertaining the truth of this theory when a man s life is 
involved. These experiments were performed by Dr. Letheby while I was there. I will 
state them to you, because he will prove it by and by. A dog had some strychnia put 
in hia month, one grain, and then for about — I cannot be sure as to the time exactly, 
bat abont twenty or twenty-five minutes— I cannot be sure, it might not be so much— the 
dog iras perfectly well. There were two rabbits on the table which were about also to be 
salijeoted tothe operation, and the dog, when the chain was sufficientiy relaxed to enable 
bam to do so, showed all the indications which a dog naturally does to get at the rabbits ; 
he was pulling at his chain, and was smelling and pawing and taking an interest in the 
rabbiU; suddenly it fell down on its side, audits legs were stretched out in a most 
violent way. It panted, and then it remained for some time— two or three minutes — 
qniet, occasionally a little jerking, but generally quiet. It recovered again for a time, 
got up and looked at the rabbits, but was dizzy, seemed afraid to move; ami, if you 
touched it, shuddered and twitched, to use Miss Elizabeth Mills's description ; seemed 
to be aftr^d, and after another moment down it went again. It got up again, ami down 
it went again, and at last it had a tremendous struggle, and it died. That is what Dr. 
Christison means by this description ; it would be true if the dose had been a strong 
one. If the dose had not been sufllcient to kill the dog, it would probably be a longer 
thne-^t least, I suppose so— in producing its effect, and the interval between the 
paroxysms, as stated by Dr. Taylor and Dr. Christison, would get less and less, until at 
hst the animal would recover. If the dose is strong enough to kill, the intenal between 
the paroxysms is shorter, till at last the violent one comes which destroys lifo ; the eyes 
are fixed, and there it lies, and just before its death— and I thought it was dead, but I 
was told immediately before its death— just before it dies, the limbs beconie as supple 
and as free as it is possible to conceive the limbs of an animal to be ; whichevi-r way 
yon phiced them after the animal is quite dead, if you place them in any foi-ni, «ie 
Ufor mortis eomes on, and they remain in the position in wVx\cVi ^onj. ^Vxwisi vViWi, \yt. 
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Christison says they assume rigidity. I saw this operation performed, and also on the 
two rabbits, and their symptoms were substantially the same, and their limbs in both 
cases were quite as flaccid immediately on death. The animals during the time of the 
intervals between the paroxysms were exceedingly touchy, and seemed afraid of being 
touched at all ; if yon were to touch them, the^ would shrink away. It was more so in 
the dog; it was in fact a sort of shudder — ^that is what Dr. Christison means. 

Now, gentlemen, without going through the whole of these details, I will state to yon 
my reasons for saying, on the authorities and from my study of the books of those two 
gentlemen, that ac(^rding to their principles this cannot have been strychnia poison. 
Now, I object to the theory of its being strychnia pobon, first, on this ground, that no 
ease can be found in the books, in which the patient while the paroxysm lasted has had 
so much command over the muscles of animal life and voluntary motion as Mr. Cook had 
on the Monday and Tuesday nights. You heard that Mr. Cook was sitting up in lus bed, 
that Mr. Cook was beating the bed-clothes, that Mr. Cook was talking and crying out 
for Palmer, and to have the remedy ^ven to him ; that Mr. Cook, so fjEU* from beinff 
liraid of people touching him, asked to have his neck rubbed, and it was rubbed. 
There is not a single instance in the books of Dr. Taylor, or in the books of Dr. Christi- 
son, or any other books of any medical man describing the symptoms of the strychnia 
poison, in which the well-known symptoms the mallensio took place — not one, and it is 
inconsistent with their description, and what I tell you will be the proof -Dr. Letheby 
will give of the experiment that I saw, and of many others he has performed. The animal 
has not the power to do it, it is fixed in that way, there is nothing like it in any of ibea 
own books ; wherefore, I submit to you on that part of the case — I will not weary yon 
by reading their .books, because they very frankly stated when I asked them — ^I do not 
know that I should use a hard term, because they think proper to believe in their theory 
and are desirous of promoting it ; but I cannot but think — and I shall not be understood as 
saying that they would state deliberately what they believed to be untrue — but I cannot 
help Slinking, as I said before, that they are fogging this theory to death. 

I will go to the next point on the ground of which I say this is not strychnia poiiott. 
I say there is no authentic case of tetanus by strychnia in which the paroxysms were 
delayed so long after ingestion of the poison as in this case ; no authority and no 
authentic report, by which I mean no case recorded in any work of authority, even 
an authority less than the authority of these two honourable and respectable gentlemen, 
can be found in which the paroxysms have been delayed so long a time after the 
ingestion of the poison as in this case. I will refer, however, to their own statements, 
knowing that they are here. — (2%e learned Serjeant read an extract from Dr, Taylor^ 8 book,}— 
There was one case to which his attention was called, it was not a fiatal one, but it 
^t better, and still he says the symptoms were those which he described, and thought 
It was too late to get the poison out of the stomach, as iu half an hour it had got into 
the circulation : what can be more clear ? it is a broad distinguishing feature in the 
strychnia. The interval which took place between the ingestion of the poison in Mr. 
Cook's case, and the time when the paroxysm commenced, was much too long, three 
times too long, to indicate the effect of poison by strychnia. It cannot be pretended it 
was a similar case, if the symptoms are properly described, as I will presently call your 



attention to them, by Elizabeth Mills in her statement in this court. Now, gentletten, 
thirdly I submit, and I will prove, that there is no case in which recovery from a pararan 
of strychnia poison has been so rapid as in Cook's case on Monday night, or in lAaA 



a patient has enjo;^ed so long an interval of repose or exemption from its symptom after 
they had once set iu. It is a very remarkable feature, if it be true — if I am right in 
saying that there is no case in which recovery has been so rapid as in Mr. Cook's case on 
Monday ni^ht, followed by so long an interval of relief from the paroxysm. In fiict, in 
this case of Mr. Cook's, on the theory of the Crown, it would not have come on again if a 
second dose had not been given. There was an end of it when Elizabeth Mills left Palmer 
sleeping b]^ the side of his friend in the arm-chair. How easy it would have been fat 
him then, if he had been disposed, when Elizabeth Mills had gone to bed and had retired 
to her room, to have called out to her that Mr. Cook was in another fit, and to have 
killed him, almost without suspicion on the part of anybody. Now let ua see what 
Dr. Taylor says. — (The learned Serjeant read a passage from Dr. Taylor* s hook which hot 
before been referred to.) — That is what Dr. Christison tells us in general terms, that these 
convulsions are succeeded by intervals of oUm, during which the senses are unnaturally 
and unusually acute ; another fit then begins, it subsides, and is succeeded by another 
and another, till at length a fit takes place more violent than any before it, and thfi 
animal dies suffocated. Here, I submit to you, is a (Hstinction between the case at 
Mr. Cook and that which these gentlemen state to be the distinguishing feature — in that 
there is no recwrettoe. — (The Icjurned Serjeant read apass-jge from Dr.Chrittiaon'a hookjy^ 
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Is that the cue of Mr. Cook ? Is it invariable ? How can thej, not finding the poisoft 
at all, and the features differing altogether from the description in their own books,. 
bewillmg to fove evidence tending to conclusions that Mr. Cook died by strychnia poison. 
administered by the prisoner at the bar ? 

Now I will come to another feature of the disease, the post-mortem symptoms of the 
disease. I am told, and it certainly was so in the case of the animals I saw killed, and 
I saw three animals killed, of which I have spoken to yon, and Dr. Letheby was good 
enough to have dug up from his garden a rabbit which had been killed by strychnia,. 
and to open it before me, to examine the heart, and the heart was full ; the heart of the 
dog was quite full, and the hearts of the two rabbits which I saw killed were quite &11 — 
as full as they could possibly be. Now I am told, but it is a matter for you, by 
the gentlemen whom I will call, who have not been afraid of dogs, and who have 
foond means of giving them the poison ^thout losing any portion of their fingers, and 
who have also treated rabbits and I believe some other animals in the same way — cats 
and foxes, and many kinds of animals — I am told that the result of an enormous pro- 
portion of soch examinations has been, and, if properly conducted, of all of them, that 
the heart is fUI on the right side invariably. I am told if they do the thing clumsily 
they may get an empty heart — ^that is, if they open the head first and cut through some 
of the large arteries of the head or the throat, the head, in the act of the operation,, 
lying back^ the blood from the heart will escape, and, by its mere gravitation, will rush 
towards the vessels of the head. That has been one of the things they did not go into. 
If they had killed more rabbits they would have known more about it; and not having 
choien to extend their experience — I am not now alluding to Dr. Christison, because 
he tried a wild boar, and that is as much as any man can be expected to do — but not 
vishing' to extend their experience of domestic animals, they have not had the same 
opportunities of forming an opinion as operators more ruthless, if you please, but greater 
lovers of science, and more anxious to make the inferior animals, at some little un- 
pleasantness to themselves, conducive to the l)enefit of man and the improvement and 
extension of science ; and, 1 will say, for no cruel objects, but worthy objects, and no 
better proof can be given that they were good than this case, where it was for the 
purpose of endeavouring to save human life. We will prove to you that the heart of the 
loimal which was killed by str}'chnia poison is invariably full, and it stands to reason it 
would be so ; if.you kill an animal, and I hope, if you have a doubt about it, that some 
iQormng before the Court sits you will desire that a reasonable number of animals shall 
be brought into one of the yards of this building, and that you see them die by str^'chnia, 
and form an opinion for yourselves. 

Lord Cajipbell. — That cannot be. 

Mr. Serjeant Shce. — ^Now I have discussed what may be said for this purpose to Le 
the theory of the matter, but I have not yet met the strong point which will be made for 
the Crown on the evidence of Elizabeth Mills. I am, on all occasions, most i ehictant to 
attuk^ a witness examined on his or her oath, and particularly if she be in a humble 
condition. I am very reluctant to impute perjury to such a person, and I think a man 
who has been so long in the profession as I have been would, in most cases, be at his 
wifi end when he rushes at once to an assumption that a pei-son whose statement, after 
a considerable length of time, materially varied in the description of symptoms which 
J&edical witnesses have seen, that therefore the witness has necessarily, deliberately per- 
jured herself. The fact is, we know perfectly well, if a considerable lapse of time takes 
I^ between the time when the first story was told and the telling of the second story, 
and the intdligent persons who are anxious, for the purpose probably of ascertaining the 
Oiith, bat with a strong moral conviction of the guilt of the party charged, that such 
PoaoDS will go and talk to witnesses, and ask them, " Now you have seen so and so, was 
*^ anvthing of this kind ?" using expressions which they know to have been used in 
a ease of poison of the same kind which they suspect in the peculiar case under iuvesti- 
lation. ft may be that she adopts the vaiious suggestions that they make, and she 
pefioades herself she may tell it in court. That is either wicked peijur}-, or it is a 
<ieplocable weakness of mind and of memory, and a total absence of persistence in a 
strongly-formed opinion, which renders a person's evidence of the least possible real 
value, bat, at the same time, of the most fearful and most mischievous effect to the party 
accused. Let me point out to you what occurs to me to be the right opinion to be formed 
of the evidence of Elizabeth Mills. I submit to you in this case of life and death, or in 
any one case involving any question of real importance to liberty or to proi)erty, that 
foung woman's evidence cannot and would not be regarded in the oidinar^' administration 
if Justice, when on material points she has stated two different stories. A jurj- can i-eally 
^nUv betieve them, and in criminal cases the learned Judges are, without altogether 
ejeetug the evidence and withholding it from the jury, in \Yve Yiabvt. oC \ka\A\s^% w&. 
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to the jarv the discrepaBcies betweeen the statements giyen at different timet, and etcyhig 
that under all the circomstances of the case it would not be safe to rehr on the testimonj 
in the last instance, if it ^aSer fix>m, and probably is more strong^ adTeree to, the partr 
accused tlian the statements made when the impression was fresh in the witness s mind. 
It cannot be said in this case that Elizabeth Mills was not fulfy and fairly examined. I 
submit to you, with great deference to the Attorney-General, that he really made a fake 
point, andl think it is unfortunate for the Crown that point was made, in attadung the 
coroner, Mr. Ward. 

Now, gentlemen, just place yourseWes for a moment in the position of Mr. Coroner 
Ward, and, to enable you the better so to do, just recollect what has passed in the oonne 
of this very trial. How many questions have been put by my learned friends, and I do 
not like to say how many by myself, how many by us all hare been put, on aeooont of 
which it has been found necessary for the oppesing counsel to interpose, and to ask the 
learned Judges whether the question is a proper one or not. The truth is, oar mles are 
strict, but they are found most beneficial, and they exclude from the minds of tlie jury 
that sort of loose and general information which is the mere result, particulariy in 
country towns, of pothouse talk and mai'ket gossip, instead of being evidence cf actnl 
fetcts, seen by the eyes and deposed to on tli^ oath of the witnesses. Just look at die 
position of Mr. Coroner Ward, at the Talbot Arms, in a large room just under the bed- 
zoom in which poor Cook died ; a crowd of excited villagers and people in the nxMB, afl 
fioll of suspicions incited by the inquiries instituted by the Prince of Wales limaruioe 
Office and Inspectors Field and Simpson, and all impressed with the idea that whaterer 
the doctor that has come from London, that whatever Dr. Alfred Swayne Taylor mjt 
must be true ; if he says it is poison, poison it is. The whole town is in a sort of upoar 
of alarm and excitement. Jurymen (who, like you, have never been in the habit of 
attending frequently the administration of justice under the control of the leaned 
Judges) think that any question that occnre to them is to be put. *' Did yon not hear flo 
and so ? Did not somebody tell you that scmiebody had said such and such thing?" I 
mention that just to thow the dimrence between the mode in which we proceed, luid die 
course adopted in other countries. There was a celebrated trial, which took place aaay 
▼ears ago, in which I remember I took a great interest, of the trial of the ministen or 
King Charles the Tenth. Upon that occasion a witness was called to prove that he htd 
read all the pamphlets which had been published on the subject, and he came to state 
what the resalt of those pamphlets was in his mind. It is true that was at a revolutioBny 
time, but it shows to what an extent the introduction of a loose system of onestiomBff 
would lead. I do not say that Dr. Taylor would have wished to put any quesnoas wlnca 
would not be right questions to put, but it would be so £uhioned by die conmer as to 
assume the legal and regular form, though perhaps it was not the exact qnestioB or in 
the exact wonU which were originally used. He was accompanied by a gentknan who 
holds a hi^h reputation as a conveyancer, but we know how veiy little tlieae gea ~ 
pay attention to the mode of examining witnesses. The poor coroner, vho I 
stand is a good law^-er and a most respectable man, — 

The Attorney-General. — You must not say that 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — I am aware you have ssud the contrary. It comes Id noduog 
either way. We had him attacked ; and, not knowing him myself, perhaps I oo^ not 
to speak as to his respectability personally. But, you know, it is odd if coroiwn are not 
CD the whole respectable. They are not appointed at random ; they are genenUy vrofei- 
sional men, frequently lawyers — ^in fiict, generally lawyers ; and, firom my instmetiOBi, I 
understood he was a person competent to conduct such an inquiry as this ; but Dr. Ti^kr 
was asked by the Attorney-General, ^ Why did you not say so aiMl so to the coroner?* 
and the answer was, he did not put questions which enabled him to form an opinioi: 
but I think it arose rather ttom a want of knowledge than intention. Of course it wosli 
not be likely that the coroner could know the questions that would be important for Dr. 
Taylor to nave put ; but when they were suggested, it does not appear that he did Ml 
put them. He was quite right in not putting questions merely to gratify an in qiu s ili f i 
Juryman, which was not a legal question or a proper question. While we do oar best 11 
a:?md falling into errors of that kind, we are constandy coming, and very deservedly H^ 
imder the rebuke of the learned Judges, and told to rememlxn' the rules — ** jim know bellBi^ 
or you ought to know better, than to be putting questions not properlv leaaL" Those HS 
not the words exactly, but that is the effect of them. They complam that that may aceoot 
for certain discrepancies in her evidence before the coroner; her evidenoe before yM.! 
say, makes her evidenoe such that you cannot rely upNon her testiaKmy— that it is mfm 
nble yoo should. Now, observe that since the first time that she gave her evidcBee ^ 
Am liad rhe means of knowing what the case of the Crown is. She has had die mens rf 
kaowing-^I do not »eu to say die has be«a tatoNd by the Croiwii-4t would ha a pm 
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in justice to say so ; and I know if my learned friend thought that had been done, he would 
nqt have called her— or by any of the gentlemen who act for the Crown ; but since she 
was examined at Rugeley, she has had the means of knowing, by interviews she has 
had with different people, that the case of the Crown is, that Palmer, having first pie« 
pared the body of Cook for deadly poison by the poison of antimony, afterwards de- 
matched him inth the deadly poison of strychnia. She has learned that their case is, 
that there was an administration of something whidi did eventually kill him, that is, 
antimony, but which had the effect of producing retching, and nausea, and irritation of 
tbe stomach, which is attributed, accordmg to the hypothesis of the Crown, to the deli- 
berate, persevering intention of the prisoner at the bar to reduce him bit by bit — making 
liim reject everything off hJB stomach, so that when once the ingestion of the poison 
occurred he was oerlMuly dead ; that is the case. In her first evidence before the coroner 
she was asked whether she had tasted the broth ; and she said that she, had tasted the 
broth, and thought it very good ; she did not say a single wcMrd about any ill effects that 
luroth had produced upon her — not a single word. She has since learned it is part of the 
case f<» the Crown, or of those out of whose hands the Crown has taken this prosecutioa 
— ^in fact, the theory of Dr. Taylor — ^that all this retching and vomiting was the result of 
a constant dosing with antimonial poison, in order to prepare him for an utter inability to 
resist the fiital dose of strychnia which it was intended to give him. Accordingly, when 
she is examined here, fitting her evidence to the case, and probably after having been 
aaked many times whether she had not bden sick on some ijunday or another, me has 
persuaded herself^ if she has not been persuaded — ^I do not wish to use the word snbomed 
— ^that her siduiess on some Sunday afternoon took place on the Sundaj afternoon that 
brotli was sent, and was caused by her having taken two spoonfuls of it She did not 
•ay so in the first instance before the coroner, but that <* she tasted it, and it was very 
good." I ask you to consider for a moment whether it is not to the last decree improbable 
that a man like Palmer — a shrewd, intelligent, clever man — would expose himself to 
auch a chanee of detection as the sending of poisoned broth made at the Albion to the 
Talbot Arms, at the imminent risk of its finding its way to the kitchen, where, sune as fiite, 
the cooJf. woukl taste it. Can you ooncei?e a cook not tasting broth made by anotibier co(^ 
and sent over as particularly good ? I submit to you it was such a risk as no man in his 
-senses oould by any possibility run. A cock is, in the nature of the thing, a taster ; she 
tastes everything ; she doss not know, of course, if it be her own making, whether it is 
good until she tastes it ; she gets the habit of tasting : and as sure as Palmer sent the 
broth to the Talbot Arms, and any part of it reached the kitchen, so sure, if it contained 
antimony, would the oook beiU. Is it credible ? I submit to you, it is not credible ; and 
when you find she did not say a word about it in the first instance, and that an ample 
opportunity was afforded for her so to do in the way I have described, I submit you cannot 
rely upon ner evidence here, as it differs with her evidence before the coroner. Again, 
she said that on the Saturday Cook had coffee for breakfast about ei^ht o'clock. ** He ate 
nothing, but he vomited directly he had swallowed it. Up to the time I had given him 
the coffee I had not seen Palmer." When she gave that evidence she was not aware it 
was part of the theory of the Crown that the traces of antimony (which Dr. Taylor says 
might have killed him) wene to be made to fit into the theory of the strychnia poison — 
that it was a gradual preparation, by vomiting, for strychnia. That chart of the country 
over which she was to travel had not been laid before her. She did not then know what 
at the time she came here she did know — that it was part of the case for the Crown. 

The Attomey-Greneral opened the case in that way distinctly, that that was the theory 
for the Crown; ** that Palmer had ordered some cofB^ for Cook on the Saturday morning; 
it' was brought up by the chambermaid, Elizabeth Mills, and given to Cook by Palmer, 
-who had an opportunity of tampering with it before giving it to Cook." That was the 
statement which the Attomey-Genend was instructed to make. There is all the difference 
between her first statement, that up to the time she had given the coffee to Cook she had 
iiot seen Palmer, and the statement that she ^;ave the coffee to Palmer for Cook, and 
that Palmer had an opportunity of tampering with it The young woman would not go 
so fhr as that, but she went to this extent: '* Palmer came over at 8 o'clock — ordered a 
cup of coffee for Cook — ^I gave it to Cook — I believe Palmer was in the bed-room — I put 
it into Mr. Cook's hands but I did not see him drink it— I observed afterwards the coffee 
had been vomited." The statement ^us made by her before you was not so strong as 
that of the Attorney-General, but, on the other hand, it was a great deal stronger than 
the statement she made before the Coroner, because according to her story then Palmer 
had not an opportani^ of dealing with it — she ** did not see Palmer up to the time she 
had given him the co&e." From the statement whioh she made here you might suppose 
that Palmer, if hs hid chosen, might have got the ootSte from Cook— but that is in the 
last degree improbaUs— and have done what he wasted to do with it; fimr she says^ 
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<< Palmer came over at 8 o'clock and ordered a cup of coffee, and that when it was made 
she took the coffee np into the bed-room and gave it into Cook'g hands (she believed 
Palmer was there), bat she did not see him drink it, and afterwards she observed the 
coffee had been vomited." These two statements, the one before the Coroner and the 
other before you, are essential Iv differeqt, and the difference between them consists m 
this : that the last one supports the theory now set op on the part of the Crown, while the 
first one is totally inconsistent with it Can you rely on a woman who has altered her 
testimony to soch an extent ? Bat that is not all ; the case for the Crown is, that Cook 
was reluctant to take the pills which were given to him, and that he expressed a reluctance 
which Palmer of his own head overml^, and that Palmer knew that Cook was angiy 
with him, or at all events displeased with him, for forcing him to take the pills. In the 
first statement of Elizabeth Mills before the Coroner she said Cod& said it was ^ the pilb 
that made him ill, and that be had taken the pills about half-past 10." When she came 
here she swore that Cook said " thepiUs which Palmer gate him at half -past 10 made him 
t///' thereby, you see, fixing the fact that Palmer nve him the pills, and fixing the tiiBe 
at which Palmer gave them to him, she having had an opportunity of learning that the 
later the pills were g^ven the more favourable it would be to the suspicion that death 
had been occasioned by this poison. Before the Coroner she did not say that Palmer wai 
in Cook's bedroom between 9 and 10 o'clock on the Monday night, but she did when she 
was here. You will see that makes him more about the bedside of Cook, having more 
opportunity of dealing with the pills. By these variances from her first statement she 
snows the animus which now, for some reason or other, actuates her. Perhaps it hat 
been the result of the persuasion that Palmer was the murderer of Mr. Cook, as Vr. 
Alfred Swayne Taylor swore he is, and of her horror of so great a crime; that g^es it 
the just charitable construction ; still, I say, she is not to be relied upon. But how veiy 
easily persons in that condition of life, not intending it probably in the first instance, make 
a mistake, and how well we know it to be the misfortune, or probably the punishment, of 
all falsehood, when once told it is next to impossible to retract it ! Once tell a He and yw 
cannot, without great humiliation and loss of character, draw back ; once commit yov- 
self to falsehood and you are false for ever, or dishonoured. When a yonng woman hsf 
been induced to vary her statement in a materilil particular, knowing she is wanted fat 
an important object, the pursuit of strongly suspected guilt with the extreme rigour of 
the law, and that scientific persons believed the prisoner to be ^:uilty and were anxioiis lo 
bring his guilt home to him, she may have feared to incur their displeasure, and havbtf 
once told a falsehood lacked the moral courage to set herself right. I have mentkned 
the particulars in which her statements vary, but these are nothing to the important pi^ 
ticulars to which I will now call your attention. I impeach her testimony on the grow 
that she adopted here a manner and a gesticulation in describing the symptoms mder 
which Cook laboured which, if true, would have exhibited itself at the inquest, sad 
would have at once attracte^l the attention of Dr. Taylor. The contortions into wUeh 
she put her hands, and her neck, and her mouth, before you, could not by any possibility 
have escaped the attention of Dr. Taylor. If anything like it took place there it wosM 
have been observed by him, and questions would have been put to reduce, so to speak, 
those gesticulations into verbal expressions, that they might be recorded in the depoa- 
tions. But that is not all. I am told, and you will have an opportunity of hearing it 
from Mr. Nunneley, Dr. Letheby, Dr. Robinson, and other eminent medical men, that 
the description of the symptoms which she described to you is inconsistent with any 
known disease — that they were grouped by her in a manner so extraordinary as to be 
quite inconsistent with strychnia tetanus. 

Let me call your attention to this part of the evidence. You are aware that in iht 
months of Febniary (the last week of FebruaryJ) and March, a very frightful case f£ 
strychnia occurred at Leeds. It was a case in which a person, having constant aeccsitP 
the bedside of the patient, was supposed to have administered repeated small doses if 
strychnia so as not at once to strike her down, but gradually to destroy her ; and All 
after having kept her in a state of irritation for a lengthened period, at last consnnunaisl 
the work and killed her. That was the case. It appeared in all the newspapers. Til 
nnrse who attended the patient and the medical gentlemen spoke of symptoms wUA 
she exhibited from the 24th or 25ih of February to the 1st of March, and they deseribci 
it in this way -.—She had " prickings " and " twitchings " in the legs, coming on witboil 
any violent paroxysms or spasms, and was alarmed at the thought even of being XaoAtk 
by anybody in the intervals of the spasms which occunvd from time to time. Now fcl 
me call your attention to the evidence before you of Elizabeth Mills, ^tie says, ''■i 
said, '/ cannot lie dotrn;* his bodv and neck were moving and jerking; he vorii 
throw himself up, jumping and jerking all over his body all the time; he asked neli 
mb bJM bands; I noticed him to 'twitch' while I was nibbing his hands." (fft 
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hatmi Berjeani read a portion of the evidence,) Now I submit to you that some of these 
cgpriMJoni, partieiilarlj the twitching, are ver^ remarkable; and it may well have been 
tbat, this oMe ooming before the public and exciting no little degree of attention, although 
BOC^ to the Mime extent as these Kugeley cases, persons who luid been in the habit of 
going to lee her and conversing with her may have been asking her questions about this 
OiM, of whioh she admitted she had heard, *' Did you observe in Cook any such sym- 
pCOBi u theie?" her attention being called to them in such a way as to induce her to 
iber the statement made by her at the inquest. You cannot indeed account, as I submit 
to yon, te so remarkable a difference between the first and second statements, without 
fapponng something of that kind. Now, is it improbable tliat that did take place ? From 
the time she left the Talbot Arms till she came here, she seems to have been a person of 
▼Cfy rmuu^able importance. She went to Dolly's, and Mr. Stevens visited her six or 
■even times. Why did he visit her ? What for ? Mr. Stevens is un<|uestionably — and 
if under proper self-restraint, no one can blame him for it — ^very indignant at what he 
liBHi to have been the foul play of Palmer with Cook. He is not in the same condition 
flf lile as Elixabeth Mills. Why should he have gone to visit her six or seven times, con- 
Tsrnng with her in a private room ? She says, " He only came to see whether I likeid the 
plioe ,- ae called to inquire after m v health." Gardiner also, his attorney, saw her once, but 
only asked hor how she was, and they talked about other things. She said she gave the 
hit aothentic account of her evidence to a man she did not know — ^whom she had never 
Mn befisre: and when I found out, after much questioning, tliat Mr. Stevens was with 
Urn, and ssked her why she had not told me so, her answer was, '< Because you never 
Mked me." That raised a laugh, and she enjoyed her triumph. All this looks like 
bsring been tutored. I do not say that it was done with a deliberate intention of making 
Wny what was &]se, but it was done with the deliberate intention of trying if they 
wold not stimulate her memory to recollect a new version of the facts. They had a 
tight to go there and take her evidence, but that was all. ' Instead of that, Mr. Hatton, 
the pciiee oflkeer, had been there a few times ; several other persons whose names were 
lot mentioned iMd been there, but Mr. Stevens had been there a number of times. I 
■bmit to yon therefore, on this part of the case, that you cannot rely on what she has 
been stating. You will remember also certain questions which I put to her, and whioh 
verenot answered qtute as tliey should have been. There is a great difference between 
the weight given to the evidence of a woman of goo<l character and a woman of another 
Und; and it is right to ascertain what the mode of life of a witness is. I do not very 
Meh blame a person who sees the drift of such questions for being on her auard ; but 
vhen she told me that since she left tlie I'albot Arms she had been staying with friends, 
iod I asked her who they were, she told me, " Friends are friends;" and was very re- 
Inetsnt to tell me anything about them. I put it to you that you cannot, witli any 
^iegree of sitisfaQtion, rely on the evidence of the. young woman ; and you will learn 
that the conftasion and the variety of the symptoms shu has put together, taking them 
ptrtlv ftom her depositions and partly fi-oni this new version, have made the case which 
ihe described not only not a case of tetanus, but not of any known disease. 

Before I leave this part of the evidence, I wish to make one or two observations 

r features in it, which perhaps may not be altogether unworthy of your at- 

I want to show you how various in minor matters may be the testimony of 

who do not mean to state what is false. She stated that Mr. Palmer was 

Nut fbr, and said on coming into the room, ** I do not think I ever dressed so fast in 

Ay life ;" and this it was suggested showed lie had never been to bed, but was waiting 

Ip for the commencement of the paroxysms. Now, Elixabetli Mills, on her cross- 

oimination, after a deal of pressing on my part, said he came in a plaid dressing- 

fnrn, and she could not recollect anything that had the appearance of a day-shirt 

(boot his neck, or any appearance of his having remained out of bed. On the 

*ther hand, there was a young woman, Lavinia lianies, who sa>s that she is positive 

ttst he came dressed in a black coat. They get talking about it, and they fancy 

tfter a time that what they have said themselves, or what other people have said, is 

& truth; the real original image in tlic minds of the pavues gets confused, perhaps 

altogether obliterated, and they come at last to tell you a story very difi'erent from 

the thing they originally saw. 1 will merely add that Miss Mills was examined tJiree 

(imes before the coroner, and if there was anything incorrect in the manner in which 

hs oondncted himself, the Crown ought to have hud him here to explain it. And on 

■a occasion of this sort it is right, 1 think, that he should have an opportunity of 

isfsiding himself. They could have called him, and examined and cross-examined 

IUB« just as if he had been an adverse witness ; but to disparage tiie manner in 

irUeh his official duties have been discharged by the evidence of a person like £lliza- 

beth MiUsy ia a eonne which it seems to me ought not to have been pursued. Now^ 
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on this part of the case, I have this ohservation to make ; the illness of the Sanday 
night appears to have been a very remarkable occursence. It cune oat in the coone 
of the examinatioD, as a facrt spoken to by himself, and 'it will be lor yoa to judge, 
after you have heard the evidence of the medical gentlemen, whether the periodicity of 
the attacks does not militate against the theory of death by strychnia poison. The 
illness of Cook takes place three nights mnning, exactly at the same time, or if not 
exactly at the same time, very nearly. I find that is a symptom of very frequent 
oeoorrence, that abont the same hour of the night, or of the week, or of the month, and 
very often after tht^ patient has got to bed, the thing occnrs. It is about the same hoar ia 
this case of Mr. Cook's. 

On this part of the case, the (Question whether the symptoms were such as are oob- 
sistent with the theory of strychnia poison, and inconsistent with the theory of deatk 
from other and natural causes, I have only now iiirther to state what I intend to 
prove. I will not go through in detail what will be better stated by the geDtiemea 
who will be called ; but I shall call a number of most respectable physicians, sureeons, and 
general practitioners, having extensive experience in our large cities, who afi so^port 
« the view I have to submit to yon, and which they have suggested to me as the pro- 
bsfble one — that these fits of Mr. Cook were not tetanus, but violent ooDvnlaioni» tke 
result of the weak habit of his body, which had been increased by his mode of tife, 
by at least a sufficient amount of disease to render violent mineral poisons in his 
opinion, and in the opinion of those he consulted, necessary medicines, whick woald 
lead to ulceration of the tonsils, difficulty in swallowing, and a state of things which, 
aceording to Dr. Savage, would have continued for a considerable time, if he had not 
had influence enough to stay it, by inducing Cook to abandon the coane of f^xjut 
idiich he had been taking. Through the whole course uf that time his constitotisa 
would be affected. I will show yon that such fits have frequently ooenrred aader 
strong mental excitement, brought on by various causes, such as excess in catisg md 
drinking, attacks of gout or dyspepsia, retching and vomiting, violent mental cmotisBi 
of any kind, the patient being thrown into convulsions of the voluntary moielet, ei- 
hibiting tetanic or tetaniform contortions, in the midst of which he dies ai^y^ated 
or exhausted, his body after death exhibiting no traces whatever of the diieate. la 
addition to that, I will call many gentlemen befbre you who will npeak to their ex- 
periments on animals, and who will be ready, if my Lord thinks it right, to sbmr 
you the experiments, that you may judge for yourselves. They will apeak alM to 
Ihe mode of detecting in bodies the most putrescent the presence of strychnia. Agnft- 
ing with Orfila, the highest authority on this branch of science, they say tibey can find 
it, and be sure of it — if it has been administered, and been the cause of death— ia 
Hie dead body for months after life became extinct. Having now done with this psit 
of the case, I will proceed to the last jnatter to which I propose to call your attention. 

I propose now to discuss the question whether the circumstantial evidence agaiiit 
Palmer be such as to be inexplicable on the supposition of his innocence, and if 1 shov 
you on the broad and salient features of the evidence that it is not (you will not et^etl 
me to go into the more minute details), and I have succeeded in satisfying yon on any 
oonsiderable portion of the points to which I have directed your attention, and if tfte 
evidence comes up to what I have been instructed to say it will, you will be too happy, 
recollecting that yon are the country in the language of the law — ^that the eoontiT ooC 
of doors, in a case of crime, of life and death, is uninformed, without the opportunty ef 
hearing the witnesses examined or cross-examined on their oaths — ^you are to ' 
between the Crown and the Queen's subject — 

Lord Campbell. — In the language of the law it is, " which country you are.' 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — Jnst so, my Lord. The prisoner puts himsdf upon the < 
** which country you are," and for it responrible before the world. Every woid of _ 
evidence will be carried to all the ends and comers of the earth, and it will ramain tali 
seen whether this great country of EIngland, in a paroxjrsm or convulsion of pr^ofieik 
oreated by the rashness of one scientific man who had no knowledge of his own abort 
tiie matter, has made up its mind to sacrifice the life of a fellow-creature nnder eiiciM* 
•tances which would expose any .person who has ever been present at deathbed eoBf^ ^ 
lions liable to the same charge. *' 

I say the circumstantial evidence in this case is not such as to iustify yon in 
to a conclusion of the guilt of the prisoner. I will endeavour in this part of the 

sion to address myself to those portions of the case which seem at the first biush <tf , ^ 

and on judicial consideration of them, to require notice. I will not avoid anythiw Art \ 

b difficult or that may seem to yon difficult, so that when I sit down you will aeettitll | 

jhave discussed this ^reat argument fully and fhirly in every branch of it, and ask } 

Mfves what groand is there lor any ver^Ofit Vmt tL verdiot of ** Not Gnlty"? I 
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KToM Dotiiing, flBid |nx>eeed at once to one of the most salient points. I 'will pass over, 
ftller sn intniuitkaL that was made f^om the Bench, the point about pushing the man act 
tiw inqoest, or the accident of a slit in thecoYcring of the jar, which, sharp instruments 
btiag ued by Ha operators, may easily have occurred, or the putting it in a furdier 
BOVBer of the roein, from which there was no possibility of its bemg removed. I do not 
bdiflYe fliat uiy such circumstances as these would induce you to come to a conclusion 
ignnAt the ^prisoner. 

Lofd Caxpbbll.^— No member of the Court, I think, has intimated any opinion as 
to the Cdier portions of the case ; merely as to the pushing. 

Mr. Berjeant Shee, — ^I do not wish to suggest anything which is not strictly correct, 
and perhaps I ought not to use what was intimated from the Bench in any way, but 
imther anbniH, "where everybody perfectly well knew Palmer, any little apparent titofvei, 
10 to speak, during the course of the post-mortem, is not to be taken as an evidence of 
guilt. It was in leaning over, if at all, to observe an examination of considerable interest 
to all persons present, and I cannot conceive that anything of this kind can be taken 
into eonudenction. No serious complaint was made at the time. Mr. Devonshire said 
nothing was lost 1>y it. He said also the jar was removed to a corner of the room. It 
Vis not remoived ont of sight. It was in the broad daylight. It was impossible it could 
betsken away without observation. It would be absurd Smt Palmer should be suspected 
«f havinff done so with an improper object. This we know, that he was very reluctant 
to have uie^ff removed out of the possession of those bn whom he could rely — that is 
rerj tme. There were some persons who did not want to pay him 13,000/. There were 
tome nersons who had been doin^ all they could to undermine his character for a very 
coBsiaeraUe time, imputing to him the most wicked conduct respecting a near relation, 
vlndi Bonie of his own relations ever joined in, knowing that there were many persons 
it Rngdiqr nnch prejudiced against him, and it was in his judgment of the last im« 
portanoe llDitt anything which could be brought against him (and it was dear that this 

Krmortem, Innn the conduct of Stevens, was intended to found a charge against 
) should be kept in unsuspected custody, and that nobody should have an opportunity 
tf tuapering with it and its contents. When told that Dr. Harland is coming to make 
the post4nortem, he says, " I am glad of that, for there i^ no knowing who might haYO 
jhmeit; and it is a satisfaction that you, whom I do know, are comiue to superintend 
it" I say that was the conduct of a respectable man, who knows that his conduct would 
tear inYestigation if it were properly conducted. But we know also that in a town like 
Rogeley tiiere were a great many serious people, who could not approve of his habita of 
Hfe, to whom his running about to races would not much recommend him, and who 
he has reason to know would not very much regret any injury which might happen to him. 
IslberB sqy other part of his conduct connected with the post-mortem which requires 
etplanation^ When the jar was going to be sent to town, he objects to its going to 
mre's. He had some reason for that. He had an assistant in his service who had been 
b the serrioe of Frere. We know the jealousies that exist in country towns between 
ftofesBional men. We will not do Mr. Frere the injustice to suppose he would do so 
treat a wrong to Palmer as might result from tampering with the contents of the jar; 
bat sdn it was right to be cautious, and Palmer told Dr. Harland, ** I want you to take 
it with yon to Stafford, and not let it go to Frere's house.'' In these minor incidental 
otte r s his conduct appears to me perfectly consistent with innocence. Let me call 
^Bor attention to this more important matter, on which my learned friend in his instmc* 
pons was told to rely *. and accordingly he did, in the discharge of his duty, rely upott 
it^ I will call your attention to what has been stated by Myatt, the postboy. His 
CTidoiee WHS pressed into the case ; it could not well be excluded from it as an evidence 
tf emit. NoWy what did it amount to? Before I have done, under the general head of 
tuner's conduct, I will call your attention to what passed between him and Steven^ 
Ton will And the conduct and deportment of the latter were such as would make some 
ifeen almost kick him ; it was so very provoking, supposing Palmer was innocent. He dia* 
•embled with him — pretended to take his advice — cross-questioned him — changed his tone 
tiponhim — now speaking to him mildly, now in a voice of menace — threatened him with a 
^ost-mortem examination — and evidently did the whole thing hostilely to him, as if he 
bought something wrong had taken place, and it was his duty not only to protect the 
|pru|K!i ijj, but to see any person who had been guilty of foul play towards Cook brought 
to oon£gn punishment. Stevens, after poring over the remains of the dead man at the 
yost-mortem examination, was ready to leave Rugeley, and a fly was ordered for him 
nd his companion Mr. Boycott, in which they were to proceed with the jar to Stafford, 
^ I DT rail to London. Now, if there were anybody base enough, either in 

so igtft^A. «k Vv;^Lft^\i«ft* 



nppMt of a ikeotjf in support of a reputation — God forbid Ib^X I c\io^^ %M^%tRX^^\.N& 
tepRJndice of Vr. Taylor J — if there were anybody capaYAe oi 
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as tampering with the jar, it might easily be done ; and he was anxions to hare it kept 
by Dr. Harland and not committed to the castody of Stevens. His conduct to I^lmer 
had been vexatious and annoying in the last degree ; the fly was being got ready after 
Palmer, we may snppose, had dined ; and meeting the postboy Mjratt, he asked him, 
according to Myatt, whether he was going to drive Mr. Stevens to Stafford. **l told 
him," said Myatt, ** 1 was. He' asked me if I would upset them?" Now the word 
" them " was nrst used in this court to designate the jars. There was only <Hie jar at 
that time, so it could not be meant to apply to the jars ; if used at all, which I think 
Tery doubtful for the reason I tell you — at least in a bad sense — ^it must have been 
applied to Mr. Stevens and his companion. And now just see if the facts in this case 
which are undoubted do not give a reasonable colour to that. Palmer (though I will show 
Tou his conduct to Stevens was exemplary in every respect, by putting the dialogue 
between them before you without making any comment on it) must have felt outraged 
beyond all expression if— knowing himself to be innocent, that he had acted as a friend 
and brother to Cook, and had called his relations about him when he was ill — ^he fbund 
himself suspected of stealing a trumpery betting-book, which he knew was of no use to 
any one, and charged of playing falsely and foully with the life of Cook. He had great 
cause to be vexed and irritated with Stevens, and that he was so is plain from what he 
•aid to Dr. Harland : '* There was a queer old fellow,'* he said, ** who has been down 
making inquiries, who seemed to be suspicious of my having stolen the bettinf-book,. 
which everybody knows can be.of no earthly use to anybody.'' It shows that his mind 
was impressed with the idea that he was wronged. He may be supposed, commaning 
with himself, to say, '* He has ill-treated me ; he has encouraged suspicions which have 
been excited against me already, and which, if he persists in his course of bringing 
another charge against me in this matter, will probably render it impossible to get the 
money from the Insurance Company in time to rescue me from a position which may 
involve in ruin myself and some members of my family." That was evidently the 
tendency of what Stevens was about. He meets this postboy and asks him if he is to 
be ready to drive the fly to Stafl'ord ; the boy says, ** Yes, I am." He said, " if I would 
npKset them, there was a lO/.-note for me." He has been asked, "Had anything been 
said about the jars ?" 1 submit to you the true construction of the story, if it occurred 
at all, is, that being under a feeling of irritation against Stevens, and using strong 
expressions with regard to Stevens, hearing he was going to Stafford, he said, "1 
should not mind giving 10/. to upset him." He had been vexed at his conduct, and 
irritated by the perpetual suspicions and inquisitiveness which he had displayed, even 
when he went up with him like a friend to show him the corpse, uncovering it down ti> 
the thighs. Some previous suspicion must have existed in Stevens's mind ; but Palmer 
had no suspicion of this thought that he was guilty of so foul a crime as that which was 
imputed to him. If that evidence be throughout true, it is only true in the milder and 
innocent sense, and I have this reason for saying so. This man was in the service of 
the landlord of the Talbot Arms, and was always about the yard ; he was driving to and 
from the Talbot Arms every day of his life ; he must have been there on the day of 
the post-mortem examination ; he must ha^ve been a constant companion of the staUe- 
bovs and labourers about the yard ; and his observation must have been drawn to a 
thing so striking and remarkable as a post-mortem examination on account of a suspicioa 
of murder. He was not called before the coroner ; and nobody knew, at the time the 
inquest was held, that he had ever said anything which could be fairly taken in a sense 
which would make it evidence of a guilty mind in Palmer. But if he had sud that 
Palmer said ** I should not mind giving a 10/. -note to have him upset ; it is a hum- 
bugging concern," and in that manner, and with the feeling I have stated, it would not 
have excited any observation or suspicion, and no one would have summoned Myatt to 
the inquest. I submit that is the true version of this story. It is not to be supposed 1; 
that a medical man, knowing that he had given a large dose of strychnia, would suppose I 
that, by the accidental spilling of a jar, tlie liver and spleen ana some of the tissues i> 
continuing untouched, he could have escaped the detection of his guilt. 

Next I shall call your attention to the evidence of Charles Newton ; he is a person who 
has sworn before you that he saw Palmer at Mr. Salt's surgery at 9 o'clock on the Mond^F 
night, and that Palmer asked for three grains of strychnia ; that he weighed it, and gate 
it to him in a piece of paper ; that is the first part of what he swore before you and my n 
Lords. Now I should tell you how this case has been conducted. As soon as my learned t 
friend the Attorney-General, as counsel for the Crown, was made acquidnted with the it 
iUness of my learned friend Mr. Serjeant Wilkins, with his inability to conduct ti* ^ 
defence (and that I was to supply his place), he desired that every scrap of evidence o 
BgaiDst the prisoner should be forwarded to me, and to my learned friends near me ; aoi a 
MccordiDgJjr, as soon as he TeceiWed ibis e!\\d<&n.c;% oi ^^^Vsn., he forwarded it to me, vd 
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iTeoeived It on the day this comt met. I believe it was sent to me late on the previous 
night, kut I did not see it until the morning you were sworn ; so that this witness Newton 
dia net bring this matter that was in his knowledge of the fact of the purchase by Palmer 
at Mr. 'Salt's surgery at 9 o'clock on the Monday night of three grains of strychnia — ^he 
did not bring that to the knowled^ of the Crown until the night before this trial com- 
menced. Now be had been examined at the inquest, and he did not tell before the 
eoroner the rest of the story which he told when he was examined here. (^The learned 
Serjeant read the examination of Charles Newton.) He did not tell that to the coroner. All 
he told the coroner was, that he was present when Palmer bought some strychnia of 
Roberts on the Tuesday night in the shop of Mr. Hawkins ; he did not speak to the purchase 
of the strychnia on the Monday night; he knew that he was called to corroborate a state- 
ment which Roberts had made as to the presence of Palmer at the shop, and the pur- 
chasing of the strychnia on the Tuesday, yet he never said one word at that time either 
of the ^ct of Palmer having bought strychnia of him on the Monday night or of his 
having asked him what appearances, if a dog were killed by strychnine, would be 
•ezhil)ited on its post-mortem examination. A man who so conducts himself is utterly 
Hnworthy of credit. There is one honest, laudable motive in a court of justice, and that 
is to assist in the administration of the criminal law of the land. If any man had the 
least hesitation when in court, or to come into court and take the oath to depose to what 
he knew were the facts, we should not be safe against crime for a moment. But you 
eannot justify the fact of swearing away another man's life, except under a sense of duty, 
and for that object ; and if a man, knowing that he is to be sworn touching so grave a 
subject as that of murder, the first time he takes the oath omits a considerable portion of 
what he knows, and three weeks afterwards tells another portion, and at a further interval 
comes forward and tells more — enough, in his opinion, to drive the guilt home to the 
man who is accused — the witness, I say, who conducts himself in that manner ought not 
to be believed. The prisoner who is convicted upon the evidence of such a man as that is 
sacrificed by a jury. But there are other circumstances in that statement which render 
it in the last degree improbable. That Palmer should, once in a week, purchase 
strychnia in the town of Rugeley, is not to be wondered at. Strychnia is sold for many 
purposes, to kill dogs and vermin, and Palmer, as you may recollect, had often occasion to 
oomplain of the dogs from the slipping of the foals and the galloping of the mares. In 
the course of the evidence in this case it has been mentioned that strychnia was purchased 
by Palmer twice within the week, when the first time he had bought quite enough, and 
more, for the purpose imputed to him. But that a person should go arid buy strychnia 
twice in a week in a small country town, having bought enough for all purposes the first 
time — that he should go and buy more the next day at the shop of a rival tradesman, 
with whom he was on bad terms — is to the last degree improbable. Common sense 
revolts at it ; nobody can or ought to be believed who makes any such statements. Again, 
observe he had been to London on the Monday. In London there is no difficulty for a 
medical man to get anything of the sort which he may require. He has only to write it 
down in the technical way, so as to give evidence of a medical education, and it is given 
to him at once, without a word. He had been to London ; and again, if he could not get 
it there, he could get it at Stafford. Why should he get it at Rugeley ? that is the last 
flivLce that he would have gone to for it. It seems to me that it is equally impossible he 
eyer could have bought it for such a purpose as the purpose attributed to him, and that he 
would have been, if really guilty, so unwary as to allow the paper in which the strychnia 
kad been not to be found with the full quantity he had purchased in it ; he would not have 
been f'uch a fool as not to take care that the paper in which it was wrapped was full of 
strychnia before his house was searched, so as to make sure that it should be found that 
nothing should appear to have been used out of it, and that the exact quantity was in the 
paper. I submit, therefore, it cannot be believed — it is not credible. 

I am now in a condition to satisfy you that Palmer was undoubtedly in town, and that 
lie could not have been there at nine o'clock ; that he was in London at a quarter past 
three o'clock, and that he could not have been there by nine o'clock — the hours at which 
the trains start rendered it impossible. The thing is false— downright false. It is im- 

Eossible to have got to Rugeley before a quarter past ten, and we w3l account for what 
e did in a way tlmt will entirely satisfy you. He attended the post-mortem examination, 
and is it credible that a skilful medical man, who had studied at the London hospitals, 
would have gone to that dolt Newton to ask him as to what would be the effects of 
jtrychnia on a do^s stomach ? Is it credible that he should go to that stupid sort of fellow, 
who gave his evidence in that dogged, mulish, sullen manner, which often is indicative 
of something else besides the want of understanding, and that he would have gone and 
jtsked a chap like that, "What are the effects of strychnia?" and then, when he had 
been told, he would snap his fingers and say, " All right," It cjaxiiio\>ae!— ^^.^&^sIs^•«K^ 
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No one would believe it; and I submit to jou confidently that unlett there i* 
stronger evidence than that, it is evidence oa which you cannot rely for a BBomemt. To- 
show the animus of this Newton against Palmer, I will remind you of what he italied. 
Palmer said " ihaX vou will find that he has taken a ereat deal of mereury f you will find 
this ' fellow ' died from a diseased throat." When he is questioned ab^ut it mildly and 
quietly by my friend Mr. Grove as to what was the .exact term used, he answers, *' I da- 
not know whether he said poor or rich;" just as if it could be a question of thatkind^ 
What we wanted to know was, whether he had spoken of the poor dead man in a pitying 
way, or whether he had spoken of him as a disreputable person, unworthy of all eon- 
^deration. As to that part of the case I wiU say no more, and I will proceed to other 
matters, taking you back again to what occurred at Shrewsbury. 

The case for the Crown is, that as early as the 14th of November, at Shrewsbury, thft 
scheme— the plot — of poisoning commenced. That is the supposition of those from whoa, 
the case has been taken by the Crown. Now, it is suggested that on the night of Wednes* 
day, the 14th, Palmer dosed this man. Cook, with something that he put into his brandy,, 
and the witness Fisher told us that Cook told him so. If you remember the eady part 
of my address to you, I read a few words at the end of a letter from Cool^ to Fisher,, in 
which, after telling him it was of vast importance to him, as well as to Palmer, that 500L 
should be paid to Mr. Pratt, he adds in postscript " I am better." These words must have 
referred to liis illness at Shrewsbury. The letter relates to another matter, which is of 
great importance to him and to Palmer, and he does not seem to treat it as one having in 
Bis own miud a belief that Palmer had drugged him with polsoB for the purpose of de- 
stroying his health at Shrewsbury. Then again, on the evidence, what does Palmer say 
himself about what occurred at Shrewsbury ? He says, when it is mentioned, " Cook saya 
I have put something in his glass; I do not play such tricks with people:" taking it as 
if it had been never understood otherwise than as a loose expression of a man, perha^ not 
actually drunk— the evidence do<;s not go to that extent — though I think you wiUbeof 
opinion he was very nearly approaching to that condition. Palmer did not get to Shrews- 
bury on the Wednesday till after the dinner-hour at the Raven, and I do not think we have 
any distinct evidence how Cook passed that day at the Raven. But I shall be in a con- 
dition to prove that he went to the Unicorn,, where Saunders was; that he came there- 
pretty fiush ; that they heard of the vomiting and the sickness which Mrs. Brooks tdd ns- 
about. He was at the Unicorn with a lady and Saunders. Who the lady was I do not 
know, nor does it matter. There he drank for the benefit of mine host of the Unicom as> 
execrable brandy as it would be possible to get. Seven or eight glasses of brandy and. 
water did that young man "knock down" during the evening. The result was, nO' 
^ubt, that his inflamed syphilitic throat was in a dreadful state of actual ulceration and 
soreness. I could not help being a 4ittle amused by a version which I read son^ time agfr 
of this portion of the Shrewsbury plot. I will read it to you : — *' After indulging freely 
in the foreign wines of an English country town, 150 miles from London, the owner of- 
Pt>Iestar took to brandy and water to restore his British solidity. Tossing off his glats^ 
he complained that there was something in it, for it burned his throat. Perhaps those 
who have drunk strong brandy and water with similar haste may have experieaced tfae- 
same sensation ; perhaps also, like Mr. Cook, they may have vomited, afterwaxds. Ha- 
bolted his brandy and water down at Palmer's challenge, and bolted it up a^in when it 
encountered the cold champa^e. That night he was very drunk, and very s^ and v^ery 
ill. His dinner he cast up into a basin ; his money he deposited with hia friend Mr. 
Ishmael Fisher, a sporting wine-merchant, of Shoe-lane, Holborn. To this Mr. Ishmad: 
Fisher the owner of Polestar gave 700Z. to keep till next morning,, expressing his belief 
at the same time,, that Palmer had dosed him for the sake of the money. I£ such had 
been Palmer's intention, would he have left Cook at such a moment ? He neither followed 
him from t]ie room when his stomach rebelled, nor did he go near him all that ni^t» 
This neglect showed, indeed, how hollow was his friendship, but it proves his innocence; 
guilt would have been much more officious. Next morning Cook looked very ill, as men 
are apt to do after excessive vinous vomiting ; but his drunken suspicions of Palmer had 
evaporated with the fumes of the brandy, and they were again friends and brother 
sportsmen." 

I believe that is the true version of the matter, and that Cook beUeved it to be so. 
He breakfiisted with Palmer the next morning ; he was good friends with. Him the whole 
of the day, and went with him to Rugeley, and there remained on Palmer's invitation» 
In consequence of the letter which Pratt wrote on the Idth, and which Palmer got oa 
the 14th, in which they both had an interest. Cook wrote to Pratt to say that some- 
body would' call on him with 200^., and he wrote to Fisher to tell Fisher to do 8(K 
I^d anybody at that time believe that there was any intention to drag and poisoa 
this man? Does not the explanation that Mrs. Brookes gave, which, I must say ma 
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wly cred&ttbb to- her, the readiness with which she stated to me that her 
1 jliA not approve of her attending races, that it was disagreeable to him ; and the 
^if I may saj so, with which she answered. the question put to her by my learned- 
-" Are yoa intiznate with Palmer ?" by this other question, " What do you mean 
uto vita him ? I am friendly," seemed to me to entitle her to all due respect 
ten the, being called &r the Crown, tells you — '* That nig^t I heard in several 
aia of a great number of people who were purged and vomited ; there was a. 
ttffeetion of the kind amongst strangers visiting Shrewsbury on that occasion " — 
It to yoir.k was to the last degree improbable that anything of that kind occurred. 
die tenUer which she saw in Palmer's hand 1 cannot suggest any reason because 
t in my instructions, but it might probably be accounted ibr in this way : When he 
lek itoat Rugeley and found all the people indisposed, he would naturally look at 
«r to see if there was anything to account for its unwholesomeness. Mrs. Brookei- 
d that is the point to which 1 wish to call your attention, that he was in a passage 
chandelier; that the waiter pointed to him when he showed her up stairs; that 
e to her while holding up the glass to the light, and said, *' Wait a minute, and I 
ne to you." Nothing can be more natural than that ; and I submit to you it is: 
ble- to say that there is anything to justify a suspicion of poison in it. With 
to tiie money he gave to Fisher, 1 can suggest uo other reason than that, just 
leing siek* he gave his money to Fisher, feeling that it was coming upon him, and 
■ itomach was revolting at the liberties he had taken with it. He had the good 
9 pUwe his money, when he was still veiy sick, in the hands of Fisher, and he 
\T& vent to bed. It may have been that he had been guilty of excess in eating 
oking, and it was necessary to send for the doctor, who, when he came, wished to 
m nn emetic. The young man knew so well what to do that he said, ''Oh 1 1 can 
lyself sick without an emetic; 1 will put my tooth-brush dowu my throat; I can 
without your entietic.'' He took a pill when it was recommended to him and a 
iraoght, and the moment he laid his head on his pillow he was perfectly free from 
,rm, and he got up the next morning perfectly well. Gentlemen, that is really too 
us to be worthy of a moment's consideration. Now let us go to certain other 
, and more particularly to the conduct of the prisoner himself. I would just 
I that there was a person theix; of the name of Myatt in the room at the time they 
brand^r-and-water was drugged. Why was he not called ? The others came in 
Ebre going to bed, but Myutt had been there the whole evening, and was not a 
seidental visitor in the room. You will hear his version so far as it is necessary. 
■ve now got back to Kugeley, and then the history of the slow poisoning continues. 
id Palmer go back together, and probably they talk all the way about Pratt and 
ilBcnlties, and the way of getting out of them, and of the small way that the 
SB of Shrewsbury will go to effect the object. They both see ruin staring them in 
e aolcis the Prince of Wales Office can be forced to pay the money doe upon the 
if iaanrauce, and they can remain free from all suspicion of insolvency or mis* 
; in the mean time. When they get to Kugeley, by sending up the 200/. to Pratt, 
ovide for the temporary difficulty. They are on'friendly terms, Palmer making' 
>)ok's things, and prolxEibly both attaining their own objects, as it would appear 
Imer said directly Cook died that he had some interest in bills which were out- 
gp; and that might well have been, considering they were engaged in racing trans* 
; that they were joint owners of one horse ; that they had the same trainer, 
Sur each other at races, and that they were confederates and friends on the turf, 
■ort of relation to each other which gave thein a joint interest in the same 
la. Cook sat. at the table of Palmer on the Itith, and wrote up that night to 
Cook goes to bed late on that evening, well enough, not so drunk as to prevent 
ng the chambermaid to give him a longer candle, in order that he might read in 
ie seems to have had a little champagne, not so much as to have made him 
yet perhaps too much for a stomach weakened by the excess, if it was excess, at 
bury, or by the vomiting which was occasioned by the ilbiess there, and the hot 
rl^h he had taken. He gets up the next moniing poorly ; he eats nothing that 
ila enough for Mr. Bamford to be called in by Palmer, and Palmer is unremitting 
ittantion to him on that day and the Sunday following. 

V it 11 said that that very attentiveness is evidence of the prisoner's guilt. What, 
Hend here (Mr. Grove) says, what is a man to do? Here is a young fellow's 
IB very eonsiderable danger. Cook, having a joint interest in racing transactions 
imer, thinks it convenient to stop at Kugeley, where he has no friend but Palmer, 
e not flush of money, and Palmer has a house and an establiHhment on a moderate 
imediaitely opposite the inn in which Cook is staying. He is enabled to send 
Hoover aa can be got in a private house, not at hotel prices, but at a very triOin^ 
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expense. Living exactly opposite to the honse of Palmer, Cook woald have stayed in 
Palmer's house all day, no doubt, if he had been well enough. He was on a visit to 
Palmer, and he knew nobody there but Palmer. He was ailing ; and as it is very dull for 
a man who has no intellectual pursuits to be alone all day when out of health, Palmer 
goes over and talks to him, and attends to him, and gets him what comforts he can. That 
IS what a man would do to a friend ; it is precisely what a man would do. If he had not 
done it, but merely attended to him at night when he was taken ill on the Monday night, 
without visiting him during the day, it might have been said that he was neglectinfi^ him, 
and only attended to him when he wanted to give him another dose of poison. That is 
the way the Crown would have put it then ! He is laboriously attentive to him under 
drcumstances which can well be accounted for by the reason that he had actually, if not a 
sincere friendship for him, at least a friendly kind of liking for him, and an interest with 
him on betting and racing transactions, and could supply him with several things from 
his house at little or no expense. If Cook had been well he would probably have had his 
meals at Palmer's house. He was ill, and Palmer sends Dr. Bamford to him. He saw 
him at 8 o'clock on Sunday morning and again at 6 or 7 o'clock. Cook told him his 
bowels had been moved twice or thrice. That is what he told to Dr. Bamford ; it may 
have been known to Palmer that it was oftener, and that the truth was he was slightly 
suffering under some symptoms of diarrhoea, as he afterwards stated in the letter to Jones. 
It was Cook himself who told Dr. Bamford about his bowels having been moved ; and on 
the same day Palmer wrote a letter to Jones, intending to bring Jones there, he being 
about to go to London, and stated, ** Cook bad been suffering from diarrhoea.^' It was 
at Shrewsbury, where everybody else bad diarrhoea : he took the pill and black draught, 
and their effects continued, probably, to some extent when he was at Rugeley. It is absurd 
to pretend that the suggestion of diarrhoea could have any sinister object, as Jones most 
have ascertained the truth as soon as he arrived at Rugeley. 

I now beg to call your attention to the next important fact in this case. It seems to 
me to be, though I touch upon it briefly here, one of the very last importance, and one 
which ought to decide it in the prisoner's favour. The supposition of the Crown is, that 
Palmer intended to dose Cook with antimony to keep his stomach in a perpetual state of 
vomiting, in order the more easily to despatch him by strychnia ; that he began the plot 
on the Wednesday at Shrewsbury and continued it at Rugeley, and that during the 
Sunday C/Ook was under the influence of that treatment : Sunday was the day Palmer 
attempted, as was said, to force the broth upon him. Now, being bent, as it is supposed, 
upon destroying Cook, there is one man in the world who would be the very last witne«8 
he would select as a witness of his proceedings. He was a medical man, in the prime of 
life, intimately acquainted with Cook, living in the same house with him, much attached 
to him, at all events sufficiently attached to him to come to him as soon as he had heard 
that he had had an attack of diarrhoea — Mr. Jones of Lutterworth. Palmer, intending to 
go to London, and not wishing to leave Cook alone, wrote on the Sunday to Mr. Jones, 
telling him that Cook was tlien ill with the diarrhoea, a statement which is not altogether 
inconsistent with the evidence of Dr. Bamford and what Cook stated, and begs of him 
to come over. I beg of you to pause here for a moment in order to appreciate the Aill 
importance of this &t ; the more you think of it, the more profound will be your convic- 
tion that it affords evidence irrefragable of Palmer's innocence. The imputation upon 
Palmer is, that he intended to kill Cook to possess himself of his winnings. Who was 
with Cook when the race was won ? Who was by his side on Shrewsbury race-course 
for the three minutes that he was speechless ? Who saw him take out his betting-book and 
count his winnings? Who but Jones— Jones who was his bosom friend, his companion, 
his confidant, and who knew to the last farthing the amount of his gains ? Jones was, 
of all men living, the most likely to be the recipient of Cook's confidence, and the man 
bound by every consideration of honour, friendship, and affection to protect him, to vindi- 
cate his cause, and to avenge his death. Yet this was the man for whom Palmer sent, 
that he miffht converse with Cook, receive his confidence, minister to him in his illoesSy 
and even sleep in the same room with him ! How, if Palmer is the murderer they repre- 
sent him, are you to account for his summoning Jones to the bed-side of the sick mas? 
If Cook really suspected — as we are assured he did — ^that Palmer was poisoning hiaa, 
Jones was the man to whom he would most willingly have unbosomed himself, and in 
whose faithful ear ho would have most eagerly disbnrthened the perilous stuff that 
weighed upon his own brain. Jones, as well as Palmer, was a medioal man, and it if 
not improlMible that, in the course of his studies, the former may have noted in his class- 
book the verv passages respecting the operation of strychnia which had attracted the 
attention of the latter. Is it conceivable that, if Palmer' meant to shiy Cook with poisoa 
in the dead of the night, he would have previously insured the presence in his victim'! 
chamber of a medical witness, who would know fit>m his frightfnl symptoms that the man 
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was not dyhig a natimd death ? He brings a medical man into the room, and makes him lie 
within a few inches of the sick man's bed, that he may be startled by his terrific shrieks, 
and gaze upon those agonizing convulsions which indicate the fatal potency of poison ! 
Can you believe it? He might have despatched liim by means that would have defied 
detection, for Cook was taking morphia medicinally, and a grain or two more would have 
silently thrown him into an eternal sleep; but insteeid of doing so, he sends to Lutterworth 
fbr Jones. Yon have been told that this was done to cover appearances. Done to cover 
appearances ! No, no, no I You cannot believe it — it is not in human nature — ^it cannot 
be true — ^you cannot find him guilty — ^you dare not find him ^Ity on the supposition of 
its truth — the country will not stand by you if you believe it to be true — you will be 
impeached before the whole- world if you say that it is true — I believe in my conscience 
that it is false, because, consistently with the laws that govern human nature, it cannot 
possibly be true. 

Gentlemen, there are other facts to be adverted to before I sit down, to which it is 
necessary your attention should be drawn. There was a great stir at the hotel at Rageley 
after Mr. Jcmes had returned from London with Mr. Stevens, the executor. Mr. Stevens 
arrives at the inn with Mr. Jones, has been in conversation all the way down with 
Mr. Jones, and has heard from Mr. Jones all that Mr. Jones knows, and does not appear 
to have had anything communicated to him by Mr. Jones which could justify any sus- 
picion on his part. Mr. Jones, when they arrive at Rugeley, introduces him to Palmer, 
and Palmer at once takes him up to the room of the dead man, and uncovers the body 
down to the thighs, and Mr. Stevens looks at the corpse and sees there are no convulsions 
about the body except the clenching of the hands. He sees there is no emaciation, no 
signs as he thmks of illness, and, wondering within himself, he says, ** how can you have 
died ? '* or something to that effect ; " how grievous a thinp^ it is that your young life should 
have passed away ! '* I think he said he £d not look as if he were dead. After seeing the 
corpse they went down to dinner, and he asked Palmer to dine with him, and Mr. Jones, 
and Mr. Bradford, the husband of Mr. Cook's sister. He has not been called; he could 
have told us if there was anything suspicious in the conduct of Palmer, anything that 
•could justify such conduct on the part of Mr. Stevens. They have their dinner, and when 
their dinner is over, see what takes place. It is important you should know it, because I 
think you will see from the wajr it occurred that the conduct of Palmer was the conduct 
of a man certainly apprehensive of any sort of vexatious inquiry which might involve 
him in pecuniary troubles, and was therefore anxious to conciliate Mr. Stevens, still 
comporting himself like one who could firmly and freely maintain his equality with Mr. 
Stevens unabashed, with a clear brow and the appearance of an innocent man. (^The 
learned Serjeant read a portion of the dialogue urhiok took place between Mr, Stevens and 
Palmer.) He said " with a spasmodic convulsion of the throat," which was perfectly 
apparent ; he could not see his face, but there was a spasmodic convulsion of his throat. 
"W'ho could believe such a testimony of guilt as that? He expects that Palmer is to be 
bound to look after everything of every kind that was in the hotel belonging to Cook, 
and because he could not find a trumpery book, which anybody might have taken away, 
thinking and probably having heard it was of very little use, which could not be of the 
slightest service in any way to Palmer for any purpose whatever, or to anybody, simply 
•on that account, he is to indulge in this vexatious proceeding. The last time the book 
was seen was on the Monday. The last person who 'saw it was Elizabeth Mills, on the 
Monday, and on that day there were several people there with Cook — Saunders the trainer, 
and the jockeys ; after his death the two servant-maids and the housekeeper, the three 
undertaker's men, the two women who laid Cook out, and some other persons ; the barber 
wlio shaved him might have taken the book, and having taken it could not return it ; for 
here again is the effect of dishonesty as well as falsehood. Once done, you cannot repair 
it ; wimout admitting it you cannot set it right again. 1 throw imputation on nobody ; I 
«imply say, that as many people had access to the room, it is not fair, it is not right 
under the circumstances when a man is charged in such a case of momentous importance 
without any assignable reason for his purloining the betting-book, to fix it on him with- 
out any proof that he ever had it in his hands, when nothing like a proper search was 
made for it until some time after Cook's death. I asked whether the diawers were not 
full of linen and clothes, the answer was that they were. It was not seen immediately 
after the death, nor was there any search made for it, nor was it set aside and taken care 
of in the room, so that it could not have been removed by Palmer with a guilty intention 
of purloitiing it. Let us go on for a moment with this dialogue — {The learned Serjeani 
ihen read a passage from the dialogue as detailed in the evidence) — and at last, after goading 
and irritating the man for all this time, though Palmer was willing to make^ explanations 
and provoke inquiries into any thing or circumManoe which if inquired into would at 
once have led to a discussion of matters in a fair and gentlemanlike manner, Stevens 
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•naht him by asking him whether he intends to be at the post-mortem ;. and at last, when he 
81^8 '* it is & matter of indifference to me,*' goads the poor man into saying,." so it is to 
me." That b the only word of irritation that Palmer — ^who kept his ground daring the 
whole time and stood up to this man — that is the only word of irritation that he used. 
ilLc. Stevens speaks to him in a very warm manner, yet Palmer manifests, the composure 
of a gentleman, of a man of feeling, and consideration to the father — as he called him* 
self— %ttt the stepfather of the young nuui, and that is to be tamed' into evidence of guilt. 
There is auotner story made against him, that he was found searching in the pockets 
of Mr. Cook shortly after his death: it is the most absurd suggestion on. their own 
showing. The &tcts were these. Mr. Jones> I think,, told the servants to tell Palmer to 
come into the room. I think that was it — to tell Palmer to go into the room ; and then I 
think Mr. Jones told another servant to follow him into the room. Elizabeth Mills is the * 
witness to that. She says, " I went in and I saw him looking about seeing if there was 
anything in one of the coats, and he also looked under the bolster .of the bed, just as a 
gentleman might be looking for a watch ; and he went on doing so after X got into the 
room." It was quite clear she suspected nothing, and I submit it is not fair that any 
suspicion should attach to him on the subject. 

One other circumstance there is on which reliance has been placed ; and although 
it has been said great reliance is not intended to be placed upon it, I cannot tell what 
effect it will produce on your minds. I am sure that when those who have promoted this 
prosecution first undertook it, they intended to rely, as proof of damning guilt, on the 
manuscript extracts about strychnia in these medical books. I think it will be within 
your experience that in youth and early manhood the best protection that a man can 
have for his honour and integrity is the company and society of a wife whom he loves. 
If you find a man in early youth attached to a virtuous young woman, whom he loves 
with a sincei« and heartfelt attachment, depend upon it he is of a gentle nature, and UtUe 
prone to deeds of violence. They have put in these books to show that Palmer had a 
knowledge of strychnia poison, and they are the books which he used when a student 
attending lectures in London, as must have been known to his deceased wife. I findj in 
what I am in a condition to prove to be her own handwriting, proof positive that this 
was his student's book, and that he then and long after loved that young woman in the 
way in which it is God's will, under the sanction of His holy ordinance, young men 
should love their wives. His marriage was a marriage of affection ; he loved her far 
herself and for her person ; he loved her as ardently as he now loves her first-born, his 
only surviving child, a boy of seven years old, who waits with trembling anxiety for a 
sentence which will restore him to his father's arms, or drive that father to an 
iffnominious death upon the scaffold. He loved her with a pure, generous affection. 
There is proof positive in this letter, copied in her handwriting into his note-book, that 
such a man was William Palmer when only a few years younger than he is now : — 

*• My dearest Annie, — I snatch a moment to write to your dear, dear little self. I 
need scarcely say the principal inducement I have to work is the desire of getting my 
studies finished, so as to be able to press your dear little form in my arms. With best^ 
best love, believe me, dearest Annie, your own William." 

Now this is not the sort of letter that is generally read in courts of justice.. Ik was 
no part of my instructions to read it to you, but that book was put iu to prove that this 
man was a wicked, heartless, savage desperado, and I show you from it what he was 
when that letter was written — what his deceased wife knew him to be when she copied 
it — a young man who loved a young woman for her own sake — loved her with a pure and 
virtuous affection, such an affection as would in almost all natures be a sure antidote 
against guilt. 

Such, gentlemen, is the man whom it is my duty to defend. Upon ihe. evidenee 
which is before you I cannot believe him guilty. Do not suppose for a moment that be 
ia abandoned in this dreadful strait by his family and friends. An aged mother,, wko 
may have disapproved of some parts of his conduct, expects in an agony of grief your 
T.emict. A dear siatec can scarcely sustain henself under the suspense which, pnssea 
n^n her. A gallant and devoted brother stands by him to defend him,, sparing neither 
tune nor labour to save him from an awful doom. I call upon you . to expand yonr 
minds to a capacity for estimating the high duty that you have to perform. You luwre tD 
stem the torrent of prejudice ; you have to vindicate the honour and character of jout 
country ; you have with firmness and courage to do your duty, and find a verdict for te 
Crown, if you believe that guilt is proved; but if you have a doubt upon the poiMt^ 
depend upon it th^ time will come when the innocence of this man will be made 
anparent, and when you will deeply regret any want of due and calm conaideratios.oit 
the case which it will be my duty to lay before you. 

Jdjowmod till toi^norrvio. at 10 dclocfu 
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EIGHTH DAY'S TEIAL. 

Mat 22, 1856. 

Lord CampbexIm — ^Before proceeding with, this trial I must etxpresB a most earnest hope 
that nntil it is concluded the public journals will continue to abstain from any comments 
m the merits of the case or any part of the evidence. The propriety of this is so obvious 
is to require no expluiation. X would say, at the suggestion of my learned brother 
Mderaon, that this warning ought to extend as much to the insertion of letters as to edi-< 
torial articles. 

Mr. THOMAS NUNNELEY sworn.— Examined by Mr. Grove. 

I believe you are a Fellow of the College of Surgeons and Professor of Soigery at the 
Leeds School of Medicine? Yes. — You are also a member, I believe, of several foreign 
and En^^ish scientific societies ? Yes. — ^How long have you been in practice ? Between 
SO and 30 yean. — ^Have you had a large practice ? Yes. — Have you seen cases of tetanus 
in ^onr ezperienoe, and of convulsions ? Both traumatic and idiopathic-^-How many cases 
of idiopathic tetanus have you seen in yom* own experience ? Four. — Did they all com- 
mence with the symptoms of lock-jaw V — No. How many did not commence with that ? 
One did not ; nor did lock-jaw occur. 

Lord Caxfbeli.. — ^Not at all ? Very slightly : it did not occur sufficiently to prevent 
fwallowing during the whole period of his illness. 

Mr. Grote. — You have been present during the evidence given here as to the sym- 
ptoms of Mr. Cook ? I have. — Ilad you previously read the portion of the depositions as 
to the scientific and medical part of the case ? Yes, carefully. — Jud^g from the sym- 
ptoms as described, and confining yourself to the evideuce as to the scientific part of the' 
ease, what is jonr opinion as to the cause of death in Mr. Cook's case ? He died from 
some convulsive disease. — On what do you found that ? I found it upon the difference of 
tbe symptoms described in the deposition and on the evidence before the court. 

Lord Cahpbeix. — ^This is not satisfactory ; we cannot ask the witnesses what &ith. 
ihey give to the evidence of the witnesses as contrasted with the depositions. This 
witness's opinion ought to be founded on the viva voce evidence of the witnesses given 
dnringtfae triaL 

Mr, Serjeant Shee — I should submit, my Lord, he may well be asked what his opinion 
WIS on the depositions in the first instance, and then what it was after he heard the evi- 
dence in this court. 

Mr. Babon Aldbbson. — Why was he kept in court to hear the evidence ? 

Lord CUifFBELL.r— As a matter of science he may be asked what his opinion is upon 
what he tees in these depositions, but you must ask it separately. I should have thought 
tl&e more canvenient course would be that you should ask his opinion on the vivd voce 
evidence. 

Mr. Baboit Aldebson. — You can only put the depositions in to contradict the wit- 
nesses where they are cross-examined, and I am not aware any of the depositions are ia 
endenee except the evidence of Elizabeth Mills, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Bamford. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^We do not ask him any opinion he may have formed on the whole 
of the depositions. 

Tfaye Wiinen, — ^The depositions I have referred to are those of the witnesses examined 
h«re. 

Mr. ihane, — ^As to the symptoms described in court ? 

Lord Cavpbsll. — On the symptoms described by the witnesses, what is your opinion? 
That it was some convulsive disease. 
_ Mr. Grow.—BsA the previous state of health of Mr. Cook anythiiig to do with that 
r any efifect on your judgment ? Yes. 

Mr. Baron Aij>erson. — ^This is a short mode of examining a medical man as to sym* 
ptoms which he is to give his opinion upon, therefore it must be carefully protected. Vou 
Bore a^ing him as to what took place at Shrewsbury, ^liat right has he to take that into 
eonaideration ? 

Bfr, Grove. — State your own grounds, in your own way, for that opinion ? If I take 
Ae evidence which has occurred m court — 

Lord Cajcpbxll. — ^The evidence of the symptoms of John Parsons Cook as stated by 
the witnesBes ? Not merely the symptoms,, but the general state of health. 
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Lord Campbell. — Bat we have nothing to do with that. 

Mr. SeijearU Shee. — Yon have been present in court during the whole of this trial ? I 
have. — You have heard the symptoms described by the witnesses of Mr. Cook's health 
previously to his final attacks at Rugeley, the description of the actual symptomjs during 
the paroxysm of the fits which have been spoken to, and the appearances of the body 
on post-mortem examination ? Yes. — Have you attended also to the evidence of Dr. 
Savage and otho: witnesses respecting the delicacy of his constitution ? 

The Attorney-General, — ^Yon are assuming that ; no witness has said so. 

Lord Campbell. — I wish most earnestly and sincerely to assist you, brother Shee, but 
h seems to me the witness should give his opinion on the symptoms described, and then 
state what influence the other £Eu;ts may have had on his mind. 

The Attorney-General. — I do not object to my friend referring to any evidence, but he 
should not state what the evidence is, because on that we differ. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^You have attended to the evidence in this case as to the general 

health of Mr. Cook, the statements made respecting the appearances of the bod^, tiie 

throat in particular, before and after death, and the general description of the condition of 

' the body on the post-mortem examination ? I have. — Do you remember the accounts that 

were given of what was said or supposed to be syphilitic sores ? 

The Attorney-General. — But there was no such thing said. 

Mr. Baron Aldebson. — Supposing a person had syphilitic sores, what would you say 
then ? that is the way of putting it, but the other embodies his belief of the case. A 
medical man has no right to give us his opinion of the facts of the case, but what would 
be the real symptoms nom. a given disease. 

Lord Campbell. — We must 'take it that medical men are not to be substituted for the 
jury. 

Mr. Justice Cresswell. — If I were to suggest a mode of meeting the thing, it would 
^ this, — ^let the gentleman describe what he assumes to be the state of the deceased's 
health at the time ; then the Attorney-General may say he is not justified in so assuming. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^Will you do that, having h«ard the evidence ? 1 assume him to 
have been a man of very delicate constitution ; that for a long period he felt himself to be 
ailing, for which he had been under medical treatment ; that he had suffered from syphilis; 
that he had disease of the lungs, and that he had old-standing disease of the throat : he 
led an irregular life ; he was subject to mental excitement and depression ; that after 
death appearances were found in his body which show this to have been the case ; there 
was found an unusual appearance within the stomach, the throat was in an unnatural con- 
dition, the back of the tongue showed similar indications ; that the lungs were in an 
emphysematous condition, the air-cells dilated ; that in the lining of- the aorta, or large 
artery of the body, there was an unnatural deposit, and that there was a very unusual 
appearance in the membranes of the spinal marrow : these are the indications which are 
unnatural in the post-mortem examination : I should also state it is described by one of 
the witnesses that there was a loss of substance of the penis. 

L<»rd Campbell. — ^That is one of the elements of your opinion ? Precisely, my 
Lord ; that scar described in the penis could only have resulted from an ulcer. — Uh 
you mean from a chancre ? Yes ; it may have proceeded from an ulc^r : an ulcer is a 
chancre. 

The Attorney-General. — ^An ulcer is not necessarily a chancre ? No. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^To what do you ascribe the symptoms you have referred to under 
the tongue? The symptoms on the root of the tongue and the throat I ascribe to 
syphilitic infiammation of the throat. — Supposing the symptoms which you have described, 
what would you infer as to the condition of that man's health and constitution at the 
time ? That his health had not been good for long, and that his constitution was delicate: 
there is another ground ; it was stated his father and mother both died young. 

Lord Campbell. — This is part of the foundation of your opinion ? Yes ; it was 
stated by Mr. Stevens that his father and mother had died young, and that the 
brother and sister were both delicate. 

Mr. Serjeant .SAee.—Supposing that to have been the state of health of Mr. Cook, 
would that state of health, m your opinion, or not, make him liable or subject to nenrous 
irritation ? I should think so. — In your judgment, as a medical man, would other causes 
besides physical causes, moral causes for instance, tend in persons in such a state of 
health and constitution Ut excite nervous irritation ? Yes.—What description of moral 
or jnental causes of irritation, in your judgment, misht tend to bring on nenrous 
irritation? Any excitement or depreB8ioii.—8u^^08e a £iordered state of the stomach 
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or of the bowels sapervened, when he was in that condition, what e£Rect doroa think it 
wonld . have ? That would v«y much depend on the violence of it^— fliut if it was 
violent, to the extent of frequent and continuous vomiting^ fbr several days, what effect 
would that have on a state of mind and constitution such as you have supposed ? It 
would produce a greater effect than in a healthy person : no peculiar effect. — ^Would 
anjr injurious effect be produced on a person in llie state of n^ind and constitution 
which you have supposed by exposure to wet and cold ? It would have a greater effect 
than on a healthy person: it would produce more serious illness; perhaps 1 had better 
give an explanation of my opinion. 

Lord Cabipbell. — ^Tour opinion on what ? On the . condition of the constitution 
when a convulsive disease is more likely to supervene. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — ^What would you infer from the fact, supposing it to have 
occurred, that three days before death he suddenly awoke in the middle of die night in 
a state of described madness for two or three minutes ? 

The Attorney-General. — ** I was half 'mad for two or three minutes: I was awoke by 
a noise in the street" 

Lord Campbell. — ^Is your hypothesis that he was mad ? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee» — ^That he said he was mad. 

Lord Campbell. — You must put the whole of it. 

The Witness, — I understand he had three attacks on succeeding nights, each occurring 
about the same hour. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^Would you, as a medical mtm, draw any inference from that 
circumstance ? Yes ; that they were of a convulsive character, in the absence of other 
causes to account for it. — ^According to your personal experience and knowledge, as 
derived from the study of your profession, are convulsive effects very various in their 
forms and degrees of violence? As various as possible. — Is it possible always, with 
accuracy, to ascribe particular symptoms of convulsions to any one of the class of con- 
vulsions into whidi they are divided by medical authors ? Certainly it is not possible 
to give^ a definite name to every convulsive attack. — Are there many forms of violent 
convulsions in which the patient retains his consciousness ? Not a great many forms of 
convulsive disease ; there are some.— *Will you have the goodness to miention. some of 
them ? Hysteria. 

Lord Campbell. — Does that apply to the male sex ? At times ; it is far more common 
in females. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — Are there any forms of convulsions, epileptic in their character, 
in which the patient retains his consciousness ? It is so stated. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Have you met with any ? No ; not during a fit. — But it is during 
a state of fit we are inquiring ? I have not. 

Mr. Baron Alderson. — Not during your twenty or thirty years' practice ? Not 
during epilepsy. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — Do you know by your reading as a medical man that that thing 
really does sometimes occur ? Yes ; I was about to add that the degree of consciousiiess in 
epilepsy varies very much : in some attacks the consciousness is altogether lost.-— Ar0 
convulsive attacks sometimes accompanied with violent spasms, and with rigidity of 
portions of the body? Yes. — Do convulsions, properly so called, originally assume 
something of the complexion of tetanic affection ? They do. 

Lord Campbell. — Will you explain what you mean by " convulsions properly so 
called "? I understand from the learned Serjeant's question what is ordinarily called 
a convulsive disease, either from infancy or from other causes ; not exactly tetanus. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — ^Have you read the passage from Dr. Copland's work, which I 
read yesterday to the Court ? I have.--Do you agree in what Dr. Copland there states ? 
I do. — ^When you say that convulsions sometimes assume a tetanic form from 
appearances, do you mean the convulsions of which he writes in that passage, or 
what convulsions do you mean ? Convulsions arising from almost any cause, worms 
in children will produce it ; affections of the brain in adults ; hysteria ; the giving of 
chloroform to some persons. — Is it consistent with your knowledge that adults are some- 
times affected with such convulsions? It is ; eating indigestible food will produce i^ 
Have you known instances in which it has arisen from retching and vomiting ? No, 
I do not know that I have.— Do you agree with Dr. Copland as to these convulsions 
sometimes ending immediately in death ? Yes.— Do you agree also with the manner 
in which he states that death occurs in these cases? when a man dies in one of the 
conynlsions of whioh yqa have been speaking, what is the immediate proximate cause 
of his death ? Frequency it will be asphyxia. 
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hord Campbell. — Bat we have nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Seijeant Shee, — Ton have been present in court during tfie whole oi this trial ? I 
have. — You have heard the symptoms described b^ the witnesses of Mr. Cook's healtli 
preriouslj to his final attacks at BogeleT, the description of the actual symptomjs daring 
the paroxysm of the fits which have been spoken to, and the appearances of the body- 
on post-mortem examination ? Yes. — Have you attended also to the evidence of Dr. 
Sayage and other witn e ss e s respecting the delicacy of his constitution ? 

The Attorney-General, — ^You are assuming that ; no witness has said so. 

Lord Cabipbell. — I wish most earnestly and sincerely to assist you, brother Shee, but 
it seems to me the witness should give his opinion on the symptoms described, and then 
state what influence the other tacU may have had on his mind. 

The Attorney-General. — ^I do not object to my friend referring to any evidence, but he 
should not state what the evidence is, because on that we differ. 

Mr. Serjeant 8hee. — ^You have attended to the evidence in this ease as to the geaenl 

health of Mr. Cook, the statements made respecting the appearances of the bod^, the 

throat in partidilar, before and after death, and the general description of the condition of 

' the body on the post-mortem examination ? I have. — ^Do you remember the accounts that 

were given of what was said or supposed to be syphilitic sores ? 

The Attorney-General, — But there was no such thing said. 

Mr. Habon Aldebson. — Supposing a person had syphilitic sores, what would you say 
then ? that is the way of putting it, but the other embodies his belief of the case. A 
medical man has no right to give ns his opinion of the facts of the case, but what would 
be the real symptoms from a given disetwe. 

Lord Camfbell.— We must 'take it that medical men are not to be substituted for the 
jury. 

Mr. JuftncE Cbesswell. — If I were to suggest a mode of meeting the thing, it would 
be tliis, — let the gentleman describe what he assumes to be the state of the deceased's 
health at the time ; th^i the Attorney-General may say he is not justified in so assuming. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^WiU you do that, having heard the evidence ? 1 assume him to 
have been a man of very delicate constitution ; that for a long period he felt himself to be 
ailin£, for which he had been under medical treatment ; that he had suffered from by philis; 
that ne had disease of the lungs, and that he had old-standing disease of the throat: he 
led an irregular life ; he was subject to mental excitement and depression ; that after 
death appearances were found in his body which show this to have been the case ; there 
was found an unusual appearance within the stomach, the throat was in an unnatural con- 
dition, the back of the tongue showed similar indications ; that the lungs were in ao 
emphysematous condition, me air-cells dilated ; that in the lining of the aorta, or large 
artery of the body, there was an unnatural deposit, and that there was a very unusual 
appearance in the membranes of the spinal marrow : these are the indications which are 
unnatural in the post-mortem examination : I should also state it is described by one of 
the witnesses that there was a loss of substance of the penis. 

Lord Campbell.— That is one of the elements of your opinion ? Precisely, my 
Lord ; that scar described in the penis could only have resulted from an nicer. — lio 
you mean from a chancre ? Yes; it may have proceeded from an ulcer: an ulcer is a 
chancre. 

The Attorney-General, — ^An ulcer is not necessarily a chancre ? No. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — To what do you ascribe the symptoms you have referred to under 
the tongue? The symptoms on the root of the tongue and the throat I ascribe to 

X' Uitic inflammation ot the throat. — Supposing the symptonoia which you have described, 
would you infer aa io the condition of that man's health and constitution at the 
time ? That his health had not been good for long, and that his constitution was dtdicate: 
there is another ground ; it was stated his father and mother both died young. 

Lord Campbell. — ^This is part of the foundation of your opinion ? Yes ; it wis 
stated by Mr. Stevens that his father and mother had died young, and that the 
brother and sister were both delicate. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee.—Sn.^j^mg that to have been the state of health of Mr. Cooky 
would that state of health, m your opinion, or not, make him liable or subject to nenroM 
irritation ? I should think so. — In your judgment, as a medical man, would other eiBiSi 
besides physical causes, moral causes for instance, tend in penmu in such a state id. 
liealth and constitution to excite nervous irritation ? Yes. — ^What descri^ion of mool 
«r mental causes of irritation, in your judgment, mieht tend to bnng on nervont 
nn'tBiion ? Any ejuaUmeot or depnsnon.— wippose a £sonlerad state or the stonuid 
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or of the bowels saperrened, when he was in that condition, what efifiect doyou think it 
would. hmve? That would v«y much depend on the violence of it.— Blut if it was 
violent, to the extent of freqnent and continuous vomiting for several days, what effect 
would that have on a state of mind and constitution such as you have supposed ? It 
would produce a greater effect than in a healthy person : no peculiar effect — Would 
ainr ugariooa effect be produced on a person in the state of mind and constitution 
which you have supposed by exposure to wet and cold ? It would have a greater effect 
than on a healthy person: it would produce more serious illness; perhaps I had better 
g^ve an explanation of my opinion. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Your opinion on what ? On the . condition of the constitution 
when a convulsive disease is more likely to supervene. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — ^What would you infer from the fact, supposing it to have 
occurred, that three days before death he suddenly awoke in the middle of the night in 
a state of described madness for two or three minutes ? 

The Attorney-General — " I was half mad for two or three minutes: I was awoke by 
a noise in the street" 

Lofd Campbell. — Is your hypothesis that he was mad ? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — ^That he said he was mad. 

Lord Cabcpbell.— You must put the whole of it. 

l%e Witneta, — I understand he had three attacks on succeeding nights, each occurring 
about the ame hour. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^Would you, as a medical mati, draw any inference from that 
circumstance ? Yes ; that they were of a convulsive character, in the absence of other 
causes to account for it — According to your personal experience and knowledge, as 
derived fnnn the study of your profession, are convulsive effects very various in their 
foims and degrees of violence? As various as possible, — Is it possible always, with 
aceoracy, to ascribe particular symptoms of convulsions to any one of the class of con- 
Yolsions into which they are divided by medical authors ? Certainly it is not possible 
to give^ a definite name to every convulsive attack. — ^Are there many forms of violent 
convulsions in which the patient retains his consciousness ? Not a great many forms of 
convnlsive disease ; there are some. — ^Will you have the goodness to mention some of 
tiiem? Hysteria. 

Lord Campbell. — Does that apply to the male sex ? At times ; it is far more common 
in females. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — Are there any forms of convulsions, epileptic in their character, 
in which the patient retains his consciousness ? It is so stated. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Have you met with any ? No ; not during a fit. — But it is during 
a state of fit we are inquiring ? I have not. 

Mr. Babon Alderson. — Not during your twenty or thirty years' practice ? Not 
during epilepsy. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — Do you know by your reading as a medical man that that thing 
really does sometimes occur ? Yes ; I was about to add that the de^ee of consciousness in 
epilepsy varies very much : in some attacks the consciousness is altogether lost.— Are 
convulsive attacks sometimes accompanied with violent spasms, and with rigidity of 
portions of the body ? Yes. — Do convulsions, properly so called, originally assume 
something of the complexion of tetanic affection ? They do. 

Lord Campbell. — Will you explain what you mean by " convulsions properly so 
called "? I understand from the learned Serjeant's question what is ordinarily called 
a convnlsive disease, either from infancy or from other causes ; not exactly tetanus. 

BIr. SerjeatU Shee,—Ua.ye you read the passage from Dr. Copland's work, which I 
read yesterday to the Court ? I have.— Do you agree in what Dr. Copland there states? 
I do. — ^When you say that convulsions sometimes assume a tetanic form from 
appearances, do you mean the convulsions of which he writes in that passage, or 
what convulsions do you mean ? Convulsions arising from almost any cause, worms 
in children will produce it ; affections of the brain in adults ; hysteria ; the giving of 
chJorofonn to some persons.— Is it consistent with your knowledge that adults are some- 
times affected with such convulsions ? It is ; eating indigestible food will produ<^ it-— 
Have you known instances in which it has arisen from retching and vomiting ? No, 
I do not know that I have.— Do you agree with Dr. Cophind as to these conviUsions 
lometimes ending immediately in death? Yes.— Do you agree also with the manner 
in which he states that death occurs in these cases? when a man dies m one of the 
ooBTnlsiona of which yon have been speaking, what is the immediate proximate cause 
of hit death ? FreqaentJy it will be asphyxia. 
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Lord Caxpbbll.—- From raffocaitioii, the «ctimi of tiie rtsj^miary mtuK^les b^n^ 
•tqpped? Ftwa. the air not entering Uie hingi' or from spaemi of the hcnt. — Yem. 
4o not term that anoxia? It irill prodnoe similar iqjpearanceB. — ^Yoa df> net call 
that aSDhyxia ? Perhaps notw — ^I ask you, do yoa oall death from «paama of the heart 
asphyxia ? ft is often so deecnbed. 

Mv. Serjemt Sheek—iyo 700 agree irith Dr. Copland thirt tiie eo n rtftsions of tiie 
ctenuJter which yoa ha«re described are sometimes recurring. 

The Attomey-Oeneral. — Ton are constantly asking this ^ntleman whether he agrees 
with Dr. Copland; you should ask him what his view is on some particular point. 
T«a wiH not call Dr. Copland. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — Why should I caH him ? 

Lord Camfbeix.— That kind of question cannot be supported. 

The Attorney-General. — It is getting the opinion of a man without calling him. 

Lord CiJiPBELii. — It will be still more regular if you ask his own opinion. 

The Witness. — I have seen conyulsions recurring. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — At what intervals have you known them to recur? Veiy ▼arions: 
sometimes in hours, in other cases days. — How soon have you known the patient 
suffering from a violent paroxysm of such convulsions as you have described, become 
easier? That is very various.— How soon have you seen it? It may be hours or 
Biiniite8.-^Would you draw any inference as to the nature and character of a eonvnlaon 
from the interval which elapsed between one convulsion and another? Yes.— WlMrt 
iniSBreiiee wookl yon draw ? It is dependent on some slight itritatiGn in the bnin or 
q>inal oord. — ^Do yon know whether, when death takes place in the paroxysm of sich 
eonvnkioMi, it sometimes happens in posft4nortem examinations there is no traee of 
disease in the body : does that sometimes happen? Yes ; by that I saj^xwe you mean 
organic disease, — Have 70a known at all or frequently in persons, not further advaaoed 
in years than the age of twenty-eight, grannies between the dura mater and the arackMoiif 
They are not 4X>mmon to any age that I am aware of. — ^VThat inference would yon eon- 
tider yourself at liber^ to draw from there appearing in post-mortem exanuna^oos 
between the aracknoid and dura mater of a man of twenty-eight years of age ? I do not 
know any particular inference eould be drawn from that particular appearance in m 
individual. — ^Would they lead you to any reasonable medical conjecture as to thor 
cause and their effect? That is not a very easy question to answer; they might or 
might not. 

Lord Campbell. — Have you formed any opinion as to the canse of such tUogf ; 
say aye or no ? No, my Lord. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^Might they in your judgment produce B&y effect on the nnosl 
cord ? Yes, they might ; there are preparations in museums where granules are imaA 
in the membranes of the spinal cord in which the patients are said to have died of 
tetanus. 

The Attcmey-OeneraU — ^Never mind what is said. 

Mr. Serjea$U Shee. — ^Do you know whether grannies have been part of the fjmptooM 
of tetanifom convulsions? I have just stated there are three preparations, and I han 
seen them myself.— Where have ^on seen them ? In St Thomas's Hospital nniseom.-- 
lB-<»der to ascertain with satisfaction to yourself the nature and probable extent of iajaiT 
of such granules, how soon afler death would you think it ietinbie the spinal coii 
should be examined? Immediately. — Could any satis£u;tory medical judgment be 
formed from an examination made as long as two or three months after the death of the 
deceased ? Not the most remote. 

The Attomey-Generai.--Oi their effect ? Their effect on the spinal cord itsdf, »ore 
Sip ftcially if the bcain had been previously opened. 

Mr. Serjeant /^^.—Independently of that appearance of granales between the Ara 
wtder and the araciavM^ in your ojnnion, at Aat distance of time, would it be poMble t» 
isnt any sadsfactoiy jndgnient on the general healthiness of the ^inal cord? Certaid^ 
B*t: if there had bran a large tumour or some similar change, it might have been d»> 
eovwed ; bat aeit^er softeaing nor indoration xA the mkiute stmctniv of the cord ewld 
be delect ed; t he minute nervoos stmctnre changes within two horn of deathv-4B 
order to asovtain tiie condition of that nerveos structure, does the eye sometimes leqdn 
the aasistaaee of a lens or microscope? To ascertain the minute stmeture of it, itdeci^ 
—Is that evor le^aiied when the exaa&iaatioai takes plaee iiiiswdliikilji after deMkf 
¥«.— Have yoa in the course of your eaperieace had esses of teaamatic tetanus? I 
'flvrte.^-As^os.^gwi in what has heca stated, that that geiieBslly h^[ins by a attaok tf 
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the jaw P Commonly it doeS; — Have you had any experience by personal observation of 

Idiopatfaio tetamn? I have, four cases ; one of them was my own child. — ^In those cases 

<tf JoiopBthio tetanw, wiKh iv^at symptoms did the disease commence ? In three of them 

with lock'jjKWfWue not— How did the fourth case of idiopathic tetanus commence ? In 

the body ; the power of swallowing easily was retained to the last. — ^Have you had any 

pflraeiua eecperience in -cases which you have known, or now loiaw to be cases of tetanus 

produced hy frtryehnia? I have made a iK)8t-mortem examination of two persons who 

have ^ed from the poison of strychnia within the last twelve months.— Had you seen 

the petiratB in either of these cases before death ? I had not, I did it by order of the 

Gonmer^— Was it hy chemical analysis you ascertained the deaths had been caused by 

ttryohnm ? In both. — ^Are you able to inform the Court how soon after the death of the 

penon whose body you examined in both these cases your examination took place ? I 

have my mimites here. — Take them separately ; how soon after the death in the first case 

did thejpoBt-iDortem examination take place ? The one case was a recent one, forty-two 

horn's alter death, the other thirty houi*s. — ^Direct your attention to one of those cases at 

a time ; was the bodyv entire when the post-mortem examination took place ; had it been 

opened ? No. — ^Will you now describe the appearance of the body at that post-mortem 

examination ? ( ITie witness produced a paper, ) 

Lord CmmvbeiOj. — Is that the written statement you made to the Coroner? It is. 
Mr. Serjeant Bkee. — ^Then if you will read it, you can give his Lordship a copy (the witnen 
read Ut repert oa ^w case alluded to) : will yon have the goodness now to tell us the appear- 
ances ef the body in the second case which you referred to, where the examination wafl 
made thirty hours after death ? I first saw the body about twelve hours after death. 

The Attomey-Oeneral. — This is the second instance? Yes. — ^Was it a man or a 
woman? A woman in both instances, I believe I have the age down ; in the former the 
age was twenty-eight ; the second was a young woman somewhere near twenty years of 
•age^ then ia no difficulty in mentioning the name of the second if you wish it (the 
wUmese read hu rqiert) : I should mention, in addition, that there was fluid in the mem- 
branes of the fpsnal cord ; it is entirely correct except that. 

Lord Cakfbell. — Is that what you gave in evidence before the Coroner ? It is. 
Mr. Serjecmt Shee, — You have stated you have seen a person under the influence of 
ttrydiniia poison? When taken accidentally in too large a dose. — ^Who was that person ; 
wmit was her age ? I have seen more than one case in my practice where persons have 
tiken too large a dose. — ^Have any of those cases been fatal ones ? No.— Had you the 
meaos of knowing what the dose was, and how soon after it was taken the strychnia 
psiuzysras came on ? About one sixth of a grain. — What was the sex of the patient ? 
A man.— What age? Middle age. — ^How soon after the ingestion of the poison did the 
■ymptomBappi«r ? A very few minutes. — In what form bad it been given? Solution. 
—What were the symptoms ? Want of power of controlling the muscles. — ^Where was 
the patiait when attacked? Up, and walking about. — ^In what way did the want of 
power of oontrolling the muscles first manifest itself? By twitching and rigidity, with 
some enmp, more vidlent in the lungs than any part of the body. — Can you ^ve us any 
notion bydeseription of what the nature and degree of that rigidity and those twitchings 
were ? They were not very violent ; it was not a severe case. — How long did they con- 
tinue ? It was six hours before the spasms entirely disappeared. — ^During those six hours 
were they continuous in their character or intermittent ? Intermittent. — ^At what in- 
tervals ? Varied ; as the eflect passed off the inteivals became longer ; every two or 
three seconds at first.— Were they combated by medical treatment? No.— What 
qnanti^ was taken ? One-sixth of a grain ; I had prescribed one-twelfth of a grain.-- 
win yon describe the other case ? The other case was very similar. — ^How much did 
yon prescribe in the other case ? One-twelfth of a grain. 

Lord Camfbsll. — ^And what quantity had the patient taken in the oCfaer case ? 
Abont ooe-aizth of a grain. — ^He took double what you prescribed ? Yes. 

Mr. SerfemU Shee.—Are these all the cases in which you have had an opportunity of 
wxtacasing the effwts of strychnia poison? On the human body. — Have you exnm- 
nented estennvely on' animals with the strychnia poison ? On upwards of «ixty. — ^What 
aaimalt were those? Dogs, cats, rats, mice, guinea-pigs, rabbits, frogs, and toads.— What 
has been the general character of the attack on those animals when under the influence 
of the stnrehnui poison ? Great general resemblance in all animals; some are much more 
fnsceptible to its action than others, and bear a very much less dose. — How soon after the 
iqgeation of the poiaen, generaliy speaking, has its action made its appearance by symp^ms 
Ui the animal? From two minutes to tmrty ; more generally abont five or six. — What 
laa bean the vamJ interval between ingestion and paroxysma, wbert the poison has not 
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been administered in a solution ? The period of time I have named, aboot five minutes. 
— ^How did you administer it ? Occasionally in solution, but more generally in the solid 
state. — ^In what form ? Occasionally in solution ; sometimes placed dry on the back part 
of the tongue, and some fluid poured down the throat ; sometimes tediosed between two 
portions of meat, sometimes mixed up with butter or suet, and sometimes rolled in 
small pieces of the gut of an animal ; it is jB^iven in the skin, putting the frog or toad into a 
solution of it, and I have also applied it direct to the spinal cord, and also to the brain. — 
What have been the first symptoms of the animal having come under the influence of the 
strychnia poison? A desire to be quite still. — What next? Hurried breathing. — ^And 
then? Saverin^ of the mouth when given at the mouth. — ^What then? Twitdiing of 
the ears, trembling of the muscles, and inability to walk, and convulsion of all the 
muscles of the body ; the jaws generally being finnly closed during convulsions ; then 
convulsions, followed by a total want of power in the muscles, which in the last attacks 
were thrown into violent spasms, with a galvanic-like shock running through them ; this 
also occurs if the animal attempts to move. 

Lord Campbell. — Spasms come on ? Spasms come on if the animal is eithw touched 
or attempts voluntarily to move ; that is the usual course ; occasionally the animal is 
able to move. — ^Without a recurrence of the spasms ? Yes. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^Do you wish to add anything to the description ? No, except to 
say that these spasms occur at various periods ; the animals die at various periods up to 
three and a halt hours, which is the longest period at which I have known an animal die ; 
in cases where animals live for any great length of time the violent convulsions occur at 
less frequent intervals : in every case before death the rigidity ceases, I do not know one 
exception, and the muscles are quite soft and powerless. 

Lord Campbell. — Flaccid? Flaccid, and the limbs may be put in any position 
. whatever. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — ^Being put in an^ position, does the rigor mortis come on quicker 
or slower than in ordinary cases ? I think ^here is little difference ; after all convulsive 
deaths I have observed the same where I have destroyed animals by hydrocyanic acid 
and chloroform. — ^With respect to the rigidity in comparison with strychnia poison, 
what has been the extent of the rigidity with the animals which were destroyed by other 
mineral poisons ? I think there is very little difierence; in the two women it was mudi 
less than usual. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Do you mean much less than common ? Yes, in natural disease. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee.-—Ym mentioned some slight symptoms, a desire to be quiet, slaver* 
ing at the mouth, twitching of the ears, which precede the violent convulsions ? Yes. — 
Did they occur in the order you have stated, or did they vary in diflferent cases ? In the 
order I have named. — How long was that before the convulsions ? Very varying in- 
tervals. — ^After the occurrence of such a paroxysm as you have described, have you known 
any instance of a case of poison by strychnia administered to the animal in which there 
has been any considei:able interval between the first paroxysm and the second ? Yes, I 
have just stated that. — What is the longest, that is what I want to know ? Do you mean 
between the violent convulsions ? Yes. — ^About half an hour, I should think, but it is 
not common. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Between paroxysms ? Yes. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^After the animals had been killed by the strychnia poison, you 
have examined the bodies, no doubt ? Upwards of forty. — In what condition have you 
found the heart ? Invariably full on the' right side : very generally the left ventncle 
firmly contracted, and the blood usually dark and often fluid. — Are there any other post- 
mortem appearances of the body which you have found consbtently, as to the spine in 
particular ? There is no particular appearance attached to the spine. — ^Have you experi- 
mented largely with other poisons prcniucing sudden death with animals ? That is a 
comparative term : I may perhaps say I have experimented on upwards of 3000.— You 
have devoted a great deal of attention to the subject ? I have. — You have written on the 
subject ? I have. — In the case of sudden death of an animal by poison, what is the con- 
dition of th^ blood after death ; is it fluid or not ? Very often, but not invariably by any 
means : I do not think that is to be depended on at all ; it varies from the nature of the 
poison.— Does it appear in the case of sudden death of other cases? Y'es. — Have you 
attended to the evidence given yesterday as to the symptoms of Mr. Cook on the 
Monday and Tuesday nights ? Yes, and the Sunday night 

Lord Campbell. — What do you assume the symptoms to have been on the Sunday 
night ? A state of great excitement in a less severe form. — ^W^hat symptoms do you 
msume to bare been ezMhited on the Sunday zught? That Mr. Oook described hinuielf 
io have been yery Ul. 
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Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^What else ? To have been in a state of great excitement, and in 
a condition that he considered himself mad for two minutes. — You remember also what he 
was sworn to have stated as to what he imagined to be the cause of the excitement ? I 
was about to add there had been some noise in the street. — Now adverting to the 
symptoms described on these three occasions here in court, is it your opinion that they 
can have been produced by the poison of strychnia ? They do not resemble what I have 
seen to follow it — Will you state to the Court in what particular or particulars they 
differ from the attacks of strychnia poison as you have observed them on animals ? He 
had more power of voluntary motion. 

Lord Campbell. — Does this include the Sunday night? You have no direct 
evidence except his own of what the symptoms were : this is a different question ; you 
Are speaking now of the Monday and Tuesday nights. 

Mr. Serjeant S/iee, — I speak generally; but my Lord asked you a question; you say 
he had more power of voluntary motion than you have observed in animals under the 
poison ; to what particular symptoms of the existence of that power do you refer, in 
the evidence you heard on a former day ? Sitting up in bed. — ^What other ? Moving 
his hands abont, freely swallowing, and asking to be rubbed and moved. — Does that 
complete the symptoms that satisfy you there was a great power of voluntary motion ? I 
'believe so. — In what other particular do the symptoms of Mr. Cook, as stated by the 
witnesses, vary from those you have observed ? A sudden occasion of the convulsions 
with the nsaal premonitory symptoms, and a greater length of time which occurred from 
the taking of the pills supposed to contain strychnia, and the occasion of the symptoms, 
is much greater than any period that has occurred in my experience. — Is there any 
other particular in which the symptoms before death difier ? None occur to me at 
present. — Does any observation occur to you on the screaming ? The screaming foreran 
the vomiting; I should mention, I have never seen an animal vomit after taking 
strychnia. 

Lord Camfbeix. — Nor scream ? Nor scream as an expression of voluntary exercise. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — Is there any medical reason that occurs to you why the patient 
dionld not vomit ? I apprehend where there is so much spasm there is an inability to 
vomit ; in cases related where attempts to vomit have been made, they could not 
succeed ; I have a case which is related in the tenth volume of the Journal de Pharmacie, 
in which attempts were made to give emetics without success. — In reference to the post- 
mortem observation you have made on the bodies of animals poisoned by strj-chnia, 
could you form any opinion from the post-mortem examination of Mr. Cook, whether he 
iiad been nnder the influence of poison ? They differ materially in the particulars I have 
mentioned. 

Lord Campbell. — In what particulars? The heart is stated to be empty and 
i imcontracted. 

I Lord Caxfbell. — I do not remember it being stated the heart was uncontracted. 
\ The Attorney-General. — I rather think that follows, my Lord. 

Lord Campbell. — I do not think that expression was made use of. 

The Aitomey-GeneraL — It would follow, that is, physically so. 

Lord Campbell. — Some of the witnesses said that the spasms contracting the heart 
Tonld spill the blood. 

The Attorney-General. — Your Lordship is right. It may be either way, they say. 

Mr. Babok Alderson. — I have got it here, the heart was quite contracted, and 
«ootained no blood ; being the result of spasmodic action. That is in Dr. Harland's 
evidence. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — Does any other difference occur to you as to the appearance in 
pQiMiiortem examinations ? The state of the lungs, not congested. — ^Any other ? The 
state of the brain, not congested. — ^Any other that occurs to you? No. — ^There is one 
^aestion I forgot to ask you in the early part of the examination : in the case of the 
)!arozysms of the animals on which you have experimented, what has been the course of 
<he subsidence, or the subsiding rather, of the paroxysm ? 

Lord Campbell. — Where they have returned ? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee,— Yes. Gradually.— Have you ever known the case of a severe 
psrozysm n^med, and then a long interval of complete repose for several hours ? 
A'otfor several hours ; I have stated for half an hour.— Have you also experimented on 
the bodies of animals poisoned by strychnia with a view of discovering the strj'chnia 
poiMns, the body being in various states of fermentation and decomposition ? I have, 
flrom afew hours up to the 4.3rd day, the body being perfectly putrid in the latter case.— 
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Hm it erer Ittppeoed to jem, in ft cue where joa bad certain knowledge ofjoor own that 
tlie ftnimal was killed by stryehnift, to ful, within any time within the limit yon hare 
mentioned by the testa yon have applied, to discover the poison ? In no one ease. — ^In 
how many eases have yon experimented for that purpose ? I conld not eay the whole 
number. — ^Within a reasonable limit? In many eases: I think I have down here some 
of them : there were two women. — ^When yon say, in mainr eases, do yon mean 10, 
20, 30, or what? 15, perhaps ; I cannot say to a few more or less-^Soppone a person to 
have died under the immediate effects of strychnia poison, in theilrst paroxysm after iti 
administration, and his stomach to have been taken out and put into a jar oo the sixth 
day after death ; in your opinion must strychnia have been fovnd in the body oft proper 
chemical analysis? If it were there. 

Lord Campbell. — That is on the hypothesis that he died of it ? If I were to assume 
that, I should say that. 

Mr. Serjeant 8hee, — What tests would von use to detect the poison ? Extract it Sm 
fhmi th^ other matters in which it is fixed to obtain it separate. 

Lord Campbell. — Describe what the test is. I should place the contents in water 
acidulated with acid ; boil for a short time ; filter ; neutralize with an alkali ; dry it 
-with potash and lime ; evaporate ; and dissolve with spirit or with ether, — After evapor 
ating? After evaporating: I am stating the process which we did follow; ewzfontt 
the alcoholic extract to uie consistency of a thick syrup, you then have the strych- 
sia in a state to apply the test. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^What is the test? If it be common ehemieal strychnia, siek 
that is almost invariably found among medical men and druggists, one teat is mlrie 
acid : it gets a red colour, which in a great measure disappears on the addilioB of 
protochlonde of tin : if the strychnia be there it does not undergo any change on the 
addition of the sulphuric acid ; but on the addition to this mixture of bichromate of 
potash and several other substances it produces a beautiful purple which chaaget 
through varying shades till it gets to be a dirty red : there are several tests, bat that 
is sufficient. — ^Adverting to the statement about putting the stomach in a jar: lake it 
that the stomach was put into the jar, brought up to London, and then immediately 
submitted to examination : in your judgment was that in an unfavourable or £i,v)oar- 
able condition for ascertaining, aye or no, whether the strychnia was there ? It woald 
give a little more trouble ; I do not see anything else. — It would not be in an ■&&- 
Tourable state for examination? It would give more trouble, but not an nnfinFOir- 
able state otherwise. — ^Supposing four days later the liver, the spleen, and the IddD^f 
had been placed into another jar, sent up and forthwith examined, in your jnda;raeattf 
the person had died from strychnia poison, ought it to have been discovered m thsie 
parts of the system ? Yes. — ^Have you, in the various experiments yon have made oa 
the bodies of those animals killed by strychnia, have ^ou discovered the pmsoo ia 
corresponding portions of their systems ? 1 have seen it. — ^Yon have seen it done b^ 
other chemical analysts? Yes. — You have detected it in the blood? I have seen it 
there. — When you saw it there, by whom did you see it done ? Mr. Herapath. — U that 
Mr. Herapath of Bristol who is here ? The same^ — Is it your opinion that the analyflS 
may be defeated or confused by the existence in the stomach of any other substnee 
which would produce the same colours ? No. — Now supposing the substances known bt 
chemists as pyroxanthine and salacine were in the s\'6tem or in the parts examined, 
would their existence there defeat the experiment ? Not at all. — Pyroxanthine is not t 
substance very likely to exist in the stomach of an animal unless put theve oa purpose? 
Hie most improbable substance ; it is one of the rarest and most difficult tabftanees ts 
be obtained. — What else would have to be done, in addition to what you have mcntkiDcd 
for the detection of strychnia, to detect pyroxanthine ? Not so much ; te difference 
between pyroxanthine and strychnia is quite evident and diitinct^ — What would it bt 
necessary to do to detect the pyroxanthine ? Pyroxanthine changes to deep pnrple m 
the addition of sulphuric acid alone, and on the addition of bichromate of potMa the 
colour is spoilt, whereas in strychnia it produces no change, it requires the n^^Hk^ d 
bichromate to change the colour ; I have the substance in my pockets— SuppoaiDf deaft 
to have been caused by a dose of strychnia poison sufficient, but not more than soffiekBt, 
to destroy the animal, in your jtidgment would it be so decomposed by the procos of 
absorpti9n as that you would not be aUe to detect it by those tests in any portion of the 
system ? No. 

Lord CutPBEUU — ^That would be what is called a minimnm dote ; enough, aad m 
more. 

Mr, Serjeant Shecr^lhut, I bslierei is the hypothesis they pot; has that 
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d]r to tills trial, a matter of consideration vith yon, and known to yon to 
le • qoMtion with tome toxicologists ? It has. 

Iiord Campbell. — ^It is a question on which toxicologists have entertained a different 
ipmion ? I beliere they have. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — ^Have you studied the question sufficiently to be able to state to 
oj Lord and the jury reasons for thinking the minimum dose, after having done its 
voik, continues in the system ? The reasons that are sufficient to my mind. — ^Will you 
itate what those reasons are ? I believe the illustration given was that, as food undergoes 
I change on being taken into the body, these substances also do. 

Lord Campbell. — It has been said that the decomposition of food affords an analogy ? 
St has; I belieye not; the change in food takes place during digestion, consequently its 
elements are not found in the blood, or if the change does not take place there, they 
remain unchanged in the blood ; these substances are absorbed without digestion, these 
alkaloids, and may be obtained unchanged from the blood, but these substances may be 
administered in various ways. 

Mr. 8erje<mt Shee, — In your judgment will any amount of putrefaction prevent the 
discovery of the strychnia ? No, not within reasonable bounds. 

Mr. Babon Aldbrson. — ^You have found it after 43 days? To say that strychnia is 
absolutely indestructible would be wrong, but within ordinary bounds strychnia is a 
fixed substance ; I have found it after 43 days. 

Mr. Serjeomt Shee. — Can you give us any opinion as to the probable or the relative 
n^nditjr of the action of sti7chnia on an empty or a full stomach ? The more empty, 
the qmcker the action. 

Cross-examined by the Attorney-General. 

Yon, I think, Mr. Nunneley, are the Lecturer on Surgery at the School at Leeds ? 
Yes. — ^Mr. Moiley is the Lecturer on Chemistry ? Yes— That is the gentleman whom 
we called fbr tiie prosecution ? The same. — ^The experiments on those sixty animals you 
^oke of, were they made by Mr. Morley and you jointly ? Part of them. — The greater 
part ? No ; perhaps half of them might. — Was there anything to distinguish from what 
yoa experimented on alone or from what you experimented with him, or may we take it 
die general result was the same ? The general result was the same. — Since when have 
you oommenced that series of experiments on sixty animals ? It has been spread over 
B period of thirty years. — But I mean the experiments you have made with Mr. Morley ? 
Since the case that has been so frequentl^p^ referred to, the greater part of them : a part 
of them was nuMie before that, with which Mr. Morley had nothing to do. — Was that 
with reference to this case ? With reference to a case which was spoken of a ^reat 
Bnmber were made conjointly. — I mean before that time ? Before and since. — Were 
they made with reference to this case ? Some of them were, others certainly not. — How 
many have you made with reference to this case ? That would be difficult to say ; I was 
engaged in that case, and a great many of those experiments were made with reference 
t» that ease. — ^Do not qaarrel with me, bat answer me : how many experiments have 
yott made with reference to this particular case ? I cannot answer th^ question. 

Lord Campbell. — Can you give us any idea ? I have made a few, but the great bulk 
certainly not. 

The Attomey-Oeneral, — When were you first concerned in tliis case ? — About the period 
of the death of the person who has been so frequently alluded to. — Were you applied to 
00 that ? I was in correspondence with Mr. Smith, I was applied to. — Did you begin 
the correspondence or did Mr. Smith, the attorney for the defence, commence it ? I be- 
Sere I wrote a letter. — ^How did it begin, did he write to >ou ? I believe it began in 
(his way, that the published case of which I read the details was forwarded to Mr. 
Smith. — With a view I presume to your being engaged ? I called his attention to it. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Which case ? The first case. 

Ths AttameV'General. — ^The case we have agreed to consider an anonymous case ; 
now SEttend; that case, the case of which we do not give the name, had not then 
occmTed ? That I cannot be sure of. — You have not told us one thing that may be ma- 
terial ; in these various experiments that you have made, what has been the general dose 
yoa have given ? From half a grain to two grains. — Have you found half a grain suffi- 
dait to destroy life in the larger animals on which you have experimented? Yes; I 
have seen a dog and a cat die from half a grain, not always. — You mentioned some 
•nimaitt wcrc more susceptible than others ? Yes. — Is that intended to apply to animals 
of ^£brent species, or do you find a varying degree of susceptibility in the same species ? 
It npplifw to both; some pninn^lg as to species are more susceptible than an individual of 
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the same species ; some were more susceptible than others, but there is a gp*eat difference 
between the species. — You mentioned that the symptoms have generally shown them- 
selves in from two to thirty minutes ; Mr. Morley told us two minutes to an hour, will 
you undertake to say that there have not been cases in which the first appearances have 
not been delayed an hour ? I do. — You say there have not been ? Y es ; that I have 
seen. — Have you not known instances in which you have had to repeat the doses of 
poison ? When the dose has not been suflScient to kill, but to produce symptoms, there 
IS a wide difference, 1 have given it three times ; the quantity I cave was half a grain. — 
Was that to a cat? Yes. — I think your periods were 34 minutes past five, I am 
giving you this from a note I have received ; the periods at which you gave the three 
doses were 34 minutes past 5, 10 minutes past 6, 35 minutes past 6 ; making on the 
whole two grains ? It is very probable ; I cannot be sure whether it was so or not — As 
far as you can recollect? I think it is very probable; there is no statement that 
symptoms were not shown. — ^Were there any symptoms shown? Certainly. — ^What 
symptoms ? The symptoms of spasms,- but the animal did not die, and I had to repeat 
the dose. — I am merely putting that to you as a fact in the case, you were dealing with 
an animal of the same species, of other individuals of which you had been* able to 
produce death with half a grain ? I will explain it to you at once. — Did the cat swallov 
those doses ? No, it did not. — Have you found other animals affected by it ? I think I 
have young ones, not old ones. — Have you any doubt of it ? Yes, old ones I have. — 
May I tak6 it, that with cats in general half a grain is the minimum dose ? Yes ; I 
think half a gnin would be a small dose to kill an old strong cat in the solid state.— A 
small dose will suffice in the fluid ? I am not sure, it is probable ; but I am speaking 
now from my own experience. — Is it your experience that when given in the fluid state 
a small dose does ? I have stated that already. — ^That is so, I may assume that ? Yon 
may assume that. — A word or two about the symptoms; if I understood you, hard 
breathing is among the first symptoms that show themselves ? Yes ; then comes twitch- 
ing, an inducement to move. — Then I think you say some slavering of the month? 
Generally. — Then comes twitching ? Yes ; and then trembling of the muscles, and then 
usually convulsions. — What I want to know is, whether these symptoms make their 
Appearance uniformly in all animals of the same species, or whether there is diversity in 
the uniformity in which they proceed themselves and in the order ? I would not swear 
that they may not occur ; but such is the result of my observations. — What I want to 
Jmow is, whether the result of your observations is that these symptoms which you have 
so described occur uniformly, or at uniform periods of time, or whether they vary occa- 
sionally ? They certainly do not occur at uniform periods of time. — They, vary in 
order ? In describing them, I would not say there are not exceptions. — Do not yon 
know there are considerable variations in the order, as well as in the time ? I have 
not observed considerable variation in the order, I have in the time. — Now, 
with regard to the recurrence of these convulsions, when the convulsions have once 
set in have you found considerable difference as to the periods at which these convulsions 
take place ? Some difference, with greater or less intervals. — Have you not also found 
considerable variety in this, that an animal will undergo a sucx^ession of these attacks be- 
fore it dies, and that another will die after a much less amount of convulsion ? Yes, it 
seldom dies after one, generally four or five, and often a great many more. I have known 
one or two instances in which the animals have died after one convulsion. — Has that been 
where the death has followed from a dose equal in quantity to some other quantitv which 
has not produced the same effect ? Yes. — Now as re^rds the convulsions of the different 
muscles of the body, does that also vary — ^the order in which the muscles are convulsed? 
To some extent it does in violence. — Have you found that sometimes the muscles of the 
trunk are affected before those of the extremities, and sometimes the muscles of the ex- 
tremities before those of the trunk ? I think the limbs are generally affected first, that is 
-the general rule, — ^very often both together. — Where they are simultaneous, the symptoms 
of the extremities generally precede ? The difference is this, that they may be more 
easily observed in the muscles of the trunk. — The convulsions I am speaking of? The 
•eonvulsions occur together, generally together. — With regard to the flaccidity that you 
have mentioned as occurring after death, have you known any instance in which rigiditr 
^greater than is due to the ordinary rigor mortis^ has occurred after death? I do not think 
there is any difference. 

Lord Campbeli^. — In no one instance ? I have known instances in which they were 
Tery rigid, but I have known instances in which the muscles were flaccid. I may state 
I do not think there is any peculiar rigidity produced by strychnia. 

The Attomey-Oeneral. — If that be not so in the animals, how was it in the two initances 

irhere jon found death from str^xhnia in the human subject ? I mentioned considerably 

Jess, — With regard to the lady whose case we do not name, was it not the fitict, then, tha 
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alihoagh the miucles of the body were flexible, that the hands were curved and the feet 
arclMd and miucles contracted ? Not more than is usual from ordinary causes ; I have 
nid the hands were curved and the feet arched by muscular contraction. — ^Do you mean 
tiMt when yon spoke of the feet being decidedly arched, do you mean to say that yon 
meant no more than is due to the ordinary rigidity of death ? I do: that is what I mean 
bj maieiilar contraction. — Is that what you meant when you signed this, " the hands 
were incorved, and the feet decidedly arched by muscular contraction ;" do vou mean to 
lay that yoa meant no more than is due to the ordinary ri aridity of death r I do, and 
stated so at the time. — In the report you have signed ? So ; in conversation with the 
parties engaged. — Yon made a report which did not include the whole ? It is a state- 
ment ef a &ct« 

Lord Campbell. — You say, " I meant to describe the common rigor mortis f" Yes ; it 
is stated in the former part of the report that the other muscles of the body were less so; 
tliat there was a distinction between the two portions of the body ; a statement of the fact, but 
nothing more. 

The Aitomey 'General. — Now, Mr. Morley stated here the other day that in the experi- 
ments he made with you on animals killed by the poison, that after death there was an in- 
terval of ilaecidity, after this rigidity commenced, more than if it had been occasioned by 
the nsnal rigor mortis : you do not agree with him as to the statement of the fact ? — I do not : 
it is adiflerenceof opinion entirely. — Now you say you had generally found the heart full ? 
Tes, the right side. — Does the fact of the heart having been found empty in this case lead 
you to the conclusion that it was not a death by strychnia poison ? Amongst other things. 
— Did yoa hear the evidence given here the other day of the post-mortem ? I did : I also 
heard this stated, '^that the heart was distended and empty:" I believe I was in court 
when toe gentleman who conducted it gave his evidence of the post-mortem examination 
of Mrs. Smyth, who died from the unfortunate administration of strychnia : if he stated 
that the heart was congested I should have heard him. — In those two cases does tiie fact 
of the heart having been found empty exercise any influence on your judgment? Not 
unless J know how the post-n^ortem was made ; if the post-mortem was commenced in 
the head, the expbnation is given by Mr. Morley and myself in the case at Leeds : wc 
had no donbt of the heart being full, the blood being fluid, but the head beine first 
opened, the large vessels cut, the consequence was that the blood by mere naturalphy- 
ncai causes drains away. — Are you aware how the post-mortem was made in this particu- 
lar case cf Mr. Cook ? The chest and abdomen were opened iH'fore the head ; it is 
stated so. — ^What effect would that have ? If there were blood in the heart it ought to 
he there. — ^That would not make the difference ; the head was not opened there in the 
first instance? No, that is my explanation of it. — What would occasion, in your 
opinion, the contraction of the heart in Mr. Cook's case ? The heart, if empty, is usually 
eoDtracied; it is like other muscles. — How do you account fur the emptiness and itj 
being contracted? 'If it be empty it will have nothing to open its contraction: I cannot 
aocouat, from the appearances of the bodv after death, for the emptiness of the heart 
•ny more than it might be the usual effect of death.— Of wliat ? Of death : it varies 
very much, but as a geneml rule in post-mortem examinations we find, if the heart is 
empty, it is contracted : the heart is a circular sack-like muscle, and if it has nothing to 
extend it it contracts. — I l>elieve you say in all cases you have examined of strychnia 
poison the blood is fluid ? No, I'do not. — In how many? In a great majority. — ^Then, 
•appose there is blood in the heart, would the heart have contracted? No, it would be 
w>by. — ^If you find the heart contracted, the heart mr.st be empty ? There is a differ- 
ence between the two cavities of the heart ; it sometimes hajipens the left ventricle of 
Ifce heart is contracted and the right flabby and uncontracted ; it is very often spoken of — 
Where there is death by asphyxia that is so ? Precisely.— If I understand you, the post- 
mortem appearances of Cook's body, which you say dilfer materially from those yon have 
seen after death from strychnia, were the emptiness of the heart, the state of the lungs, 
and the want of congestion in the brain : now, I have asked you as to the emptiness of 
die heart, what do you ray as to the state of the lungs V The lungs are described as not 
beina congested. — Do you attach any importance to the cmphacine ? It is of two kinds. 
— What is the distinction between the two ? One of them consists in a dilatation of the 
cells, the other in a rupture by which the air, not iR-iug in the cells, passes amon^t 
them. — I suppose you say it was not from the rupture of the cells here ? That^ I in- 
ftrred from the description given. — Have you not found emphacine in cases of animals 
that have died? Yes. — Has it always been from a rupture of the cells ? Always: it 
eoald be in no other way. — What is there in the statement of witnesses which makes you 
think there was emphacine of the other sort ? We are told that there was during life a 
Bed condition of the lungs. — I am speaking of the appearance of the lungs after 
I ? I must pat the whole together.— Would it not Yia^e \weii wi «»j ^Osswi't \ft\«.^* 
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ascertained what the character of this emphacine was ? we had the witnesses here who 
made the post-mortem examination : would it not have been desirable to have known 
whether the nature of this emphacine was natural, or whether it was emphacine from 
rupture ? If the question had been put to them . — But you were sitting there advis- 
ing my friends throug^hout, while Dr. Harland was here, and you heard what he said ? 
I did hear him. — Did it occur to you it was proper to ask him what was the natnre of 
those ? No, I did not, because I heard (which was sufficient to my mind) that disease 
had existed : the question was put, as to the disease, to Dr. Savage. — I am speaking of 
this emphacine ? It did not occur to me.— Let me ask you this : you have told us the 
various symptoms about this gentleman, from which you gather that he was of a delicate 
constitution ; to which do you ascribe these convulsions of which he died ? Not to any, 
— I thought I understood you to say that the fact of his having syphilis was an impor- 
tant ingredient in your mind ? Yes, but you ask for convulsions. — I apprehend you have 
no doubt he died of convulsions ? No. — You entered into a long detail of the variouB 
ailments under which this unfortunate man suffered, and you say that this would predis- 
pose him to convulsions : I ask you which of them ? The whole ; the combination of 
them. — Amongst others you mentioned excitement ? Yes, and depression of spirits. — 
What evidence is there, on which you rely, of his being a man subject to depression of 
spirits ? That he was three minutes after the winning of the race by his horse in which 
he could not speak. — Is there any other incident in the man's life on which you can put 
your finger, and say that he was subject to depression of spirits ? It is stated by Mr. 
Jones that he was subject to depression *f spirits. — What sort of depression ? Mental 
depression. — ^Where do you find any mental depression at Bugeley f There was a 
good deal of mental depression. — Would you expect excitement to produce its effeoto 
recently on its existence, or after it was totally and entirely gone ? It may induce 
that state of brain in which convulsion will follow at some distance. — ^Did you find 
from the evidence that the brain was perfectly healthy ? No, not jjerfectly healthy,— 
Did you think the gentlemen who made the post-mortem examination would not hafe 
found it ? Mr. Bamford said it was not. — Do you mean, as against the reported tetd* 
mony, and the testimony here of Dr. Harland and of Dr. Monckton, as well as Mr. 
Devonshire; do you mean, as against them, to set up the testimony of that oUi 

Sentleman, Mr. Bamford ? The evidence stated at the inquest itsulf is put in tbe 
epositions. — Do ^ou mean to say in your opinion that excitement prodneisg 
disease of the brain would bring on these convulsions: upon your oath, do yot 
mean to make that representation? I mean to say this; that in the conditioi 
of the brain, and the statement that has been made, I believe it to be qailo 
probable that convulsions might come on and destroy a person, and leave 
no trace behind. — Do you believe this man died of apoplexy? I do not; 
you must bear in mind he had taken doses of morphia. — Do you ascribe 
ms death to morphia? No, except that it would assist in the convulsire 
attack, and it would affect the spinal marrow. — Brought about by the morphia ? No. 
— ^In your opinion was morphia right treatment or wrong ? I should think not very 
good in the state in which he was. — What state ? In the state he was in then. — What 
«tate do you mean ? Excitement. — Do you mean to state there was excitement at 
Bugeley : do you mean to say that there has been anything said to show that there whs any 
excitement at Rugeley ? Yon will not allow me to furnish an answer : there was no 
excitement at Bugeley ; but morphia, when there is sickness, will sometimes disagree 
with the patient when there is an irritable state of the brain. — Where is the evidence of 
the irritable state of the brain : the stomach was irritated, I will allow ; but where is 
the evidence that there was any excitement at Bugeley, I want to know ? There is 
none.— -Then why was morphia a wrong treatment? Because it is after sickness; Kod 
there is evidence of there being an irritable state of the brain ; from what he said lluBi- 
43elf, he must have either been delirious on the Sunday night, or he must have had some 
attack similar to what he had on the Monday night. — iS) you believe, on your sokmii 
oath, that he had convulsions on the Sunday the same as he had on the Monday f I 
cannot say. — Do you believe he had ? No, 1 do not. — ^Do you believe he had not? Nc^ 
I do not. — Do you mean to represent, in your opinion, the attack of the Sunday night 
was similar to the attack on the Monday night i* Less intensity ; but, I think, very pro- 
bably of the same character. — You do believe there were convxdsions on the Sunday 
then ? No, I do not. — ^He died of convulsions, you know ? He died of convulsions, bttt 
I say of the same character.— Then you do believe he had convulsions ? To a oertun 
extent, but less in intensity : there was a state of great mental and bodily exciteme&L-* 
On the Monday night ? 1 have stated to you that he was in that condition which Teiy 
i)iften precedes convulsions. — ^Will you admit of a man so under the influence of morphiaiv 
juid be 18 suddenly dlstnrbed by a noise, it isUkeVj U> have a depressing effect upon huQit 
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1 wiH ; bat there was no proof of a noise. — There is no proof, except his own statement, of 
aajUlness? Precisely; that is part of my opinion, that he did not state wliat had 
oconnred accnrately. — Do yon mean to say that he did not state that truly ? No ; that 
lie was mistaken : that is one of the symptoms ; I believe the man to have been delirious 
then. — Now, sir, be so good as to tell me what are those forms of convulsiouB of whioh 
Toa gave some statement to my friend which will produce convulsions of a tetanic 
nrm ? Any irritation will produce it. — ^Ending in death ? It may end in death. — Did 
you ever see an instance ? Yes, in children. — I am not speaking of children ; what con- 
▼nlsiont are there which are attended with tetaniform symptoms? Any convulsions, if 
by tetaniform you mean an outstretching of the limbs. — Will you tell me of any con- 
▼nkioos which you have known end in death accompanied with what my friend calls 
tetanic symptoms ? I have known them in children. — We are dealing with a man 
twenty-Sght years of age ; he had not worms in his stomach, or anything of that kind : 
in what instance have you known such forms of convulsions produce death in an adult ? 
I have never had suc-h a case. — ^Has your reading furnished you with any ? The general 
statement of all writers is, that such cases do occur. — Is there nothing that will furnish 
yon with a name for it ? No, except convulsions, convulsive diseases. — Have you ever 
known or read of a case in which the patient was conscious to the last ? No, I have not ; 
I ha^e seen it stated so, but I have never met with it. — I take it, in epilepsy you have 
those tetanic Sjrmptoms ? Yes. — But in epilepsy, before death, consciousness is gone ? 
Tea, so far as my experience goes. — You have had considerable experience in tetanus ; 
ire will pass on to tetanus : you liave had considerable experience in idiopathic tetanus ? 
I have had four cases of idiopathic tetanus, and some five or six perhaps of tmumatic. — 
Be so good as to attend to what I am about to read to you, which is the statement of Mr, 
Jones as to the symptoms under which Mr. Cook suffered on the coming on of 
the paroxysm? (^TAe learned Counsel rend an extract from the evidence of Mr, Jones*) 
TThat is not tetanns at all ; 1 do not think it is tetanus. — I ask you to distinguish it in 
«ny one partienhir? Let me clearly understand the question. — I have read to you the 
description of Cook's symptoms as witnessed by Mr. Jones: I ask you to point out any 
distinction between those symptoms and the symptoms of tetanns ? Do you mean the 
4ne paroxysm or the disease which is called tetanus ? — 1 am speaking of the paroxysm 
«f tetanns ? It is rery like. 

Lord Caxfbeuu— You say this is not tetanus at all ? It is not. 

The Attomey-Qenerai — I want you to point out any distinction which accompanied 
paroxysms, and distinguish it from real tetanus ? I do not know tliat there is any dis- 
tinction except 1 was about to say I never saw a case of tetanus in which the rigidity 

continued at the time of death and afterwards. — I am asking you as to symptoms of the 
paroxysms: 1 understand you to say the symptoms of tlie paroxysms are not distinguish- 
able from those of tetanus ? Some of them are at the moment of death. — Give me any 
ofthem? 

Lord Camfbeli.. — ^This is not tetanus ; but, as far as they go, they coincide with the 
ajmpComs of tetanns at the moment of death ? Yes. 

The Attorney-General. — Observe, you have here consciousness to the last ; that before 
the man dies he says " Turn me over ;" and as soon as they turn him over he dies : tell 
aie of any case you know of in which death has ensued from convulsions, where the death 
was not from tetanus, in which the patient was conscious ? 1 have already said 1 do not 
know of snch a case. — Now let me call your attention to strychnia tetanus: would you 
<aU the symptoms tetanic ? They are 'called so very properly. — Do you agree with &r 
Benjamin Brodie, that the symptoms in the convulsions arising under strychnia are of 
the same character while they last as the symptoms in traumatic or idiopathic tetanus, and 
that the distinction between the two consists in the course in which the symptoms nm ? 
WiU yoa repeat the question ? — ^While the paroxysms of tetanic convidsions last, there is 
Bodifferenoe between those which arise from strychnia and those which arise from tetanns 
properly so called ; but the difference is in the course of them ? I think there is. — ^What 
IS tne difference ? I think that the Iiands are less violently contracted and affected in 
ordinary tetanus, and that the whole effect of the spasms is less in ordinary tetanus. — 
Yoa woold expect to find the hands more firmly and tightly closed in tetanus from 
Mtryehaui than m ordinary tetanus ? 1 think it is so. — In other respects do you agree 
with Sir Benjamin Brodie, that the difference is in the course in which the symptoms 
nm ? There is another difference, that in ordinary tetanus the convulsions never entirely 
past away. — ^That is one of the reasons he gave for distinguishing the course? In the 
ease at Leeds it was the same. — I believe, from your large observation of the symptoms 
4)f striehniay you felt perfectly prepared in tliat case at Leeds, the name of which we do 
Aot gne^ in the description of the symptoms to come to th« (ieXerRutA.^Ti >Cba.\. ^Cga^.^^ 
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a death from stiycbDia? I thought it possible and probable ; I did not come to a deter- 
mined opinion. — Yon expressed an opinion ? I did. — Did you not say yon had no doabt 
flf to the canse of death ? No, I said I thought it probable ; that iras after the post- 
mortem. — I am speaking now of what you said of the symptoms, and in the description 
of the symptoms yon gave that opinion ? I think I said that was the conclusion I drew 
from the symptoms and the post-mortem appearances. — ^Tou had not at that time ascer- 
tained that there was strychnia ? Yes, we had. — Let me ask you whether this is your 
Tiew of the symptoms of strychnia, as distinguished from the symptoms of ordinary 
tetanus. (The learned Counsel read a portion of the report of Mr. Ntmneley in the Leeds case.) 
Did you state that on the description of the symptoms given hj Mrs. Witham, the same 
witness who was examined here the other day, that was your opinion ? I said that.— 
I ask yon whether it is possible, after that, that you can represent here (1 do not know 
whether you intend to do so) that this was a case of idiopathic tetanus ? I never did, 
and yon have not heard from me that I infer that. — I have heard it said in this 
ease, that this may have been something arising from a syphilitic affection? 
Idiopathic or traumatic • tetanus was mentioned ; I do not think it was a case 
of tetanus in any sense of the word. — Why not? I have given the description; 
because it differed from the course of tetanus. — Did it differ from the courae of 
tetanus from strychnia? In the particulars 1 have already described. — Rejpeat them 
once more? The very sudden acquisition.— Acquisition of what? Acquisition d 
the convulsions. — After what? After the first rousing of Mr. Jones. — ^What else? 
His power of talking. — Did you not know that in the instance of Mrs. Smyth she 
talked, and begged to have water thrown on her, and talked throughout ? It did pot 
occur to me. — ^Are you judging of the one incidental case, and coming here with 
conclusions founded on that? I think it is an element; the time. — Then let me add 
the element that the lady, whose painful case has been given here, continues to the last 
conscious, and asks to have her lep stretched just before she died ; does that shake your 
fiiith ? Yes. — Do you not know m that case that her last words were to turn her over? 
There was something said about what the words were. — Do not you know that fke 
fact was the lady asked to be turned over ? Not at the last moment ; I do not dispute 
it if it is said so.-r-Were there not here the premonitory j^mptoms : the animals are 
affected about the jaws and the ears, and Mr. Cook has stiffness in his neck, and asb 
to have it rubbed ? It is a premonitory symptom. — ^Was it not a symptom of the cod* 
Tulsions which are not distinguishable from tetanus ? I have said so. — I want to koov 
what you said to me ? I have stated here, that I believe in cases of poisoo ftwi 
ftrychnia it is first developed in the legs and feet. — You told us the animals begsi 
to feel twitching in the ears ; this gentleman had, before the convulsions came ob, 
stiffness in the muscles of the neck and jaw, and begged to have them rubbed? 
That mieht be if it were anything else. — I ask you now, is not difficulty of breathhii 
mie of the premonitory symptoms ; he sat up in bed, and complained of feding suf- 
focated ? Yes. — ^And felt a stiffness about the neck, and askea to have it rub^ ; I 
ask you what were those but premonitory symptoms : he asked to have it rubbed, and, as 
fkr as we know, in all the animals : the animals could not ask to have it rubbed ? 
Mr. Serjeant Shee objected to this mode of putting the question. 
Witness, — ^In no one single instance could the animal bear to be touched, and it evi- 
dently was most painful to it to be touched. 

The Attomefj-Oeneral. — Do not you know that Mrs. Smyth asked to have her le|p 
and arms stnu^tened ? I do. — ^Let me ask you this ; have you not often found that it 
was prior to the occurrence of the paroxysms, and not after the paroxysm? No; I 
have seen a paroxysm, and not after the paroxysm, brought on by it. — In all cases ? 
No, not in all cases ; but in the other case, for two hours before she died, when she 
eotdd sp«[ik, she b^ged of them not to touch her. — Did she not ask to have her kgs 
Tabbed? That was when the attack was slight; not during the fktal attack. — ^Afler 
the paroxysm ? The paroxysms had set in. — After the paroxysms had set in, did she 
not request to be rubbed ? She did before the convulsions came on ; she liked to have 
her fieet and legs nibbed. — ^Afterwards she could not bear it, because it caused a re- 
enrrence? Yes. — ^That was in consequence of the twitching, was it not? Vo^ I 
tlunk not — Consider ? I think not ; it b stated 1>y all the witnesses she begged she 
might not be touched. — ^But for that one thing, that the paroxysms came on so soon 
after the first premonitory symptom, is there one single point in which this filers 
fh>m strychnia tetanus? The power of swallowing so lately. — On what does it dt- 
pend, the inability to swallow ? From the inability to move the jaw. — Have yon not 
giated that the lock-jaw is in these cases the last symptom that comes on? The 
gyrmptoms had come od^ — ^What symptoms? TVie ii^Tiv^oms of oonwlfions. — I sik jm. 
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irhecher it is not a £ict that, as well as in natural tetanus, in tetanus from stryclinia 
lock-jiv is not the last symptom, and very often never sets in at all ? — I have never 
seen an instance in which it does not make its appearance. — Is it the last? I 
stated so then ; hut in my experiments I have never been able to see anything; I 
do not deny that it may, but I am speaking of the general rule ; I think it is 
qaite possible it may. — ^At what stage did it come on? Very early; more than two 
hoora before death. — How long did the paroxysms continue before death took place? 
Two hcNin mod a halfl — That was a case in which very large doses of strychnia were 
administered? We supposed four or five times repeatedly. — I have only one word or two 
to ask yoa oo the subject of the experiments after death ; have you experimented on the 
tisaes yomseU^ or on the blood ? I have seen it done. — ^When did you first see it done ? 
The dsT before the trial. — How long have you been in town ? Several days. — Did you 
know that this poison could be extracted by chemical process from the tissues ? I thought 
it prohable. — ^You never tried it ? No. — How many cases did Mr. Hcrapath try ? One 
esse that I saw. — ^How was the animal killed then? By a dose of strychnia given by the 
month. — ^A fluid ? I am not sure. — Try and recollect ? I cannot ; two more were killed. 
— ^What quantity was given them ? I think it was half a grain ; I did not make the 
experiment ; there was a dog and a cat at the same time. — In the case of Leeds there 
were fbar animals killed afterwards from the contents of the stomach ? There were. — 
Yon state that you have succetded in every case where you have tried in your experi- 
ments in finding the strychnia ? Yes. — You and Mr. Morley differed on that ? I think 
I am coirect, for I have the original note. — Did not Mr. Morley differ in two cases ? 
Yes ; in one he did. — ^There was a difference of opinion between you ? We divided the 
poison which we found in the stomach into two portions, and we adopted two different 
prooenes for extracting it, and by the one process we were both rather doubtful, but bj 
the other we produced it — One of the processes failed and the other succeeded ? It did- 
— ^Now yon though you found it and he thought you did not ? Not that I recollect — 
Bo not yon know that Mr. Morley has been doubtful as to the results of these experi- 
ments ? Xo ; Mr. Morley stuted differently in his own examination. — In his examination 
here ? Yes ; if yon refer to it, except in one case, and that is the explanation I give 
of it 

Ee-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee. 
My learned friend the Attorney-General has directed your attention to your havine 
Btsted in the report which you drew up on one of these cases that the hands were rigid 
and the foet incurved by muscular contraction ; pray, in making reports of this kind of 
tbe sjrmptoms or appearances of the body after death, do von state only extraordinary 
appea r an c es, or ordinary appearances as well as the extraordinary- ? Ordinary appear- 
inces also; it is a statement of a fiict without anything more. 

The Court aJjoumedfor a short tiine. 

Mr. WILLIAM HEREPATH sworn.— Examined by Mr. Groce, 
An yoa Profiessor of Chemistry- and Toxicologist at the Bristol 3iledical School ? Yes. 
—How long have you been occupied in chemistry and toxicology ? Chemistrj- and toxi- 
^ogy ; chemistry much longer than toxicology. — Chemistry how long ? Chemistry 40 
yean aioMl toxicology probably 30. — ^Haye you experimented on the poison of strychnia ? 
Yes. — Have yon seen any cases in the human subject ? No ; I have not seen a case ; I 
pRnme you allude to the symptoms. 

Lord Campbell. — You are not a medical practitioner ? No ; an analytical chemist 
Mr. Grace. — Have you seen any case when you have examined the human body where 
Hryehnia has been taken ? Yes ; in one case 1 had the contents of the stomach. — ^In this 
one case do you say you examined the contents of the stomach ; what did the patient die 
from ? From strychnia only. — Did you recognise it in that state on chemical tests being 
spplied ? I discovered it in the contents of the stomach. — ^How long after death ? It must 
aive been about three days after death. — What was the test you used ? I presume you 
mean the mode of proceeding before the test. — I meant first of all what was the test by 
wludi you discovered it? I used common sulphuric acid and bichromate of potash; 
snlphoric add and peroxide of lead ; puce-coloured oxide of lead ; sulphuric acid and 
peroxide of manganese ; a fourth test, sulphuric acid and red ferricyanide of potassium. 
— Are those that you Imve named what you call the colour-tests ? . They are one class of 
oaUmr-tesU; these all produce a purple colour with strychnia if present, which purple 
( to red ; there is another class of tests with common strychnia. 
Mr. Babon Aldebson. — The first was with pure strychnia? Yes. 
Mr. Grove, — Yonr process previously to applying the tests is to get the str}r'chniA 
', and in solution? 
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Lord Camfbelx*. — ^All your processes are alike, I suppose ? Up to *a certain point 
The process wbich has heen proposed has been that which was generally proposed bj 
Orfila, to neutralise with an alkali, then to evaporate, and then to dissolve. 

Mr. Grave. — ^Did you, in the case of the human subject, make evident the existence of 
tirychnia by the colour tests? Certainly. — ^Have you experimented on animals? I 
kave. — ^To a large extent ? Not to a large extent ; sufficient to establish the principle. — 
CSan you tell us to what ext«it ? In my own experiments and those I have witnessed, 
eight, nine, or ten. — Have you succeeded in those cases in proving chemically the 
presence of strychnia ? I have not analysed them only ; there are two which I have 
destroyed. — Confine your attention to those which you have analysed ? There are two 
wUch I have destroyed myself; each of those were cats ; I gare one grain of strychma in 
a solid form ; I could not get the animal to take it voluntarily, and I left it in meat aC 
aig^t when I went to bed, and I found the animal dead in the morning ; the body was 
dmdfully contorted. 

Lord Cabipbell — ^Rigid ? Extremely so ; the fore limbs extended, the head turned 
round, not to the back, but to the side, the eyes protruding and staring ; the iris expanded, 
so as to be almost invisible. 

Mr. Grove. — I do not want to interrupt you, ))ut if you will come to the mescal 
examination I shall be glad ? In this animal J found in the urine which had been ejected 
strychnia, and I also found it in the stomach. — ^Did you find it with the tests you have 
mentioned ? Yes. — ^You stated there was a second case in which you had administered 
strychnia yourself? This also is a cat; I gave the same quantity in a solid fom 
in food. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Did it swallow it ? I made it swallow it ; it remained very ouet 
for fifteen or sixteen minutes, with but few symptoms until thirty-five minutes.— What 
did yon observe then? It merely seemed a little restless with its eyes, the breathimg a 
little quickened, and at thirty-five minutes it had a terrible spasm, the four extremities and 
the haid being drawn together. 

The Attorney- General, — ^Do you mean the extremities of the four legs? The foor.^ 
Do you mean the four in number ? The four in number. 

Mr. Grove. — How soon after did the animal die? I watched it for three hours more; 
after this it had a second spasm; a frothy saliva was drippling from its mouth, tad 
it forcibly ejected its urine ; it had a second spasm a few minutes after, whea I 
thought the animal would die ; it soon recovered itsell^ and then remained quiet, or li 
least still, with the exception of a trembling all over. — ^How long did it remain still ? I 
was going to state the peculiarity of its manner ; the slightest breath of air would afiBOt 
it; it continued in this state till I went to bed at half-past 10 ; that was three hours. 

The Attorney 'General. — ^What were you going to state about the breath of wr? 
During this three hours and a half, or nearly so, the animal was in a peculiar state; 
touching it appeared to electrify it all through ; even blowing upon it produced the same 
efiect; touchmg the basket, the slightest thing that could affect the animal, prodnoeda 
sort of electric jump ; produced an effect like the electric stream passing through the 
animal ; I left it then, thinking the animal would recover, but in the morning I foand H 
dead, in the same indurated and contracted condition in which the former asmBal wu 
found. 

Mr. Grove. — How soon after that did you proceed with your chemical examination? 
About thirty-six hours. — ^Did you find strychnia? Yes. — ^Where? — ^In the urine, in the 
stomach, and upper intestines ; in the liver and in the blood of the heart. — ^In idl cases in 
which yon have seeaa a chemical examination on a search for strychnia has it been found; 
did yon detect it by the same tests? Yes; but I went a step beyond ; I took extraordinary 
means to get rid of the organic matter. — ^In all cases which you have seen when 
strychnia m» been taken has the examination been sucoessful ? Not only strychnia* but 
BBX vomica, fiom whidi strychnia is extracted ; I have found nnx vomica in a fox and in 
two dogs. 

Lord CAMPBEcr..->-Does not nux vomica present the same appearances? Not exactly 
Ike same, my Lord : I can extract the strychnia from the body even where nux Tomiea 
has been the cause of death. 

Mr. Gr&ve. — ^Do you mean that nux vomica is more difficult to discover ? It is mom 
complicated of course. — ^Do you say you have found strychnia in every case where 
strychnia has been taken, and strychnia also where nux vomica has been taken ? Cer- 
tainly ; in one case the animal had been buried two months. — ^Uave you experimentad on 
MgjohjuA mixed up with organic matter other than the experiment yon have stated? 
JU wu putrid in the case of the body *, oat of the body you mean? — ^xei. Miz«L jmh 
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-^dy with putrid remains. — Have you detected strycbnia in those cases? Yes.— How 
ong hasit been allowed to remain mixed with the putrid matter? I found in the labora^ 
tory for examination some putrid remains ; and I have mixed strychnia with those in 
ardor to see whether it interfered with my finding it. — Have you found it in all those 
euei, whatever was the state of decomposition ? I have. — ^Are you of opinion^ as a 
ohenust, that where strychnia has been taken in a sufficient dose to poison, it can be 
detected, and onght to be detected by chemical science ? Yes; up to the time the body 
is decomposed completely ; I mean even where there is putre&ction. — Explain what you 
mean by ** decomposed completely" and " putrefaction*' ? Where the body has become a 
diy powder. — ^You heard the evidence as to the jars which were conveyed to Dr. Taylor ; 
are yon of ojunion, in the jar containing the stomach in the state it then was, from your 
ehemicBl knowledge, that strychnia ought to have been detected if it had existed there? 
Yes, I am. — Are your tests liable to irremediable danger from the substances that have be^i 
named pyrozanfhine? I cannot conceive how it could get into a human stomach. — ^But 
fopposing it got there ? The first step would detect it, without the bichromate of potash ; 
I should mention that body is not an article of commerce ; it is with the greatest difficulty 
it can be obtuned. — ^Then you are of opinion that it can be fbund ? Certainly, provided 
the organic matter is properly got rid of; you will understand the experiment in which 
I inmd it in the liver was not the one I maiac here in London. — ^The experiments which 
yoa have mentioned were made at Bristol ? At Bristol. — How many did you make here 
ui London? I made three separate experiments on the same body. — On separate parts of 
tibe body? One on the stomach, one on the liver, and one oi^ the blood. 

Lord Caxpbell. — ^Do you wish to have them detailed ? 

Mr. Qrove. — ^No, my Lord; did you find it on those occasions? I did, to the satisfieic- 
turn of those who surrounded me. 

Cross-examined by the Attorney-General, 
You are not a toxicologist ? I do not profess anything of the sort. — ^When you have 
experimented for the purpose of finding the strychnia, has that been principally in the 
stomach ? Principally, until lately. — When did you first look for it in the tissues of the 
body ? On the 8th of May. — With a view to this case ? Certainly, it was with a view of 
lesrning everything that I could. — Do not suppose that I impute it as a matter of blame ; 
in how many instances have you yourself experimented ? About nine ; these are not 
■mall experiments ; they are things that have been sent to me ; animals in which I have 
fiMud tlus ; with the exception of the two last I made in Bristol and three I made in 
London. — What was the one in London ? The one here was a dog. — And this is the only 
one where you have found it in the tissues? One in Bristol and a dog in London. — You 
experimented on the tissues of those two cats ? On one of the cats and one of the dogs. — 
Yoa fimnd it, I think you say, in the cat ; where did you find it there, in the tissues ? In 
fte liver, the heart, and in the urine, besides the stomach. What quantity was given to 
fte dog which you experimented on in London ? One grain ; it was a large dog.— A grain 
■ a considerable dose ? Yes; I have seen an animal destroyed with a quarter of a grain; 
it was intended to gi^e it half a grain, but it spilt it, and therefore a quarter of a grain 
killed itj — ^Yon say you think that if strychnia were present it ought to be discovered ; nave 
JOii not said, and said more than once, that ^'ou have no doubt that stirchnia was present, 
wt that Professor Taylor had failed to find it ? No, certainly not.— Have you not said so 
to the present mayor of Bristol ? I have said, " If it was there Professor Taylor ought to 
have round it." — ^Have you not said several times in his presence that you had no doubt 
tbat strychnia had been given in this case, but that Professor Taylor had not found it ? I 
^ a strong opinion from the reports of the newspapers ; it is very likely I might ; I do 
lot deny it ; I had a strong opinion from the newspaper reports that strychnia had been 
given, judging from the newspaper reports. 

Lord Campbell. — From the statements you saw in the newspapers ? From the state- 
anits I saw in the newspapers ; I was not at all engaged in the case, and I conceived I had 
a right to express an opmion, the same as others. — Was that from the statement yon had 
seen of the symptoms ? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — ^We must know what that statement was? It was founded on a 
ilitement which I had seen in a great number of newspapers, the Illustrated Times amongst 
the rest. 

Mr. Setjeant Shee, — ^That comes to nothing. 

The AHomey-General, — ^I believe you have expressed that opinion frequently ? I dare 
Wy 1 hsre in ^onvenation ; persons have natnrallv spoken to me on the subject : hundreds 
If people talked to me, knowing that I have made toxicoVogy a sX-ndiy \ x>aKi \^s:«^\afi^s^ 
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to me about it, and it is possible I might have said something like what you have asked 
me about 

Ke-examined by Mr. Grove. 

What is the smallest quantity you have detected in the tissues of the stomach? The 
smallest quantity in the dog's stomach ? — Yes. I cannot say ; I can show it you. — Can 
you give us an opinion as to the quantity ? If it is perfectly free from organic matter, I 
am satisfied that you could discover the fifty-thousaudth part of a grain tfabt is unmixed 
with organic matter ; ten graii-s of this body is soluble in a ^lon of water. — Do you mean . 
to say you have experimented by dissolving a given quantity, and you have ascertained 
that you can discover that quantity ? — Yes, I was going to tell you ; I dissolved the tenth 
part of a grain in a gallon of water, that is, one in 70,000 ; I can take the tenth ^art of a 
drop of the water and demonstrate the presence of strychnia. — You have been speaking now 
of strychnia simply dissolved and diluted ; what quantity can you detect when you separate 
it from organic matter ? If it is perfectly free from organic matter, do you mean ?—t want 
you to give me, as nearly as you can, what is the smallest portion of strychnia when 
mixed with organic matter you can detect? I cannot tell you ; that will &pend on the 
nature of the matter. 

The Atlomey-GeneraL — ^Take the heart of a human subject that has had one grsdn ? 
Very little indeed ; it is a difficult experiment, but it can be shown, and has been shown. 
— ^What portion ? I cannot tell you. — A very small portion ? I have no idea. 

Lord Campbell. — Would it be appreciated ? I found it in about an ounce and a half 
of the blood of the dog. 

Mr. Grove. — In the liver ? I took an eighth part (the dog weighed about 28 lbs.) by 
guess ; I took what I conceive to be the eighth part of the liver ; the gentlemen who were 
with me thought it was a tenth part ; and from that I had enough to make four distinct 
experiments with the four tests. — So that you experimented on a thirty-second part of 
the liver of the dog ? Yes. 

Mr. Babon Ald£BSon. — You perceived the violet colour ? Yes. — And the changing 
to the red afterwards ? Yes, the proper passing to the red. 

Mr. JULIAN EDWARD DISBROWE ROGERS sworn.— Examined by Mr. Gray. 

Are you a professor of chemistry at St. George's School of Medicine in London? I 
am, and have been for the past sixteen years. I 

Lord Campbell. — Where is that ? In Grosvenor Place. \ 

Lord Campbell.— St. George's Hospital ? No, they are schools. 

Mr. Gray. — Have Vou made experiments on animals with a view of extracting strych- 
nine from the bodies ? I have made an experiment on one animal. — When was that? It 
commenced at the close of the year, and finished about ten days since. — ^What was the 
animal ? A do^. — ^What quantity of stiychnia did you give the dog ? Two grains.— 
How did you give it to him ? Between two pieces of meat. — ^Was it pure strychnia ? 
Pure strychnia; two grains. — ^The dog died of course; did you afterwards remove the 
stomach of the dog and its contents, and take some of the blood ? I did so. — ^How long 
after you had killed the dog? Three days.— When did the stomach and blood become 
putrid ; how soon after you removed them ? The blood in about ten day8.^Did you 
analyse the blood with a view to find strychnia ? Ten days after the removal from the 
body, when it was putrid. — Did you separate the strychnia ? I did so.-— Can you say 
how much you found ? I cannot say by weight, but sufficient to demonstrate by three 
experiments that it was present. 

Lord Campbell. — By the colour tests? By the colour tests such as have been 
prescribed. • 

The Attorney-General, — Colour tests would not give you the quantity? Not any 
further than they were colours produced. 

Mr. Gray, — Did you afterwards proceed to analyse the stomach and its contents? 
Not immediately. 

Lord Campbell. — How long after ? A month or five weeks. 

Mr. Gray. — What did you then do ? Some other matters pressed, and I put it aside. 
— ^Had this matter become putrid before you experimented upon it ? Yes : I treated it with, 
acidulated distilled water. — What ? The stomach and its contents ; and the experiment 
was not finished, by its being put aside, till ten days since ; the strychnia was separated 
in a large quantity. — ^How much ? It did not give me the weight, but if I piroduce any 
JBTge quantity of colour, that wiU enable me to judge^ and I infer that I have kot a Urge 
quantity. 
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Loid Camfbsxx.— Bj the colour tests the presence of strychnia is ascertuned? 
Unoaestionably.—Bat as to measure and weight, you cannot at all say? No. 

BIjr. (7ray.— Have you ever had occasion to analyse any part of the human stomach? 
Not for strychnia, but for other poisons.— I wiU ask you this: have you heard the 
evidence as to the stomach and its contents of John Parsons Cook being put in a jar and 
sent to London ? I have.— In your judgment strychnia, if it had been administered to 
Cook, most it have been found in the contents of the stomach ? Unquestionably I irive 
that opinion. ^* "^ 

Cross-examined by the Attorney- General, 

How many experiments have you made with strychnia ? Only one, on this dog.— 
My fiiend put the question as to the contents of the stomach in the jar ; do you think it 
would make any difiTerence if the contents were lost ? If there were no contents spread 
over the intestines, then that would make a difiTerence ; if they had been spilt and 
shaken* then it would make no difiTerence. — ^But supposing they were not there ? There 
would be the washings of the stomach. 

Lord Campbell.— The difficulty would be an enhancement ? Of course it would 
make a more perfect direction, if I may say so, necessary ; I do not consider it a difficulty 
where it only enhances the trouble. 

Mr. Oray. — Suppose you had none ; suppose the stomach sent you had no contents ? 

I would wash the stomach, and proceed with that. — Are you a medical man ? I am. 

You did not analyse any of the tissues of this body ? No, I did not ; the urine was lost. 

— You operated on the stomach and the blood ? On the stomach and the blood. You 

began, I think you say, in December last? I did.— If you had tried on the tissues of 
this deceased man's body, I suppose you would have been enabled to ascertain whether 
there had been any strychnia ? That is my opinion. — You have made no experiment on 
the tissues of the body ? No ; I gathered from that experiment, as well as from other 
experiments, that strychnia would be found in a putrid body .--So that the time tliat has 
elapoed since Cook died, if you had had an opportunity to operate on it, you would have 
found the strychnia ? If it had been there, I feel satisfied I should find it. 

Lord Campbell.— Do you mean then or now? I do not see that the time would 
prevent it. 

Be-examined by Mr. Gray. 

Would you expect on the mucous membrane in the stomach, even if the contents were 
lost, to find it ? I think I know what you mean : if strychnia had been in the contents 
of the stomach there would be a portion of the contents smeared over the sur&ce, and 
in that smeared surface, when washed, I should expect to find the strychnia. 

Dr. HENRY LETHEBY sworn.- Examined by Mr. Kencaly, 
Are you a bachelor of medicine and professor of chemistrj- in the Medical College of 
Hnb London Hospital ? I am a bachelor of chemistry and professor of medicine, not a 
bachelor of medicine, in the London Hospital. — Are you also a Medical Officer of Health 
to the City of London ? I am. — Have you been engaged fbr a considerable time in the 
study of poisons ? Yes ; I have. — Have you also been engaged frequently on behalf of 
the Crown in prosecutions of cases of this nature ? Yes, I have : I believe in every case 
of thia kind that has been tried in this court during the last fourteen years. — Have you 
been present in Court during the examination of the medical witnesses at this trial ? 
Yea, I have. — I suppose you have attended to the evidence that they gave ? Yes, I 
have. — Certain symptoms have been described as attending the death of Mr. Cook ? Yes, 
I have heard them. — Have you witnessed many cases of death by strychnine? Many 
eases in the lower animals. — One case only of the human subject ? I have seen several 
cues of nux vomica in the human subject, one of which was fatal. — Have you seen cases 
of that kind ? Yes, I have. — Do the symptoms that attended the cases of animals 
aeeord with the symptoms described in this case ? They do not. — In what particulars 
do the symptoms of animals sufifering from str^-chnine differ from those descnbed here ? 
In the first place, I have never witnessed such a long interval between the administration 
of the poison and the coming on of the symptoms as is said to have elapsed in this case. 
— ^After the administration of strychnine poison to animals, how soon have you observed 
the symptoms to begin ? The longest interval I have noticed has been three-quarters 
of an Uoar. — ^What has been the shortest ? And then the poison was given under what 
Bavbe termed the most disadvantageous circumstances in order to prolong the period. 
"^What were the disadvantageous circumstances under which the poison was given ? 
A veiy fbll stomach, and the poison nven in a form not easy of solution.—-^ hat is 
^ shortest time that you remember where the symptoms began after the poison was 
^^di^aistered ? F have seen it begin in five minutes. — I suppose you have seen many 
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Innidredff of cafes of (be adminittraticm of ttrychnlne? T wiH not fsy numr hundredf 
of cases ; I -will faj dozens,— What is the average time when the symptoms begin 7 A 
-dtiarter of an hoar would be the average time. — Is there any other particnlar besides 
wflay in the appearance of the symptoms from which yon conclude this is not a case 
of strychnia poison ? In all the animals I have tfeen, and the human subject also, when 
under strychnine, the system has been in that hritable state that the v]ery nig^test excite- 
ment, as an effort to move, a slight touch, a noise, or a breath of air, will set them off 
in convulDions. — I^t us assume a case ; do you believe it possible that a ppirson to whom 
a dose of strvchnine had been given could rise out of his bed and ring a bell violently ? 
I cannot undertake to soy what is possible ; it is not at all probable, — ConM he pull a 
bell violently ? I do not think it is probable,— What would be the probable effect of the 
▼ibration of the bell-mill on him ? Any movement at all would excite the nervous sys- 
tem and there would be spasm, there would be convulsions, — ^Do yon think a perseo 
in that state of nervous imtation could bear to have his neck rubbed ? It is not likefy, 
— ^Where a caHe of p^nsoning by strychnine does not terminate fatally, what is the effiset 
en a person when the paroxysm or spasm goes off.— The paroxysm is succeeded by other 
paroxysms, which graidnally shade themselves off; they jspenerally become leas and lesi, 
one paroxysm being less in violence than tlie other, over a period of some houi. — ^Woold 
Tou fix, as near as yon can, the timejrhicb it would probably take before the i 
better ? M^ experience agrees with 



Dr. Christison, that it would last o^esr a period of 
sixteen or eigliteen hours. ~ 

Lord CiMPBBLL. — ^Have vou seen any case in which antidotes have been given? 
Yes, I have, — Is that morphia? That is the usual hospital practice in the cases sC 
patients under the inffnenee of strychnia which I have witnessed, and antidotes have 
been administered. 

Mr. Kenealy, — Do I understand you to say there would not be ao entire ciiwtien of 
tiie spasms, but that they gradually fp off during the time of ten or twelve hourt T Yet, 
—Is strychnine a poiaon which is eairily found? I do not hesitate to saf it is of aB 
poiflonit the most easy of detection. 

L<^rd Campbell* — Either mineral or vegetable ? Yes, my I»rd. 

Mr. Kmenhj. — Have you detected it in the stomachH of animals in numerous isr 
§tsaice»? Yes, I have.— llave you detected it in the blood and in the tiMues? Yef, I 
have, — What is the period after death in which you have succeeded in detecting strych- 
nine ? The longest period after death that I have examined a bedr has l>een one moolh, 
-^In what state was the animal ? In a state of decomposition, — Hafve yrm succeeded ia 
detecting Tery minute portions of the strychnine? Yes, I have, — ^What is the osit 
minute portion of strychnine which you have been enabled to detect? When the stry<^ 
nine is pure then it can be detected in a very small portion of a part, at least the SOtli 
part of a grain. 

Lord CiXFBELL^— When the strychnine is pure ? Yes,— When mixed up with odiec 
matter it is more difficult ? Yes, my I>ord ; a little during the process, but sUll I csn 
detect the tenth part of a ^in in a pint of any liquid that you put before me, such as 
broth : I have detecsted it in broth. 

Mr. Kenealy^ — And whether the liquor was pure or putrefied have yon detected it? 
Yes, I have detected it in the mcjst putrid lir^nor I could obtain in which the tenth part 
of a grain has been ibnnd^-— You have told us you have succeeded in detecting it is 
aaimais which have been killed a month, and were in a state of decomposition ; what is 
the dose vou liave given them ? I gave the animal origixiaUy half a grain, and I have 
Ibe strycLnine here within a fhiotion of what I gave him. 

Lord CjMvmsLL, — What animal was that? A rabbit, my Lord. — ^Did this half a 
grain kill the animal ? It did. 

Thtf Attffmeff'Generdl, — ^Within how much did you say you have it? Within a vefy 
small fraction. 

Lord Ca VPBELL. — In what proportion ? I lost about the tenth part of a grain in the 
eonrse of the investigation. 

Mr. JTen^/y.— There is a question I ibrgot U) ask you; you say, in a pint of liquid 
in which the tenth part of a grain was put, yon operate<l ; on how nrnch did vou operate? 
I operated on the wnole, — ^From your knowledge and experience, what conclusion dojoa 
draw from strychnine not having been detected in either of the Jan that were seat to 
Dr. Taylor? 

The AUomfy-General objected to the qnesUon. 

Mr. A>n«%^— Supposing a person had received strychnine el^t or ten dftjf befofi^ 
ABd that be died of toe strychnine p(nson, should you be able positively to say that yoK 
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bid deCMted it ? I do say so positively ; I luiTe never fkiled. — ^I snppose you liave nade 
pott4Bortem examinations on those various animals which you have destroyed by strych- 
111110? YoBf I faaye. — 'In what condition have you fbund inyariably the heart? Always 
tlw ri^t side fhll of blood. — Can you explain the physical reason of that ? Yes ; the 
diilh takes plaoe by the fixing of the muscles of the chest in spasm. 

Lord Campbell. — Is that so invariably ? I think so ; in my opinion it is so ; at that 
time the blood is unable to pass through the lungs, and the heart cannot relieve itself of 
tiie blood that is flowing into it ; it therefore becomes gorged. 

Mr. Keneaty, — So much for the heart ; have you observed any particular appearance 
in the Inngs? They are congested, filled with olood. — I suppose you have administered 
ttrycbnine in a liquid and in a solid form ? Yes, I have. — Do you agree in the opinion of 
Dr. Taylor, that where strychnine is administered as a sort of pill or bolus, it kills from 
about SIX to eleven minutes ? Yes, it may do so ; I do not say it would always. — ^Was I 
wroDg in saying that it kills, or that the symptoms begin ? It may kill. — If it is ad- 
mhiictered in a pill, will it show itself in that time ? It may do so. — What is the first 
lemaAable symptom you have noticed after the. strychnine begins to operate on the 
ammal ; Dr. Taylor says it falls on its side ? When it is in spasm it falls on its side. — 
Do you agree with him that the jaws are spasmodically closed ? They are so some- 
times. — ^Do you agree with him that the slightest noise or touch reproduces another con- 
TuLnye paroxysm ? I have said so. — Dr. Taylor has said that the colouring tests for 
the discovery of strychnine are fedlacious ; do you agree with him in that ? No, I do not. 

Lord Caxfbell. — ^You say they always succeeded with you? They did, my Lord. 

Mr. Kimsaly^ — ^Dr. Taylor has given as a reason for the non-finding of the strychnine 
that it is absOTbed into the blood and becomes changed ? I agree with its absorption, 
but I do not agree with its being changed. — Have you turned your attention to the 
theory that stryehnine is decomposed after the poisoning ? I have examined the tissues 
of the body, and I have found it ; and my opinion is that it is not changed so as not to 
be discoverable. — Ton have had another reason suggested for the non-discovery of the 
strychnine, that the contents of the stomach were so mixed up and jumbled together ; 
is that a good scientific reason ? 

The Attonuy^Gerural stated that the contents were not there at all. 

Mr. KenecUy* — Supposing the contents were put into a jar, and jumbled up with the 
intestines and a portion of the stomach, would that prevent the discovery of strychnine, 
If the person had died of strychnine ? It would not.--Supposing that all the contents of 
the stomach were lost, ought the mucous membrane, in the ordinary course of things, to 
exhibit traces of strychnine ? I think so. — Have you also studied the poison of antimony ? 
Yes. — ^Now, supposing a quantity of antimony were placed in some brandy-aud-water, 
and it was drunk e€f at at a sudden gulp, would the immediate efiect of that be to bum 
the throat, or anything of that kind ? No. — ^Does antimony, in point of fkct, to your 
knowledge, possess any such quality as that of immediate burning? No, not tartar 
onetic ; not that form of antimony. — For how many years have you turned your atten- 
tion to poisons ? I suppose for 17 or 18 years. 

Cross-examined by the Attorney-General^ 

Axejaa a member of the College of Physicians? No, I am not. — Are you a member 
of the College of Surgeons ? No, I am not. — ^Do you carry on business in the medical 
line ? I do not now ; I do not practice medically. — Have you ever done so ? I have 
done so. — ^In what capacity ? In general practice ; that means every species of medical 
practice. 

Lord Campbell^ — ^For how long ? Not more than two or three years. 

The Attorney-General. — ^You mentioned you used to be employed for the Crown; I 
believe the last case that you were employed in was some time ago ? It was. — Which 
was that? The case of Ann Merit.— How long ago ? I think it was in 1850. — 1851 was 
it not? 1851. — Did you give evidence in that case of the presence of arsenic? Yes. — 
Was the woman convicted ? Yes, she was. — ^Did you state, in addition to the fin^nir 
nf the arsenic, your opinion that it had been administered as recently as two hours? 
B^o, fbur hours. — ^The sentence was not carried into effect? In conseauence of my 
baying; written a letter it was not : I was the cause of her being respited.— Did not other 
icientifie men interfere and challenge the soundness of your conclusions before you wrote 
iny letter at all? Yes.— Have you been employed by the Crown since? I have been 
mplo^^ed on the part of prosecutions, but I cannot say whether by the Crown or not.—- 
What is the reason of that? There has not been a case that I know of. 

Mr. Justice CBESSinGLL.-^I was present at the trial of Ann Merit, and I perfectly 
nber it. 
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' The Attomey-OeneraL — The whole question tamed on the accuracy of the opinion as 
to how lately the poison liad been administered: you were the only scientific man 
^examined ? I was the one who detected the poison and gave my opinion, and 1 still hold 
that opinion, and stated that in my letter : the question was put to me as to the possibility 
of any thing ;else: I did not speak of possibilities, I spoke of probabilities. — ^How many 
animals have you destroyed by means of strychnine ? I cannot tell ; it has spread over a 
long period ; pretty well on fifty, I suppose. — Recently ? Some recently ; some within the 
last two months, I think. — What doses have you given ? Never more than a grain. — ^In 
what form have you administered them ? — In these recent cases ? I suppose you limit my 
attention to those? — Yes. Always in a solid form; sometimes made into a pill with 
l>read, and at other times put on the tongue of liie animal. — I suppose it would operate 
sooner if put on the tongue ? I am not sure of that ; because it adheres to the tongue 
and does not get absorbed so soon, from the circumstance that there is no acid. — Still a 
jpill would have to be dissolved ? I think it would be shorter, because it gets into the 
acid surface, and is more speedily acted upon by that which is capable of producing the 
.dissolving of it. — In one case, you said, you put the poison into a form which was not 
easy of solution : in what case was that ? In the case where I gave it under the disadvan- 
tageous circumstances ; the dog had had a very hearty meal, and it was kneaded up into 
a hard mass and with some bread, and it took three quarters of an hour before the action 
came on. — Can you tell us whether the dog swallowed it ? I never allow them to take it vo- 
luntarily : I always open their mouths and put it into the throat. — What has been the longest 
case after that between the interval and the administration ? I do not remember an animal: 
yes ; there was one other which took about half an hour, but the poison was not given 
in sufficient quantity. — How was that given ? In a solid form, and it did not manifest 
an action, and we gave it another dose. — What was the amount of the dose ? Half a 
grain ; and we gave it another dose. — Within how soon did that act ? About ten 
minutes. — With regard to what was said by Dr. Nunneley, as to the symptoms, have you 
noticed the same thing ? I have noticed the irritability of the animal before it is con- 
vulsed: he talks of the ears twitching. — What he describes is this: first, a desire to be stilly 
then a difficulty in breathing, a slabbering of the mouth, twitching of the ears, trembling 
of the muscles, and after that followed by convulsions ; did you observe all these ? I 
cannot say all of them in that order : there is an excitement manifested in the animal, 
an indisposition to touch, and trembling on being touched. — I am speaking of the sym- 
ptoms before the convulsions ; the touching, did that occasion a tremulous action of the 
muscles ? Yes, I have noticed that. — ^Have they come on in regular order ? No, I think 
not. — Sometimes one set in one animal and another in another very much varied ? Not 
very much ; but there are those little variations. — After the convulsions have once com- 
menced, is there an interval? Yes. — ^Then, if I understand you, a breath, a sound, or a 
touch, will cause a recurrence of the convulsive symptoms ? Yes. — ^That is after they 
liave been seized ? Yes. — ^That would not apply to a case where the animal died in the 
first paroxysm ? Certainly not. — Have you known an instance where an animal has died 
in the first paroxysm ? Many. — ^You mentioned that there is a distinctive feature in this 
case of Cook, that you were surprised at his manifesting so much power as to be able to 
sit up in bed and ring the bell : are you aware that that was at the first commencement, 
before any of the convulsive symptoms had set in ? Yes, I apprehend that was at the 
onset or beginning, as it were, of the paroxysm. — This was before the convulsive spasms 
began : do you know that he sat up in bed and rang the bell, and it was not until Palmer 
had been and had gone back, and brought the pills, that the convulsions came on ? Yes, 
i do ; and I have noticed in animals that the mere touch sends them into convulsions, 
and they show an indisposition to move. — Did you hear about the lady who died near 
Romsey ; did you hear what the maid said that first she discovered, when her mistress's 
bell rang violently, that she had got out of bed and was sitting on the floor ? — It struck 
me as inconsistent with what I have seen. — Have you any doubt that was a death from 
strychnia? Not at all. — If that evidence be true, and it is a fact that she got up and 
ruig her bell, does not that shake your ftdth ? But at the same time it is not consistent 
with what I have seen. — I ask you whether that fact does not shake your opinion ? No," 
it does not; you must compare it with what I have seen : I tell you that both of them 
are irreconcileable with what I have seen. — ^Yet you know this lady died from strychnia? 
I shonld think so, I have no doubt of it. — With the exception of the symptoms which 
came on at a longer period after the supposed administration of the poison, a longer period 
than you have ever known, is there anything to distinguish these symptoms after the 
attack from the symptoms of tetanus from strychnia? Yes, on the Monday night — I am 
speaking of the Tuesday ? One part of my distinction was, that when a fit of tetanus firom 
strychnia manifested itself, if the individual did not die, there was a gradual shading of 
the symptoms.— I am speaking of the Tuesday night : with the exception of the ringing 
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of the bell, and that in this case itVas an hour or an hour and a half : can yon point to any- 
thing to distinguish the symptoms and death of Mr. Cook from death by tetanus of strychnia? 
No, I cannot : it is inconsistent with what I have seen, but it is not inconsistent with what I 
hare heard in the case of Mrs. Smyth. — Is not one of the symptoms hard breathine ? It is 
a panting respiration : it is excitement of the breathin|; rather than difficulty : it is not an 
early symptom, it is in the conyulsions that there is a difficulty of breathing ; if a man were 
to breathe hardly it is a position naturally assumed for him to sit up. — Until the convulsions 
of the muscles come on is there anything to prevent the patient from sitting up ? NoUiing 
at all. — If I understand you, if I except the delay and the fact of his sitting up in bed and 
crying for help, is there anything to distinguish the convulsions under which this man suf- 
fered and died from the convulsions of tetanus by strychnia? Do you mean the fit of the 
Monday night? — I am speaking of the Tuesday. It is not perfectly consistent with strychnia 
because I say that the account which is given of Mrs. Smyth is what I cannot reconcile' 
with what I have before observed. — ^With regard to the abrupt termination, instead of the 
ffradual subsidence in the cases where you have observed, in animals where the full dose 
IB given ? And on the human subject also, I am speaking from my experience : there was 

a man . — What dose had he taken ; do you know ? The dose would be nearly a 

grain and a half of strychnia. — That is a strongish dose, is it not ? Yes. — ^You might 
expect a recurrence of the paroxysm ? Certainly : the subsidence will not depend on the 
strength of the dose, it will depend on this whether the individual is to recover or not : 
I have seen four or five instances of recoveries ; and at the time Dr. Pereira was making 
his experiments administering strychnia, I have seen people under full doses of strychnia ; 
therefore I am speaking of what I have known done, because they were treated with so 
large a dose, which consisted of a grain and a half of strychnia in the course of a day. — 
That would keep up the recurrence of the symptoms ? He ceased when he found they 
were under its influence : the dose was stopi>ed then. — ^You had been working them up 
to that point ? The effect does not manifest itself in the small Aose. — ^When did you give 
tiiem a larger dose ? It is possible it may be the other portion is carried away from the 
^stem. — Is it not generally known that the effect of strychnia is ver^ varied in different 
individuals ? No, I do not think so : I think there is great uniformity in the attacks of 
strychnia : there would be a little variation in time, but in the main features of the case 
there is no variation. — Do not you find this difference, that from the same dose in the 
same species you get no paroxysm, or you get a series of paroxysms terminating in 
death ? Yes, that is true ; but the attacks are the same for all that : the symptoms 
are the same. — ^What do you say about the Sunday night fit? I was disposed to 
think it was a fit : I cannot tell you what it was, I have formed no opinion. — What do 
you ascribe Mr. Cook's death to ? It is irreconcileable with everything I am acquainted 
with. 

Lord Campbell. — Is it reconcileable with any known disease which you have ever 
seen or heard of? No, my Lord. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee, 

You say it is not reconcileable with anything you have ever heard of: do you mean 
to say it could not be the result of any^ variety of convulsions, however violent, though 
not classed under a particular description of convulsions? In order to answer the 
question I must tell you we are learning new facts every day, and I do not conceive it to 
be impossible that some peculiarity of the spinal cord, unrecognizable except the 
examination be made immediately after death, may produce symptoms like these. — 
When you say it is irreconcileable with anything you have heard of, do you include any- 
thing you have heard of strychnia poison as well as anything else ? Certainly I do. 

Lord Campbell. — That is natural disease or poison ? Or poison, my Lord. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — Is the vomiting of the pills just before death inconsistent with 
what you have known and observed of strychnia poison ? It is not consistent with any- 
thing I have observed. — ^You have been asked whether in the interval between the fits of 
an animal under the influence of the strychnia poison touching it does not bring a 
paroxysm on : have you tried and ascertained whe&ier if you touch an animal which is 
beginning those minor premonitory^ symptoms, but which as yet has had no paroxysms^ 
will the touching it at that time bring the paroxysms on ? Yes. 

Lord Campbell.— That is before the paroxysms ? Just so, before the paroxysms 
come on. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^Was not the Eomsey case an exceptional case from the 
manner in which the strychnia was administered and the quantity of the dose ? Yes, it 
iras.— Would not, in your judgment, the ringing of the bell by the lady the moment she 
felt aoything of uneasiness produce the paroxysm whid^ \)l\vaui^\l ^«& ^VsR^srit^^ 
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Precisely lo ; that it is quite consistent with all I am saying, that a movement would 
excite a paroxysm. — In your judgment, is it safe to argue from the symptoms of a case in 
which the paroxysm took place only a few moments after the ingestion of the poison, 
and it was m a fluid state, what may be the probabilities of another case ? No. — Does 
it appear to you there can be a difference in the main features of the two cases, supposing 
there luui been strychnine poisom given to Cook, as to the matter of its administration and 
the time which has elapsed ? Na — In the Romsey case the 'poison was administered in 
a liquid, and the paroxysms tock place within 10 minutes ; is it safe, in your opinion, 
to argue of the symptoms that occurred in that case as to what might be the nature of 
the malady in this ? With r^rd to the great features, ther are the same in all instances ; 
the sDode in which it is administered, in a fluid or a solid form, wiil make a difference 
in the time of the operation, but not in the nature €ft the operation. — ^You have been 
»ked about this matter of discussion respecting this Merritt case : are you still of opimon 
that the evidence you gave on that trial is correct ? Certainly ; I have not altered my 
opinion. — Are yon aware of there being any ground of imputation on you in reference 
to that matter? Not the slightest— Have you any ground for supposing until this 
moioent that there was any displeasure on the part of Government ? I know of none ; I 
have been on the prosecution side in cases, and I very much think the Crown has been 
the prosecutor ; it came to my knowledge after the trial that other gentlemen differed 
ftcfm my opinion, and I answered their objections ; Dr. Pereira came to the laboratory 
and said. Save this woman's life if you can by admitting a possiHlity of its being other- 
wise j and I said, I have no objection ; that letter was taken to the Secretary of State, and 
within one hour the respite came ; it was an act of mercy on the ground of the possibility 
of error. — ^You wrote a letter to the Secretary of State, admitting the possibility that you 
might have been under a mistake ? No, he asked me, as an act of mercy, to write a 
letter to him, to be shown to the Home Office, to admit the possibility of the po«on we 
found in the stomach hav^ been administered longer than four hours before death ; I 
wrote a letter, and in admittine that, drew an instance of what would be possible bat not 
probable ; I do not know whether I can tell yon what that instance was. — Never mmd 
that. 

Jjord Campbell.— The woman was pardoned? — No, my Lord, transported for life. 

Mr. ROBERT EDWARD GAY sworn.— Examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee. 

I believe you are a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons ? I am a Member, not a 
Fellow. — ^Do you remember attending a person of the name of Foster, suffering uoder 
tetanus ? I do, in. 1855. — ^Will you state the symptoms of the case and the course of the 
malady, and its cause, as far as you know it ? I was called to Foster on the 2nd of 
October, 1855 ; he had an inflammatory sore throat, muscular pains in the neck and the 
upper portion of the vital vertebrae ; he was feverish, and he had the usual symptoms 
attending a catarrh ; I put him under the usual treatment of salines and aperients, also 
using embrocations externally to the muscles of the neck and throat; I also prescribed 
gargles for him, which he used ; on about the foui-teenth day, as nearly as I can remember, 
uie muscular pains extended to the face ; a difficulty of swallowing came on, the pains 
in the muscles covering the vital vertebrae became increased, as also did those of the face 
in the lower jaw ; in the evening of that day the jaw became completely locked, the pain 
came on in the muscles of the- bowels, the same in the legs and the arms ; he became very 
much convulsed throughout the entire muscular system ; he had frequent uid violent 
convulsions of l^e arms and hands, and afterwards of the legs ; the difficulty of swallo^rinff 
increased up to the ninth or tenth day ; not a particle of food either solid or liquid coola 
be taken, or introduced to the mouth ; and an attempt to swallow the smallest portion 
brought on the most vi<dent convulsions ; the convulsions were so strong throughout the 
whole system, that I coidd ooii^>are him to nothing more than a piece of warped board 
in shape ; the head waa drawn back, the bowels were fbrced forward. 

Lord Campbell. — ^The abdomen? The abdomen was forced ibrward, and the Icgi 
were frequently drawn upwards and backwards ; the attempt of feeding with the spoon, 
the opemng of the window, or placing the fingers on the pulse frequently brought on 
vtolent convulsions ; he complained of great hunger. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^He could speak ? He was able to speak ; he repeatedly cried out, 
"he was vtrv hungry, what could he do if he could not eat ?** and he was kept alive tiU 
the fourteenth day b^ injections of a nutritive character: he screamed during these con- 
vulsions, and the noises he made were more like those of a dying man ; about the twelfth 
day he became inseBsible; the convulsions, altbou^ very weak, continued fill the ftmr- 
t0mitb dBT, when he died. — ^Did you aseertun how long be had been affected with a floit 
tBnmtf He wu hy bMlaess an ofnmtow eoftdiMiior \ be bad been yi some few dajg, it 
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might be a week ; he had no other hurt or injury to lut fiersea of any kind which would 
aeoount for these symptoms; his body was not examined after death. 

Lord Campbell. — What do yon call the disease? I call it Hiffanrnnittory sore throat 
from cold and expoenre to the weather; tiiie sysiptoms became tetanic in consequence of 
an extremely nervoos and anxious disposition ; he had a Tcry large £unily, and was a 
very hard-working man ; I did not bear the evidence of tli^ witnesses who described 
the symptoms of Mr. Code. 

Cross-examined by the AUomey-GeneraL 

This is what is called idiopathic tetanus? Yes, decidedly so. I hare had a vast 
number of cases of inflammatory sore-throats, and a great many anxious, nervous patients. 
This is the only ease I have ever seen of idiopathic tetanus. — If I rightly apprehend your 
history of the symptoms, the disease was altogether progressive in its character; and 
although there was an occasional remission of the more painful symptoms there never 
was a full cessation of the symptoms ? He was not suffering from tetanic affection ; there 
was a twitching of the muscles going on, but there was not that violent convulsion ; there 
was an intermission of the violent symptoms, but still the twitchings going on more or 
less : the lockjaw was the first of the more aggravated symptoms Uiat presented itself; 
the muscular spasms about the trunk of the body progressing onwards to the extremitfes : 
he was conscious until the tenth day, when insensibtli^ supervened wliile the convul- 
sions were upon him ; I consider the brain had been amjcted and congesdon had taken 
place, and ^at produced insensibility. — After that was there some diminution in the 
severity of the convulsions? Very great diminution, but they still continued. — Would 
that be likely to take place from the constant recurrence of the convulsions ? From the- 
constant recurrence of the convulsions the brain would be congested. — ^You would expect 
to £nd a difference in that respect in a case where a man died very' eady in such a dis- 
ease than if it were spread over a longer period ? That would depend greatly on the 
violence of the convulsions. 

Lord Campbq^ — And the repetition? And the repetition. 
Adjourned tUl to-morrow, cd lO o'clock. 
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Mr. JOHN BROWN ROSS sworn.— Examined by Mr. Grove, 

You are house-surgeon to the London Hospital, I believe ? I am. — Do yon recollect 
a recent case that was brought into the hospital? Yes. — When? On the 22nd of 
March. — Will you state shortly what you saw of that case ? It was brought to the 
hospital about half past seven in the evening, a man aged thirty-«even, a labourer ; he 
had had one paroxysm in the receiving room of our hospital before I saw him ; he had 
a rapid but feeble pulse, breathing quiddy though not laboriously ; the jaws were closed 
and fixed, there was an expression of anxiety about the countenance, and the features 
were suukea ; he was unaUe to swallow, the nmscles of the abdomen and back were 
stmewhat tense : after he had been in the ward abocit ten minutes, he had another 
paroxysm and (^isthotonos, which lasted about one minute ; he was then quiet for a few 
minutes, he had then another and died, he had only been in the hospital about half an 
hour. — Was there tLDj inquest held on the body ? There was. — Was the body examined ? 
It was. — Was any poison found ? None, the stomach was examined by Dr. Letheby. — 
To what do you attribute the cause of death? Tetanus.— How brought on? There 
were three wounds, two in the back of the right elbow about the size of a shilling each, 
and one of the left elbow about the size of a sixpence. The man told me he Imd had 
them about twelve or sixteen years. — Of what nature were they ? They were old chronic 
indurated ulcers, circular in outline, the edges thickened round, undermined and covered 
with a dirty white coating without any granulations. — ^What produced those ulcers ? 
That I am unable to say.— <];an you form an opinion of the nature of the disease at all ? 
I have seen other wounds like them in different parts of the body. — What were the other 
wounds that you sav you have seen like them ? £ have seen old ohroaic syphilitic 
woonds in the legs similar to those in the elbow, but I cannot say that thoBe were sow-^ 
Whatbroujzht on the tetanus? These wounds were the only things to aocouBt &e 
tetanus. There was no other cause found. ^ 
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Crofls-ezaniined by the Attumey-Oeneral. 
His wife came with him ? She did. — ^Did you learn from her whether anything had 
been applied to this ulcer ? A poultice, I believe. — At what time, did you hear, had the 
poultice been applied ? I think it was a day or two before, I am not certain. — Did yon 
happen to learn from her whether she had objected to the application of the particular 
poultice ? I believe she did ; she said so. — ^Did you ascertain what sort of poultice it had 
been ? Linseed meal. — If I caught aright what you said was, the jaws were completely 
fixed when he came? They were.— So as to render him particularly incapable of 
swallowing anything ? Yes. — Did you learn from him when he had first been taken 
with any symptoms about the jaws? He said at dinner that morning about eleven 
o'clock. — ^Do you know whether he had not said early in the day ? He told me dinner, 
although he told my colleague breakfast. — ^Did he fix the same hour to both ? I do not 
know the hour ; he told me dinner at eleven o'clock. — He told your colleague breakfast ? 
Yes. — He was able to speak ? Yes. — Although he could not open his jaw ? Yes. — That 
is the case, I believe, with cases of tetanus ? Yes. — Were there also symptoms of 
rigidity when he was brought in about the abdominal and lambar muscles ; did you learn 
from him how long this rigidity had been coming on ? Not further than that the first 
symptoms of the iUness he had felt were that morning. — Do you know whether he had 
told you how long he had felt this rigidity about the neck ? No, he did not say.— I 
suppose his coming to the hospital was the first time that 2jay medical man had any- 
. thing to do with the case ? I believe another man had seen it ; I gathered from the 
wife, the parish surgeon had.-^At what time ? It was in the afternoon. — He was a poor 
man ? Yes, a labouring man. — Is it the fact, as far as you gathered from her, that the case 
in the afternoon had been such as to cause uneasiness, and to make them wish for advice ? 
Just so. — Have you any doubt, looking at the case from all this information and from 
the symptoms, have you any doubt that the disease had been coming on from the 
morning ? I have no doubt at all. — Though you cannot speak as to the precise character 
of these sores, were they ugly sores ? Yes, certainly ; sores of a chronic character.— 
Ulcers ? Yes. — You say there were two on one elbow ? On the right elbow. — About the 
size of a shilling each ? Yes. — ^Were they perfectly running into one another ? Yes, 
they were, a piece of integument connected the two. — So that they would be likely 
to run into one another eventually ? Yes. — You mentioned those sores were undermined ; 
I am not sufBciently acquainted with your terms to know what that means ? I mean that 
the wounds continued under the skin. — ^There were no signs of healing ? None.— Had 
they the appearance to you of having been neglected? They had. — Old neglected 
sores? Just so. — ^Were they near the site of any particular nerve? They were.— The 
ulnar nerve ? Yes. — Is that a sensitive nerve ? Very. — Connected with what we call 
the " funny bone " in common parlance ? Yes. — How soon, do I understand you, was 
Jie seized with the first paroxysm after he came in ? He had one directly he came to 
the hospital, but I did not see it. — And then I think you said half an hour from that 
time he died ? Yes. — ^Had he had any paroxysm before he came to the hospital ? I 
believe he had, all the afternoon. — That was not one continuous paroxysm ? No. — ^Yoa 
say he had opisthotonos and convulsions of the muscles ; he had convulsions of the 
muscles of the legs and arms ? There was a twitching of the muscles of the legs and 
arms. — ^You s^y he died from tetanus ; what are the particular symptoms of the case to 
which you refer as indicative of death by tetanus? From the tetanic symptoms and 
from having wounds. — Put aside for the moment the fact of his having the wounds that 
would lead to that inference, what were the symptoms that manifested themselves previous 
to, or concomitantly with, death which you would call tetanic ? The tetanic symptoms 
there are the lock-jaw and the muscles of the abdomen and the back also being rigid; 
and he complained of pain in his stomach. — Do you mean internally ? In the stomach, 
just over the stomach. — ^Did you hear the account given of the symptoms of Mr. Cook's 
death? No, I did not. 

Re-examined by Mr. Greece. 

. Was strychnia suspected in this case before the body was examined ? It was. 

The Attorney-General. — Would an affection of the particular nerve we have been 
speaking of be peculiarly calculated to produce tetanus ? Decidedly. 

Mr. Grove, — Are the nerves of the tongue very delicate nerves? Yes. — And the 
&roat and fkuces ? There are very delicate nerves there. — ^Were you here yesterday 
when a case was described of an injury in the throat ; a sore throat that caused tetanus? 
I was. — ^Are yon of opinion that an irritation of the nerves of the throat wooM cause 
tetanus as well as the other nerves ? That was produced by exposure to cold, it was 
^erefore idiopathic,— Would an injury to any delicate nerves be a cause of tetanus? 
Ihcidedljr, 
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Mr. RIVERS MANTELL swom.— Examined by Mr. Gray. 
Are you one of the surgeons of the London Hospital ? I am. — ^Did the case that has 
been mentioned by Mr. Ross come under jour care also ? It didd — ^Did you see it through 
its progress ? I did, during the time it was in the hospital. — Did yon hear Mr. Rms 
describe its symptoms ? I did. — Was that description accurate ? It was. — ^Did you also 
hear him describe the wounds in the arm? I did. — ^According to your obs^ation, 
was that description also accurate? I have said so. — ^What is the disease which he had ? 
Tetanus. — Did you form a judgment as to what cause produced the tetanus? I did. — 
What ? The sores on the arm. — I think Mr. Ross stated the time he was in the hospital ; 
do you agree with him ? I do ; half an hour. — Is there anything which you observed 
which you wish to add ? There is a little discrepancy about the time ; the man told me 
himself they commenced whilst he was at breakfast, but he did not state the hour : to 
Mr. Ross he said while he was at dinner, at 11 o'clock. 

Dr. FRANCIS WRIGHTSON sworn.— Examined by Mr. Kenealey. 

Were you a pupil of Liebig? I was. 

Lord Campbell. — Where ? In Germany. 

Mr. Kenealey. — And are you an analytical chemist, and ' teacher of chemistry at the 
school of chemistry at Birmingham ? I am. — ^In your chemical practice have you studied 
the nature, and acquired a knowledge, of poison ? I have. — And have you been em- 
ployed by the Crown in offences where poisoning is charged ? I have been engaged by 
the Crown in a case for a prosecution. 

Lord Campbell. — Employed as a witness ? To detect the poison. 

Mr. Kenealey, — ^Were you employed by the Crown to detect the supposed poison in 
that case? I was. — Have you made experiments in various poisons? .1 have. — And 
amongst the rest strychnia ? I have. — Have you found any extraordinary difficulties in 
the detection of strychnia ? I have not found any extraordinary difficcdties in the de- 
tection of strychnia. — In your opinion is it a poison detected by the usual tests ? Cer- 
tainly, it is. — ^Have you discovered it in pure as well as in impure matter ? I have de- 
tected strychnia pure, and I have also discovered it when mixed with impurity, after 
having separated it from the impurities. — Do you mean by impure, corrupted matter? 
I do.— -Can you enumerate any or the kinds of corrupted matter in which you have dis- 
covered strychnia? I have detected it in the mixture of bile, bilious matter, from 
putrefying blood. — ^Have yoxL turned your attention to the question whether strychnia 
can be discovered in the tissues? I have ; it can. — Can you mention any case in whidi 
you have so discovered it ? I nave discovered it in the viscera of a cat poisoned by 
strychnia ; also in the blood of a dog poisoned by strychnia ; also in the urine of anothei* 
dog poisoned by strychnia. — ^Have you heard the theory propounded by Dr. Taylor as 
to the decomposition of strychnia hy the act of poisoning ? I have. — ^Are you of opinion 
strychnia undergoes decomposition in the act of poisoning? I am of opinion that it 
does not. 

Lord Campbell. — In the act of ptnsoning or entering into the circulation ? Yes. 

Mr. Kenealey, — If it underwent such dissolution or change as that, would it be possible 
to discover it in the tissues ? If it underwent what ? — If it were decomposed in the act 
of poisoning, would it be possible to discover it in the tissues? I should say not; it 
would probably be changed into a substance in which it could be discovered. — ^Have you 
ascertained by experiments in what minute quantities you can discover portions of 
strychnia ? In extremely minute quantities indeed. — ^You mentioned two or three cases 
in which you poisoned with strychnia, what were the doses you gave in those cases ? 
The case I firet mentioned, the detection of strychnia in the blood, two grains were 
given to the dog. — What portion did you give to the other animals ? One grain was 

g'ven to the second dog in which we detected it in the urine. — And what to the cat ? 
Edf a grain was attempted to be administered, but a considerable portion of it was lost, 
was spilt. — Assuming that a man was poisoned by strychnia, and that his stomach 
and a portion of his tissues were sent within eight, or nine, or ten days after death for 
analytical examination, do you as a chemist say you could discover the poison of 
strychnia in his remains ? I should have no doubt whatever in saying so. 

Lord Campbell. — Generally if a man be poisoned by strychnia you would expect to 
find it? Yes. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — Do you confine it to generally ? In the case stated by Mr. 
Kenealey that if a man had certainly been poisoned by strychnia I should as certainly 
expect to discover it. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — ^Not generally, but certainly. 
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Crofift^xaaakied by ihe AUomey^QeneraL 

Suppose tlK wkole of tkis potfon to be abeovbed, nHbere wookl you expect to find it ? 
In the bloed. — 4i>oes it pnfis ttom the blaod uto the s(did« of the body ? Allow me io 
eocplain hei« by paaimg into the scJids of the body ; I ehooU. caither say it is lost in the 
MkAs-of the body. — What I mean, te ask you is tbos : in ka progrees to its final destina- 
tion, the deatruetioii «f life,4oe8 it pass from the blood, or is it left by the blood in the 
solid tissues of the body before it ppodnces that .effect ? I cannot telL — ^The sum and 
substance of what you say is this: if it be present ia the ^^stem you would &id it in 
the system ; if it be present in the Uood you would find it ia the blood; if left by the 
blood in the tissues you would find it in the tissues.: suppose it has passed from any 
4me o£ these stages into the <»ther, then you wotuld no longer expect to find it ? I cannot 
say that. — ^Will you undertaiEe to say, if it has passai from the stomach by the 
absorbents in the blood, the whole dose, and passed into the circulation, would y«n 
expect to find it ? Decidedly so. — If the whole dose were gone into the circulation ? 
Yes, because I believe it exists as strychnia in the Blood. — Suppose the whole dose to 
have been taken up by the absorbents, and passed into the circulation, do yon say you 
would still expect to find any of it in the stomach ? Only that portion ; in order to be 
abscffbed it must be dissolved, and a portion, of the fluid which surrounds the coats of 
the stomach, in that portion which so surrounds the coat of the stomach, I should expect 
to find it. — Su|>pose the whole to be absorbed ? Then I should not detect it. — Suppose 
it has been eluninated from the blood and passed from the system? If the whole of it 
had passed, do you mean ? — ^Yes. Certainly not. 

Lord * Campbeu.. — You would expect to find it elsewhere, not in the stomach? 
Yes. — You would expect to find it in the blood ? In the blood and in the tissues. 

The Attomey-GeneraL — My question only supposes the TniniTniim of the dose that 
will destroy life to have been given ; and supposing that to hav« been absorbed inlo 
the circulation and there deposited in the tissues, or j^rt of it eliminated by the ac^on 
of the kidj>ey6> would you know where to search for it? I should search for it both m 
the blood and in the tissues, and in the ejecta of the kidjaeys ; and from my experi- 
ments, I should expect to find it in each of them, in case the urine was ejected diitfiflg 
the time of poisoning. 

Ke-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee, 

Supposing you knew a man to have been killed by the poison of strychnia, suppsted 
to be administered to him aa hour and a half before he -died, in your judgment wMid 
that certainly be detected in the stomach in the first instance? Yes. — Supposing it to 
have been administered^ in the shape of pills, would it by that time have been aU 
absorbed and circulated in the system so as to get out of the stomach? I cannot te&-^ 
If it were so, I understand you, you would find it in the blood, the liver, and the spleea? 
Yes. — Could you form an opinion whether it could be detected under th^e ciroim- 
stances on the ooats of the stomach ? Not knowing the dose administered aad Ifce 
powers of absorption, I cannot say with absolute certainty it would be detected, bat I 
should think it ia the highest degree probable if a moderate dose had been adminis- 
tered. — ^My question was on the coats of the stomach? Yes.— Could you form any 
opinion from the fitct that death had taken place after one paroxysm, and in an hoar 
and a half after the ingestion of the |>oison« whether it was a considerable or an incen- 
siderable dose ? I cannot give a decided opinion. 

Lord Campbsi.1.. — I cannot allow this ^entlemim to leav« the box without esppessii^ 
my high approbation of the manner in which he has given his evidence. 

Mr. Babon AjLDBRSOir. — ^Hew do you suppose strychnia kills when it is takcDislo 
tiie system? I cannot form the slightest opinion. — It goes fixnn the stomach iatoihe 
blood, and from the blood somewhere else ; and on arriving at that somewbeiw tbc it 
kills: could you determine, without examiiuB^ the whole of the body, where itwtt? 
i should think, br an eaamination of the blood as well as the stomach, that I on^ to 
satisl^ myself of its presence.— 4t goes into die blood, and then goes somewhere die to 
kill : if it is absorbed, where diouki you expect to find it ? That is a point to which I 
cannot speak. — Does it not result you cannot tdl unless you examine tiie whole body? 
Not precisely^ it ought to be found m the blood. 

Mr. RICHARD PARTRIDGE, sworn.— Exammed by Mr. 'Grove, 
You have been for many years in practice as a surgeon, I believe ? I have. — Have 
you had an extensive practice ? Yes. — Are you professor of anatomy at King^s OAege ? 
1 an. — ^Haive you heard the evidence in this question as to the symptoms of Mr. CSook? 
I have. — And as to the post-mortem examination ? I have. — Did you hear that poteen 
of the evidence which mentioned the examination of the spine? I did: — What is your 
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opinkm as to ^te necessity in a caae of eonyukion of ftxtminhig the spinal eord after 
death ? Of oourse it is most important. — Did jou hear the statement as to the griity 
granules that were found? I did. — ^Wonld such grannies be likely to cause inflamnuLtaoBi 
of the arachnoid membrane? They would. — ^Would such inflammation have been dis- 
coverable if the spin&l oord had been examined shortly after death? It would; perhaps 
yoa would allow me to add to llie SfMual cord its membranes : I included them in my 
mind though I did not mention them. — If examined nine weeks after, would it be likdky 
to be discovered ? It would not — Would such inflanmiation, if it existed, of the granuks, 
would that be capable of producing tetaniform convulsions ? I have not seen such a case, 
but such cases ai-e undoubtedly on record. — Is there a medical term for such inflammation 
of the arachnoid ? Yes, meningitis, or inflammation of the membrane; arachnitis or me- 
ningitis sometimes. — Does that disorder produce convulsions and death? It does; I 
should say not universally, it sometimes does not result in death. — Spasms of the muscles ? 
Yes. — Opisthotonos ? Yes. — Could you form any opinion of the case you have heard as 
to the cause of death? 

Lord Campbell.— What case? 

Mr. Grote. — Mr. Cook's case; could yon form any judgment as to the canse of death 
in Mr. Cook's case ? I could not form any positive judgment. — You have heard the evi- 
dence as to the state of contraction after death ? I have.— Could you form any judgment 
as to whether that is an ordinary feature ; are you aware deaths from natural causes 
sometimes present the same features? There is every variety in that respect; no con- 
clusion can be formed of the degree of contraction, or the kind of contraction, that I 
heard described. 

Lord Campbell. — ^By no conclusion, do yoa meaa no inference at all ? Kene. 

Mr. drove, — From the contracted state of the body after death ? Exactly ; I speak 
merely with reference to the symptoms I heard described during this case.— Supposing 
that the body after death is contracted and rigid, and that there is a great d^ree of 
rigidity, may that not afford an inference that he died from tetanus without at all knowing 
that he was poisoned ? If I find the bade curved and the body resting on its back and 
feet after death, I should inier that he died of that form of tetanus which convulses the 
muscles of the back. — You would suppose he died from tetanus ? Yes. — You were ^ova% 
to say every variety of form or every variety of ri^dity ? Various degrees and varieties 
of rigidity occur after a natural death. — ^The clenching of the hands or the semi-bending 
of the feet, is that uncommon in cases of ordinary death ? Very oommouly ; the half- 
bent hand and fingers are not uncommon in natural death.— The arching of the feet, is 
that not unusual ? The feet are generally pointed, with a degree of arching, though fi^wi 
this description I should say rather more than usual. 

Lord Caxpsell. — Yoa are asked as to arching of the feet ? Arehing of the feet is met 
-with not onf^uentiy. 

Cross-examined by the Attomexf-Gcneral, 
Where did you understand these granules, from which you say arachnitis might have 
proceeded, were situate in the dead man ? If I understood nghUy, they were situated in the 
mner surface of the fibrous investment of the eord. — ^In the inner sur^gioe ? I understood 
so. — ^Are the granules in the human subject occasionally found in these parts? Do I 
understand you as a healthy appearance ?— Take it either way ? Not commonly. — Th^ 
axe symptoms ? They ave symptoms. — I titink I anderstood you to say that arachnitis, 
producing convulsions^ has never come under your own personal observation ? Yes. — ^Has 
this disease, arachnitis, oome under year observation without producing convulsions ? — It 
has not satisfactorily.— It is a very rare disease ? It is rare. — You say there are recorded 
eases of it ; are you enabled to state from those recorded cases the course of the symptoms 
of the disease ? No. — Do not you know it to be a disease of considerable duration ? The 
«ases have varied in duration. — ^What about has been the period of the maximum and the 
mimmun ? Commonly days, at the shortest. — Is it accompanied with paralysis ? — If they 
live. — Does it produce any effisct upon the brain by sympathy ? Not manifestly. — How 
do you mean ? Not recognizable aftor deaths — ^Does it produce any effect on the brain 
not prior to death ? — I do not quite understand the question. — Would it, considering the 
connexion that there is between the spinal cord and the brain, would it affect the brain 
by sympathy, or otherwise, prior to death ? No. — Do you happen to know whether it is 
atrended with loss of sensibihty before death ? I do not— In these cases, where granules 
have produced arachnitis, do yoa happen to know whether the granules have been ccm- 
siderable in point of Mse?— It has varied in diffierent cases.— Suppose them to be very 
amnll and minute ? I should think there would be less likelihood of their producing 
inflammation.— Pappose an examination after death, at a longer interval than mue days 
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after deatb, failed to detect the presence of the inflammation of the arachnoid ; snpposing 
the examination to take place at a longer period after death, that the appearance of the 
gpisal cord and its integuments had not undergone any decomposition, and that the 
appearance was perfectly healthy, shoold yon be warranted in inferring there was 
in&mmation ? — I think so ; I should not conclude there was inflammation. — ^Yon find it 
in its complete form, and find no trace of an inflanunation of the spinal cord ; yon would 
not feel yourself warranted in inferring it ? Certainly. — i will put another period short 
of decomposition : supposing the body examined, and the decomposition had not com- 
menced, and in fact no trace of inflammation in that part, wonld you be wrong in 
inferring any? You are putting an impossible question: the spinal cord would net 
remain in its integrity after that period. 

Lord Campbell. — The limit of time is prior to decomposition ; that is your 
terminus. 

The Attorney- General. — Suppose in that case you see no inflammation, would you be 
warranted in inferring it ? No. — Now, this examination was made, you know, by four 
medical men ; should you be of opinion that they would be competent judges as to 
whether decomposition had: taken place ? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee objected to the question. 

The Attorney-General, — I think you said that the shortest period that the arachnitis 
oceun%d was a matter of days ? That is my impression. — Do«s it not sometimes extoid 
to a matter of months ? Where the dose does not kilL — I am' speaking even of where it 
extends to death ? Not unless it terminates in palsy. 

Lord Campbell. — ^You are asked how long it might last? It mig^t go on for 
months. 

The Attorney-General. — ^Does it not affect the patient by a series of convuloons at 
recurring iuteryals ? That varies. — ^Did you ever know, or did you ever hear of or 
read of a case in which the patient died after a single convulsion of arachnitis? Not a 
sin^e one. — ^What would be the concomitant symptoms ; would it affect the rest of flie' 
patient, or affect the general health ? I cannot say. — Do you believe that a man cooH 
have twenty-four hours of complete repose ? No. — What, in your jud^ent, would be 
likely to be the symptoms produced, independently of convulsions, by inflammation of 
the spinal cord. 1 have no personal knowledge. — ^What would you a priori expect to find 
from such a disease ? Great pain. — ^Where ? In the back sometimes ; but I haTe no 
professional knowledge. — I am wanting to see what we may admit ; what would he i 
priori the symptoms you would expect besides the convulnons which, you say, may pro- 
ceed from arachnitis ? Pain and spasm and palsy. — ^Palsy would come on last, taking the 
natural course ; supposing convulsions occurred, in the intervals between those convulsioiif 
would the health of the system be in any degree effected ? I am not aware. — Can you forai 
no judgment ? I cannot answer that. — In the interval between the convulsions could he be 
quite well ? No. — What would be the matter witii him ? Pain and uneasiness.— P^ and 
uneasiness where ? According to where the convulsions were situated, according to the 
situation of the muscles convuked ; the back usually. — ^You would not expect complete re^ 
pose from convulsions for a period of twenty-four hours ? I should not — ^You have beaid 
the symptoms, and I presume you have heard from the midnight of Monday till Tuesday 
Mr. Cook had complete repose ; I now ask you if, in the face of the Court and of the 
profession, jou will undertake to say that Mr. Cook's death proceeded from araehnitit? 
I should think not ; the majority of the symptoms do not show arachnitis. — ^You raea- 
tioned that there were one or two of the appearances after death in Cook's ease, wkseh 
would be common to other cases, the semi-closing of the hand : did you ever know, exe^ 
in a case of tetanus, the hand is completely clenched so {illustrating it), so as to lequre 
force to take the fineers away^ from the hand ? No, I do not — ^Have you ever knowA it 
happen in a case of idiopathic or traumatic tetanus ? Clenching the hand ? — Have jam 
ever known the hand so clenched that the fingers were bent down into the hands ; hvm 
you ever known that in idiopathic tetanus ? I Imve never seen a case of idiopathic teUmm, 
— ^Traumatic tetanus ; I suppnose you have seen a case of traumatic ; did you ever know ikt 
hand so clenched in traumatic tetanus ? I have seen the hand clenched completely to 
thst extent. — ^Have you seen the hand completely clenched like that {illustratmg)t Not 
so much as that.— So as to require force to open the finders of the hand? They often 
require a great deal of force to be straightened. — One word on arching of the fiset : you say 
the arching of the f^ occasionally takes place in death ? It does ; I have noticed iti — 
Have joa ever known the feet to be so distorted as to be described by a medical man as 
assuming the form of a club foot? Never.— Did you hear the description given by Mr. 
Jcoeg, that when this man died the body was bowed, so that, if he had turned it fnm its 
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side apon its back, it would have rested on its head and on its heels ? I did. — Haye yon 
any doabt that that indicates death from tetanus ? Not from that form of tetanic symp- 
toms. — ^Are you acquainted with the symptoms that accompany death from tetanus 
resulting from the administration of strychnia ? Only by reading and hearsay. — From 
your knowledge of the subject, having attended to the symptoms described by Mr. Jones 
from the moment the paroxysm set in of which Mr. Cook died, and the symptoms and 
appearances attending his death, does it appear that those symptoms are consistent with 
death by strychnia? Some are consistent and some are inconsistent — ^Tell which are 
inconsistent ? The long interval which occurred after the taking of the poison. — What I 
am asking you is, whether these symptoms, from the time the man was taken with the 
paroxysms of convulsions of the muscles of the trunk, of the legs^ and of the arms — the 
bending of the body into a bow — the difficulty of respiration — 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — You must take the beating with the hands and the sitting up. 

Mr. Attorney-General, — They do not occur on the Tuesday night : I am fixing him to 
the symptoms described by Mr. Jones, whether these symptoms are consistent with what 
you know of death by strychnia ? Quite. — ^You have known cases of traumatic tetanus : 
from your own experience, do you agree in the description that has been given by various 
witnesses that the syinptoms come on gradually and progressive ; that, although they are 
remitted, the disease is never wholly intermitted ? I do. — ^What is the shortest period in 
which you have ever known the disease of traumatic tetanus run its course to death ? 
Never under three or four days, within mv experience. — Suppose a case could be de- 
scribed as of shorter duration, such as a day or a few hours, would your medical expe- 
rience lead you to infer that the prenionitory symptoms had very likely been neglected ? 
I should consider that probable. — ^You had never, if I understand you, witnessed a case 
of death from strychnia either in animals or in human life ? Never a complete case. — ^I 
will ask you this before I sit down : bearing in mind the distinction between traumatic 
and idiopathic tetanus and a case such as has been here described, I take the liberty of 
asking you, in the whole course of your experience or knowledge have vou ever seen 
such a death as this, with the symptoms that have been mentioned,4>roceed f^om natural 
causes ? — No. 

Re-examined by Mr. Grove, 

You were going to state, when you were stopped, those symptoms that you con- 
sidered inconsistent with stiychnia; go on and mention, with regard to the sym- 
ptoms, those which you consider inconsistent ? The sickness. ' 

Lord Campbell. — ^Manifested when ? Before the attack came on ; the beating the 
bed-clothes with the arms, want of sensitiveness to external impression, and the sudden 
cessation of the convulsions, and apparent complete recovery ; I think those are the 
principal parts. — You mentioned previously that the time that occurred was between the 
mgestion of the poison and the coming on of the symptoms ? Yes ; I have naentioned 
that point of time between the time when the supposed poison was administered. — 
And the paroxysm coming on ? Yes. — ^What inference do you deduce from that? That 
it is inconsistent with strychnia. 

Mr. Grove. — ^As to the mode in which it came on without premonitory symptoms, 
do you consider that is inconsistent with sdychnia ? There was apparently an absence 
of the usual condition that is described. — ^x ou stated to m^ friend the Attorney-General, 
that the bent form indicated some tetaniform symptom ; did that answer apply as well to 
natural tetaniform as to tetaniform by strychnia ? Yes. — ^The bent form of the feet 
indicated tetanic spasm ; would that be the case whether it was a tetaniform spasm with 
poison or without poison ? No doubt. 

Lord Campbell. — ^And the other symptoms of rigidity ? It is rather a question of 
degree. — ^They would be more violent if from poison ? No doubt. 

Mr. Grove, — Do the symptoms of disorder in the spine vary considerably in their 
character in different cases ? I only know by reading they do vary. — In their degree of 
violence ? Yes. — In the periods of intermission ? Yes. — ^And in the nature of the 
muscles affected ? Yes. — Now, you have stated in the cases of tetanus you have seen 
there was no intermission of the aisease : do you know, from your reading, that the in- 
termission of the disease is a frequent thing ? I know it occurs, but it is not frequent. 
— You were asked as to the period at which death came on in arachnitis ; do you know 
that there are cases in which the death from that disease took place in a period of 18 
hours ? I do not remember that. — Can you tell me whether four hours is not an un- 
common time ? That I do not bear in mind. — You have stated that such jjranules as are 
described are unusual; are they more unusual in young people than m old people? 
More onnsnal. — Are they more indicative of disease when seen in young people than i 
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old ? I eannot tdl tbat — Yoa were asked a nneftieo, wbidb joa said was aa 
4»e, as to the decomptmuoa ; do yon know of anv case in wfaAeh the spiae would preserve 
its integrity as long as nine weeks ? I do not* — i oa were asked wketjber you would fed 
Tonnelf justified in iafiTring that there was disease from tlie e^amimition ; would you 
ttel yonr»eif justified in saying that there was no disease 3* I should not. 

Lord Cajipbelu— Suppose you saw the spine with no deeonuHwition in its integrity, 
and vou saw no signs €i t^flaauHuion, would yon infer that be had any at the tine €i 
death ? I should not. 

Mr. Ortfve. — What is the usual period at whieh deeompofition sets in ? It varies rerj 
flneh ; from a few hours to a few days. 

I>ml CAMmojL, — Aeeofdsng to the tem pe r atur e? Accorcfing to the iempentan, 
and rarir/os things. 

Mr. Orfyve, — ^Do yon think it at all in the least improbahle that it could renain for niae 
weeks undeecmiposcd? IdonoC 

The Attcmey-Oener^.r^l hare one question which, with your Lordshqy's perarisnoo, 
I would put (this gentleman spoke as to the Toraiting; : whether, if the stomach had beta 
hrought by any otiier cause into a state of irntatson by any other means, would he tbiok 
tibose causes inoonsistent? 

Lord Campbell. — I intended to put the question myself. 

Witntu^ — I should think it not inconsistent. 

MR. JOHN GAT swom^— Examined by Mr. Omy, 

You are a Fellow of dbe Boral College iff Sareeffm ? I am.— Hare yon been fur the 
last ei|^ite€n years a surgeon or the Royal Tree Hospital ? I was fer l>etweett serentees 
end dghteen years ; I h^e ceased to be so for two Tears, — Had you under your care or 
observation a case of idiopathic tetanus in a boy ? I had a case; it was in the year 1842. 

Lord CAXPBELL^—Wbat was his age ? Eig^t years old. 

Mr. Oray,—W» that a case in the hospital? It was^— Was he under your cate fion 
the ctnameneeToeui frf the case, or was he brought in ? He was brought in during Ike 
time he was ill« — AN^mt what time elapsed from the time he was brought till he died? 
May 1 refer to the notes? it is so many years nnce ; I took rough notes of the cue at 
tlie time; it was brsu^ in on the 29tii of July; the accident occurred a week ^leibrehe 
was brought in. — Dnnng the iret three days he had the usual paroxysms in the diseasr? 
He had them unusually severe during the tfivt three days I saw him ; 1 saw him ou Ae 
26th of July ; he could net open his mouth at that time ; be complained of great pain sal 
atifiEiness about the neek. 

Lord C^kJfPBEix.—IIad he anv spasm? During the frst night of his adnnanoB he 
atarted up eonmlsed, and spasmodically dosed his jaw ; during the following ni|^ he 
was a good deal conrulsed at times ; the abdonrim^ muscles, as well as the ntusdes of 
tiie ne« and bade, had become rigid during the night ; the muscles of the fece was 
also in a state ofgntti ermifnaBum ; on the fMWnnng day I found the muscles remaia ed 
in the same state ; in the morning <ff that day at 2 o clock on risitittg him f fmrnd there 
was much ri|;idtty of the aniscles, especially those of the abdonaen and bodk ; the Mr 
lowing momrnm the muscular rigidity had gone ; he opened his mrjuth as uanri and was 
able to talk : the lad appeared to be thoroujpily relieved ; he had no return of iht spasms 
until the fellowing day : at that time he asked the nurse to change his linsa, and ifce 
was lifting him up in bed to do so wheoTiolent con vidsiooa of the arms and feee came aa^ 
and he died in a few minutes. 

Mr. Om*/, — From the time at which the convulsions of which he died came on and Ike 
last Receding convulsions, what time elapsed ? 1 should say, about thirty houis : it wiopuld 
be difficult to say exactly. — ^How long did the last paroxisms last before he died ? A few 
minutesw — Before that paroxvsm came on, had the rigidity which you describe bees com- 
pletely refieved ? Coinpletefv.'--Can yon tell wheth^ the nurse was putting oa 1ms fincn 
at the time he was convulsed ? It was merely ibe act of lifting him up in bed tor that 
parpose.— In this case, had yon given the patient anything to produce vomiting ? I haA> 

Lorrl CASiFasLL.— What did you give him in order to produce vomiting ? Tartv 
cawtic— Which day? The seeond day 1 gave small doses of tartar emetic, and thsy 
produced no effect.— Did the doses take anv effect? They produced no eStt€; I 
repeated th<^ in larger dosss.— What was the effect? Tbej produced no effxt; two 
grains of tartar emetic I gav« to a child «f eight years old/— -You did not repeat it afe« 
thetliiidday? l<io. 

Cross-examined by the AiUfr^ey-GeMral, 

We have not heard, and I think it is desirable we shouhl, what was the accident ? ft 
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nras an accident by which the tx)e was smashed^ — ^A large skwe had fiUlen on the middie 
>f the left foot, uid had completely amashed it ? Yea. Had the wound become very 
unhealthy ? Yea, very much so. — In fact, when first you saw it, vt had portions of bone 
and cartilage adhering to the surface ? it had. — ^Did you amputate tlie toe ? I did. — 
At the time he was brou^t to yon, I think you have told w themot^MBr said he could 
not ■ open his mouth so wide as usual ? That I think fij^t attracted the mot^ier's 
attention. — When you saw him was the mouth closed up, or almost closed up ? Almost 
closed up. — ^I see July 29th he slept but little during the night, and daring sleep started 
ap convulsed, and spasmodically closed the jaw : the jaw remained closed during the 
time? Until the 1st of August, — ^When you administered tartar emetic to him, was 
the jaw closed at the time ? Yes. — How did yon manage to get it into his mouth ? In 
all those cases so trifling a remedy as the tartar emetic is easily given. 

Lord Campbell. — The tongue seems to retain its powers? Yes; the case is 
recorded in * The Lancet.' 

Mr. Attorney-General, ^After that, the 29th of July, did the convulsions continue 

throughout the 30th and part of the 31st? The convulsions came on during the night, 
and they appear to have remitted during the day, except a muscular rigidity; the 
tetanus did remain. — ^But were there no spasms daring the day-time ? I believe not. — 
In the day-time, although there were no convulsions, were the muscles of the body, of 
the chest, and of the abdominal back and neck, all rigid ? Yes. — Did that ooutinue 
throughout the two days you administered tartar emetic ? Yes. — Would the rigidity of 
the muscles and of the stomach prevent nekness ? It would, I have no doubt, go far to 
prevent it. — ^Whot are called Ae abdominal mnscles ? I said it would go fer to .prevent 
It. — If rigidity of those muscles had not set up, you entertained no doubt that your 
tartar emetic would have produced its effect? I expected the boy would have vomited 
from so large a dose. — You have tto doubt it would have done so except from the 
rigidity of the muscles ? I suppose it would have done so. — When did the symptoms 
begin to abate? On the 1st of August, on the fourth day, and they .gradually subsided; 
they appeared to have subsided during the night ; I saw the child during the middle of 
the day, and I found that it had subaded, and in fact had entirely gone off. — You 
thought, I suppose, he was going to get well ? I did. — You toM us the woman set him 
up in bed for the purpose of changing his linen ; would that in imy way have brought 
the toe, that part that had been attacked, iato aay friction with some parts of the bed ? 
No, I think not ; it must have done so, certainly ; but I do not think it would -have any 
effect, the simple irritation of the toe at that part. — But tbere not having been in yow* 
judgment from the commencement nervous irritation set up from the original seat of the 
disease, can you account in any way for the nervous or mnscolar disease of tetanus ? If 
the cause had not entirely gone, the symptoms were brought hack by the act of sittii:^ 
up in bed. — ^What do you suppose the casse to have been ? My impression is there must 
be some action aboot the spinal cord as the immediate cause of the symptsms. — Action 
set up in the spinal coed hj irritation of the nerves in the immedia/fee site of the laeeration 
or wound ? Quite so. — May it not be reasonable to infer that auy XEritation of the part 
originally injured, exciting and irritating the nerve or the nerves ixmneoted with the 
part, may support its action over the whole syatem, and bo produce convulsion? I 
had removed the end of the diseased part, so I cannot conceive that the same cause could 
exist. — If vou imagine you feel yourself justified in saying that the irritation of the 
spinal cord once set up continues, why should you infer that the irritation of the nerv^ 
may not also continue ? There must be some peculiar irritaden of the nerve to give rise 
to the affection of the spinal cord from which tetanus arises, when also it would be more 
frequently produced ; there appear to be some particular circumstances which produce 
It — You have no doubt the state of the toe was the original cause of the convulsLoas ? 
I have not. — And that death took place by something or other distinct from the first 
ORise ? Yes. 

Re-examined "by Mr. Oray, 

I think you told my friend that, with regard to the convulsions which end in death, 
you thought it arose from some irritation set up in the spinal cord ? I did. — You said, 
from that and other causes? Yes. — May the causes of such irritation be very various in 
different cases ; the cause -ot the irritation in the spinal cord which would end in tetani- 
ibrm may be very various ? I think so. — Do you think it is possible, merely from a 
death with symptoms of a tetaniform character ; do you thii^k it is possible, from the 
observation you have had, to ascribe them to any particular cause : suppose in one you 
hare a death accompanied with tetaniform symptoms and opisthotonos, and the varioss 
symptoms of a tetanic character, in the absence of any knowledge of the case, therefore— 
of the cause you state, probably the irritation of the spinal cord — ^in the absence of kno^ 
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ledge of the case, do jon think it is possible to ascribe them to any parlicolar cause? 
I think it would be extremely difficult to do so.— Will you give me the proposition you 
lay down ? In the event of a given set of sjrmptoms, tetanic symptoms I should say, 
being proposed, it would be extremely difficult, if not inapossible, without some other 
evidence, or collateral evidence, to assign it to any given disease. 
Lord Campbell. — Or cause ? Or cause. 

Dr. WILLIAM MCDONNELL sworn.— Examined by Mr. KenedUy, 

Are you a licentiate of the College of Suk-geons at Edinburgh ? I am. — ^How lonr 
have you been in ^Vactice ? About eight years. — And during that time have you had 
considerable experience at home and abroad ? Yes. — Have you had practical as well as 
theoretical knowledge of tetanus, idiopathic and traumatic ? Yes. — ^How many cases of 
idiopathic tetanus &ve you seen ? Two cases. — In addition to those, have you made 
tetanus a subject of medical research ? Yes. — Now what kind of irritation do you assign 
as usually producing tetanus; what sort of nervous irritation; would it proceed from 
veiy slight causes ? Yes, verv. — ^Will you enumerate some of those slight causes 
which will produce strong tetanic convulsions ? Almost any internal disorder or alter- 
ation of the internal secretions will produce idiopathic tetanus. — Would exposure to cold 
or damp produce it ? Yes. — Would mental excitement produce it ? Yes, it would be a 
probable cause. 

Lord Campbell. — Without any organic disturbance ? Mental excitement will cause 
an organic disturbance. — Mental excitement would be the proximate cause of tetanus? 
Yes. — Have you ascertained whether the presence of gritty particles or granules in any 
portion of the body would produce tetanic convulsions ? They might in any part con- 
nected with the nervous structure in either the spine or the brain : I have seen small 
deposits or tubercles in the brain ; the only assignable cause for death terminating is 
convulsions. — You say you have seen a case of that kind ? Yes. — In addition to ti^ose • 
slight causes you have mentioned, do you believe that tetanic convulsions arise from 
causes that are as yet quite undiscoverable by human science ? Quite. — Your opinioa 
in fact is, it is a disease the true origin of which is involved in deep mystery. 

The Attorney-General, — ^That is rather a mysterious way of putting the question. 

Mr, Kenealey. — Does. your Lordship think that the question is objectionable? I will 
put it in this way, at all events : is there some obscurity ? I have had niany post- 
mortem examinations of patients who have died of tetanus, and no trace of any disease 
whatever could be discovered beyond the congestion or vascularity of some of the vesseb 
surrounding the nerves. — ^Though tetanus is not easily discoverable, is strychnia disco- 
verable by scientific men ? Very easily. — ^Allow me to call your attention to a case of 
idiopathic tetanus of your own : do you remember the case of the female, Catherine 
Watson, who is here ? Yes. — ^You were fortunate enough, I believe, to restore her, and 
she is here ? Yes. — Will you tell us, if you please, the symptoms of that case ? Had 
I better read the notes ? 

Lord Campbell. — ^Are they made at the time ? This is a copy of them. {Dr, 
M* Donald read his notes of the case of Catherine Watson.) 

Mr. Kenealey, — In that case was there no trismus ? Yes, I have mentioned here the 
lock-jaw set in- — ^There was a lock-jaw ? Yes. — ^When .did it set in ? I cannot exactly 
say ; I think it was about 12 or 1 o'clock, but about the middle of the attack ; she was 
able to speak. — In acute idiopathic tetanus does trismus usually set in in the middle or 
end of the attack ? If it is a very acute attack it is generally a later symptom. — In an 
attack ending fatally you would expect it to be a later symptom ? Yes. — Had you a patient 
who died from a convulsive attack of this kind ? Yes.— What was his name ? Copeland. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Would you call it idiopathic or traumatic tetanus ? It must have 
been idiopathic tetanus. — ^There was no external cause ? No. 

Mr. Kenealey, — In what time did the death take place ? Somewhat less than half an 
hour: I cannot say precisdy ; the patient was dead oefore I could reach the house. 

Lord Campbell. — Do you know what the cause of the disease was ? Yes, I ex- 
amined the patient carefully, and made inquiry as to the symptoms. 

Mr. Kenealey, — Have you made a number of experiments on animals with reference 
to strychnia poison ? I have. — Have you found the post-mortem symptoms generally to 
concur ? Very generally. — ^We will take the brain first : in what condition have you 
generally found the brains of these to be ? The muscles of the brain highly congested, 
Uie sinuses ^or^d with blood, and in one case I had hcemorrhage from the nostrils.— 
Would that indicate a very high state of congestion ? Yes, I have found extravasation 
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of the Mood in some cases likewise in the brain. — Hare you cat throogh the substance 
of tiie brain ? Yes. — ^Did jou find anj pecnliaritj in it ? Nomenrat red points. 

The AUometf 'General. — Is this one particolar case, or the general tesnlt? The 
general result ; I will read jou a list of 12 I have here. 

Mr. Kenealey. — Is there any other neeoliarily with reference to the brain that attracted 
yoor attention, or have yon comprised all ? I think I have coomrised all. — Now we will 
go to the lungs : in what condition have jon ibond the Inngs of those animals ? Either 
eollapsed or congested. — ^How have yoa found the heart? Inrariably filled on the right 
side with blood, and \erj oflten on the left. — ^Now we will go to the liver :. what has been 
the state of the liver in those animals ? Congested. — ^The kidneys ? Normal generally. — 
That means healthy ? Healthy. — ^The spleen ? Normal generally. — In th^ ordinary 
eoiidition ? Yes. — In what state have you found the vessels of the stomach on the outer 
surface ? Congested. — And on the mucous or inner surface, what state ? Highly vascular. 
— What is the meaning of vascular? Vessels filled with red Mood. — ^With rud. blood? 
Florid or red blood, causing a red or inflamed appearance, deqier in some places than in 
others. — In what state have you found the spinal cord ? The vessels congested ; the 
-vessels of the membranes congested, and also red pcnnts seen on cutting it through, not 
invariably, but sometimes. — Are these symptoms on post-mortem examination, or are they 
always a true test of the cause of deadi ? No, not always. — Generally ? Appearances 
JOU mean. — Appearances ? Yes, some sjrmptoms are a different thing altogether. — We 
will come to ^our analytical experiments for the discovery of strychnia: have yon 
experimented m many cases for the discovery of strychnia? A great many. — What is 
the smallest portion of stnrchnia that you can discover in the stomach of an animal ? 
Tou may discover the smallest dose that will kill the animal ; if you kill an animal with 
a grain of strychnia you may discover traces of it. 

Lord Campbell. — ^May I take it that if ever an animal was killed by strychnia, that 
strychnia might be discovered? Yes. 

Mr. Kenealey. — What do yon mean by a trace of it? Evidence of its appearance. — 
Does that mean an imponderable quantity ? It may. — ^Do you mean by traces to convey 
the idea that you can discover the smallest (Quantity ? That will kill. — ^Do you confine 
it to the smallest part that will kill: what is the smallest quantity you can discover? 
The fifty-thousandth part of a gr^n. — ^Have you actually experimeirted so as to discover 
that quantity ? Yes. — You have heard a theory in the course oi this inquiry which has 
been propounded by Dr. Taylor to your knowledge; has that been provided for? No. 

The Attomey'Generai,—WhMl theory? 

Mr. Kenealey r—TYi/t theory that I call Dr. Ti^lor^s ; I mean the destruction by the 
supposed decomposition of strychnia : to your knowled^ has any scientific man of 
eminence ever propounded that theory at all ? No^ — ^Wnen did yoa first ascertain that 
that theory had been propounded by any one ? In this Court. — %>eaking scientifically, 
in your <^inion is there any w^-grounded reason ibr that theory ? None whatever. — 
Now will you state the grounds on which yon, as a man of science, have come to that 
conclusion ? I have proved it by numerous experiments ; I have proved that that theory 
is false by the numerous experiments : I have taken the blood of an animal poisoned 
with two grains of strychnia, about the least quantity which would kill an animal, and 
have injected it into Uie abdominal cavities of some animals, and have destroyed them, 
with the symptoms and post-mortem appearances of strychnia: I can read you a few of 
those experiments, if your Lordship pleases. — ^Does that contain a summary of the proofs 
to your own satisCictioa that you live disproved that theory ? I have niade numerous 
experiments in different ways, and I had then known it.— When strychnia is administered 
ia the form of pills, is it more easy or more difficult to detect ? I should think it would 
■ake no difference : if the pills were hard, and not readily solved, you would find it 
much easier, because you might find some remains of the pill. — ^Would its administration 
in pills have the effect of keeping its parts together, and thereby ftcilitating its discovery ? 
By keeping it together, and preventing it from being dissolved, and you might find some 
remains more easily. — Have you heard what Dr. Taylor said was his opinion about the 
&llaey of colour tests? I have. — ^Do you agree with him in that opinion? I do not. — 
Do you believe that a cdour test is a reliable mode of ascertaining strychnia? It is. — 
Did you hear Mr. Herapath say that he had found it in urine that bad been rejected ? 
I have fonnd it invuiaUy. — Does it first pass into the blood, and then into that watery 
czeretion ? Part of it may be drawn off bv that means. — ^Is it true that strychnia can be 
eoofoonded with pyroxanthine? No. — In ttiese animals which you killed with strychnia, 
did yoa observe anything with reference to saliva ? Yes, geiMnally an increased flow of 
aafiva. — Was that a very marked symptom ? Very .—Have you observed any peculiarity 
with regard to those ercatores when they were toothed? T\M!y wec^'t^ans tnaKK^fc^^sb^ 
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touch : a stamp of the foot, a slight touch, or a breath or a sharp word, would drive them 
into convulaons. — What sort (W a convulsion? Tetanic convulsions: we recognised 
them by the straightened condition of the mnsc^s. — ^Was that a marked convulsion ? Yes. 
— Supposing that a dose of strychnia sufficient to kill a man were administered to him, 
do you think he could bear to have his neck rubbed ? I think it would drive him into 
oouvul&ions. — Before the paroxysms came on ? Yes ; it would be very likely to throw 
him into convulsions before the paroxysm came on. 

Lord Campbell. — As soon as the poison is taken into his system ? No ; it requires 
a certain time. — It would be after a certain time ? You must have the first symptoms 
of poison developed first — ^That would be after the first symptom ? Yes. 

Mr. Kenealey. — Thart would not give him any kind of relief ? I do not think so, 
judging from what I have seen. — What would be the efifect of a man .pulling a bell 
violently, if he was poisoned by strychnia? I think it would be extremely probable, 
if the dose had been sufficient, to destroy life, provided the symptoms had made their 
sq>pearances ; always premising that. — ^Do you agree with Mr. Herapath, if a suffident 
dose to poison has been administered, it can and ought to be discovered ? I quite agree 
with that. — ^Have you heard the evidence that was given in this case f medical eri- . 
dence? 1 have. — The evidence as to the symptoms? Yes; the symptoms I attach 
very little importance to as the means of diagnosis, as you may have the same sym- 
ptoms developed from many different causes. — Any other reason ? Not with regard to- 
the symptoms. — ^Is that the only reason? So far as the symptoms are concerned; there 
is one principal reason I have, which is this : a dose of strvchnia, sufficient to destroy 
life in one paroxysm, would hardly require an hour and a half or two hours. — What it 
your opinion of liie cause of death in this case, and on what is that opinion grounded? 
The principal argument is 

Lord Campbell. — ^We do not want an argument ; we want your opinion : you are 
asked what is your opinion as to the cause of death ? The cause of death was from 
convulsions, epileptic convulsions with tetanic symptoms ; that is the nearest approach, 
from my reading, but for the postrmortem appearances in Cook's case being so different 
from those I have described, and from the supposition that a dose of strychnia sufficient 
to destroy life in one paroxysm would, so far as I am aware, have required even an hour 
f<»* its absorption or action. 

Mr. Kenealey, — Does the interval of repose from the Monday night to the Tuesday st 
all operate on your judgment in coming 1x) that conclusion ? If my opinion that it ma 
of an epileptic character were correct, it would. — It is your opinion that if that wwe of 

an epileptic character then what follows ? The intermission from the Monday night 

would be considered important, as epilepsy seieures very often recur about thie Bami 
hours, as I have seen them. — Assuming that a man was in such an excitable state ol 
mind that he was- silen;t for two or l^ree minutes after kis horse winning a race, that he 
exposed himself to cold or damp, that he exoited his brain by drinking, and he wat 
attacked by violent vomiting, and after his death gritty granules were found in the 
neighbourhood of his spine, could not, in the present instance, such a death as it was 
arise from those causes ? Any one of those causes mi^t aggravate or hurry it. — Yoil 
say any one of those causes ? Might cause it. 

Cross*examined by the Attorney-General. 

Where do you practise? At Gamkirk, near Glasgow. — Are you a g^i«ral prao- 
tltioner there ? General surgeon to the Gamkirk works. — That is not a public institution 2 
No, the iron-works; and parochial medical officer. — ^How many cases of idiopathic tetanvt 
have you had personal experience of? Two; this one I have recorded, and another.-— 
*You mentioned a series of different causes which in your judgment would piodnoe 
idiopathic tetanus, but that is not from the result of your own observation ? I have onlj 
seen two cases. — But what you have been telling us about mental excitement, woauk 
excitement, is not within your own observation ? Nor do they seldom occur to any 
medical practitioner ; this case might have arisen from those causes. — Have you any 
reason to think it did ? I h^ve no reason to do so. — ^Then do not tell us what it mijg^ 
have done ; now, in the case of Catherine Watson ? I saw her about half-past 10 at 
night. — ^How long before she became ill ? She had been ill very nearly an hour b^Mre I 
saw her.— What svmptoms had she? Convulsions.>-Did you understand how kmg 
before that she had felt any inconvenience ? She had gone about her usual duties up to 
the evening. — ^But a person may go about tiieir usual duties, and yet feel an iaieoii" 
venience? She felt a slight lassitude previous to that time; I could only press her Itt 
ihia acknowledgment in my anxiety to get at tbe symptoms ; she would not own to any* 
thing being the medUsr with her ; it was only b^ dota f vessing that she could oaU ifc to 
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mind. — Did she call to mind that she had felt an j stiffiiess in any period ? No ; no 
stiffiieBS. — ^This was, I think yon say, at night ; in the erening, wh^i the lock-jaw came 
CO ? I think in an hour or two^ I conld not be positive ; I conld not make any observa- 
tions as to time. — ^The case occupied all your attention in itself? Yes.— In the othar 
case, of Mr. Copland ? It was a young child. — ^What age ? I ^ink between three and 
fcar months old. — ^Was that the person of the name of CJopeland ? Tes. — What was the 
matter with the child ? I saw it in good health half an hour before the attack came on ; 
I was attending the mother at the time. — It had no attack of convulsions ? Tes, and 
opisthotonos. — You had seen it half an hour before ? As near as I can recollect. — How 
soon did it die ? I rode away from the house, and they supposed I had not gone a couple 
of miles when it died. — It was seized with a fit P Apparently a spasm, which I consider 
to be of the tetanifcMin characta". — Yon had seen the child half an hour before ? Yes ^ 
there was nothing the matter with it then ; it was m bed, I believe, with the mother ; she 
was laid up, I think ; the child was lying in the bed. — ^Did you see it ? I did not see its 
fiice ; I saw it lying in bed ; I did not examine it. — IKd you see its face ? I do not 
recollect ; I saw the child. — Did you see its fiice ? I did not. — You mean the child waa 
lying in the bed ? Yes. — ^What do you mean by saying it was asleep ? I judged it to 
be asleep. — Is that the same thing as seeing it asleep ? You must recollect we medical 
men can form a judgment on such a subject better than lawyers or any one else. — ^When 
were you applied to in this case ? In January. — Who applied to you ? Mr. Smith. — 
How did he find you out ? I can hardly say how he found me out ; I communicated 
tills case to him of Catherine Watson, as resembling the symptoms of what I heard of 
Mr. Cook's death, as being nearly the same. — When did yon furnish your notes ? Just 
sow; I think the night before last. — ^When did you come up ? I have been here about 
a week ; from the beginning of the trial. — ^Attending and assisting here ? Attending in 
oourt daily. — And at the consultations ? Of course I have been at the consultations.- — 
You wrote to Mr. Smith, sending this case? I suppose Mr. Smith may produce the 
original notes. — I do not suggest anything about them ; with regard to the case of the 
imJTnals that you experimented on with strychnm, when did you be^ with them ? I 
iMgan this series of ^cperiments for this case in January. — ^Had you ever made any 
before ? Yes; I think eight or ten years ago ; it was at the time I discovered that the 
mychnia could be detected in the body by a pliysiolo^cal test in the blood. — ^What was 
the dose with which you killed the animals on which you experimented ? I think 
iinom a grain and three-quarters to two grains. — ^What were the animals ? Dogs, cats, 
rabbits, and fowls; these experiments will relate to dogs. — ^What dose did you administer? 
T%ree-H|uarters of a grain to two grains. — Just see in how many instances you gave three- 
qoarters of a grain ? A grain is the smallest. — ^Tell me in how many of your experi- 
ments you used a grain, in how many two ? Four with a grain, five with a grain and a 
half^ and one, I think, with a grain and a quarter, and two with two grains. — Did yoa 
tiy any as low as half a grain ? I gave some half a grain. — ^I am speaking of the dogs ? 

Lord Campbell. — ^He says he did not in that series. 

The Attorney-General. — I am qpeaking of that series of experiments ; one grain is the 
minimum? Yes, and two the maximum. — ^You never tried them with half a grain? 
Yes, I did ; I did not mention it before. — ^What was that ? I did it for the purpose of 
ascertaining the least dose that would kilL — Did you try it to see whether you could 
detect it afterwards by your chemical process ? How could I try that before I killed the 
dog ? — ^Do you mean, on your oath, to tell me you do not understand my question ? 
Bepeat it again. — ^Have you not understood it ? Perhaps I slipped it. — Upon your oath 
did you slip it ? Upon my oath I may have slipped it.— Do you mean, standing there 
as a witness in this Court, you do not know the question I put to you ? I have perhaps 
ftrgotten the question. 

Lord Campbell. — Cannot you teH the question ? Was the question, did I detect a 
grain of strychnia ? 

The Attomey-General, — ^Do you believe that to be the question I put to you ; on your 
solemn oath do you believe it ? On my solemn oath I understand you to ask if I had 
detected half a grain in a dog. — ^I asked you whether in that case you had afterwards 
tried to find the strychnia by your chemical process ? Decidedly ; I gave five or six dogs 
poison with a quarts or half a grain to discover the smallest dose that would kill. — I 
want to know wheUier they are in those notes ? Th^ are enumerated among these. — 
Show me one amoi^st those where you have given half a grain ? I did not make a note 
of it, because it did not kill. — ^In that series you have not one with less than a grain? 
Of course not, for the finishing, the killing; those are the doses with which I kill the 
ammaL— I am speaking of those ? These do not apply to this series of ex^nments. — 
I irmt you to show me a note of your having killed a do^mtk. baK^ ^w».t \\acnb 
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killed upwards of forty animals, and there were a dozen for ascertaining the symptoms 
on the post-mortem. — ^Have you ever destroyed a dog with half a grain of strychnia? 
No, I have not. — Have you ever tried it ? I have tried it, and it did not answer. — Now 
let us come to your symptoms ; you say you have always found the brain highly con- 
gested ? At the stoppage of the circulation in the system ; the circulation is impeded, 
the spasms impede the circulation. — Is it not the spasms of^.the respiratory muscles that 
cause that? It is the spasms of all the muscles together. — You do not mean to 
represent that the spasms of the feet would do it? It would help to do it. — 
Is not the immediate cause of the fulness of the heart after death, that the respiratory 
muscles are arrested in their action, and the lungs cannot play ? No doubt the imme- 
diate cause of the convulsive spasms thrusts the blood out of the small vessels into the 
larger vessels of the cavity, and all the large vessels distended, and you find the 
lungs entirely collapsed. — Sometimes you find them congested ? Rarely. — ^How do you 
account for it when the lungs are congested ; is it not in point of fact that the re- 
spiratory muscles prevent the play of the lungs ? Decidedly from being exposed. — ^Have 
you not found in some cases that the brain was not congested ? No ; I think in every 
case there were more or less congestions. — Do you find that to be greater in propor- 
tion to the length of the paroxysm ? No, I find it to be greatest where the animal 
was young and in a full state of health. — ^There would be that difference with regard to the 
state of health ; there would be more or less congestion? It depends on the fulness of 
blood. — Have you ever seen any case of traumatic tetanus? Yes. — How many? I 
think two in my own practice ; but I have seen a few others in hospital. — How long haie 
they lasted ? The one lasted about five or six hours ; I cannot remember the particular 
attack ; the other recovered. — ^How long was it, about ? The paroxysm lasted six or seven 
hours. — And he effectually recovered, did he ? No ; it is a long time ago, and I have not 
a note of the case ; I could not be precise about it. — ^Have you ever seen a case of 



tetanic complications. — ^What does epilepsy proceed from ? Nobody can answer you that 
question. — You have no theory upon the subject ? I have not exactly arrived at any 
distinct theory, not quite as distinct as strychnia or tetanus. — ^Have you seen death from 
epilepsy ? Yes ; I have seen one case of death from epilepsy. — ^Was the patient consciou 
when he died ? No. — Did you ever know a case of epilepsy where the patient was con- 
scious? I have seen only one death. — Does your reading furnish you w;ith any instance? 
I can refer you to where you will find it in Dr. Goode's work, where you find instances 
of consciousness during epileptic attacks. — I am speaking of the time of death ? I cannot 
recollect. — Can you find me any case in which consciousness has preceded death? I 
cannot recollect. — You have studied on purpose for these cases ? No ; I am pretty well 
up in most branches. — ^Being so universally proficient in the science of your pro^ssion, 
do you know of any single recorded case of consciousness at the time of death ? I do 
not from my own knowledge. — Or any one else ? I do not know of any case of death 
from epilepsy. — Did you hear what Sir Benjamin Brodie said on this subject ? I did.— 
Were Mr. Cook's attack and death referable to any known disease ? Yes ; Sir Benjamin 
Brodie said from idiopathic tetanus. — Did you hear Mr. Partridge say that j do you 
Agree with that? I have heard it, and I have given you my opinion candidly and 
openly. — ^What was the disease ? I have given you my opinion that it was, as &r as I 
can learn, a death from epileptic convulsions with tetanic complications. 

Lord Campbell. — Is that disease known among medical men ? Yes ; you will find 
it in * Copland's Dictionary.' 

The Attorney-General. — ^That is the gentleman of whom we have heard once or twice? 
You will find it in every work on convulsions. — Have you made any application to Dr. 
Copland in this case? I have his work, which I have studied occasionally. — And you 
mean deliberately to state in this court that you believe that death to have been a death 
from epilepsy ? I do state so. — Without being able to refer to any cause whatever as 
producing the disease ? When I have told you before that deaths often take place in 

idiopathic tetanus without leaving any trace behind, I think I may say . — ^That i» 

idiopathic tetanus ? They are all of the same class : you asked me what was the cause of 
death; I told you epilepsy with tetanic complication : I think all forms of convulsioni 
arise from a^ decomposition of the blood, and if a person has probably an incipient 
tendency to disease of the brain that it always may be affected, and that the decompootkn 
of the blood might cause to set up the diseased action. 

• Lord Campbell. — ^Just repeat what you have said ? I believe that all convnkive 
diseases, iDclad'wg the epileptic form and the various tetanic complicatiosis (that woqld 
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include all)» arise fjrom a decomposition of the bipod, and that the decomposed blood acts 
OQ the nerves. — Do I understand yoa that mental excitement had anythmg to do with 
this ? I do not saj it had ; it might have had. — ^The question was put to you as to your 
opinion ? I said it might have caused it ; it was within the range of pro^mbility tliat it* 
might have caused it. — Caused what? Caused the convulsive attacks. — ^What mental 
excitement ? Any mental excitement. — I am speaking of this particular excitement to 
which you refer these symptoms ? It is stated he was subject to excitement. — Do you 
find any excitement in this case ? I find at Shrewsbury he was excited, and wberever 
you have excitement you have a constant depression. — Do you find he was depressed ? 
When you find a man in bed sick, he must be depressed. — I am speaking of the depression 
consequent on these symptoms; where do you find any symptom of illness until he 
begins to vomit ? If I have much excitement, if I am up all night it upsets me the next 
day, and I generally vomit the fiod I take. — You do if you are excited ? I vomit the food 
I take if I have had any excitement. — This is not a question of excitement ? He was 
overjoyed at winning his race. — And you think he vomited in consequence? He might. 
— I am not asking about what he might do ? If he had the same predisposition that 
I have, the same dyspeptic svmptoms. — Do you mean to swear, am I to understand 
you to say, that you tlunk the excitement of the three minutes on the course on 
the Tuesday accounts for the vomiting ? I do not mean to say anything of the kind. 
— Do you find any excitement or depression from that time till the time he died? 
There is nothing reported that I can recollect just now. — On the contrary, do you 
not recollect that the man when he was not vomiting, on that very night, was 
joking and laughing in a jocular manner; was that sufficient to make him vomit?* 
That may well be, where a man is subject to bilious fits. — ^We are talking of ex- 
citement ; we are talking now of epilepsy with tetanic complications ; I want to 
know on what you can put your hand in the whole history of the man's symptoms 
in the way of excitement or depression which will account for the remarkable 
symptoms that occuped ? I have told you that almost any one of them is sufficient. — 
Give me any one of them; where is there any one to which you can ascribe the 

death in this case ? When you find in many cases we can discover no traces at all . 

— Answer my question ; you give a series of causes which you say would cause death? 
Might have occasioned death. — Where is there one of these causes existing in this 
case? These causes were stated to have been present. — Which? There was one; 
those white spots that were seen in the stomach. — I am talking of what you have 
already said mi^ht have caused death? These might have caused death by an in- 
fiammatory condition of the stomach. — ^The stomach was not inflamed? We heard 
about these white spots. — ^But there was no inflammation of the stomach, was there ? 
I have given you my opinion. — If there had been any, would not the gentlemen who 
examined it have seen it? If those white spots were present, you would have had 
inflammation. — They say there was none? I do not believe them. — Sensual excite- 
mentis a cause of epilepsy, with tetanic complications; is that what vou say? Yes, 
it might. — Do you find in this case, is there a tittle of evidence of this man having 
undergone any such excitement? I think go. — What? You have heard about the 
tvphihtic spots ; there was no doubt about it. — ^Do you mean to say that you attribute 
this to some excitement that has taken place at some anterior period, ^ng before? 
I am not called upon to say that ; I take my opinion from what was seen. — Supposing 
the man had undergone any excitement of the description you mention a week before ; 

'lo you mean that that is sufficient to account for these symptoms ? We know- . — 

Is it, or is it not? Yes ; we have instances on record where convulsions have supervened 
in the very act j^ou allude to. — Have you any instance of ite setting in a fortnight 
afterwards; that is the question? It is quite within the range of possibility. — Would 
epllcpsy, with tetanic complications, set in from that cause; do you mean to stand 
there, as a serious man of science, and tell me that ? 

Lord Campbell. — ^What is the question ; that within a fortnight after sexual in- 
tercourse, that might bring on convulsions ? Yes ; the results of sensual excitement. 

The AttomeU'General. — ^What are the results ? You have seen the results ; I have- de- 
scribed them. — What are they ? Chancre is one of them, and syphilitic sore-throat. — 
Do you mean that was the cause of his death ? I do not.— Did you ever know of such a 
thing ; did yoa ever hear or know of such a thing as a chancre producin(^ epilepsy ? 

When I have told you that very slight causes . — I will have an answer ; did you ever 

hear of an)r other form of syphilis producing epilepsy ? Not epilepsy, bat tetanus; you 
are forgetting the tetanic complications. — If I understand it rightly, it stands thus: 
that the sensual excitement produces the epilepsy, and the chancre reproduces tbf 
tetanic complications ? You are quite mistaken ; I say the result of a scnsaal «s 
eitement. 
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Mr. Babov AhDSBAOv,—! nmst mj this [laughter] is highly indecent when a man is 
being tried for life. 

The Attorney- General — Is there anything else to which you can ascribe this extra- 
ordinary death, which several medical men have said eoold not be ascribed to any known 
form of disease ? I have only given my opinion ; I have said it mi^t have been that. — 
Yon volunteered, I presume, in this ease, to come and give evidence ? No, I did not ; 
nor did I want to come; but I was asked to come. — You have just now said that 
your reason for flunking and referring it to epilepsy was, that amongst other things 
an hour or an hour and a half intervened .between ihe taking of the p<nson and the 
appearance of the first symptoms ; do you mean that in your reading you have not met 
with cases quite as long when the death has arisen from strychnia ? I cannot recollect 
where death has followed. — ^Did you hear the case read the other day from * The Laneet,' 
by Dr. Taylor, in which death took place more than an hour after the administration, 
when the symptoms appeared ? That is an hour ; I said, or an hour and a half.— 
Did you hear the case, stated in the evidence, of the girl at Glasgow ? Yes. — How long 
was she before she^was dead ? Twenty minutes, if I recollect rig^ly, the first symp- 
toms, and only three quarters of an hour dead, I believe. — Your reading has not 
furnished you with any instance in which the symptoms have come on so late ? I 
cannot recollect any* — ^Would the fact of morphia having been given for an hour or two 
previously in any way touch your opinion with regard to the question of poison ? No, I 
have seen opium bring on convulsions very nearly the same.— -Opium in what quantity? 
I think a grain and a half. — ^Would that have any effect? I think so, judging from iaj 
experience. — ^Will opium bring on convulsions ? Yes, but a different form of convnlsioni 
from epilepsy. — Because opium brings on convulsions, you assume in this case that 
morphia acc^rated the disease? Drawing the inference, I should say it might.— 
Suppose for a moment there was not a case of epilepsy, but a case in which strychnit 
was administered ; assume that hypothesis, what should you say would be the action of 
morphia if it bad been taken ; how would it attack the disease ? In some cases it stimnlatei ; 
it is exceedingly apt to cause congestion of the brain. — In which disease does it caose 
excitement ? It depends on the idiosjrncracy ; it depends on the habit of a body, if 
I might use a common term. — Is it not plain it was given here to allay excitement and 
not produce it? But not very often has the supposed effect. — You think here it had? 
I say it may have done and it may not. — Having taken it on the Saturday and Sandfly 
night, and having been free from nervous excitement on the Sunday and Monday, 
what should you assume? I cannot tell ; it depends on the idioa^cracy. — ^Judging froii 
the result? If it were opium ; jet it is only presumed to be opium ; it appears to hafe 
soothed him* — ^Did he have opium on Saturday or Sunday ? Yes, in pills. — And why, 
when the man was tranquil on the Sunday and Monday, did yon after that Tentmre to 
fay that these pills irritated him ? I do not mean to say they did. — He having had 
morphia ffhren him on the two previous days, Saturday and Sunday, for the purpoie o( 
quieting his excitement," would the tendency of them be to tranquillise the nervous ex- 
citement, and to render it less easily excitable ? You must not assume that, unless yon 
tell me the state of the brain^ — Assuming the account to be right, that there was not 
congestion ? The state of the brain at the time that the opium was taken, I want to knov. 
—There w|is not congestion when the death took place ? But in Mr. Bamford's deposi- 
tions he says there was. — Do you prefer the depositions of Mr. Bamford to the evidence 
of Dr. Hariand and Dr. Monkton ? In judging of such a case I took all the symptoms, 
and took that among the rest. — ^They say there was none ? But Mr. Bamford says theie 
was. — You think Mr. Bamford's deposition is to be taken before their evidence? A man 
of manifest experience ought to have known much better than younger men what he 
saw. — Look at his age ? He must have made a great many post-mortem examinations. 
— ^He said it was apoplexy ; do you think it was apoplexy ? No, I do not ; I do not 
think it was apoplexy, as the word is commonly used. — Is there any difference in the 
meaning of apoplexy ? Are you aware what apoplexy is ? — ^That is of very Kttle faa- 
portance; I want to know whether you think this was apoplexy? The principal sy«" 
ptom of apoplexy is a congested state of the brain. — I asked you whether you think this 
was a case of apoplexy? It was not. — ^Then what do you think of Mr. Bamford «nr; 
do you still set him up against the two gentlemen who made the post-mortem ttr 
amination ? I adhere to what the one saw ; the other is a mere matter of opinion. 

Ke-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee, 

My friend asked you about this child : I suppose you have seen a great many duldrtt 

in their cradles ? Yes. — And you have seen them with their bodies and their annf in 

certain positions that may give vou a pretty ^ood idea whether they are asleep or not? 

Yeg, — From what you saw, and your experience in such matters, I dare say joii9B0 
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tliink that was a very fair opinion to form under those circnmstances ? Yes. — ^We will 
go on : YOU have expressed an opinion, not that this was a case of actual epilepsy, but of 
convulsion of an epileptic form combined with tetanic complications ; and you stated 
that though you had seen no such case, your reading informed you that there had been, 
and you mentioned Dr. Mason Goode ? Yes. — Is he a well-known author on tlie subject 
of convulsions ? He is. — ^Aud their Tarious forms and resemblance, and so. on V Yes. — 
Have you, from your reading of that and other works, ascertained that there is a class 
of convulsions which are called epileptic, but which are not strictly speaking epilrasy, 
though the^ resemble it in some of its features ? Yes. — ^Do you know M. Ii£quirol^ of 
tlie Salpetniire, in France? Yes- — Is he a well-known author on epilepsy? Yes- — ^Do 
you know, from those and other means, tliat with opisthotonos the patient frequently 
retains his consciousness? I do; they allude to it. — Is epilepsy, properly so called, 
sudden in its attacks ? Tes. — Does the patient fall down at once, with a shriek ; is it not 
80 ? Yes. — Is it consistent with your knowledge of the disease that it constantly occurs 
at night, and in bed? Yery often- — Does it sometimes happen that its existence is 
known to a young man's or woman's family without being known to himself or herself? 
Yes, that comes within the range of mv own experience. — ^Do the convulsions which the 
authors of whom you have spoken, and persons of medical science .generally, do not class 
properly as epilepsy, but as convulsions of an epileptic character, are they sometimes 
attended with premonitory' symptoms ? Sometimes. — And is the patient sometimes thrown 
into tetanic and tetaniform convulsions ? Sometimes- — ^Does it sometimes hap[>en that, 
pending the struggle of the convulsions, in this way actual epilepsy comes on, and the 
patient dies ? Yes, it may, from spasm. — Can you tell me whether it be a known cha- 
racter of epilepsy, and of convulsions of an epileptic character, that a patient may have 
suffei'ed in the^night and be well the next morning, and as well the next day as if he 
had had no fit at all ? It very often happens, more especially where adults are seized for 
tliu first time. — When an adnlt is seizt^l for the first time, is it consistent with your 
experience that several fits follow each other during a short period ? Very often. — 
My learned friend has asked you where you find evidence of d^ression; did you lM»r 
the deposition of Mr. Bamford read ? I did^ — If it were true that his mind appeared dis- 
tresseu and irritable the afternoon before he died, would yon infer from that, considering 
the (fxcitement and elation under which he had formerly laboured, that he was nuder a 
ftate of rlepressiou or not ? Yes. — You liave been asked whether excitement, which for 
gocKl reasons we have chosen to call sensual excitement, leading often to disagreeable 
and unpleasant results, whether you could by any possibility account for it : Imve yon 
any reason to know that there liad l>een no excitement of the same kind in the mean time ? 

Lord Campdkix. — You cannot put that question. 

Mr. Hcrjeant Hhee. — Y'ou have bwn asked whether you could point to any part of the 
evidence which you have heard tending to show that he liad been under nervous excite- 
ment on the Sunday or the Monday ; do you recollect what was proved to have been 
said of what. happened in the middle of the Sunday night? Yes. — What would you 
infer from that, supposing it were true that he represented himself to be mad for ten 
minutes, and it was occasioned by a quarrel in the streets ? That he had l)een seized 
witli some sudden cramp or spasm. — Supposing there were no such cramp, and that he 
meant to tell the truth, would you refer what he said to any nervous and mental excite- 
ment? Yes, decidedly. 

Lord Cami'Bell. — If there were no cramp or spasms ? There must be some dis- 
torbance of the brain. 

Mr. t^'crjcant S/iee, — You have been asked as to the spots in the stomach, which you 
mentioned M'hen my friend was examining you ; and, 1 think, you stated you differed 
firom some gentlenien^f your profession ? les. — You stated you did not believe them ; 
hat did you mean that you differed in opinion with them ? Yes. 

The Attornei/'Geueral* — ^He said he did not believe them ? I did not ; I did not 
believe tliat inflammation could be absent and these spots present. 

Mr. Serjeant tS/tee* — Have you known in your own experience any serious consequence of 
a convulsive character arising, or reasonably imputed, to spots of that description ? I 
have. — Can you mention the case; how long ago did it occur? About twenty years 
ago ; it was published. — ^I mean the case you saw ? The case I have seen would l>e about 
eighteen months ago ; it was a case of death, and I was examining the body. — In that 
case did you find that was the only cause of death? No, it was a case of fever, I 
thought ; I did Bot know what they were, and consulted all the authors who had treated 
on the mucous straetnre of the stomach, and could find no account of it but in onei 
which I have here.^-Wfaat is that ? It is an essay by Dr. Sproshoid. 
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The Attorney 'General. — ^Where is he to be found? He is deceased. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^Was he a medical man practising in this country or another? 
Yes, he practised in Edinburgh. — What is the case he speaks of? {The vAtnessread 
the case.) 

Dr. JOHN NATHAN BAINBRIDGE sworn.— Examined by Mr. Grove. 

You are a doctor of medicine and medical officer to the St. Martin's workhonse ? Yes, 
I am. — Have you much experience of convulsive disorders ? I have very considerable. 
— Do convulsive disorders admit of great variety of symptoms? Very great, very indeed. 
— Are there causes of them varying &om what are called chronic diseases to rigid opis- 
thotonos ? Yes, hysterical convulsions are very frequently accompanied with opisthotonos; 
convulsions of the muscles of the back, and of the limbs. — Do the different cases vary as 
to the frequency of the recurrences, and as to the muscles attacked ? Yes, they vary very 
much. — Is. periodicity common ? It is very common ; I can mention a very remarkable 
instance of that. — You mean by periodicity, occurring at the same time? The same 
hour, the same day, and at the interval of a year, and it occurred in my pupil ; he was 
attacked on the Christmas night ; he was called up, and fell on the floor ; on the Christmas 
night twelvemonths he had the same kind of attack exactly, and at the same hour ; I 
have known this very common at shorter periods, such as 12 or 24 hours ; these disorders 
run so imperceptibly one into the other, that it is almost impossible for the most expe- 
rienced medicsd man to decide where one kind of convulsion terminates and the other 
begins. — You said hysteria was frequently accompanied by opisthotonos ; do you apply 
that answer to females as well as nmles ? Yes, to both. — Are epileptic attacks accom- ' 
panied with tetanic complications, or tetanic spasms ? Frequently, and hysterical also.— 
You have not heard the witnesses in this case ? No, I have not, except t<wiay. 

Cross-examined by the Attomey-General. 

Do hysterical convulsions end in death when attended by these tetanic symptoms; 
does it ever end in death without? Very rarely indeed. — Have you ever known a case? 
Yes, I have known one case, that was within the last three months ; it was a male in St. 
Martin's workhouse. — How long had the man been iU? He had been ill but a very short 
time, but he had had previous attacks on several occasions. — He had been subject to these 
attacks for several years, had he not ? Yes. — Of the same complaint ? Of the same 
complaint ; he was only ill a few months on the last occasion before he died ; he was 
taken with a kind of convulsion, I am told, but before I got to him he was dead. — What 
were the appearances after death ? I did not examine the body. — ^Did you hear what the 
symptoms had been ? I was told by those who saw him that he was attacked with certain 
convulsions and fell on the ground ; they lifted him up on the bed, and in five minates 
he was dead. — Was there anything of opisthotonos? Not that I am aware of on 
that occasion. — Was there anything of spasmodic clenching of the hands ? Yes, there was. 
— ^To what extent ? Not to any great extent. — ^Was there any locking of the jaw ? I cannot 
tell, because he was dead. — It did not appear to be so ? No. — Was he conscious when he 
died? I believe not. — Can you undertake to say that that was not a death by apoplexy? 
No, I cannot undertake to say that ; the symptoms were somewhat of the same character, 
but more of the character of epilepsy. — ^Are hysteria and epilepsy the same thing ? It would 
be very difficult for any man to define the difference in some instances. — In fact, had not the 
man been subject to these fits for a long series of years, and at last he died in one of them? 
Yes, he had. — What aged man was he ? About 35 ; he was the brother of the celebrated 
aeronaut, Lieut. Gale. — In attacks of this nature is there in the fits a loss of conscious- 
ness ? — Not generally ; sometimes : I have seen several cases in which there has beai, 
and in others they can almost understand anything you say to them, not perfectly per- 
haps, but you may rouse them. — Might a man be conscious so that the power of con- 
sciousness is not in any way attacked ? In some instances, quite. — Have you ever known 
an instance in which a man was able Co speak after the paroxysm had set in ? After the 
paroxysm was over. — I am speaking of when the paroxysm has set in : are they able t> 
speak ? They will scream and recollect what we have said to them. — You never knew 
any of them ask to have their position changed ? Not in the actual violence of the 
paroxysm. — Is epilepsy attended with opisthotonos ? Sometimes. — Is it when it is very 
bad ? Yes. — ^When the convulsions are so violent that opisthotonos is produced, hten 
you ever known them conscious ? Yes, partly conscious. — I mean quite conscious ? U 
they were asked subsequently they would recollect what had occurred. — ^That is after 
they have recovered ? Yes. — Have you seen cases of traumatic tetanus ? I have.— Ait 
you aware that the patient retains his consciousness ? Almost always. — Always; is il 
not so ? Always, as far as I have observed. — ^You say that there are the same symptoae 
as in tetanus, real tetanus? No; not to the 9ame extent.— Then there is the power of 
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expressing any desire which may be present to the mind of the sufferer ? Not during 
the paroxysm. — Have you known epilepsy end in death ? Frequently. — ^You tell me you 
have known of hysteria with tetanic complications end in death ? In many cases. — If 
epilepsy end in death, still you say you do not see the distinction : you are making one 
in your own mind ? It is a very difficult thing to define the exact line. — ^Because you 
tell me you have known of hysteria ending in death, I wish you to inform me what in 
your opinion is the distinction between them ? The less consciousness is more especially 
found in epilepsy, and by the sudden falling down. — Is it not universallj[ present in 
epilepsy ? No, not universally ; I have seen them on many occasions. — ^Did you ever 
know a case of death of epilepsy where consciousness was not destroyed before death ? 
No, J do not know one. — How many cases of epilepsy have you seen r Many scores. — 
How many of such cases have you known ? I cannot call to my recollection exactly ; 
I dare say ten or a dozen. — ^Where it has ended in death? Yes. — Is consciousness 
retained ? Not to the termination of life. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — I think it is an assumption that Mr. Cook was conscious between 
the last shriek and his death. 

Re-examined by Mr. Grofoe, 
You are asked, as to the consciousness in hysterical patients, after the paroxysm is 
over, if they were conscious of hearing ? Yes ; I have frequently asked them. — ^And 
you have found that they were ? Yes. — Is falling asleep a usual thing after epileptic 
fits ? Almost invariably. 

Mr. EDWARD AUSTIN STEADY sworn.— Examined by Mr. Gray. 

Are you a member of the Royal College of Surgeons ? I am. — You are in practice as 
a surgeon at Chatham ? I am. — In the month of June, 1854, did you attend a person 
of the name of Taylor ? Yes ; for trismus and pleurosthotonos. 

Lord Campbell. — What do you call the disease ? Those were the symptoms that 
developed themselves. 

The Attorney-General, — Is pleurosthotonos a disease ? Yes ; and trismus. 

Mr. Gray, — In this case, instead of opisthotonos, it was pleurosthotonos ? Yes. — ^That 
16 the head depending not backwards* but on one side? Yes. — ^In what stage of the 
disease did you first see the patient? She was bent on one side. — Did convulsions 
come on iu paroxysms ? Yes. — At about what intervals ? The first attack continued 
for a fortnight. 

I^ord Campbell. — Had she trismus all the time ? Yes. 

Mr. Gray. — ^Were there any remissions of the pleurosthotonos? Yes; for twelve 
months there were. — Did she appear to get better then ? To a certain extent : she 
walked about, but one knee was contracted — the tendons were contracted. — She was 
seized about twelve months after? On the 3rd of March, 1855. — How long did she 
continue with the seizure upon her ? About a week. — When'you first attended the case, 
did you endeavour to ascertain the cause which had brought about this disease ? It was 
detailed me as excitement; a passion, I believe, brought it on: I believe she had 
had some quarrel with her husband. — Did you discover any other cause ? No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. James. 
When do you say this was first brought to your attention? In January, 1854, I 
believe. — And how long before that had the cause of it arisen ? That is the first time 
I saw her ; it was about three or four in the morning. — ^Did you ascertain how long 
before she had had this quarrel ? No ; I did not ask how long : I suppose I was called im- 
mediately ; another medical man was called, and we both arrived together. — Did you 
learn during the quarrel she had had a blow ? Yes, on the left side. — A violent blow ? 
I cannot say. — Was it described as a violent blow ? There was no description of the 
riolence ; they told me she bad had a blow given her on heir side by her husband. — Did 
you observe the trismus, the setting in of the lock-jaw at that time ? Yes. — How long 
was she under your care in 1854? She was under my immediate care for a fortnight. — 
I think you said daring the whole of the time there were symptoms of rigidity 
about the lower jaw ? Yes. — ^Then she got better ? Yes. — ^When did you see her again ? 
I was called to her in Mardi, 1855. — How long was she under your care then ? About a 
week. — ^Daring the week did the locking of the jaw continue ? Yes. — The whole week? 
Yes. — Then she got better? She has never got thoroughly well. — She has not got lock- 
Jaw ? No ; she has tetanic extensions of the limbs in any case of excitement — Twitch- 
ingB ? Yes, twitchings. — ^The disease is in action in her system ? At the present time. — 
That is your opinion? That is my opinion. — When did you see her last? I saw her 
yesterday. 
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Dr. GEORGE ROBINSON sworn.— Examined by Mr. Kenealey. 

Are you a Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians and Fellow of the Royal 
Medical and Chinirgical Society of London ? I am. — Are you Physician to the New- 
castle-on-Tyne Dispensary and Fever Hospital ? I am. — Have yon devoted considerable 
attention to pathology ? I have. — Have you published treatises on it ? I have published, 
essays. — ^How long have you practised as a physician ? I have for ten years. — ^Ilave yoa 
heard the medical evidence given in this case ? I have heard the whole of the evidence* 
—Can you say what, in your opinion, is the cause of Mr. Cook*s death ? 

Lord Campbelu — ^That is from the symptoms you have heard described ? He ^ed 
from tetanic convulsions ; by which I mean, not the disease of tetanus, but convoldooi 
dmilar to those witnessed in tetanus. 

Mr. Kenealey. — ^Do convulsions of that kind occasionally assume the nature of epilepsy? 
Yes. — Are there more kinds of convulsive diseases the origin of which is unknown ? I 
know of no department of pathology which is more obscure than that of convulsive dis- 
eases ; I have seen post-mortem examinations after death from ' convulsions. — And yoa' 
have been able to discover no trace which would cause those convulsions ? I have been 
present at post-mortem examinations of persons who died from convulsive diseases ; I 
have semetimes seen no morbid appearance whatever, and in other cases the morbid 
appearances which were visible were common to a variety of £seases ; the latter do not 
appear to me sufficient to account for the death which took place ; convulsive diseases 
undoubtedly depend very much on the state of the nerves ; they are all connected with 
disorders of the nervous action ; the brain has great influence in producing couvolsive 
diseases, but the spinal cord has a greater influence. — Would the presence of gritty gnu- 
nules in the neighbourhood of the spinal cord be likely to produee convulsive diseases? 
It would. — Does it appear that there is a distinct term applied to such a case, the nams 
of spinal epilepsy ; is there such a name ? There is such a disease as spinal epilepsy, 
which is accompanied by strong convulsions, which might resemble in a great degree 
those described in the present case. — Would periodicity l^long to convulsions arising from 
spinal epilepsy ? Yes, it would do ; I should say from the evidence I have heaM Mr. 
Cook's mode of life would predispose him to apoplexy. — Have you turned your attention 
to the poison of 8tr}^'chnia ? I have witnessed some experiments and performed a few ; I 
was going to add I have prescribed it medicinally. 

Lord Campbell. — In cases of paralysis ? 

Mr. Kenealey. — ^Have you detected it in the blood and the liver ? I was present at an 
analysis performed by Mr. Herapath. 

Cross-examined by the Attorney-General, 
You say the convulsions of epilepsy sometimes assume a tetanic character ; how many- 
cases have yon seen of epilepsy m which that has beeu the case ? In all cases of epilepsy 
there are violent convulsions ; I cannot tell you how many I have seen assume a tetanie 
character ; perhaps 20, — Would you say that? Yes. — Has it gone as far as opisthotonos? 
Not the extreme opisthotonos, not the opisthotonos of tetanus ; the whole body has been 
straightened out, and the head thrown back. — Not the symptoms of marked opisthotonos? 
A slight degree rather of opisthotonos ; I attended to the description given by Mr. Jowf 
of the symptoms of Mr. Cook ; that the body was so bowed that he could not raise it ; so 
bowed that it would lean upon its heels and the back of its head if it had been turned over. 
— Have you ever seen epilepsy like that ? I have seen it in the same degree. — ^Have yoa 
ever seen anything in epilepsy approaching to it ? I can only repeat what I sud before; 
I have never seen anything approaching to it — I will put the symptoms that did oecar in 
tluB case ; have you ever seen a body so stiffened by spasms as tM»? I'have seen the body m 

stiff that if you attempted to lift up the hand . — ^But have you ever seen it so that yo« 

could not lift it at all ? You can lift the body with snfficieut' force; I have never sees 
it so that the body would rest on the head and heels. — Is- that a symptom peculiar Is 
tetanus ? You mean tetanus the disease. — I mean what you medieal men properly eiB 
tetanus ? Yon may have convulsions of the same character occurring fhmi other cauffl^ 
tetanic convulsions fi-om the operation of various poison*. — I am putting to you satard 
disease, or natural tetanus^ I am not dealing with poisons ; keep to natural diseases : did yoa 
ever know these symptoms of opisthotonos, in that shape or to that extent, anse fHM 
anything but tetanus ? Not within ray own experience : I have read of efHlepsy \Msa% 
accompanied with tetanic convulsions. — ^But you have never met this opisthotonos in A* 
fbrm I am^ now speaking of? The degree was not mentioned ; it has been merely ftHL 
accompanied by opisthotonos : as far as my experience goes, epilepsy, when it assuMV 
that marked- character, is accompanied with unconsciousness: I have read in a cassflf 
2V. Marshall Hall that sometimes unconsciousness is not present ; he does not 
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whether death took place in this case or not. — Does that make all the difference? 
Undoubtedly ; the disease would be more severe. — Can you give me a single case that 
you know of, either of your own experience or on record in medical works of authority, 
where there has been death ftom epilepsy, and consciousness has continued ? I cannot 
give you the narrative of any case ; but if death had occurred in Dr. Marshall Hall's case 
that would have supplied them: Dr. Marshall Hall is living. — ^In this city? I do not 
know. — You said, in answer to my Mend, that gritty granules would be likely to produce 
convulsive diseases ; what extent of development, in your judgment, must such granules 
reach to ' produce an action in the spinal marrow ? I should say there is no relation 
between the size of the granules and the extent of the effect produced. — ^Would you expect; 
when they began to get to that size, that would have any effect on the nervous system ; 
if they would begin to show their effect more or less gradually ? No, in epilepsy I have 
mysejG^ observed several granules in the membrane of the brain ; and any disturbing 
cause in the system I think would be likely to produce convulsions ; I believe that the 
granules in this case were very likely to have irritated the spinal cord, and an attack might- 
very likely come on at once in a fit of epilepsy. There would be pain during the conti- 
nuance of the violent ^asms of the patient, not necessarily pain merely from the spasms-. — 
Are you speaking now of the disease which Mr. Partridge called arachnoid ? No ; these 
granules might or might not produce that disease. — You would expect to find inflamma- 
tion in that case? Not necessarily; irritation, not inflammation; granules of that 
description do not often exist in healthy spines ; I have never met with any surface so 
beautifully smooth and polished as the dura mater, and you do not meet with any rough- 
ness there ; in the dissections of epilepsy in the large hospitals these small granules have 
been found very frequently ; the granules, in my opinion, would be likely to produce 
epilepsy ; in my experience I have never known epilepsy unaccompanied by unconscious^ 
ness ; nor have I ever known epilepsy produciDg the, marked symptoms of tetanic 
character which occur in Mr. Cook's case. — Do you feel yourself warranted in giving an 
opinion that these granules caused epilepsy in this case ? I think I might have done so. — 
Would yon undertake to state your opinion that they did? If I put aside the hypothesis 
of poisoning by strychnia I would ; several of the symptoms described by Mr. Jones, the 
severe paroxysm^ the stiffening of the body, the convulsions of all the muscles of the 
trunk and the limbs, and the complete opisthotonos, are also common to other convulsions. — 
I ask you whether they were symptoms consistent with death by strychnia? They are 
certainly consistent with that view. — ^They are the symptoms that you would expect after 
strychnia ? I think there would have been some slight premonitory symptoms ; if I had 
no other case to which I could ascribe the death I should ascribe it to epilepsy. — But in 
this case you admit some of the symptoms are inconsistent with your experience of' 
epilepsy ? — ^Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr; Serjeant- Shee. 

Or in your reading? They are consistent with the possibility of epilepsy ; they are 
consistent with convulsions of an epileptic form, ending in death, though perhaps not 
actually amounting to epilepsy; epilepsy itself is rather an objectionable term, and has 
been objected to by some eminent writers. — Supposing it to have been actual epilepsy, at 
what period of the last attack should you say the epilepsy commenced ? When Mr. Cook 
sat up in bed and cried out ; I should imagine that would be the sense of suffocation which- 
woidd be the premonitory symptoms. — After the final shriek, by throwing himself back in 
his bed, is there any symptom from which you- could infer consciousness after that 
moment? Except that he swallowed some pills. 

The Attomey-General. — ^Allow me to remindyou he asked th^n to turn him over. 

Mm SerjeaKt Shee. — ^Imagine the symptoms to which my learned' friend referred opis- 
thotonos were mentioned ; would you consider that a body which immediately or within 
ten minutes after death, when it is quite warm, lay perfectly straight, the hands extended^ 
resting on its heels and its back and its head, was in a state of opisthotonos ? Not if it 
rested on its back ; in my judgment it might be that the body might assume, without 
actual rigidity, the bow-like shape and appearance which has been spoken of, aJuA yet; 
when turned over, lie flat in the bed, resting on the head, back, and heels. 
Dr. BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON sworn.— Examined by Mr. Serjeant Shec. 

Are you a physician practising in London, and a licentiate of the faculty of physicians 
and surgeons in Glasgow? Yes; and a member of the College of Physicians here. — I 
believe you have never seen a case of idiopathic or traumatic tetanus ? No ; but I have 
seen a considerable number of deaths by convulsions, and- 1 have known those cases when 
they have ended in death sometimes assume tetanifbrm appearances, without being', 
strictly speaking, tetanus ; I have seen the muscles fixed, especially the muscles in the 
outer part of the body, the arms stretched out, the hands closely and firmly clenched, 
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which continues nntil death. — ^Haye yon observed a sense of suffocation in the patient? 
I have ; I should like to correct the last answer, and say I have seen the hands extended 
in cases where death took place in my presence. — ^Have you known any contortion of 
the legs and feet in some instances? In some portion of the bodies, of the 1^ 
and feet ; and the patient, if conscious, generally desires to sit up. — Have you known 
persons die from a disease called angina pectoris ? I have ; and the symptoms of the 
disease, when it is fatal, resemble closely the symptoms of the paroxysms in which 
Mr. Cook died ; an^a pectoris is classed amoogst die convulsive or spasmodic diseases. 
Has it any distinctive feature in post-mortem examination? No distinctive feature; 
probably under some circumstances there may be disease detectable. — Generally, I 
presume, detectable ? By no means. — ^Will you state what s^ptoms of the disease, 
when it has proved £itaL you particularly refer to as resemblmg those that have been 
stated in the case of Cook r I could not do better than describe a case which I myself 
saw : a child, ten years of age, was under my care in November, 1850 ; I supposed she 
had suffered from scarlet-fever ; she had a slight feverish attack ; she recovered so far 
that my visits ceased on the 26th of NovembSer ; I left her amused and merry in the 
morning ; at half-past ten I was called to see her dying ; she was supported upright at 
her own request by her sister ; the face was pale, the whole of the feice rigid, the arms 
rigid, the fingers clenched, the respiratory muscles completely fixed and rigid ; and with 
all complained of an intense agony and restlessness such as I have never witnessed ; then 
was peiiect consciousness ; the child knew me, and expressed her intense agony ; eagerly 
took from my hands some brandy-aud-water from a spoon ; I left at that time for a 
special reason, to get some chloroform for the purpose of producing relaxation by chloro* 
form vapour ; on returning, the head was thrown back ; I could detect no respiration ; 
the eyes remained fixed open, and the body just resembling a fit : she was dead ; I did 
not observe whether the rigor mortis came on at its usual time or later; on the following 
day it was on when I made a post-mortem examination ; unfortunately I left die body in 
the arms of the sister, and of course it was laid out afterwards, and I cannot speak as to 
the symptoms. — Will you state to the Court what you observed on the post-mortem 
examination ? The brain was slightly congested ; a portion of the upper part of the 
spinal cord seemed normal and healthy ; the lungs were collapsed ; the heart was in sneh 
a state of firm spasms and so empty, that I remarked it might have been rinsed out, it was 
so perfectly clean and free ftt>m blood. — Did you find any disease which could have 
caused death ? No ; there were no appearances of functional disturbance except a slight 
effusion of serum in one pleural cavity, I forget on which side; I believe the right side; I 
examined the other part of the spinal cord, and it was in a normal state ; they told me 
the child was unusually well at supper, and very merry ; that she then went to bed with 
her sister, and in lying down suddenly jumped up and said " I am going to die," and 
begged her sister to rub her ; there had been nothing of the same kind in tl^ fiunily ; the 
fisi&er was then dead. — What was the age of the mother? — ^The mother was a woman of 
fifty years of age at the time. 

Cross-examined by the Attorney-General, 
Do I understand you to say that in your opinion it was a case of angina pectoris? 
I do ; it accords with all the descriptions of angina pectoris by the best authors. — What 
authors ? Latham, Watson, Boyeau in France, Pratt, and Sir Everett Holme.— What is 
the nature of the complaint of angina pectoris ? That is quite another question ; it arises 
from ossification of the smaller muscles of the heart ; that is the opinion of Dr. Jenner. 
— ^What is the true nature and cause of angina pectoris? It has been laid down as a 
case in which there is disease of the coronary vessels in the heart, valvular disease of the 
heart, a disease of the valves of the heart ; there have been many cases in which there 
has been no discovered cause ; I know it is angina pectoris as I do every other disease ; 
we assume, from certain classes of symptoms, what the disease is, and we call those 



Mr. Baron Aij>eb80N. — ^Why is it called angina pectoris? Oppression of the chest: 
it is marked by that. 

The Attorney-General. — You say there have been cases of angina pectoris, or tho« 
symptoms which you class under angina pectoris : are not those symptoms that would be 
inroduced by taking strychnia ? Not exactly ; the difference is this : in angina pectoris 
the patient requests to be rubbed to give relief: the hands generally are rubbed.— Hare 
you not known that occur in cases of strychnia ? I have not seen a case of strychnia 
poison. — ^In your reading ? It may be so ; I think not. — Did you hear the Leeds case? 
Assuming tliat that was a case of strychnia, I do ; I must say the two forms are so striedy 
analogous, that I feel there would be a very great difficulty in detecting one from lA 
other, — In detecting what ? In distinguishing angina firom strychnia : I wish to add, with 
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this difference, that angina is paroxysmal, it comes and goes, and strychnia would not 
be so likely to do that ; you would not expect it for many months. — ^Biit in this case you 
are speaking of it ended in the first paroxysm ? Yes. — That is a case you are ascribing 
to angina pectoris ? Yes ; as regards one, no difference.^! ask jou this : how then can 
you be justified, in cases where you discover no abnormal conditions of the heart or its 
arteries, in setting down the death to angina ? Precisely as if I saw the symptoms of 
epilepsy, 1 should accept them as such. — Supposing the disease was referable to two causes, 
in the absence of all evidence what is your reason for setting it down to one in 
preference to the other? I quite admit that in that case, if I had known as much 
of the nature of strychnia as I do now, I should have gone on to make analysis; 
I have had only two cases of this description, and 1 have heard of another one. — 
What was the other one ? The other one was a case of organic disease of the heart ; 
I cannot speak exactly as to ^he proportion the cases of angina pectoris bear to cases in 
which no irregular symptoms have been discovered, but I believe in six or seven cases, 
or probably more, there has been no pathological reason for death discovered. — Is this 
disease of angina pectoris attended with painM symptoms before it terminates in death ? 
Most painful. — For how long? The paroxvsms termbating in death may run gn for 
more than eight minutes ; it comes on suddenly. — And kills at the first attack ? Not 
always ; not generally. — It generally spreads itself over a certain period of time ? I pre- 
sume it does generally. — You said that the head was somewhat bent back ; was that what 
would be called, in the medical sense of the word, opisthotonos, the body resting on its 
head and heels ? Granting that a body is sitting up when I see it, I cannot conceive 
what the position might be ; there was rigidity, not amounting to opisthotonos, but still 
very marked : the neck was so stiffly bent back, that if the body had been laid down, and 
the lower limbs, which I did not see, had been the same, I have no doubt that would be 
so ; I did not look at the legs to speak with accuracy about them. — You did not pay any 
attention to the lower extremities ? No. — Did you send a note of the case to any pub- 
lication ? No ; I believe I reported it to the Medical Society of London.— With regard to 
epilepsy, you say in epileptic convulsions you have seen the hands clenched finally till 
death ; did you ever see them so long after death ? I have seen them firmly clenched, 
not in epilepsy only. — I am speaking of epilepsy; in what cases have you seen them 
firmly clenched after death ? In cases where tiiere has been violent convulsion ; I saw 
them once from haemorrhage, and where the convulsions were violent. — ^In other cases 
have you, besides hemorrhage? I can only say in a general sense I have seen the 
hands clenched over and over again, and have paid no attention to it. — In what class of 
cases ? My belief from seeing people die is that the clenching of the hands is, in many 
cases, mere matter of accident. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee, 
Have you known cases personally or from your reading that patients recover from 
angina pectoris, and whether within a short time afterwards they sometimes have another 
attack ? They do, sometimes in so short an interval as 24 hours. — During the interval 
between the two attacks, what is the condition of the patient ? Perfectly healthy to all 
appearances. — ^Are the symptoms described in the evidence more like the symptoms of 
angina pectoris or strychnia poison? Speaking scientifically, I should ceirtainly say 
angina pectoris. — ^You had no reason of any kind to suspect poison of any kind in that 
case, either before or now ? Not the slightest. 

Dr. WEIGHTSON recalled.— Examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee. 

In your opinion, when the strychnia poison is absorbed into the system, does it become 
diffused by the circulation of the blood through the system, or does it collect in the 
tissues ? 1 should think it is diffused throughout the entire system, if it be wholly 
absorbed. 

Lord Campbell. — ^That effect would be produced by circulation? Certainly, my 
Lord : I was going to observe it would depend on the rapidity with which death takes 
place after the absorption. — ^That is the diffusion ? 

The Attorney-General, — No, the complete absorption ? No, the diffusion, and on the 
quickness of circulation. 

; Cross-examined by the Attomey-OeneraL 

Would the length of time which elapses between the taking of the strychnia and the 
death be likely to be attended by more complete absorption ? I do not completely under- 
stand your question. — ^Would the absorption be more complete if a longer time were given 
for the process between the administration and the death ? Certaiiuy, it would be-- 
that supposing a minim^ iTn dose given sufficient to destroy life, if a long interval ^ 
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between the taking of the poison and the deadi, the more complete the absorption and 
the lew the chance of finding it in the stomach ? Cceteris paribus that would be so. 

Mr. Babon Aldebsom. — In such a case, would you have a good chance of finding it 
elsewhere ? Yes. 

Mr. Serjeant S/iee, — Would you have a very good chance of finding it in the kidneys 
and spleen ? Yes. — And in the blood ? Yes. — Would the rapidity of the absorption cor- 
respond with the rapidity of the attack ; if it were long in being absorbed, would it be long 
beuire the attack commenced ? That is more a medical question. 

CATHERINE WATSON sworn.— Examined by Mr, Grate. 

Do you live at Gamkirk in Scotland ? Yes. — Were you affected with a fit in October of 
last year ? Yes. — ^Had you an^ wound or injury on your body before you were affV.>cted? 
None. — Had you taken any poison ? No. 

Cross^xamined by the Attorney-General, 

When d^ yonfint &el ill? It was a little before 11 o'clodE at night — Had yon 
been iU in theday ? I was not ; I fbond myself heavy ; I was not in jpain anywhere; I 
found myself low in spirits, but was not in pain. — Did yon find yoan^f stiff at all ? No^ 
not before II o'clock. — ^When first had you pain? I took a pain in the stomach first, a 
few minutes before II. — ^What came on next? Cramps; two cramps in my amuu — 
What next ? Then I was very ill ; I was quite insensible ; I cannot tell. — Had you ever 
had cramps like this before ? No, never. — ^Nor since ? Nor sinee. — ^Have yon felt any 
pain ever since? No, sir. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Sliee. 
Do you remember being bled ? I was. — You do ? Yes, that is the only thing I do 
remember. 

[Saunders, the trainer of the deceased's horaesy was then called on his tabpoena, but 
did not answer.] 

Adjourned till Uymorrow at 10 c^ clock. 
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OLIVER PEMBERTON, Esq., sworn.— Exaanned by Mr. Serjeant Shee. 
I believe you are the lecturer or teacher of medicine at Queen's Ccrilege, Bir- 
mingham ? Of anatomy. — ^And snrgeon to a hospital ? The General Hospital at Bir* 
mingham. — Were you present at the examination of the body of the late Mr. Cook, after 
it had been exhnmed in the month of January or February ? I was. — Did yon observe 
the eoodition of the spinal cord? I did. — Was it in your judgment in a conditioa to 
enable yon to state with confidence in what state it had been immediately after the death 
of the deceased ? It certainly was not.— Will yon state what its condition was that mj 
lords and the jury may judge ? The upper part, where the brain had been separated, was 
green in colour from the eft'ects of decomposition ; the remaining portion, though fairly 
preserved for a body buried two months, was so soft as not to enable me to form any 
opinion as to iti state immediately after death. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Attorney-General. 
You did not see the body till it had been opened twenty-four hours ? I do not know 
how many hours, but it was the day after the bony canal had been opened. — W^ould the 
opening oif that bony canal expose the interior substance of the cord to the atmosphere? 
To a certain extent ; but it was still covered with a very hard, dense membrane ; it was 
still protected. — ^That membrane had not been opened ? No. — Just recollect yoursdf ? 
I am not sure, but it is my impression decidedly that the outer covering, what is termed 
the dura rnater, was not opened till I was present. — You are not sure about that ? I have 
said so. — You attended, 1 think, on the jprisoner's behalf? I did.— Was there another 
person present on behalf of the prisoner Mr. PaUner ? Yes, Mr. Bolton, of BirminghaoLr- 
The Profesforf Yes, at Qneen's CoUege. 

Reexamined by Mr. Serjeant Shee, 
You had no difference of opinion ? 
Vbt. Attorney-General. — It is a question of fhot, and not a quettion of opinion. 
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Mr. Serjeant 8hee. — ^I did not ask what Mr. Bolton said. 

Mr. Attorney-General. — ^I object to it ; it is a question of fact, otherwise I should not 
objeet 

Lord Campbell. — ^We think the question ought not to be put. 
*Mr. Serjeant Shee. — ^My lord, this closes the medical testimony. 

Mr HENRY MATTHEWS sworn.— Examined by Mr. Gr(yce. 

You are an inspector of police ? I am. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Where ? At the Boston Squsore railway station. 

Mr. Grove, — Were you stationed there on Monday the L9th of November last ? I was. 
— What afternoon train or trains are there that stop at Rugeley ? At 2 o'clock in the 
afternoon is the last train. 

Lord Campbell. — At that time there was a train ? There was* 

Mr. Grofve, — Nothing after that, I think you said? No- — When does the express 
leave ? At 5 o'clock. 

Lord Campbell. — ^It left at 5? Ye&. 

Mr. (rrnre.— When does it get to Stafford ? At 8*42 ; it got to Stafford that night at 
8*45 ; the time it was due was at 8'42. 

Mr. Attorney-General. — ^He cannot know that ; but I make no difficulty about it. 

Mr. Groxic. — The distance from Stafford to Rugeley is how much? By railway 19 
miles. — And by the road ? I do not know. — Can you say whether it is more or less ? 
I cannot. — Is that the quickest mode of getting to Rugeley by the express train, and by 
road after the afternoon train leaves ? It is. 

Lord Campbell. — That is the quickest way ? Yes. — ^After the 2 o'clock train ? Yes, 
my lord. — By express ? Yes. 

Mr. Attorney-General, — ^I have nothing to ask this witness. 

Mr. JOSEPH FOSTER sworn.— Examined by Mr. Gray, 

Are you a farmer and grazier at a place called Sibbertoft ? I am. — ^Wliat county Ib 
that in ? Northampton. — Did yofu keep the Greorge Hotel near Welford in Northantp- 
tonshire up to Lady-day last? Yes. — ^Did you know the late John ip^irsons Cook for 
any time before his death ? Many years. — Have yon met him, at various places in the 
hunting-field ? Yes, scores of times. — And at dinner ? Yes, at different places. — Had 
you any opportunity of judging what was the state of his healih and constitntion ? I 
think geuerally a weak constitution. — From what circumstances which came under your 
own observation did you form that judgment ? I formed that judgment because I had 
been along with him when he has had a bilious- attack and sick headache. — ^Are those 
the only circumstances from which you formed that judgment ? Yes. 
Cross-examined by Mr. James, 

How long had you known him ? I think from 8 to l(Xyears>^>4i6 banted regularly 
in'^Northamptonshire ? For these last years be has* — How maaiy< hones did he keep? 
Sometimes two and sometimes three hunters. — ^I suppose he hunted sometimes three or 
four times a week ? I dare say he has on three days ; I saw him three days a week. — 
Pretty regularly ? Yes, pretty r^ularly when he has been well. — Do you know Mr. 
Pell, whose name has beeiu called here, an attorney at Northampton ? Yes. — Was there 
a cricket-club at Welford.? Yes, and there is now. — ^Was Mr. Cook a member ? Yes, 
I saw him there, but not for these last three or fouv years ; I cannot say. — Was the club 
held at yo^ house ? No, it was held at the Talbot Arms» at the cricket-ground. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Yoa did not see him playing cricket for three or four years ? No. 

Mr. Jame9.—Wlkae did yon see Mr. Cook last before the Idth of November, before 
Shrewsbury races ? I saw him the last at Lutterworth some time about the middle of 
October ; I cannot speak to the day ; I met him in the middle of the street. — Had the 
hunting commenced then? No, I think not. — When was it that he last had a sick head- 
ache ? I think a year and a half ago. — ^Where was it that you saw him when he had 
the sick headache ? I saw him at my own house ; he could not hunt that day. — Did his 
horses stand at your stables ? No, never; he often called. — ^He could not go out hunting 
tliat day ; did he come down to your house that day ? He was not well enough ; he did 
not hunt that day at all. — Was he living with Mr. Jones of Lutterworth ? No, he was 
not. — Was he dressed in his hunting-dress when he called ? He was. — Was he out the 
next day ? I do not know indeed. — Try and remember : how soon after that did you see 
him, after the headache ? I cannot speak to the time ; about a week or so ; I cannot 
tf&ik to the tinae; 
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Lord Campbell. — How long did he remain at your house ? About a couple or three 
hours. 

Mr. James. — Had he dined at your house the day before ? He had not. — He stayed a 
couple or three hours, and went home ? I believe he did. — When did you see him next ? 
I dare say it was hunting ; I cannot recollect. — Will you swear that you did not see h^ 
within a week in the hunting-field ? No, I will not swear I did not. 
Re-examined by Mr. Gray, 

My learned friend has asked you as to one particular occasion when he had a sick 
headache ; do you form your judgment upon that alone ? 

Lord Campbell. — You must ask him what other particulars he knew upon any other 
occasion. 

Mr. Gray (to the witness), — Upon what other circumstances besides that one instance 
did you form your opinion ? I never saw him but once, seven years ago, at Market 
Harborough, cricket-playing ; that was seven years a^o. — Upon a different occasion ? 
Yes, cricket-playing ; there was a cricket-match after dinner. 

GEORGE MYATT swom.—Examined by Mr. Grwe, 

You are a saddler, I believe ? I am. — And you reside at Rugeley ? I do. — ^Were 
you at Shrewsbury races on the Tuesday that Polestar won ? I was. — Were you at the 
Raven Hotel that evening? I was on the second day. — ^Was it the Tuesday or the 
Wednesday ? It was the Wednesday. — Did you see ftlr. Cook and Mr. Palmer at the 
Raven on that evening ? * Yes, I did. ^ 

Lord Campbell. — About what hour? I should say about 12 o'clock at night. 

Mr. Grove. — Were you there before them ? I was waiting in the room when they 
came. — In what state were they, sober or drunk, or either of them ? I considered Mr. 
Cook the worse for liquor. — Had they anything to drink with you ? Yes, they had. — 
Will you state what took place, and what they had ? They proposed having a glass of 
brandy-and-water before they went to bed. — Did you have some ? Yes, we had each of 
us a glass. — Did anything take place while you were drinking it? Mr. Cook made 
some remark and said he fancied it was not good. — ^Anything further ? He drank his 
part of it up, the best part of it ; it was Mr. Cook that made the remark that he thought 
something was in it ; he gave it to some one by to taste it, and he said he coald not taste 
anything that was the matter with it. — Did anything further take place? Mr. Cook 
proposed to have some more, and Mr. Palmer said he would not have some more 
unless Mr. Cook drank his up ; there came no more brandy in, and they proposed going 
to bed. 

Lord Campbell. — And they went to bed ? Yes, we went to bed along with Mr. 
Palmer ; we went to bed ; I meant to say that I slept in the same room as Mr. Palmer. 

Mr. Grove. — Was the brandy brought in tumblers or in a decanter ? It was brought 
in in a decanter. — Did you each of you help yourselves fix)m the same decanter ? Mme 
was put out ; I cannot say who put it out ; it was poured out to me. — In your presence ? 
Yes. — Did you leave the room at all during the time ? No, I did not. 

Lord Campbell. — ^You did not leave the room from the time that Mr. Cook and Mr. 
Palmer came till you all went to bed ? Exactly. 

Mr. Grove. — Was anything put in the brandy-and-water during the time you were 
there ? I never saw any. — Could it have been put in without your seeing it ? It could 
Hot. — You said, I think, that Mr. Cook left, and you and Mr. Palmer went into the same 
room ? Yes, in the same room ; we slept in the same room. 

Lord Campbell. — Did Mr. Palmer and you go into the same bed-room ? Yes, we had 
a bed-room : I did not say Mr. Cook left the room ; we went out, and left Mr. Cook in ; 
to the best of my belief, we left Mr. Cook in the sitting-room : Mr. Cook slept in a sepa- 
mte room. 

Lord Campbell. — ^You left Mr. Cook in the sitting-room ? Yes. 

Mr. Grove. — Did anything ftirther occur during the nicht ? Nothing. — In the morning 
what took place ? When we went to bed I locked the door, and Mr. Palmer was never 
out during the night. — In the morning what happened ? When we got up in the mominff 
he asked me to go and call Mr. Cook ; I did so; I went to Mr. Cook's bed-room door, and 
I rapped at the door, and he told me to come in ; I went in, and he told me how ill he had 
been during the night. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Do you recollect what he said about his illness ? Yes ; he said he 
had been obliged to send for a doctor. 

Mr. Grove. — Anything further ? He asked me what was put in the brandy-and-water, 
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and I told him I did not know that anything was put in : he asked me to send the doctor 
to him, meaning Mr. Palmer. — Did you do so ? I did. — ^When did you see him next ? 
When he came m to his break&st. — Was Mr. Palmer with him ? Mr. Palmer was in the 
sitting-room. — Did you all three breakfiist together ? I believe we break&sted first, that 
is, Mr. Palmer and me, before Mr. Ckx>^ came in ; he came directly after we had had our 
breakfast. — Did he have breakfest ? Yes.— In the same room ? Yes. — ^Did you afterwards 
leave for Rugeley? At night, the three — Mr. Cook, Mr. Palmer, and myself; we dined 
together first. — Where did you dine ? We dined at the Raven. — You said you left for 
Rugeley ; about what time ? Six o'clock ; that was the time, as near as I recollect. 

Lord Campbell. — ^How did you travel? By express train from Shrewsbury to 
Rugeley, and the doctor pwd for the three tickets. — Did anything take place on the way ? 
Yes, there did. — ^What was it? Mr. Palmer was sick on the road, and Mr. Cook and him 
said, " they could not account how it were." — ^Did he vomit ? Yes, he did, through the 
window. 

lA)rd Campbell. — In the railway carriage ? No, not in the railway carriage ; it was 
from Stafford to Rugeley, in the fly : we arrived in Stafford at the Junction. — Where did 
you stop in travelling from Shrewsbury ? We stopped at the Junction inn at Stafford, 
and on the road from Stafford to Rugeley Mr. Palmer was sick. — ^Did you get into another 
carriage ? We got into a fly, there being no train. 

Mr. Grove. — Can you tell me what was said on the road ? They could not account for 
it, unless it was cooked in some brass utensil. — Was anything further said about it ? Or 
the water ; there had been a great many people ill during the Shrewsbury races ; that 
was the remark they made. — Did you know yourself that a good manv people had been iJL 
at the Shrewsbury races ? Yes ; I had heard them speak about it beu)re. — You heard the 
people speak about it who had been ill themselves ? I heard tho^ who had been ill speak 
about it, and they could not account for it. — Can you tell me theoistance from the station 
at Stafford to the inn at Rugeley by the road ? Nine miles by the road, by the turnpike 
with a fly. 

Cross-examined by Mr. James, 

How long have you known the prisoner ? All his life. — Does he deal with you for 
his saddlery at his training stables ? — He does. — ^Have you been in the habit of going to 
races with him a good deal ? I have not ; occasionally ; I work for racing people, and I 
now and then go. — You were at Shrewsbury with him in November ; were you at Don- 
caster with him ? I was not. — Have you never been at Doncaster races with him ? Not 
with him. — Never ? Never in my life. — Did you never sleep in the same room with him 
at Doncaster ? No. — ^What races had you been to with him besides Shrewsbury in that, 
year ? I had been at Doncaster once with a gentleman of the name of Robinson ? — "What 
other races did you go to with him ? Wolverhampton. — ^When was that ? In August, 
the 11th, 12th, or 13th. — ^Was that in August of last year? Yes, it was. — Did you go 
with him ? Yes. — Did you sleep in the same room with him ? No, I did not sleep with 
him at all. — Did you sleep in the same room with him at Wolverhampton ? I never 
slept with him at all at Wolverhampton. — But in the same room with him ; be careful ? 
I did not. — You will swear that ? Yes. — ^Did you live in the same hotel with him ? No, 
I did not. — ^Where did you stop at Wolverhampton ? I have a brother-in-law at Wolver- 
hampton, and I stopped there. — How long were you at Wolverhampton races ? I believe 
a couple of days. — ^Did you dine with him ? No, I believe I never did. — Will you swear 
that you did not at Wolverhampton ? Yes. — Nor breakfasted with him ? Nor break- 
fasted with him. — ^What other races were yoti at in that year with him ? Lichfield. — When 
were they ? In September ; I cannot call it to my mind when they were ; I was there. — 
Did you go with him ? No.-^They are held near to Rugeley ? Within, I suppose, ten 
miles. — Did you sleep at Lichfield or come home ? Home, we did not sleep at Lichfield ; 
at least I did not go with Mr. Palmer at all, and I did not come home with him. — What 
other races were you at ? I think that was about all the races I was at. — Last year ? 
Yes. — Have you never slept in a double-bedded room with Mr. Palmer at any other races 
besides Shrewsbury ? I recollect very well sleeping with him at Shrewsbury ; no, I 
believe not.— Will you swear that ? Yes, I believe I can.— -Will you ? Yes.— Had you 
never been to any other races and lived in the same hotel with him but at Shrewsbury ? 
No. — That you wiU swear ? Yes. — Were you at Worcester ? . Never in my life. — 
Never ? No further than I have been to have refreshment at Wolverhampton, but I 
never slept at Wolverhampton ; nowhere besides Shrewsbury, I believe. — ^Did he pay your 
expenses to Shrewsbury ? I paid my own there ; he paid them back up to Stafford, and 
Mr. Cook paid the fly up to Rugeley. — ^Did he pay your expenses of living at Shrewsbun,- 
at the hotel ? Yes, he did. — ^Will you swear he has never done that at other races ? If 
he did so they are generally deducted out of the bill for N?ockiuft for him.— Will -^oa 
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swear that he has serer paid yoor ezpenses of living at any Ofther laeea? Yes^ — Yen 
will ? Yes^ — lie Berer paid jour expense* ? No« — T^ Jiat do yoa mean by saying " if he 
did thejr were deleted oat cf the MU y* I werlc«d for hjaxL, — Has he paid your expenses 
at other races, and have yon deducted that from yonr bill ? He never paid no other hot 
the Sfarewsbory raees ; hie jiaid what the expenses there were ; we dined together, and it 
was pat in the hill ; I offered to pay mine, and he said he would pay it. — He has not doae 
that at other races for yoor dining ? No, he never paid nowhere besides Shrewsbafj^ — 
That you will swear ? Ye^ — ^Were you at races with him the year before ? I daie say 
I was ; I cannot recollects — Were you at races with him in the ^ear 1854 ? Yes. — ^At how 
many ? Perhaps about two or three, I cannot call it to my mind how mauTi — Hare you 
been with Palmer since he has been in Stafford gaol ? I wa« at Stafford in the gaol there ; 
I saw him with Mr. Smith. — Did you have an intenriew with Palmer in Stafford pioi ? 
I waft there ouce. — How loDg were you with him ? About a couple of hours. — ^When wai 
that ? I did not take any account of it : I should think a month ago, or 5 weeks : I can- 
not tell to a week when it was. — Was it since the true bills were found against him at 
the Stafford Assizes ? I cannot exactly call to my mind ; I never took no notice ; I saw 
him at Stafford. — Were yon not with him in the gaol since the true bills were ftumd 
against him at Stafford Assizes ? I cannot say. — Since the Stafford Assizes ? I eaomcc 
say whether rt was before or after I saw him there I was there. — ^How came yoa to gp ? 
Because Mr. Smith said he was going, and I thought I would like to see him. — Yoa were 
with him for about two hours? Yes, I was. — Had yon been in the habit with Palaier of 
betting upon his horses ? I harvenow and then stood half a sovereign or a sovereign ; that 
was the most I have done. — ^I>id he put you on his hones occasionally ? 1 merely stood 
half a sovereign or a sovereign ; that is the most I ever did. — ^Do yon not know what I 
mean by that phrase ? Yes, I do.^ — ^Did you bet at Shrewsbury ? No, I did notw — Not 
on any of his horses tjpere ? Not upon any of Mr. Palmer's horses at all, aad no one 
else's.— Did you back Mr. Cook's mare Pcrfestar ? No, I did not^^Wben you ha*e 
betted a sovereign or half a soveragn, has it been at races where Palmer's horses kw 
run ? Yes, or any other horse ; I was not tied to his alone. — ^But did you bet with 
Palmer ? No, I had nothing to do with betting with Mr. Palmer. — ^But on the same side 
with him : have yon had a part of his bet, aad stood with him upon a horse? I have 
stood a sovereign. — ^With Palmer? Yesy — ^What time did you see Mr. Coc4c on the 
Wednesday evening at the Kaven ? I started from Stafford, I believe, at 6 o'dock^-At 
what time at the Baven did you first see Mr. Cook ; you said you saw Mr. Cook aod 
Palmer at the Baven ? You asked me what time I saw Mr. Cook.— Yes, at the Baves, 
io Palmer's company ? I sew Mr. Cook by himself, he was the first. — ^What time did 
you see Mr. Cook in Palmer's company at the Baven on the Wednesday nic ht ? As near 
12 o'clock as possible.— Had yoa been dining with Palmer? No, I had notv— Where 
had you dined ? At home, at Bngeley. — At what time did you get to ^rewsbory en 
Wednesday night ? I should say about 8 ; it might have been between 8 and 9; I 
should fismcy it would^ — How soon did you see Palmer after arriving at Shrewstmiy <n 
the Wednesday night ? I went to the Baven ; I knew the room that Pakner generslly 
had, being there before; I went up to see if Palmer was in. — ^About what time was thst? 
I went directly from the nulway station, between 8 and 9 ; I went straight np^ — ^Did yoa 
go into the room at the Baven, to Paliner's room ? The first as I saw against the nan 
door was Co<^, and he said, ** Halloa ! what brings you here ?" he was by the door 
outside buttoning his coat: I told him I was come to see how he was getting on^— Hor 
coon did yon go into Palmer's room ? Palmer was gone out ; then I went into the tows 
a while.— How soon did you get back to the room in the Baven where Palmer was ?'-'I 
should suppose I might be about an hour out. — You returned ? Yes, and went into the 
room. 

Lord Caufbeix. — You went into Palmer's srtting-room ? Yes. 

Mr. James, — ^Was Palmer there, or did you wait till he came back ? No, he was not 
there. — Did you wait in the sitting-room till he came? Yes; there was a person of the 
name of Shelley there, a betting man. — How long were you waiting there l^^ore Pahaer 
came ? I should say a coople of hours or more ; I cannot say to half an hour. — Aboat 
what time do yoa say it was when Palmer came in ? I should say about 12 o'dod 
as near as possible ; I cannot say to half an hour ; I had no watch and saw do dodL" 
IHd he come in alone ? He came with Mr. Cook. — Mr. Cook was the worse for liqoor? 
Yes. — You sew that when he came in? Yes.— Was he very drunk? No.— Bather? 
Yes.— So mnch the worse for liquor that you could easily see it ? Yes, I could.— Boir 
soon after Mr. Cook came in the worse for liquor was the brandy-and-water prodnecd? 
Directly.— How was it serred? Brought in a decanter. — And the water? The water 
joijght be on the table ; I cannot say how it came iD.^Were there any tomblers ob ^ 
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table ? Yes, there was, and we drank it out in the tiunhlers. — -IVere tiiey all bronght up 
together, the tumblers and the brandy? I should aaj^r they were.— 'And Jthe -water ? I 
do not say that it was; the water might be there; it generally is ihe case.— Do you 
remember Mrs. Brooks coming? No, I do not. — ^Do you recoUect Palmer being called 
out of the room to speak to her ? No, i do not.— Do yon recollect Mr. Fisher eoming 
in ? I remember a jg^tleman coming in, but I have not the pleasure of knowing him. — 
Do you not know now that it was Mr. Fisher? I know him by calling when he came ; 
he came by my shop. — ^Do you know now that it was Mr. Fisher? I know there was a 
gentleman of the name of Fisher. — ^Do you remember the person whom you now know 
to be Mr. Fisher coming in ? Yes. — ^Before Mr. Fisher had come in did Palmer take out 
a glass of brandy-and-water and leave the room, before Mr. Fisher came in ? No, he 
did not — That y-ou will swear ? Yes. — Or at any time that evening before they went to 
bed ? Yes.— Palmer, I understand you to say, never left the room from the time he 
joined you in the room with Cook until you went to bed? Yes, — ^You swear that 
positively ? Yes. — Sitting close to him, you observed him the whole time ? I was 
sitting close to him. — When Mr. Fisher came in did Palmer ask Mr. Cook to have some 
more brandy-and-water ? No; Mr. Cook asked Palmer. — ^What did Palmer say? He 
said he would not have any more unless he drank his brandy-^nd-water. — ^You say that 
Mr. Cook was the worse for liquor, was that evident to any one ? Yes-; 1 saw it very 
plain. — Palmer was sitting next to you, .and you observed that he was the worse for 
liquor ? Cook. — And Palmer sat close to you ? Palmer sat close to me and Cook sat 
next him ; if it was Fisher he was at the jEeir side. — ^Palmer said, I shall not have any 
more till you drink yours ; did Mr. Cook then say, " I will dnnk mine," and did he 
drink it at a draught ? He did. — ^Directly after he had drunk it did he say, ** There is 
something in it " ? Yes, he did make a remark ; he thought it was not good. — Upon 
your oath did he not say, "There is something in it"? He did say there was some- 
thing in it. — ^Did he say, " It bums my throat dxeadfnlly " ? No, I do not know that h^ 
did. — Will you swear he did not ? He said the hrandy-end-water was not good. 

Lord Campbell* — ^WiU you swear he did not say it burnt his throat? Yes, I will. 

Mr. James. — ^Will you swear he did not say, ** It bums my throat dreadfully" ? 
Yes.— And nothing to that effect? Yes.— You will? Yes.— Nothing of that kind? 
Yes. — Did he use any other expression besides saying there is something in it? He 
gave it to some one to taste. — And did he make any other observation ? » No, he did 
not. — What did he do then ? He gave it to some one to taste. — ^Who did he give it to ? 
I believe to Mr. Fisher ; I will not swear it was Mr. Fisher : he gave it to some one. — 
It was not Palmer who did that, it was Mr. Cook ? I cannot say which it was ; it was 

S'ven to another person in the room ; .and I believe it was Mr. Fisher.--Do you know a 
r. Read ? No, I do not. I have heard the name. — Did a person whom you now 
know to be Mr. Read come in besides Mr. Fisher? No, I do not -know such a person. — 
How many persons were there in the room when Mr. Cook drank the brandy-and-water 
and said there was something in it ? I believe there were but four.— Shortly after he 
had drunk it, and made use of that expression, immediately after that the person whom 
you now know to be Mr. Bead came in ? No, I do not know him. — Did any other 
person come in ? I cannot say. — ^Try and remember how many came in ; had Cook 
emptied the glass very nearly ? As near as possible ; there was a little left in. — ^Did 
Palmer touch that glass afterwards ? I cannot swear whether he did or not. — Will you 
swear he did not sip what was left in the glass and say,y* There is nothing in it " ? ^ I 
believe he did taste it. — How soon after Mr. Cook had said there is something in it ? 
As soon as he had drank it he gave it to some one else ; I believe Mr. Fisher. — Did 
Palmer make any observation ? Yes, I believe he did. — What did he say ? That he 
could not taste anything was the matter with the brandy-and-water : I believe he gave 
it to Mr. Fisher and he could not. — ^Did Mr. Fisher, or whoever it was, say, " It was no 
use giving me the glass, it is empty" ? I do not Imow, I do not recollect tlmt he did ; he 
said he could not taste anything the matter ;(rith it. — Upon your oath, did he not sa^', 
«* It is no ^ood giving me the glass, it is empty" ? I cannot say. — Will you swear he did 
not ? I will not swear whether he did or did not. — ^How soon after Mr. Cook had drank 
the brandy-and-water did he leave the room? I should say we were in the room, 
perhaps, twenty minutes, it might have been half an hour ; I cannot say exactly. — Did 
he leave the room before you left to go to bed ? No. — ^That you will swear ? Yes. — 
Did you go straight from the room up to bed with Palmer? Yes, we went both 
together. — Did he leave the room at the same time with you to go to his room ? Both 
together; we both went to the same room. — You and Fidmer? Yes. — Where did Mr. 
Cook go ? We left him m the room.— When did you hear that night that Mr. Cook 
had been vomiting and was ill ; how soon ? When Mr. Cook told me himself. — ^B^nt 
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that night did you hear it ? I never heard it at all that night : I never knew that he 
was ill. — How much brand^-and-water did you take that night ? One glass ; we had 
there a glass apiece. — ^Was it cold water or hot ? Cold water we had. — It had not been 
heated m any brass vessel ? I cannot say anything about it ; I drank mine. On the 
following day, on the Thursday, you dined with Palmer, you say ? I did, and Mr, 
Cook served me with what I had. — Where were you during the inquest that was held at 
Rugeley ? At home the two days, and the last day of the inquest I went to Birmingham 
on business. — During the first two days you were at hpme at Rugeley ? I was.— Did 
you go to it ? I did not. 

Re-examined by Mr. Grove, 

Have you been subpoenaed by the prosecution in this case ? Never ; for the defence: 
the other party heard what I had to say about it, and examined me, but did not subpcena 
me with Mr. Crisp : I do not know who the gentlemen were. — You were asked as to the 
interview at Stafford with Palmer ; was the deputy-governor of the gaol present during 
the whole of your interview ? No, he was not ; he went out once : there was another 
person there ; who I do not know. 

Lord Campbell. — Some officer of the gaol ? There was an officer along with us.— 
Did you talk at all about the trial of Palmer ? Yes, we did name it, but it was about 
his brother. — About this case I am asking you? Nothing at all about this case, not a 
word. — ^An officer was present during the whole time ? Yes. 

Mr. Attorney-General, — Will your Lordship allow me to put this question to the 
witness : he says he has been examined on behalf of the prosecution, and I wish to ask 
him whether he did not tell Mr. Gardiner, the attorney for the prosecution, when asked 
about the brandy-and-water at Shrewsbury, that he could recollect nothing about it? 
I never spoke to him about the brandy-and-water at all ; he did not examine me. — Did 
you not meet that gentleman at Hednesford, where Saunders lives, at a sale ? 1 went into 
*the room; I was there. — Did you not tell that gentleman at Hednesford that you couM 
recollect nothing about the brandy-and-water at Shrewsbury ? No, I did not. — ^Had you 
any conversation at all about it? I had with Mr. Stevens. — Was that gentleman 
present ? He was. — Did you not say in his presence that you could recollect nothing 
about the brandy-and-water at Shrewsbury' ? I did not say so. — ^Were you not examined 
by Mr. Crisp and Mr. Sweeting before the inquest, and did you not tell them you knew 
nothing abOut it? No, I told him what I knew about it; Mr. Crisp was one ; the other 
gentlemen I did not know. — You swear you did not tell them that you could recollect 
nothing about it ? Yes, I do ; I told them what happened exactly as I tell you now. 

Mr. JOHN SARGENT sworn.— Examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee, 

I believe you live on your means ; you are in no business or profession ? I am not 
— Are you in the habit of attending races ? Yes ; almost every public race in the season. 
— ^Did you know the late Mr. Cook ? Yes, I did. — Intimately? Yes, intimately.— And 
also the prisoner Palmer? Yes.— Did you a few days before Mr. Cook's death receive 
a letter from him ? I received a letter from him during the Shrewsbury races.— Had 
you any notice to produce that letter on the part of the Crown ? I was subpcenaed on 
the part of the Crown to come here to give evidence.— Have you had any notice to pro- 
duce that letter? No. — Have you got that letter? I have not. — Did you make inquiries 
for it when you heard your evidence might be required ? I did ; I searched for it, but I 
had sent it to Saunders the trainer. — Did you make application to Saunders for it ? I did» 
—Was it by letter ? Yes, it was. — Did you receive a letter in answer to that? Yes, I 
did. — Have you it here ? I have the letter Saunders sent me in reply to my application 
for that letter ; this is it (producirtg the same), — Is that a letter from Saunders's wife ? 

Mr. Baron Alderson. — You can call Mr. Saunders. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — We hope to call him to-day. 

Witness, — This is the letter that I received from Saunders, and if you wish me to read 
it I will. ^ 

*" Mr. Serjeant Shee, — My lord does not think you ought to read it just now ; have you 

seen Saunders since ? I have. — ^Have you taken all the means iu your power to find that 

letter? I have done everything I was applied to to do by Mr. Stevens to get that letter, 

Mr. Attorney-General (to Mr, Serjeant Shee,) — Have you any objection to let me 8«e 

that letter? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — Not the least ; {to the witness) will you tell me whether you hate 
a copy of that letter ? I have not a copy of that letter, but I know the contents of the 
Jetter word by word. 
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Mr. Serjeant Shee. — ^Does your Lordship now think I maj ask what the contents are ; 
if Saonders were here I should call him first, but he is not here at present? 

Mr. Attorney-General. — I am afraid I cannot allow this ; it is very loose indeed. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^Does your Lordship think it cannot be received? 

Lord Campbell. — ^We think not. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — ^Perhaps your Lordship will allow us, if Mr. Saunders should come, 
to recall tUs witness ? 

TMr. Babon Aldersok.— Certainly; is not this the proper time to call Mr. Saunders 
upon his subpoena ? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — ^He was telegraphed yesterday, and he may be here later in the day, 
my Lord. (To the witness) Do you know of your own knowledge, or from anything that 
bais passed between Palmer and Cook in your presence, what they won or lost at Shrews- 
bury ? No, I was not at Shrewsbury ; I only know what Cook told me in the letter that 
he wrote.— Shortly before Mr. Cook's death had you an opportunity of noticing the state 
of his throat ? I had. — ^Tell us when that was and where, and what occurred to call your 
attention to the state of his throat ? I was with him at Liverpool on the week previous to 
the Shrewsbury Meeting ; we slept in adjoining rooms to each other, and in the morning 
he called my attention to the state of his throat and mouth ; and the back part of his tongue 
was in a complete state of ulcer. 

Lord Cabipbell. — ^He asked you to look at it? He did ; I was in the room, and the 
back of his throat was very mucii inflamed ; the uvula was swelled, and I said I was sur- 
prised that he could eat and drink in the state his mouth was in. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — ^You sjud that to him ? Yes. — What did he say to that ? He said 
he had been in that state for weeks and months, and now he did not take notice of it — 
that was at the time he was speaking — now, he said, I do not take notice of it, I have 
had it for weeks and months. — Is that all that passed on that occasion between you ? On 
the sore throat. — Elad you at any time, and if so, when, an opportunity of observing the 
inconvenience which he actually suffered in taking anything that was at all hot? I had 
frequently ; I met him before when his throat was in this state, and he had shown it to 
me previously to that. — When previously? Almost at every meeting that we attended. 
■ — Did he at any time on any of those occasions tell you of anything that had put him to 
great pain in the attempt at eating and swallowing? The only occasion when I saw it 
Was by his taking a gingerbread nut on the platform. — ^When was that? On the platform 
At Liverpool after the race ; he took a ginger-nut with cayenne. 

Mr. Attorney-General. — ^With cayenne in it? Yes. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — Do you know that he did it, or did he say he did it ? I saw him do 
it ; he took it by mistake. — What happened? It happened that he told me afterwards that 
it very nearly killed him. — Did he say more particularly than that what effect it produced 
upon him ? He did not ; he said it nearly killed him. — ^Had you the means of knowing 
a-t Liverpool whether Mr. Cook had the command of money, or whether he was in want 
of money ? He was very poor. — ^Iliat was the week before the Shrewsbury Races? It 
^as. — what means had you of knowing that? He owed me 25/., and he gave me 10/.. 
on account, and he said he had not sufficient to pay his expenses at Liverpool, but that 
I should have the balance of 15/. at the Shrewsbury Meeting. — Had you the means of 
knowing whether Mr. Cook and Palmer were in the habit of putting on for each other — 
that is, betting for each other on particular horses? Yes, they were, and they did at the 
Liverpool Meeting. — ^Have you the means of knowing whether Mr. Cook lost money at 
Liverpool, and to whom he lost it ? 

Mr. Attorney-General. — Did you bet for him ? I executed a commission for Mr. Palmer ; 
I put the money on ; Mr. Palmer told me that Mr. Cook stood a portion of that money, 
which was at Liverpool, 

Mr. Attorney-General. — ^What was the amount of it ? I think I have his letter. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — I asked him if he had the means of knowing, and I think he 
inswered that he knew the course of putting on between them. ^ 

Mr. Babon Aldebson. — Palmer betted for Cook, and Cook betted for Palmer. 
Mr. Serjeant Shee, — Had you known at any time, shortly before Mr. Cook's death, 
3f his having used a lotion called black-wash ? I have heard him apply to Mr. Palmer 
to supply him with a wash of that description. — ^Do you know whether that is a mer- 
snrial lotion ? I do not. — I think we may say that it is a mercurial lotion. 
Mr. James. — Of calomel and lime-water. 

Cross-examined by Mr. James, 
When was that ? When he applied for it, it was at the W«r«\ck xafts^sa^. 
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Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^Had you ever seen, recently before Mr. Cook's deatii, lug tluroat 
dressed by anybody ? I never did, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Jame8. — ^Tkat black-wash, as I onderstand, was not to .be dmnk? No, I fhooJd 
think not ; it was a lotion. — When was that ? It was at the Warwick meeting. — When? 
I cannot inform you the date. — What time of the year was it ? There are two Warwick 
meetings ; I cannot state positively the date. — Was it in the Spring ? It was at the 
time that his mare Polestar ran. — ^Tjie spring of 1855 ? The spring of 1856, I shtmld 
say. — Was it in last year, or the year before ; try and remember ? It was last year, 
1855, the latter end ; the meeting after the Newmarket Meeting. — ^Washe at Newmafket? 
Tes, Mr. Cook was ; he lived in the same house with me : the Newmarket Meeting 
was before the Warwick Meeting. — ^Was he at the antomnal raoes, and nearly all the 
races oi last year ? Yes ; he was at the Cssarowitch and the Cambridgeshire. — ^Nearly 
all the race meetings? He was. — When was the Liverpool Meeting, when he sliowed 
you his throat : a week before the Shrewsbury ? Yes. — Yon were snrprved at his estiag 
and drinking so well ; did he eat and drink well ? Yes ; his appetite was pret^ good; 
that was what surprised me at Liverpool, and at the other meetmes as well.r— Tliis cay* 
enne pepper-nut, is that a nut that is made up for a sort of trick, and sold with othen 
without it ? It is the case. — Is it sold for a sort of trick ? Yes ; perhaps, one or two 
are put in a parcel, and whoever gets them gets his throat bumL — Yon did not eat 
them? No, I did not. — He got one of them? Yes. — Have you ever tasted one? Yei, 
I have. — Are they pretty strong ? Some are stronger than others. — With the cayenne? 
They have the taste of the cayenne very strong. 

Mr. Serjeant SJiee, — I ask for the letter of the 4th of January, 1855, fpom Mr. Cook tp 
Mr. Palmer ; Mr. Hatton has it, I believe. 

Mr. JEREMIAH SMITH sworn. —Examined by Mr. Serjeant 8hee. 
You are an attorney at Rugeley ? Yes, I am. — You are acquainted wifti the prisoner, 
and also were acquainted with the late Mr. Cook ? Yes. — Did you see Mr. Cook at the 
Talbot Arms on the 16th of November, the Friday? Yes, I did. — ^Where did yon see 
him ; what time in the morning, and where ? In his bed-room. — What time in the 
morning ? About 10. — Were you present at his breakfast? I was. — Did he break&st in 
bed ? A tray was put on the bed, a small tray. 

Lord Campbeuu — He was in bed ? Yes, he was. — ^What did he take for break&rt? 
A cup of tea. — ^Anything in it ? A wine-glass of brandy was brought in. — ^Was it pot in 
his tea ? Yes, in one cup of tea. — Which he drank ? Yes. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — Did you dine in his company at Mr. Palmer's ? I did. — Had yon 
seen him in the interval between breakfast and dinner ? I am not quite positive. — ^What 
Iiad you for dinner? We had a nimp-steak. 

Mr. Baron Aloebson. — This was on the 16th ? 
Mr. Serjeant Shee.^YeR ; Friday, the 16th. 

We had some champagne to drink with it, and some port wine after dinner/— IXd 
Mr. Cook drink freely or in moderation ? The same as we did. — ^Was it freely or in 
moderation ? W^e had three bottles, and he drank his share. 

Mr. Babon Aldebson. — You drank three bottles? Yes. — How many of yon? We 
had either two of champagne and one of port, or two of port and one of champagne. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — How many were there ? Mr. Cook, myself, and Mr. Palmer.— 
When was dinner over ? I should think abtmt half-past 2, the dinner. — ^When did yon 
rise from table and leave the house ? We left the house, I should think, towards 6 in 
the evening ; Mr. Palmer said he would go and write his letters. 
, Lord Campbell. — When did you rise from table ? I should think from about 5 to 6. 
Mr. Seijeant Shee. — Did you and Mr. Cook leave the house together ? We did.— 
Where did you go together? We went to my house, and from there to the Albion 
hotel, which is next door. — Did you have anything to drink there ? W^e had a glass <rf 
brandy-and-water, cold, each. — Did Mr. Cook leave you there, or did you go away with 
J|im? He left me there. — Do you remember anything that he said berore he went awsy 
as to the way he felt ? He said he felt cold. — Did he say anything more aboat freling 
cold ? He said he felt cold, and he put his feet on the fender ai^ wanned himself s 
little; and he borrowed a book, and he said he would go home and read it in bedv— 
What time did he leave the Albion ? I should think from 7 to 8 ; I cannot say pv^ 
cisely. — Had yon at any time on that day any conversation with Mr. Cook on i^ wim/xi 
of the money due to you, that conversation being in the presence of the prisoner ? Yes; 
in the afternoon of the Friday, after dinner, we were talking about racing and money.— 
What passed ? I asked Mr. Cook fbr money, and he gave me 5/. then. — ^What did yon 
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ask him for ? 50/. I asked Mm for ; he gaye me 5i, then ; and when he took the note 
out of his case I said, " You can pay me tibe whole 50/;" he said, " No-," I said, ** Cook, 
YOU can pay me all ;" he said, " No, there is only 41/. 10s. due to you ;" theii he said he 
had given Mr, Palmer money, and he would pay me the remainder when he returned 
from Tattersall's on Monday, after the settling.~^Did anything more occur about the 
money ; did he give you any reason why he could not give you any more ? He said he 
had given Mr. Palmer money. — On the night (the Saturday night) following, where did 
jou sleep ? I went to bed ; he was not well, and I slept in his room, a double-bedded 
room. — ^What time did you retire to bed ? It was late when we retired to bed ; I should 
think 12 o'clock; there had been a concert in the house, which made it later; it was 
close to the bedroom. — During the night did anything happen ; was he unwell ? In the 
early part of the night he was unwell. — In what way unwell ? He got some toast-and* 
water ; he was washing his mouth, and he was sick ; a night-chair was in the room, at 
a short distance before the fire, and I saw him there. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Did you see him use it ? I did once, at least 
Mr. Serjeant Shee. — Did he say anything from which you could infer what the con- 
dition of his bowels was ? what do you mean by saying he was sick ; did he vomit ? 
He tried to do so ; I do not know whether he did or not ; I was in bed, and I did not get 
out of bed. — Did anything particular occur during that night beyond what you have told 
us ? About 2 o'clock I went to sleep ; I had been out shooting ; the noise had cearod in 
the inn, and I went off to sleep, and I sle{)t until Mr. Palmer and Mr. Bamford came in 
in the momiDg to see him ; and I lay still in the bed, and I heard a conversation between 
the doctors and Mr. Cook ; the conversation was to this effect — '^ Well, Mr. Cook, how 
are you this morning ?" Mr. Bamford said : he said, *' I am rather better this morning ; 
I slept from about 2 or 3 o'clock, after the confounded concert was gone, after the house 
had become quiet ;" and he said, *' I will send you some more medicine." 

Lord Cambfell. — ^Mr. Bamford said that ? Yes ; I do not recollect any further eoor 
versation : I got up and left the house. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — You know Mrs. Palmer, the mother of the prisoner*? Yes. — In 
consequence of something that passed between you and her, did you, in the evening of 
Idonday, go to the prisoner's house to see if he was there ; if he had returned ? Mrs. 
Palmer sent me a message to come up, she wanted to see me. — You went to Mrs. Palmer's ? 
I did. — ^You saw her, I suppose ? Yes. — In consequence of what passed between you and 
her did you go to look for the prisoner and see if he had arrived? I did. — ^What time 
^as that ? I should think about 9. — Could you find him at that hour ? I could not.-^ 
Did you see him later that evening, and when for the first time after that was it ; was it 
9 o'clock? As near as I can recollect, 10 minutes past 10. — ^Where was he when you saw 
liim ? He came from the direction of Stafford in a car. — Did you go with him anywhere ? 
1 went with him : he said ** Have you seen Mr. Cook to-day ? I said " No, I have been 
to Lichfield on business." He said " We had better just run up and see." — ^Was that 
l)efore he went into his own house ? Yes. — You say you saw hun in a fly ? Yes ; he 
said " Before you go down to mother ; it will be too late." — ^Did you go up to Mr. Cook's 
Toom together ? We did. — Did you hear what passed between Mr. Cook and Mr. Palmer ? 
Mr. Cook said to Mr. Palmer, " You are late. Doctor, to-night ; I did not expect you to 
look in." — What else passed ? He said, " I have takerf the medicine, you bein^ late ; I 
have taken the medicme." He left and did not stay more than two or three minutes : I 
think he did ask me why I had not called in earlier, and I told him I had been at 
Lichfield on business. — Did he describe in any way the medicine he had taken ? He 
said that Mr. Bamford had sent him some pills, and he had taken them, and Palmer was 
late ; intimating that he should not have taken them if he had thought Palmer would have 
called in before. — ^Were any inquiries made of him by Palmer when he went into the 
room, of the nature that a medic^ man makes of his patient ; did he feel his pulse? 

Mr. Attorney-General— What did he do, and what did he say ? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — ^What inquiries were made ? I forget ; I recollect Mr. Cook telling 
Mr. Palmer that he had been up to Ashmole and Saunders. Mr. Cook said, " I have been 
up. Doctor, to-day ;" and Mr. Palmer said, " You ought not to have been up." — Is that all 
that passed? I do not recollect any other. — Did you leave the room alone, or with 
Palmer? We both went straight from there to his mother's.— How far is Mrs. Pahmer's 
house from tiie Talbot Arms? About 400 or 500 yards.— How long were you there? 
I should think half-an-hour. — Did you leave Mrs. Palmer's house together ? We did. 
—Where did you go to? To Mr. Palmer's house; I went in with him and said 
"William " 

Mr. Attorney-General, — Never mind what you said. 
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Mr, Serjeant Shee. — ^Did you have any refreshment there? I asked hhn for some 
liqnor. — ^You did not get it ? No ; he said there was none up out of the ceUar. — ^You went 
away without it? Yes: it was cold and in November. — You left the house after that? 
I did. — ^Did you leave Palmer in the house? I left Mr. Palmer in his house, and went 
home. — ^Did you at any time order anything to be made for him at the Albion, for Mr. 
Cook? Not that night.— At any time? Yes.— When? The next day linvited Mr. Cook 
to dine with me. 

Mr. Attorney-General, — On the Saturday ? Yes ; I was going back to the Friday, after 
I dined with Mr. Palmer : I asked Mr. Cook and Mr. Palmer to dine with me on the 
Saturday following. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — ^I believe he did not dine with you? No, he did not ; Mr. Cook 
gent me a message about between 12 and 1, that he was not well, and he thought that he 
should not leave his room, and he did not dine with me. — Did you order anything for 
him at the Albion ? I got a boiled leg of mutton, and I sent some of the broth, and it 
went from the Albion, by a charwoman, in a jug. — It was taken away by a charwcnnan; 
do you remember her name ? Rowley ; I thioJc Ann Rowley. — ^Did you at any time, 
shortly before Mr. Cook's death, borrow money for him from anybody? I borrowed 200r. 
and negotiated a loan from Pratt of 500/. — ^How long before his death was that ; in May 
and August? — I have given the evidence to the Clerk for the prosecution ; I have been 
subpoenaed on the part of the prosecution. 

Mr. Attorney-General. — They are the same amounts : they are already in evidence. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^The 200/. was in May, was it; or when was it ; in May, 1855 ? I 
am almost positive it was, because I think it was at the Shrewsbury races. — Did you bor- 
row any other sum of 200/. for Mr. Cook ? I do not now recollect ; I negodated twa 
loans that I know of; the 200/. and the 500/., were negociated through Mr. Pratt — Did 
Tou in addition to that 200/., within a month or two before his death, borrow money for 
him ? did vou borrow any for him of Mrs. Palmer? I borrowed lOOZ. ftt>m Mrs. Palmer 
and 100/. from Mr. William Palmer, to make up the 200/. ; I do not recollect any other 
aOOZ. ; I might have done. — Do you know of your own knowledge whether Palmer and 
Mr. Cook were jointly interested in any horses ? I only know that they were interested; 
in one ; I told the solicitor for the prosecution the same. 

Mr. Attorr^ey-General. — Never mind what you told the solicitor for the prosecutioD. I 
know they were in one — Pyrrhine. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — Do you know whether they were in the habit of betting for each 
other ? Very frequently ; when Palmer's horses were going to run, Mr. Cook would 
ask Palmer to allow him to put money on because he thought he would get better 
odds ; and, when Mr. Cook's horses were going to run. Palmer would ask Mr, Coot- 
Is that what you mean, that they put on for each other ? Yes. — ^Do you know of that 
having been done once or frequently ? Frequently. — Had you any opportunity of obserr* 
ing, shortly before Mr. Cook's death, and if so, when, what the state of his throat was ? 
I had seen Mr. P^mer's assistant, Thirlby, dress it with caustic— When ? Four or five 
times. — How long before his death ; was it before or after the Shrewsbury races ? I am 
not quite positive whether before or after the Shrewsbury races I had seen him dress his^ 
throat ; I cannot say exactly the times, I think it was chiefly before the races. — Have yo» 
any genuine signature of Mr. Cook's that you know to be his handwriting, having seea 
him write it ? Yes [some papers were handed to Mr. Serjeant Shee^ ; they are two notes I 
received from him ; mstructions for the 500/. — ^There is one signed " J. P. Cook," and. 
the other ** J. Parsons Cook ;" did you see that signed ? Yes, I saw that signed. 
Lord Campbell. — How many are there? Two notes and a memorandum. 
Mr. Serjeant Shee. — Do you know of any process having been served upon Mr. Cook 
shortly before his death, and were you present within a week or two, or three, were yoa 
ever present when a writ was served upon him ? No, I was not present ; he was served 
with a writ. — ^Did you know that from him ; did he give you any instructions as to the 
■writ shortly before his death to euter an appearance ? I cannot say that. 

[The following letter was read."] 

'' My dear Sir, I have been in a devil of a fix about the bill, but have at last settled ^ 
at a cost of an extra three guineas, for the damned discx>unter had issued a writ against 
me, and I am very much disgusted at it." (Signed) " John Parsons." 

Lord Campbell. — ^Did you destroy the envelope in which that letter was conveyed? 
I did; they were both addressed to me. [^Another letter was read dated 25th of June, 1855.] 

" Dear Jinmiy — I should like to have the bill renewed for two months more ; cwi^ 
be done, let me know by return ; 4, Victoria Street, Holbom Bridge. I have scratched 
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Polestar for the NorthamptODshire and Wolyerliamptoii Stakes ; I shall be down <m Fri- 
day and Saturday. In haste— J. Parsons Cook. Fred tells me, Bolton or Arabas irill 
win theNorthomberland plate. (Signed) J. P. Cook." 

Mr. Serjeant 8hee.-^Di^ you say that you saw that written, "J. P. Cook?" I 
did. {^T he following paper was read,] " Polestar, 3 yrs; Shrius, 2 yrs, by way of mort- 
gage, to secure 500/. advanced on a bill of exchange, dated 29th August, 1855, payable 
mree months after date." Witness. — ^Those were the instructions to prepare the mortgage. 

Mr. Babon Auoebson.— What is this, " Care of Mr. J. Fisher" ? The answer to the 
letter was to be directed to Mr. Fisher's care for Mr. Cook.— Was it ? I have no doobl 
it was ; I have no copy. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — Can you tell us the date ? I have kept no copy. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Attorney-General, 

I want to identify you, if I can, as there are two Mr. Smiths : are you the ^ntlemaa 
that took Myatt to StafTord Gaol, and was there two hours ? Yes, I was.— Have yoa 
known the Palmers Ions? Yes.. — ^Aud very intimately? Yes. — Have vou been em- 
ployed a good deal as the attorney for Palmer? Mr. Palmer and his mmily. — Scnne 
members of his fiimlly ; I asked you about Palmer ; you have been employed as an attorney 
for Palmer ? Yes. — A good deal, have you not ? Yes, a j;ood deid.— Did he apply to 
you in December, 1854, to attest a proposal on the life of his brother Walter for 13,0001. 
at the Solicitors' and General Office ? Yes, I am told there is such a thing. — Did he apply 
to you to attest such a document ? I cannot recollect ; if I saw the document I could say 
whether it was my handwriting. — Cannot you recollect ? It is so long since ; if I saw 
any document with m^ name to it, I could recognise it instantly. — ^In January, 1855, will 
Tou swear that you did not do so ? I am on my oaUi, and I swear, to the best of my 
belief, I do not recollect. — ^You will not swear you were not applied to for that purpose ? 
No, nor that I was ; if I could see the document I could recognise it immediately. — ^In 
January, 1855, were you applied to by Palmer to attest a proposal for 13,000/. to tiie 
Prince of Wales Office on his brotber Walter's life ? I do not recollect that either.— 
13,000/. was a laree sum for Walter Palmer, was it not ? Yes.— Walter Palmer waa a 
man of nothing ; he had not a shilling in the world ? I do not know. — ^You do ; you were 
concerned for the family ? I know uiat Walter Palmer had money, because he lived in- 
dependent, out of business. — ^Do not you know that he was then in great distress, and 
that he was at that time an uncertificated bankrupt ? I do not know that. — ^Do you know 
tiiat he was a bankrupt ? He had been. — How long before ? Six vears before. — You say 
Walter Palmer had been a ban1a*upt six years before ? At least that. — ^Had he ever done 
anything for himself since ? No ; he had been in no business. — ^Do not you know he 
was at that time living upon an allowance of 1/. per week from his mother? I cannot 
tell the allowance ; I never heard what it was. — Do not you Imow that he was living upon 
an allowance from his mother ? I know that he had an allowance; I do not know mat 
he had anything from any other source ; I think his brother William gave him mon^ 
at different times. — ^You know all the fiunily affiurs; he had an allowance from hitf 
mother ? No, I do not say that he had an allowance from his mother ; I bdieve he had. 
—Where, in the course of 1854 or 1855, were you living; in Bugeley? In 1854 I think 
I resided partly with William Palmer; sometimes I was at his mother's. — Did you sleep 
at his mother^s? Sometimes. — ^When you dept at the mother's, where did you sleep? 
In a room.--Was it in hers ? No. — I ask you, upon your oath, whether you were not 
intimate with her; you know what I mean ? I was not ; no more intimate with her than 
the proper intimacy that oug^t to exist.— How often were you in the habit of sleeping at 
her house, having your own place of residence in Bugeley ? Frequently I slept there ; I 
cannot say the number of times, but frequently. — ^Two or three times a week? Yes, I 
ihould say I did.— Having your own place of abode in Bugeley ? Yes^-Are you a 
•ingle or a married man ? Smgle. — How long did this habit and practice of sleeping two 
or three times a week at MrsTpSlmer's continue ? Several years.— Had you your own 
lodgings at Bugeley at the time ? Yes, my own chambers at Bugel^ at the time ; Ihad 
dnunbers in Bugeley ; lodsings. — Your own bedroom, I suppose ? Yes, I had a bedroom. 
—How fu is your house Sran Mrs. Palmer's? I should say it is nearly a quarter of a 
mile. — ^Will you be so good as to explain how it happened, that having your own jJboe 
of abode and your own bedroom, that for several years you slept two or three times a 
week in Mrs. Palmer's house ? Sometimes some of the members of the fiimily used to 
come and vimt her; her sons. — ^Which sons were those ? Joseph. — ^Where does he live? 
He has latterly resided at Liverpool. — Since when ? I should think two years.— Where 
did he live before ? At a place seven miles from Buseley ; and he went to a place called^ 
I think, Worley, about eleven miles o£E:— What other son used to come and vint Mrs. 
IVOmer? Walter.— Where did he live ? Sometimes he lived at Stafford, and iometiBea 
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ht was at LiTerpooL — Did he live latterly at Rogeley ? Not long t<wether; Mmetimef 
two or throe week«^— Where did he die, Walter Palmer ? At SCaffDrd, I believe ; I wit 
not present at the time ; I understood so. — It was too &r, I suppose, when yon went 
to see the mtmbers of the family, to dine or drink tea, to return a qnarter of a nule ? I 
used to stop and have a glass or two of gin and water, and |day at eards. 
Lord Campbell. — ^Yon went to the mother's to see them ? Yes. 
The Attorney-General — But you did not sleep at the mother's to see them ; how wa* 
it that you did not go home ? I bad no particnkr reason why I did not — ^Why did you 
not ? I used to have some gin and water and smoke, and if it was late they used to say, 
** You had better stop all night." — Did this go on three times a week for several years ? 
Yes; but I used to stop there frequently when there was no one there, neither the 
mother, nor the sons, nor any one : they used to go to Buckstone for a month in the 
summer. — I will not trouble you about the time they were at Buckstone ; you said you 
were there two or three times a week for several years ; I am talking to you of the times 
when Mrs. Palmer was there ; did you never sleep there except wben some of the sons 
were there? Yes, I have. — When the sons were not there? Yes. — And when the 
mother was ? Yes, certainly I have. — How often did that happen ? I conld not state the 
namber of times ; two or three times a week ; sometimes I never went in lor a week, or 
a month I have been away. — From Rugeley or from the house ? From the house. — ^Then 
ibr two or three nights in the week you would go there when there was nobody there 
bat the lady? Some nights. — What did you stop there for on those nights ? There was 
the mother, and the daughter, and the servants. — You conld have gone home on those 
nights ? So I could, but I did not ; I could not say that I did when I did not. — ^Having 
slated an that, do you mean to say before this jury that there was nothing but a proper 
intimacy between you and Mrs. Palmer ? I do. — Attend ; I have called your atten- 
tion to two of these proposals ; were you called upon to attest another proposal in tha 
Universal Office for 13,0«)0^. upon the life of Walter Pahner ? I do not recoUect that I 
Was, but if I could see any letter, or my name written to it, I could say. — Give me an 
answer first ? I cannot say. — I ask you, as an attorney, this : do you mean to say that 
you cannot give me an answer whether you were applied to by William Palmer to attest 
a proposal for an insurance upon his brother's life more than once for 13,000/. ? I do 
not recollect it, but if I could see anf document or any letter to remind me of the circamr 
alance I would not deny it. 

Lord Campbell. — Were you ever called upon to witness a proposal for an insonaoe 
npon Walter Palmer's life for 13,000/. ? I do not recollect that. 

Mr. Attorney 'General, — Do you remember getting a 5/. note for attesting an SMifP* 
ment by Walter Palmer to his brother of such a policy ? Most likely I might.— Im 
you? I do not recollect it; I might have received some money. — Did yon attest soeh 

an assignment ? If I had my books here- 

Lord Campbell — ^Were you called upon to attest the assignment of a policy bf 
Walter Palmer to his brother ? I do not recollect it now. 

Mr. Attorney-General. — I will endeavour to bring it to your recollection ; Say whether 
tliat is your signature (a paper being handed to t/ie vcitnets) : do not you know yonr owA 
signature? It is very similar to my signature. — ^Have yon the slightest doubt in the 
world upon your oath that that is your signature ? I have some little donht about it.-" 
Mead that instrument and say whether upon yonr solenm oath that is not yonr signature? 
I have some doubt that it is not my handwriting. — Keep it in your hand ; have yon resi 
through the document ? No, I have not. — ^Then do so ; was that prepared in yonr office 
or not ? It was not. — ^Have you ever seen it before ? It is very similar to my hand" 
writing ; it is very much like my handwriting. — I will have an answer upon your oath 
one way or the other, is that not your handwriting ? 

Lord Campbell. — ^Do you believe that it is your handwriting? I think it is not aij 
handwriting. 

Mr. Attorney-General, — ^Will you swear that it is not ? I dare venture to swear.— "Will 
you? I will.--You will swear that it is not your handwriting ? I will : " Bugeley " is sot 
my handwriting. — I did no£ ask you that ? I have my doubts that it is not my haai* 
writing. — Do not you know your own handwriting when you see it ? I do. 

Lord Campbell. — You have said, ** I swear it is not my handwriting?" I thiak it is 
a very good inutation of my own handwriting. — ^You swear that it is not your own hsad- 
writing ? 1 believe it is not. 

Mr. Babok Aldebson. — Did you ever make such an attestation ? 
. Mr. Attomey'General. — Look at the signature of Walter Palmer, and say whether Aat 
10 Walter Palmer's ngnatnre ? I believe that to be Walter Palmer's signature. — ^Look tl 
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the attestation, '' Signed, sealed, and delivered ;*' is that in Mr. Pratt*s handwriting?— 
Yea. — ^Did you not receive that from Mr. Pratt,, upon your oath ? Meet likely I might— r 
Did yon ? I cannot swear that.-^Will.yoa swear you did not, or have you any doubt of 
the ract? I think it is very likelv it might have been sent to Walter Palmer. — Did you 
not receive it from Mr. Pratt ? I think Mr. Palmer gave it to me. — Did Palmer ^ve it to 
you ? I believe he did.— Did he ? I do not recollect — Did William Palmer give you that, 
or not ? I have heard talk of this document, and I have asked to see it many times. — ^Did 
William Palmer give it to you ? Most likely he did.— Did he ? It was not si^ed at the 
time. — ^Did he give you that document ? Yes, he did ; I have no doubt he did. — ^If that 
be the document which he gave you, bearing Walter Palmer's signature and the writing 
of Mr. Pratt, which you say is his — upon your oath, is not that your attestation ? I tell 
you, I believe it not to be so. — ^Did you receive that document from William Palmer? I 
Delieve I had it. — ^Upon your oath, is it not your handwriting ? I believe it not to be. — 
Will you swear it is not ? I believe it is not. — Look at it again ? I remember it by the 
manner in which it is folded ; I carried it out shooting, and I had a powder-flask. — ^Did 
you apply to the Midland Counties Insurance Office to be appointed their agent at 
Rugeley? I did.— When was that; in October, 1855? I should like to fetch all the 
documents and papers. — Did you apply to the Midland Counties Office to be appointed 
their agent in October, 1855? I did apply to them. — ^Did you send them a proposal for 
10,000/. upon the life of Bates ? I did. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — That must be in writing ? Yes, I recollect it very well. 

Mr. Attorney-General, — ^Did William Palmer apply to you to send that proposal ? Bates 
and Mr. Palmer came together with a prospectus to my office. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Did you know Bates at that time ? Yes ; they came together with 
a prospectus, and asked me whether I knew if there was any agent tor that office in the 
town of Rugeley, and I told them I never heard of one ; they asked me afterwards 
whether I would write and get an appointment, because they wanted to raise some money. 
I —Did you send to the Midland Office and get appointed their agent in order that this 
insurance for 10,000/. might be eflfected on Bates's life ? I wrote to the office. — ^Did yon 
apply to the office in order that you might enable them to effect the insurance ? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^Was it in writing ? 

Mr. Attorney-General. — ^I ask whether you wrote to the office for the purpose of getting 
tppointed their agent ? — I did. 
\ Mr. Serjeant Shee, — I think we ought to have the letter, and see what he did write. 

i Mr. Attorney-General — Whatever you did, did you do it to get the insurance effected 

upon Bates's life for 10,000/.? I did; I will explain why that occurred; I never was. 
an agent for any office. — ^Was Bates at that time the superintendent of William Palmer's 
stud and stables ? He was. — At 1/. a-week? I cannot telL — ^After this did you go to 
the widow of Walter Palmer to get her to give up her claim upon the policy of her 
Husband ? I did. — Where was she ? At Liverpool. — Did you receive a document from. 
Mr. Pratt to' take to her ? Mr. William Palmer save me one ; I think it must have been 
directed to him ; I believe he gave it me. — Did me widow refuse ? She said she should 
like her solicitor to see it, and I said, ** By all means." — ^Did she not refuse to do it? 
She said she should like her solicitor to see it — Did she not refuse to do it, and did yon 
not bring back the document? Yes; I said, " I have no instructions to leave it; Mr. 
William Palmer wishes you to do it ; it shall be returned to you, and you can take your 
solicitor's advice upon it." — Did she not tell you that she had understood it was for 1000/. ? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — Is this evidence against the prisoner ? 

Mr. Attomsy-Oeneral,- — It is against this man ; it is most important as to his credit 
Does your Lordship think that I cannot put the question and take my chance of an 
answer? 

Lord Campbell. — ^You may ask him whether he applied to her, and whether she 
reftised? 

Mr. Babok AxDERSosr. — The reason why she refhsed is another thing. 

Mr. Attorney-General {to the witness), — ^When you cot that document, the signature to 
which you say you doubt whether it is in your handwriting or not, do not you know 
that Walter Palmer signed that document, and that the signature to it is his ? I believe 
it is. — Do not you know that he got nothing for that assignment? I must give my 
explanation. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Answer the question ; do not you know that Walter Palmer ^ 
nothing for that assignment ; answer that qaestiou first, and then ^ve the explanatm 
afterwards. 
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Mr. Attomiey-Qenerdl,—T>o Dot you know that he ^t Dothin^^'. that Winter Palmer 
signed that docmnent without getting anything for it ? I bebere he ultimately bid 
something. — Did he not get a paper for 200/. : a bill ? He had a home fianiislied ftr 
him.— Do not yon know that he got a bill for 200/. ? No.— Do not yon know that that 
bill was nerer paid ? I cannot tell that. — ^Did not yon know that from William Palmer? 
I do not recollect that. — ^What do yon mean by a honae famished ? A house towards 
the Castle ; William did it — ^Was not there a man put into that house, who kept pos- 
session of it from the time that this instrument was executed to the time the man died? 
I do not know that there was. — I will refresh your memory a little as to those proposals; 
look at that {handing a paper to the tninesa), and tell me whether that is your haod- 
writing ; were yon not applied to by Wflliam Palmer in the month of December 1854 to 
attest a proposal upon his brother's life for 13,000/. in the Solicitors' and General Office? 

Lord Campbell. — ^At any time ? 

Mr. Attorney-General. — Look at your own signature there, and say whether that is 
your handwriting ? That is my own signature. — Refresh your memory by means of 
that document ; you said that if you had the document it would answer your purpose ; 
were you not applied to by William Palmer in the month of December 1854 to attest a 
proposal upon his brother^s life for V3,000/. in the Solicitors' and General Office ? I do 
not recollect that. — Not with your own signature staring you in the fiwje: you an 
attorney, and accustomed to bunness ? I might have been. — ^Were you applied to by 
William Palmer ? It is from memory I am speaking, and therefore I wish to be as 
correct as I can. — Speak from your memory, refreshed by that document ; haye you any 
doubt about it when you look at it ? I say I have no doubt I might* 

Mr. Serjeant 8hee, — Let me look at it. ( The paper teas handed to Mr. Serjeant Shee.) 

Witness. — ^The time is so long ago. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — It is " applied to by William Palmer." 

Mr. Attorney-General. — You have given him a strong hint. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — No. 

Mr. Attorney-General. — Look at that document [the same being handed to ^ mtness\ and 
see whether, in a month afterwards, yon were applied to by William Palmer to attest 
another proposal for 13,000/.? Whether that is my signature also. — ^Refreshing your 
memory by the document you are said yourself to have signed, have you any doubt that 
in the month of January, 1855, you were called upon by William Palmer to attest asother 
proposal upon his brother's life for 13,000/. in another office? If you will g^ye me tht 

paper .—You have got it. This is my signature. — Look at it and see what it is ? The 

body of the paper seems to have been filled up by Mr. Palmer ; I might have aigi^ ib 
blank.— Did you sign it in blank ; do you usually sign attesting proposals for policies of 
Insurance in blank? I might.— Did you sign it in blank? I cannot swear that I did or 
did not. — Do you believe you did ? I have some doubt whether I did not sign several of 
those in blank. — ^Whose handwriting is the body of it in ? William Palmes. — ^Do not 
trifle, sir, with the court and with the jury and me ; answer the question like a stnucfai- 
forward man ; upon your oath, looking at that document, do not you know that Wiluam 
Palmer implied io you to attest a proj^sal upon his brother's life for 13,000/. in January, 
in that office ? He did apply to me for a proposal in some offices in January. — Were tfa^ 
for large sums of 13,000/. a-piece? One was for 13,000/.— Were you adsed to attest 
another for a like sum in the Universal Office ? I might be, for this simple reason, thef 
might say that they had not insured in the others. — ^Those were pretty much about toe 
same time ; you did not wait till the answers came back ? I do not recollect having any 
answers at aU. — I ask you whether you were not applied to by William Palmer to atteit 
aproposal to the Universal Office, after the execution of that assignment of the poUey on 
Walter Palmer's life? I am not aware of it. — Will you swear that you were not? I 
think I might venture. — Will you venture ? I should be very son*}', if I was not quto 
positive, to swear that.— When was it that Walter Palmer signed the document assigning 
the policy ? I do not know when it bears date. — About when? I have never seen the 
assignment till I saw it this morning. — You said that William Palmer gave it yon? It 
was not signed then. — ^Were you not present when it was signed ? I do not reecSlectthit 
I was. — ^Will you swear you were not? It is a very good imitation of my writinff^ — Will 
you swear that you were not present when Walter Palmer executed the deed of assign- 
ment ; be cautious, you will hear of this another day ; will you swear upon yonr oath that 
you were not present when Walter Palmer signed that document ? I do not think I wss; 
1 am not sore ; I say, "Jeremiah Smith" is very much like my handwriting; the knrer 
part, ** Solicitor, Rugeley," does not look like mine.— Upon your oath did you not atlcaly 
upon some occasion or otlier, a deed of assignment by W^alter Palmer to his brother of bit 
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interest in the poliey for 1S,000/. ? I am not qoite poeitiTe ; as I said before, I beUeve the 
" Jeremiah Smith " is Tery mach like my handwritmg, bat ** Rogeley" is not. — I asik yoa 
the question npon yonr oath* whether at some time or other yon did not attest the assign- 
ment Inr Walter Palmer to William Palmer of the policy for 18,000/. ? I might ; as I 
iud before, it is a very good imitation. — ^It is a serious thing, a poli<r^ for 13,OOor, a large 
iom, do you mean to say that you do not know whether you attested it or not ? I mi^ht 
hare attested it ; 1 realfy do not recollect it. — ^Did not you get a cheque for 5/. for dome 
tt ; look at that and say whether you saw William Palmer write that on the counterfoil <J 
his cheque-book [apap«r being handed to the witness] ; is that his handwriting? That is 
William Palmer's handwriting. — ^Did not you see him write it on the counterfoil of his 
che^e-book? This is William Palmer's handwriting.— Did jou not see him write it? 
[ might have. — ^Did not you? . I cannot say positiyely that I did. — Do not you know that 
rou got a 5/. cheque for attesting the execution of that deed of assignment by Walter 
Palmer to his brother? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — How can my learned friend talk of cheques, without produdng 
Oiem? 

Mr. Attamey-Gemral, — Did you get a piece of paper and go to the bank and get 5/. 
on it? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — ^I do not think that will do. 

Mr. Attorney-General.— Will it not? Then we will argue it. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — 1 submit that it cannot be done ; that is getting te contents. 

Mr. Attorney-General. — ^Did you get a piece of paper and take that paper to the bonk, 
and, having himded it over the counter of the bank to some clerk, did you get 5/. ? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — ^Do not answer the question. 

Lord Campbell. — ^That is a proper question. 

I might have got it from the bank ; but not for the purpose of signing that document 
— Looking at that piece of paper, did you not get 5/. for attesting the signature of the 
brother to the deed of assignment ? I say that I might have got 5/. from the bank, but 
not for attesting that document. — ^I ask you, whether you did not get 5/. for attesting the 
dgnature of Walter Palmer? I am not positive that I got it for that — ^That piece of 
paper seems to bum your fingers ? No ; upon my honour it does not ; I am come here 
to speak the truth as far as my memory serves me, for or against. — ^A word about that 
200/. transaction, as to which you say you got 200/. for Mr. Cook, 100/. from Mrs. 
Palmer, your friend, and the other, William Palmer? Tes ; and he gave 10/. for the 
accommodation. — ^To whom? To Williun Palmer. — ^Do not you know that he gave 
William Palmer his acceptance upon that occasion to enable him to make up the sum of 
500/. ? 1 know that William Palmer was the drawer of the bill, and Mr. Cook was the 
acceptor ; he received 200/. minus 10/. in cash. — ^Do not yon know that the 200/. bill was 
given for the purpose of enabling William Palmer to make up the sum of 500/. rayable 
to Mr. Sargent ? I believe it was not, for Mr. Cook had ^>solute cash, the 200/. 1 speak 
of. — Was it not to enable him to ^ to London to take up an acceptance ? He did not ; 
he went to Shrewsbury races with it; Mr. Cook did not — ^What races areyou speaking 
of? At the time the money was lent by Mrs. Palmer and William. — 'WhaX time was 
that ? I think in May. — IMd Shrewsbury races take place in May ? I believe so ; the 
early part of May.— It was npon a bill of 200/. that went to Mr. Pratt ? I do not know 
what became of the bill ; Mr. Cook gave him a bill for 200/., and he had the absolute 
cash ; I brought 100/. fixmi William Palmer's mother, a hundred pound note, and he 
had that which Mr. Palmer gave. — ^Whom was the bUl drawn in &vour of? William 
Palmer. — ^What became of that bill ? That is the bill that is referred to in one of these 
notes ; it was cashed.— What became of it? It was charged two guineas.— What became 
of it ? I do not know. — ^He writes to you about the money-lender having issued a writ ; 
who was the money-lender? Mr. Pratt, I believe. — ^Do not you know that ? No; when 
the bill was given I handed it over to Mr. Palmer; what he did with it I do not know. 
— Did Mr. Palmer discount it with Mr. Pratt ? I cannot tdl that ; I have never seen 
the bill since. — ^Was not it at the very time that William Palmer was short of money? 
No, he was not short of monev, because he lent Mr. Cook 100/. — ^Do not you know that 
he wanted some money to make up the sum of 500/. payable to Mr. Sargent ? I do not 
— ^You mean to represent that at that time he had money, and was enabled to lend lib; 
Cook money instead of borrowing it himself? He lent Mr. Cook 100/. ; he lent him 90/., 
he took 10/. for the accommodation. — How often had you been to Mr. Palmer when he 
was in Staffiyrd pu)l? — I went once, but never spoke to him on the subject of his 
trial ; during the time that I was there an officer was in the room. — Were you at the 
inquest? I was; bat I was not to be examined, excepting there was something named 
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about tfae assignBieDt ; I said, if it was prodooed, I would gay whether it was my handf 
writisK. — That was another inquest; not this, I think ; I am talking about the inquest upon 
the body of Mr. Cook ? I was not present, I was staying in the town.^— -Who saw you when 
yon went in on Monday night to Mr. Cook's room at the Talbot Arms ? I cannot say whe- 
ther it was Miss Bond, or whether it was the chambermaid or the waiter ; they ga^e us a 
tandle, and we went up stairs ; I cannot sav whether I took the candle or Mr. Palmer.—- 
You named the waiter ? Yes, or Miss Bond, or the chambermaid. — One of those three saw 
you go up that evening ? I do not know that they saw us ; we asked for a candle.— Who 
will you undertake to say saw you that night go into the Talbot Arms, and go up to Mr. 
Cyk*s room ? I cannot tell you, Mr. Palmer was in a hurry to get down to his moihei^fc 
«*-Who will you undertake to say saw you go into the hotel that night ? I cannot soy 
which of the three. — ^Did either one of those three ? I believe it was one. — ^Will you 
swear that either one of those three saw you, and gave you the candle? I believe one 
of the servants gave us a candle ; I believe it to have becD one of those three. — Who 
drove the fly from Stafford ? I did not notice the man ; the moment that Mr. Palmer got 

h, I said to him . — Never mind that ; do you know who drove the fly from Stafford? 

I did not notice the man ; it was cold, and I did not notice who the driver of it was. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee. 

How long have you known Mrs. Palmer ? Twenty years. — Did you know her before 
her husband's death ? Yes, I did ; I was not acquainted with her then ; it is many 
years since.— How long is it since her husband died ? Upwards of 20 years. — What age 
IS Mrs. Palmer ? I should think about 60, by her sons ; she has grandchildren, and I 
iliould say she IS 60. — Is William her eldest son? He is not. — ^Who is? Joseph. — Is 
that the clergyman ? He is a timber merchant. — Where does he live ? In Liverpool. — - 
About what age is he ? I should think Joseph is about 45 or 46. — ^Who is the next son ? 
I think George. — Is that this gentleman ? YeSy I think it is.r— Did he live at Kngeley ? 
He did. — Was he when there frequently at his mother's? Frequently. — ^Was he 
acquainted with you ? Yes. — There is a son a clergyman of the Church of England, is 
not there ? Yes. — Where does he live ? At Coton-iu-£lmes. — How far is that from 
Bugeley ? Sixteen miles. — Was ^e frequently at his mother^s ? Yes, till he became a 
curate ; when he came from college he stayed at her house. — ^How ^on^ is it since he 
ceased to reside at his mother's house ? Two years. — ^Up to that time he lived at his 
mother's ? Except when he was at college. — ^Have they a sister ? They have. — Does 
she live with her mother? She does. — ^How many servants are there? Three. — ^Are 
they acquainted with the people in the locaHu* ? are they visited much, or do they go out 
much in the neighbourhood ? Not very mucn ; beine a large family themselves, they do 
not visit much.— Is it a large house ? Yes, a goofsized house. — How many bedrooms 
are there ? there are plenty of spare rooms, are there not ? I think there are five bed* 
tooms. — Do you mean besides servants' rooms ? There are six altogether ; there is a 
room for the mah, and the maids occupy one ; there are four rooms for the &mily, and 
two for the servants. — ^What room did you sleep in ? I slent in one nearest the churcb 
on Ae opposite side. — ^There is a church close there ? The old church, and the new 
church IS &cing the house ; the old church is at the side. — Is there any pretence for 
toying that you have been charged with any improper intimacy with Mrs. Palmer ? I 
should hope not. — Is there any pretence for saying anything of the kind ? There ought 
not to be. — Is there or is there not any pretence for saying that there is any truth in the 
Statement or suggestion that you have been improperly intimate at any time with Mrs. 
Palmer ? They might have said so, but they had no reason for saying so. — Is there any 
truth in that statement ? I should say not, and I mean not. — When did you first hear of 
the intention of anybody to insure Walter Palmer's life ? when did it first come to your 
knowledge ? I do not recollect its coming to my knowledge till the inquest was held ; 
there was some talk then. 

Lord Caxpbell* — ^When what inquest was held ? On Mrs. Palmer. 
( The Jury retired, and after a short time returned into Court,) 

WILLIAM JOSEPll SAUNDEKS was caUed, but did not appear. 
Liord Campbkix. — ^Let him be called on his subposna. 

William Joseph Saunders was called three times by Mr. ffarker to appear on his 
jabpcnia. 

. Mr. Serjeant Shee.—Th&i is the only witness we have to calL 
Mr. Attomey'Qeneral,'-~\ should be deeply grieved if it could possiUy be thought 
that the absence of a witness could in any way prejudice the prisoner's case. If my 
learned friend makes any application on that ground, it shall not be resisted by me. 
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liord CAMFBBLiM~*There does not appear to be the slightest chance ; he has been 
called repeatedly. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — I have an application to make to the Court. I call for a letter of 
tfie 4th of January, 1855. 

Mr. Tam^s.— What letter ? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — ^A letter from Cook to Palmer, of the 4th of January, 1855. 
( Mr. Babon Ajldebsom^ — ^That has beeu asked for be&>re. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee^^—Yei, my Lord, I asked for it before. I propose to read this letter, 
my Lord. 

The letter was handed in and read as follows : — " Lutterworth, 4th January, 1855. My 
dear Kr, — I sent up to London on Tuesday to back St. Hubert for 50/., and m v comnus- 
gioner has returned 10 to 1. I have therefore backed 250/. to 25/. against him to our 

Sin. There is a small balance of 18/. due to you which I forgot to give you the other 
y. Tell Will to debit me with it on account of your share of trainiug Pyrrhine. I 
will also write to him to do so, as there will be a balance due from him to me. Yours 
fiiithfully, ** J. Parsons Cook. 

" W. Palmer, Esq." 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — I have to submit to your Lordships that I am entitled to a reply 
tlpon some evidence given to-day. 

Lord Campbell* — We will hear you upon that point. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — I submit to your I^iordship, that the course which my learned 
friend the Attomey-Oeneral took just now in getting out the substance of a cheque, and 
tiie contents of an assignment of a policy on Walter Palmer's life, which he might Just 
as well have read, and his examining the witness as regards proposals to various offices 
for insurances on his life, entitle me to a reply on those points. 

Lord Campbell. — ^We are all of opinion that you have no right to a reply. That is 
the judgment of the Court. 

Mr. Attomeu-General.—l wish to call back, if your Lordships will permit me, Dr. 
lEtichardson. We were taken yesterday entirely by surprise ; we heard, for the first time. 
of angina pectoris, and he adverted to several books as authorities upon the subject. I 
had not those books which I have now, and I am desirous, which I could not do yesterday, 
of putting further questions to that gentleman. 

Lord Campbell. — ^Do you mean simj^y to put a question or two as to the books he 
referred to ? 

Mr. Attorney-Genial, — ^Yes, my L^rd ; we were taken yesterday entirely by surprise. 

Mr. Serjeant Sfiee, — ^We might make the same application as to your witnesses. How 
were we to know what Dr. T^Ld and Sir Benjamin Brodie would say ? 
\ y Mr. Attorney-General, — You knew from me. 

Lord Campbell. — It cannot be done without the consent of the Court, and we think 
it is better that the witness should not be recalled. 

THB BJlFIiT. 

Mr. Attorney-General. — May it please your Lordships. — Gentlemen of the Jpry» — The 
ease for the prosecution and the case for the defence are now before you ; and it becomes 
my duty to address to you such observations upon the whole of the materials, upon 
which. your judgment is to be founded, as suggest themselves to my mind. I have a 
solemn and an important duty to perform. I wi^ that I could have answered the appeal 
made to me the other day by my learned friend, Mr. Serjeant Shee, and have felt thut 
I was satisfied with the case that he submitted to you on the part of the defence. But, 
standing here as the instrument of public justice, I feel tiiat I should be wanting in fehe 
duty that I have to perform if I did not ask at vour hands for a verdict of guilty against 
the accused. I approach the consideration of the case in what, I hope, I may term • 
spirit of fairness, oi moderation, and of truth. My business is to convince you, if I can, 
by l&cts and legitimate argument, of the prisoner's guilt. If I cannot establish it to 
your satisfaction, no man will rejoice more than I shall in the verdict that you wiU 
pronounce of Not Guilty. 

Gentlemen, in the vast mass of materials which the evidence in this case has brought 
before you, two main questions present themselves prominently for your consideration- 
Did the deceased man, into whose death we are now inquiring, die a natural death ; or 
was he taken off by the fool means of poison ? And if the latter proposition be sanctioned 
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1^ your approbation, then comes the important — if possible the still more important — 
qaestion of whether the prisoner at the bar was the author of his death ? I will proceed 
at once withoat farther observation to the discussion of those questions, taking them in 
the order in which I have proposed them. Did John Parsons Cook die by poison ? I 
assert and maintain the affirmative of that proposition. The case which is submitted to 
you on behalf of the Crown is this— That havmg been first practised upon by antimony, 
he was at last killed by strychnine ; and the proposition which I have to establish is that 
the death of the deceased was occasioned by that poison ; the first question, with a view 
of seeing what is the conclusion at wluch we shall arrive upon that point is, what was the 
immediate and proximate cause of his death ? The witnesses for the prosecution have 
told you one and all that he died in their judgment of tetanus, which'signifies a spasmodic 
convulsive action of the muscles of the body. Can there be any doubt that that opinion 
is correct? Of course it does not follow that because he died from tetanus it must be 
tetanus from strychnia ; that is a matter for after consideration ; but inasmuch as strychnia 
produces death by tetanus, we must see in the first place whether it admits of any doubt 
that he did die of tetanus. I have listened with attention to every form in which that 
disease has ^been brought under your consideration, whether by the positive evidence of 
witnesses, or by reference to the works of scientific authors ; and I assert deliberately 
that no case either of a human subject, or of any animal, has been brought under your 
notice in which the symptoms of tetanus have been so marked as they are in this case ; 
from the moment the paroxysm came on, of which this unhappy man died, the symptoms 
were of the most marked, and of the most striking character. Eveiy muscle, says the 
medical man, who was present at the time, of his body was convulsed ; he expressed the 
most intense dread of suffocation ; he entreated them to lift lum up lest he should be 
suffocated, and when they stooped to raise him every muscle of his body, from the crown 
of his head to the sole of his foot, was so stiffened that the flexibility of the trunk and 
limbs was gone, so that they could have raised him as you would raise a dead corpse, or 
a lifeless log. It was found to be impossible, and the man prayed to be turned over in 
order to escape from the sense of the imminent risk of suffocation ; they turned him over, 
and in the midst of doing so a fearful paroxysm, one mighty spasm, seems to have seised 
upon his heart, to have pressed from it the life-blood, so that in a moment vitality ebbed, 
and the man was dead before them -, when dead, the body exhibited the most marked 
symptoms of this most fearful disease ; it was bowed from head to foot, and it would have 
rested, if it had been so placed, says the witness, upon the back of the head, and the heels; 
the hands were clenched with a grasp, which it required power to overcome, and the feet 
were curved till they assumed the appearance of a natural malformation. It is impossible 
to [conceive symptoms more striking of tetanus ; nor is it possible to conceive evidence 
more dishonest than that which has attempted to represent it as any other than as a case 
of tetanus. 

Well, then, if it was a case of tetanus, as to which I will not waste your time with any 
further observations, was it a case of tetanus from strychnia ? I will confine myself for 
the moment to the exhibition of the symptoms as they have been described by the wit- 
nesses. Tetanus may proceed from natural causes as well as from the administration of 
poison. While the symptoms last they are the same, but in the course of the spnnptoms 
before the disease reaches its consummation in the death of the patient the distinction 
between the two is marked by characteristics which will enable any one conversant with 
the subject to distinguish between the two. We have been told upon the highest 
authority that the distinctions are these : — Natural tetanus is a disease not of minutes, 
not even of hours, but of days. It takes, say several of the witnesses, from three to four 
days, and will extend to a period of even three weeks, before the patient is destroyed. 
U^n that point we have the most abundant and conclusive evidence. We have the 
evidence of centlemen who have made it their especial study, like Mr. Curling and 
Dr. Todd. We have the evidence of one of the most eminent practitioners who ever 
adorned that profession or any other, I mean Sir Benjamin Brodie. We have the 
evidence of Mr. Gordon, who for twenty-eight years was surgeon to the Bristol Hospital ; 
we have the evidence of Mr. Daniel, who saw twenty-five or thirty of these cases of 
natural tetanus ; we have the evidence of a gentleman who practised for twenty-five 
years in India, where, owing to the particular character of the climate, those cases are 
infinitely inore frequent than they present themselves here, and he gives exactly the 
same description of the course of symptoms through which this disease runs. Idiopathic 
or traumatic tetanus are therefore, upon the evidence, out of the question ; but traumatic 
tetanus is out of the question for a very different reason. Traumatic tetanus is tetanus 
brought on by lesion of some part of the body. What is there in this particidar case to 
ahow that there was lesion in any part of the body at all ? We have had the most 
mngular representations upon the subject of Mr. Cook's health made by the witnesses 
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wlio have come here on behalf of the defence, and who appear to have come into that 
box with the determinadon as fiir as possible to misoonceire ereiy fact which they could 
pervert to their purpose. We call before fou for the purpose of showing what Cook's 
health was an eminent phjsidan who had had him onder his care. It seems that in 
the spring of 1855 Cook, harin^ foond certain small spots manifest themselves in one or 
two parts of his body, and having something of ulcers under his tongue, or in his throat, 
eonoeived that he was labouring under symptoms of a particular character, and he 
addressed himself to Dr. Savage, who found the course of medicine he had been pur- 
suing, founded upon this belief, was, in his judgment, an erroneous one ; he altered it . 
alto^sther; he enjoined the discontinuance of mercuiy, and was obeyed in his injunction ; 
and the result was that the deceased, who was suffering, not from disease, but from the 
treatment, n^dly grew welL Nevertheless, lest there should be the possibility of 
mistake. Dr. Savage made him come to him ^om time to time that he might see that 
things were going on right, and he sees, long before the summer had advanced, the very 
onsatisfoctory svmptoms had entirely gone, and that there was nothing about him except 
that affection of the throat to which sometimes people are subject, some abnormal con- 
dition of one of the tonsils, but in other respects the man was better than he had been, 
and might be said to be perfectly convalescent. On the very day he left London to go 
into ihe country about a fortni^t before the? races, his step-fiither accompanied him to 
the station and congratulated him upon his healthy and vigorous appearance, and the 
young man, in the consciousness of tiie poRsession of health, struck his breast, and said 
he was well and he felt so. 

WeU, he goes to Shrewsbury, and shortly afterwards came those matters to which I 
shall have to call your attention presently more particularly that ended in his death. I 
want to know upon what part of this evidence uiere is the slightest pretence for saying 
that this man had any affection about him from which traumatic tetanus could ensue. It 
is said at some former time he had exhibited his throat to some of the witnesses who were 
called, and that he had ap^ed to Palmer for some mercurial wash to apply to his throat, 
or some of those ulcers. The precise period of it is not fixed, but it is perfectly clear 
that though he had at one time adopted that course, under the recommendation of 
Dr. Savage, he had got rid of it ; and there is not the slightest pretence for saying that 
this man was suffering under a syphilitic affection of any kind ; nevertheless that fact was 
distinctly and unequivocally negatived by a man of the highest authority — a medical 
gentleman of eminence — under whose treatment the man got so rapidly well. That fact 
IS assumed by the witnesses for the defence as the ground upon which to suggest that 
there was traumatic tetanus in this case. It is a pretence, gentlemen, which has not the 
shadow of a foundation, and which I should be shrinking from my duty if I did not 
denounce as altogether unworthy of your attention. There was nothing about the 
man, according to the statement of all those who were competent to give you an opinion, 
which would warrant for a single moment the supposition that there was anything in any 
part of the man's body which could justify the notion of traumatic tetanus ; even if there 
were, the character which his symptoms assumed when the tetanus set in is utterly Incom- 
patible, according to the evidence of all the witnesses, with a case of traumatic tetanus. 
One or two cases of traumatic tetanus have been adduced in evidence on the part of the 
defence. We had the case of a man who was brought to the London Hospital in the 
evening, and who died the same night. Yes, but what were the facts of that case ? The 
focts are, that he had had before he was brought in repeated paroxysms ; that he felt pre- 
monitory symptoms early in the morning; he was suffermg from iilcers of a most 
aggravated description ; an^ that the symptoms had run their course rapidly it is true, 
but still the disease was not a matter of minutes, but a matter of hours. There is no 
other case that I am aware of. There is the case of the boy who was brought in, if it be 
necessary to allude to it. But there again we hare the disease existing for some time 
before it ends in death. It is a matter there again of hours, and not of minutes, and not 
a single paroxysm like this was. But it is then suggested that this mayhave been a 
case of idiopathic tetanus. Idiopathic tetanus proceeding from what ? They say that 
Mr. Cook was a man of delicate constitution — subject to excitement — ^that he had some- 
thing the matter with his chest — that in addition to having something the matter with 
his chest, he had this diseased condition of the throat — and, putting all these things 
together, they say that the man, if he took cold, might get idiopathic tetanus. We are 
launched into a sea of speculation and of possibilities. Mr. Nunneley, who comes forward 
here for the purpose of inducing you to believe that there was anything like idiopathic 
tetanus, goes through a bead-roll of the supposed infirmities of Mr. Cook and talks about 
his excitability— talks about his delicacy of chest— talks about the affection of his throat — 
goes through thoie various heads, and says that those things may have predisposed him 
to idiopathic tetanus if he took cold. What evidence is there that he ever did take cold^ 
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I^ot the sligfatest in the world. The man, from the beginning to the end of the tjmptomg, 
was never treated for cold by anybody, or ever eomplained that he had taken coUL I 
cannot help saying to me it seems that it is a ecandal upon a learned, adistingniahed, and 
a liberal profession, that men should come forward and pat forward such speculations as 
these, perverting the facta, and drawing from them sophistical and unwarranted cos* 
dusioiiS, with the view of deceiving a jury. I have the greatest respect fk»r science — no 
man can have more ; but I cannot repress my indignation and abhonenee when I see it 
ihui perverted and prostituted to the purposes of a particular cause in a court of jnatice. 
Do not talk to me about excitement, as Mr. Nnnneley did the other dar, bong the 
occasion of idiopathic tetanus. You remember the sorts of excitement he spoke ot 
Tliey are unworthy of your notice, and they were topics discreditable to be pot forward by 
a witness as worthy of the attention of sensible men constituting such a tribunal as yoo are. 

But suppose for a single moment that excitement of this kind could produce an^ saeh 
effect or influence, where is the excitement mamfested by C^k as leading to this sap- 
posed disease ? Thi^ say that the man, when his mare won at Shrewsbury, was fiill of 
excitement ; and well he might be : his fortunes depended upon the result of that nee ; 
and I do not deny, for a few minutes he was overpowered by the emotions that the joy 
of the moment excited in his breast. But that subsided, and we have no further trace of 
it frs/m that time to the moment of his death. The man passed the rest of the day witii 
\hu friends in ordinarv conversation, and in ordinary enjo^-ment. No trace of emotion 
was left about him. He is taken ill ; he goes U) Bugeley ; he is taken ill there again; 
is there the hlightest symptom of exciteinent aliout the man, or, on the other hand, of 

pression ? Not the slightest in the world. When he is ill, like most other people, he 



is low ; but as soon as he fast* a little Ijetter he is cheerful and happy ; he admits his 
friends, and he converses with them the very night of his dealb ; so far from any excite- 
ment, his conversation is full of cheerfulness and mirth — he is laughing and happy, Ittde 
thinking, poor wretch, of the £ste that was impending over him. He is cheerful and 
happy, talkiiig of the future, not in the language of excitement on the one band, or ef 
depression on the other. What pretence is there for this idle story of excitemesit and 
depression ? Not the slightest shadow of foundation in the world. But if there were— 
if those thinftf were capable of producing that form of tetanus which goes by the tena 
** idiopathic/' the character of the disease is so essentially different that it is impossiUe 
to mistake the two. "What are the caAcs which thev attempt to set up against it V Thej 
have brought you the case of Mary Watson, which a geutleman came all the way fnm 
Scotland to tell us alx»ut. The j^rl had been ill all day. She was taken with cramps b 
the night, probably originating in the stomach, extending to all other parts of her body. 
She gets well in a very short time, and goes about her business. Is that case to be con- 
pared for a single instant to the death agony of that wretched man, and the paroxysa 
that destroyed him ? Those are the tort of cases with which they attempt to meet sodi 
symptoms as those which are spoken to by the witnesses as accompanying the decease 
ofMr.Coijk. 

Gentlemen, I venture, up<^;nfthe evidence, to assert boldly that the cases of idiopathic 
tetanus and traumatic, or what I may call natural tetanus, are marked }tj clear ami dis- 
tinct characteristics, distinguuthiug them from the tetanus produced Yiy strychnia; and 
I say that the tetanus which accompanied Mr. Cook's death is not referable to either of 
those forms of tetanus. You have upon that point the evidence of witnesses of the 
highest competency, and of the mo^t uncinestionable integrity; and upon their crvidence 
I am quite satisfied you can come to no other conclusion but that this was not a case either 
of idiopathic or of traumatic tetanus. But then they Miy it may have been something 
else ; and various attempts have licen made to set up different causes as capable of pro- 
ducing this tetanic disease. And, first, we have the ihtory of general convulsions ; and Mr. 
Knnnele^', having gone through the bead-roll of the supposed infirmities of Mr. Cook, says, 
''Oh, this may have beeu a case of general convulMons; I have known general convul- 
sions to awfume a tetanic character." Well,lrtit|jause a moment, Mr. Nuuneley, have ^oa 
ever sef;n one single ctute in which death arising from general convulsions, accrmipanicd 
with tetanic symptr/ins, has not enilcd in the unconsciousneM of the patient before death? 
^No, I never knew such a case — not one. But in some book or other, I am told thst 
there is some such case report^^d;" and he cites^ not for that purpc^se, I think, but be 
cites, with reference to general convulsions lieing sometimes accompanied with tetanic 
fvmptoms, and ending m death, a very eminent author of the present dav, I mean 
Ur, Copland. Dr. Cc^land is living, and Dr. i'opland might have been called. The 
author of the book, I apprehend, would stand licfore you as a higher authority than a 
man who merely quotes the IxMk as the foundation of his knowledge. Dr. Copland 
mijKht have been called. Dr. CopUnd was not called, notwithstanding the challenge 
which 1 threw ont. Why ': Because it is infinitely better in such a case to call together 
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fix>m the eafit and fitm the irett practitioiierg of more or less obscurity, instead of bringing 
to bear upon the subject the light of science which is treasured up m the breasts 'of the 
eminent practitioners with whom this great city abounds. Dr. Copland is not calldl ; 
but I say, as regards general convulsions, the distinction is plain, that where they destroy 
the patient they destroy consciousness ; and here it is unquestionably the ikct, that to the 
last moment of Mr. Cook's existence, until his bursted hoirt ceased to beat, his con* 
adousness remained. 

But then comes another supposed condition from which death in this form may be 
fiaid to have resulted, and that is the case which was intended to be set up by a very 
eminent practitioner, I mean Mr. Partridge. It seems that in the poct-morteni examina* 
tion of Mr. Cook, when the . spinal marrow was investigated, certain granules were 
found, and this is seized upon. It is said, ^ Oh, those granules may have oocasioned 
tetanic convulsions similar to those which were found in Mr. Cook's ease," and a veiy 
eminent gentleman is called to give his opinion upon that subject I admit him to be not 
only a man of great eminence, but a man of the highest honour and the most perfect 
veracity. I allude to Mr. Partridge. I must distinguish between him and other of my 
l^med friend's witnesses. Some there were who would not be induced, for any com- 
sideration in the world, to swerve from, what they believed to be the truth. Mr. Part- 
ridge is called here to prove that this was a case of wnat he called arachnitis,*-^nflammation 
of the arachnea in consequence of the granules, or some other abnormal condition. I 
asked him the symptoms vhioh he wouJid find in such a case. I called his attention to 
what evidently had not been done before, namely, the symptoms of Mr. Cook's case : 
and I asked him, in simple, straightforward terms whether, looking at those symptoms, be 
would pledge his opinion* in the face of the medical world and the Court, that this was a 
.case of arachnitis, and he candidly admitted that he would not assert that this was in his 
opinion a case of arachnitis. 

Then we have XkQ gentleman who ecmies all the way from Scotland to inform us, as 
the next proposition, that Mr. Cook's was a case of epileptic convuldons with tetanic 
complications. Now, I asked him this question : m"' Did you ever know a case of epilepsy, 
with or without tetanic convulsions, in which consciousness was not destroyed before the 
patient died? " He said, '* No ; I cannot say that I ever did, but I have read in some 
book that such a case has occurred." — *' Is there anything to make you think that this 
was epilepsy ? " " Well, it may have been epilepsy, because I do not know what else to 
ascribe it to ; but I must admit that e^epsy is ehanicterised generally by a loss of coa- 
ficiousuess." Well, then, what difference would tetanic complication make ? That he is 
unable to explain. I remind ^ou of that species of evidence in which the witnesses 
resorted to the most speculative reasoning, and put forward the barest possibilities 
without the shadow of a foundation. But wis I undertake to assert, and I refer to the 
evidence to prove it, that there is not a single case either to which they have spoken as 
coming within their own experience, or of which they have spoken as the result of 
reading, in which there were the formidable and decisive symptoms of mariced tetanus 
which existed in this case of Mr. Cook. 

Having gone through this evidence, I think we have four sets of diseases, — general 
convulsions, arachnitis, epilepsy proper, and epilepsy wi|h tetanic complication. I 
expected that we had pretty well exhausted the whole of those scientific theories, but we 
were destined to have another that assumed the formidable name of angina pectoris. I 
do not know whether it struck you as remarkable that when my learnt fnend opened 
this case for the de&nce, he never ventured to assert what woidd be the nature of the 
disease to which he would endeavour to refer the symptoms of Mr. Cook ; and it must, 
I think, have struck you as a very remarkable thing that no less than four or five 
distinct and separate theories are set up by the witnesses who appear on the part of the 
defence, — general convulsions, arachnitis, epilepsy with tetanic complication, and, 
lastly, angina pectoris. My learned friend had, however, this advantage in not stating 
to you what was the theory that his medical witnesses would endeavour to set up, 
because, one after another, I must admit they took me entirely by surprise. The gentle* 
man who was called yesterday at the last moment, and who talked of angina pectoris, 
would not have escaped quite so easily if I had had the books to which he referred under 
my hand, and had been able to expose, as I would have done, the ignorance or the pre- 
sumption of the assertion which he dared to make. I say ignorance or presumption, or. 
what is worse, an intention to deceive. I aasert it in the face of the whole medical 
profession, and I am satisfied I shall have their verdict in my favour. 

But it is a fact which I am entitled to dwell upon, that all those medical witnesses, 
one and all, differed in the view which they take in this case. There is this remarkable 
coincidenoe between the views of some of them and the views of the witnesses whom T 
called: Mr. Partridge and J^r, Bofainson, two of the vaoA jrespeotabLe witneaset ths 
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called, aye, and Dr. Letheby himself, strongly as he was biassed in &Tonr of the defence, 
being three of the most eminent of the witnesses whom my learned friend brought forward,^ 
agreed with the statement made by Sir Benjamin Brodie, i^and supported by other wit> 
nesses whom I brought before yon, that in the whole of "^their experience, that in the 
whole range of their learning and information, they knew of no known disease to which 
the symptoms of Mr. Cook could possibly be referred. When such men as those tell 
us such a fact, I cannot but submit to you that it is impossible to exaggerate its import- 
ance. Bit, iben, if it be the &c( that no known disease can account for such symptoms 
as those of Mr. Cook, and that they are referable to poison alone, can any one enter- 
tain a doubt that that poison was the poison of strychnia ? The symptoms, at all events 
from the time the paroxysm set in, are precisely the same. Distinctions are sought to be 
made by the subtlety of the witnesses for the defence between some of the antecedent 
symptoms and some of the appearances after death ; but I think I shall show you be- 
yond all possibility of contradiction, that those distinctions are imaginary, and have 
no foundation in fact I think I may take this, however, along with me as I go on, 
that the witnesses called for the defence admit this £su:t, that from the time the pa- 
roxysm set in, of which Mr. Cook died, until the time of the death, the symptoms 
are precisely similar to the symptoms of tetanus from strychnia. But then they say, 
and this is worthy of your most attentive consideration, that there are points of dif- 
ference which have led them to the conclusion, or some of them at all events, that 
those symptoms could not have resulted from strychnia. Let us see what they are. 
In the first place, they showed that the period which elapsed between the supposed 
administration of the poison, and the first appearance of the symptoms, was longer 
than they have ever observed in animals upon which they have experimented. Now, 
the first observation which arises there is this^ that there is a known difference be- 
tween animal and human life, in the power with which specific things act upon its 
organization ; and it may well be that the poison administered to a rabbit wiU produce 
its effect in a given time ; it by no means follows that it will produce effect in the 
same time upon an animal of a different description ; and still less does it follow that 
it will exercise its baneful influence in the same time upon a human subject. The 
whole of the evidence on both sides tends to establish this fact, that not only in indivi- 
duals of different species, but between individuals of the same species, the same poison 
and the same dose will produce effects different in degree, different in duration, and 
different in power. But, again, it is perfectly notorious that the rapidity with wMck 
the poison b^ns to work depends materially upon the mode of its administration. If 
it is administered as a fluid, it acts with great rapidity; if it is administered in a 
solid state, its effects come on more slowly ; and if it is administered in some indu- 
rated substance, it will act with still greater tardiness ; and if that substance is difficult 
of solution, then the period will be still longer before the substance having become dis- 
solved, is acted upon by the absorbents, and taken up into the system. 

Now, what was the period at which this poison began to act after its administratioii, 
assuming it to have been poison for the purpose of argument ? It seems from Mr. Jones's 
statement, that the prisoner came and administered these pills ; he saw him administer 
the pills somewhere about l\ o'clock, so that they were not administered upon his first 
arrival. The patient, as though with an instinctive sense of the peril which impended, 
strenuously resisted the attempt to make him take them, and no doubt those remonstrances 
and the endeavour to overcome them occupied some period of time. The pills at last 
were taken, and, assuming them to have contained strychnia (which I only do now for 
the purpose of argument) how soon did they begin to operate ? Mr. Jones says he went 
down after this and had his supper, and came back about 12 o'clock. Upon his return to 
the room, after a word or two of conversation with Cook, he proceeded to undress and go 
to bed ; and he had not been in bed 10 minutes before the warning came tiiat another of 
these paroxysms was about to take place. The maid-servants put it still earlier: they say 
that about 10 minutes before 12 the first alarm was given, which would make the interval 
little more than three-quarters of an hour from the taking of the pills and the first mani- 
frstation of the symptoms. When, therefore, my learned friend's witnesses tell us that 
it took an hour and a half or two hours, we have here another of those exaggerated 
determinations to see the facts only in the waj that will make most for the view which 
they think proper to put forward. I say it certainly was not more than an hour, and I find 
in some of the experiments that have been made, that the duration of time before which the 
poison began to work, has been little less, if any less, than an hour. Mr. Morley, who is 
as much entitled to your attention as Mr. Nnnneley — indeed, when I contrast the way 
in which the two men gave their evidence, I am paying him but a poor compliment 
when I say that he is as worthy of attention as Mr. Nnnneley — Mr. Morl^jr says in 
Ids evidence thai Sor6 nunutes, or something less than an hour, is the period whidh he 
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obflerred the po]M>n required to prodace its effect upon animaU, and in every one of tbe 
cases which -we have got it -will be seen that more than an hour -was necessary. In the 
case of the girl at Gla^w, though I see the medical gentleman speaks of 20 minutes -when 
he was called in, he could have only had that information fh>m the statement of some of the 
people about. I see the nurse says it was three-quarters of an hoar before the pills began 
to work upon the girL There may have been some cause for the pills not beginning to 
take effect within a certain time after their administration ; it would be very easy to mix 
them with some substance that should render them difficult of solutioxi, nay, which might 
retard their action. I cannot for a single moment bring myself to believe, if in aU ouer 
respects you are perfectly satisfied that the symptoms, the consequences, and effects were 
analogous and similar to those produced by strychnia, it is not because those pills may 
have taken a quarter-of-an-hour or a longer time to manifest their working, it is not on 
that account you will hesitate to come to the conclusion that strychnia was administered 
in this case ; but then they say Yes, but the premonitory symptoms were wanting here. 
They tell us in animals they observed that the animal manifests first some uneasiness, 
shrinks, and gathers itself into itself, as it were, avoids movement, and then certain 
involuntary twitchings about the head come, those being the premonitory symptoms 
before the paroxysms set in. They say there were no premonitoij symptoms in Cook's 
case ; I utterly deny that proposition : I say there were premonitory symptoms of the 
-most marked character, though he did not describe them in language. He is lying in 
bed---he suddenly starts up in an agony of alarm. What made him do that ? was there 
nothing premonitory, nothing that warned him that the paroxysm was coming ? It is 
clear there must have been. He jumps up in his bed and says, *^ Fetch me Palmer, I am 
going to be ill, as I was last night." What was it but that he knew the symptoms that 
attended him on the previous evenine were now warning him of what he might expect 
in a short period, unless succour could be obtained ? He sits up, and he prays to have his 
neck rubbed. What was the feeling, about the neck but a premonitory symptom which 
-was to precede the paroxysm which presently supervened ? He says " Eub my neck, it 
gives me comfort to have it done." 

But here again they take exception, and they say [this could not have been tetanus 
from strychnia, because animals cannot bear to be touched; a touch brings on the 
paroxysm ; not only a touch, but a breath of air, a sound, a word, a movement of any 
one near, will bring on a recurrence of the paroxysm. True: but that is after the 
paroxysm has once been set up, or when it is just about to begin. It is quite clear that 
those witnesses who come and say that the fact of Mr. Cook having desired to have his 
neck rubbed is a fact to prove that this could not be a death from tetanus, have either 
wilfully suppressed the knowledge in their own minds of the evidence they had heard, 
or they had paid no attention to it ; because in two cases of death from strychnia we have 
shown the patient endured the touching of the limbs and found satisfaction from it. In 
Mrs. Smvth's case, when her legs were distorted, in the agony of the convulsion she 
prayed abd entreated to have them straightened ; she found no additional pain from that 
operation. The lady at Leeds, in tbe case which Mr. Nunneley himself attended, 
implored her husband, between the spasms, to rub her legs and her arms, in order to 
overcome and subdue their rigidity. That case was under bis own knowledge, and in 
spite of it, although he detected afterwards strychnia in the body of that unhappy 
woman, he dares to come forward here and say that the fact of Mr. Cook having before 
the paroxysm tolerated rubbing, and found comfort in it, proves that this could not have 
been a death from strychnia. What think you of the honesty of such a witness ? But 
there is a third case, which is the case of Mr. Clutterbuck, spoken to by Mr. Moore. 
That gentleman had taken an overdose of sti*ychnia, and he suffered from all the pains 
of tetanus ; his only comfort was having his limbs rubbed ; and therefore, I say, to 
contend and to endeavour to persuade a jury that the fact of Cook's having had his 
neck rubbed proved that this was not tetanus from strychnia, proves, I say, nothins 
but the dishonesty and insincerity of the witnesses who can dare to put forward such 
a pretence. 

But then they go fnrther,.and they say that Mr. Cook was able to swallow. So he 
was, before the paroxysm came on. Nobody ever pretended that he could swallow after 
the paroxysm came on. He swallowed the pills, and, what is very curious, and, as they 
think, bears out and illustrates a part of l^eir theory, is this. It was the act of attempting 
to swallow the pills — ^the sort of movement that must have taken place in raising his nead 
and neck for the purpose — that immediately brings on the violent paroxysm of^which he 
died. So fhr from that in the slightest degree militating against the supposition that 
this was a case of poisoning by strychnia, it is strongly and decisively conclusive in its 
fEivour. 

But then they take us to the appearances after death, and they say that there are 

•1 
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«lffeaiii8taiicefl to be found wbioh militate acaintt this being a case aftttyOamA poisoning. 
IriSt %» see irlwt they itre. In the first plaee» they sa j the limbs became fieid either al 
Ibe time of death or immediately after, and that ought not to be ibiind in a case of 
tManns from strrohnia. Mrv Nonneley says, ** In all cases npoto which I liare ezperi- 
iMttted I haTe nmnd the animals become flaccid before death, and they do not beoMMi 
again riffid after it." I can hardly believe that statement, and I certainly Was not a little 
stfprised when the very next witness who got into the box (Mr. Herapath, of Bristol) 
tM as he had made two experiments npon cats, and killed them both. He described 
Ifaein as ** indurated and contorted." Those were his expressions when he fbond them 
some hoars after death. The presence of rigidity in the body at or immediately after 
death here is put forward on the part of Mr. Nunneley as one of the grounds npon whidi 
he says this was not a death b^ strychnia, although Dr. Taylor had told us that in the 
ease of one of the cats he killed the rigidity after death was such that upon taking &s 
aauDSal by the hind legs and holding it up in the air, the body maintained its horisontd 
aatural position, as though the animal had been unon its four legs upon a plane sorftee; 
Notwithstanding that evidence, Mr. Nunneley haa the audacity to say that he did not 
believe this was a case of poisoning by strychnia, because, there had been rigidity of the 
limbs — because the feet were distorted, the hands clenched, and the muscles rigid as the 
unhappy man exhibited prior to his death. The very next witness called upon the other 
aide produced two instances in which the animals were indurated ftom one end of their 
bodies to the other. As he says they were contorted in all their limbs, and so thev 
fiemained, it diows what you are to think of the honesty of this sort of evideince, in whidl 
ihets are selected because they make in favour of the particular hypothesis of the party 
who brings them fbrward. 

^ Then the next thing that is said is that the heart in this case was empty. In the 
amraals Mr. Nunneley and Dr. Letheby have operated upon I think the heart has been 
found fall. I do not think that api)lie8 to all the cases ; 1 think they make some excep- 
tions ; and, as I said in the outset, it is a remarkable fact connect^ with the history of 
this particular poison, that you never can rely upon the precise form or order which the 
symptoms before death and the appearances after it will assume. There are only certain 
^eat leading marked characteristic features — ^the collateral incidents are capable of 
infinite variety. We have here the main marked characteristic features, and we hafS^ 
what is more, collateral incidents similar to the cases in which the administration d 
strychnia and the fact that death was caused by it are beyond the possibility of dispute; 
In the very evidence which has been adduced of two cases of poisoning, Mrs. Smyth's and 
the Glasgow girl, in both the heart had been found compressed and emptied ; and it is 
obvious to any one who reflects for a single moment that the question whether the heart 
shall be found congested or the lungs congested must depend upon the immediate cause 
of death, and we know that in cases of tetanus death may result from more than one 
cause. AH the muscles of the body are subject to the exciting action of this nowerfbl 
poison, but no one can tell in what order those muscles will be afiPected, or where the 
poisonous influence will put forth the fulness of its power. If it act upon tiie respiratorv 
muscles, and arrest the play of the lungs and with it the breathing of atmospheric 
air, the result will be that the heart will be left full ; but if some spasm seizes on tilie 
heart, contracting it and expelling from it the blood that it contains, and so prodnoes 
death, why, the result will be that the heart will be found empty and the other vessels 
gorged with blood. So that you have never perfect certainty as to how those symptoms 
will manifest themselves after death ; but that is again put forward as if the fact of the 
heart having been found empty is a conclusive fact against death having in this case 
tiUcen place fhmi strychnia. Yet those men who came here to make those statements as 
witnesses under the sanction of scientific authority, must have heard both those cases 
spoken to by the medical gentlemen who examined those two unfortunate patients after 
death, and who told us that in both cases the heart was found empty. That gets rid of 
that matter. And so again with regard to the congestion of the bram and other vessels, 
the same observation applies. If instead of being killed by the action of the poisaa 
upon the respiratory muscles or by its action upon the heart, death is the insult of a long 
series of paroxysms exhausting the vital power of the victim, then you expect to find the 
brain and other vessels congested by those series of convulsions and spasms. As desA 
takes place from one or other of those causes, so will be the appearance of the heart, the 
brain, and the body after death. There is nothing, I say, in this for a single moment to 
negative the conclusion which you would otherwise arrive at from the symptoms which 
appeared in this man's body at the time of his death and immediately afterwards— that 
those are the symptoms of tetanus of the strongest and most aggravated kind ; that is t 
proposition about which, I think, you can entertain no doubt. If so, are they referable to 
tetanus of any other descriptioiit CerVa^-^ tx>\.\ b^canse^ as Sir Benjamin firodie told 
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yon, ike course of the symptom is marked by characteristics of imquestioiiable diffier- 



Is it not then preposterous to contend that tibds was not a case of tetanns ? And if 
every one of the distinctions they have attempted to set np I show yon to have really 
nothmg to do with the case (because I produce you at once an undoubted case in whida 
the administration of strychnia is be3rond the reach of question, in which those particular 
tymptoms and appearances were manifested and observed), I get rid at once of all those 
vain, futile attempts to distinguish this case, either in its premonitory symptoms or in 
the appearances either before or upon post-mortem examination. I ^t nd of al^ those 
difficulties, and I come back to the symptoms which attended this unhappy man's demise. 
I ask whether you can doubt that, when I have excluded all those cases of tetanic con- 
Tulsions, epilepsy, and arachnitis, or angina pectoris, which occurred, you recollect, in a 
jronng girl after an attack of scarlet fever — in all human probability the scarlet fever 
had been thrown back upon the system, and had produced all those consequences — when 
I exclude all those cases, and then lastly exclude traumatic or idiopatiiic tetanus, what 
remains ? The tetanus of strychnia, and the tetanus of strychnia only. I pray your 
attention to the cases of which evidence has been given, in which there was no question as 
to stj7chnia having been administered, there not being the shadow of a doubt about it, 
and in which the circumstances were so similar, and the symptoms so analogous, that I 
think you cannot hesitate to come to the conclusion that this was death by strychnia. 
Medidd witnesses of the highest authority, both on the part of the Crown and on Uie part 
of the defence, agree that in the whole range of their experience and knowledge they 
know of no natural disease to which these remarkable symptoms can be referred. If that 
be so, and there is a known poison that will produce them, how strong, how cogent, how 
irreastible becomes the inference that to that poison, and to that poison alone, are those 
symptoms and ti^is death to be ascribed ! 

rf evertheless, j^tlemen, on the other hand, the case is not without its difficulties ; 
and I will not shnnk from the discussion of them, nor from the candid recognition of those 
difficulties, so j&r as they in reality exist Strychnia was not found in this body ; and 
we have it no doubt upon strong evidence, that in a variety of experiments whici have 
been tried upon the bodies of anunals killed by strychnia, strychnia has been detected by 
the tests which science places at the disposition of scientific men. If strychnia had been 
found, of course there would have been no difficulty, and we should have had none of 
the ingenious theories which gentlemen from a variety of parts have been brought for- 
ward to propound in this Court. The question for your consideration is, whether the 
absence of its detection leads conclusively to the view that this death could not have 
been caused by the administration of that poison. Now, in the first place, under what 
circumstances was the examination made of which Dr. Taylor and Dr. Rees have spoken? 
They tell you that when the stomach of this man was brought to them for the purpose 
of analysis, it was presented to them under the most unfavourable circumstances. They 
■ay that its contents had been lost, and that they had no opportunity of experimenting 
upon them. It is very true that those who put up the jar make a statement somewhat 
different. They say that the contents of the stomach were emptied into the jar, but 
there appears at all events (I will not put it higher than accident), by accident, to have 
been some spilling of the contents ; and there is, I think, the clearest and most unde- 
niable evidence of very considerable bungling in the way in which tlie stomach was cut, 
and the way in which it was emptied into the jar. It was cut from end to end, says Dr. 
Taylor. It was tied up at both ends ; it had been turned inside out into the contents of 
the intestines, and lay there in a mass of feculent matter, and was therefore in a con- 
dition the most unsatisfactory for analysis and experiment. It is very true that the wit- 
nesses upon the other side — Mr. Nunneley, Mr. Herapath, and Dr. Letheby — say that, 
lu) matter how contaminated or how mixed with impurities, they should have been able 
to ascertain the presence of strychnia in the stomach, if strychnia ever had been there. I 
own I should have more confidence in the testimony of those witnesses if their partially 
And partisanship had not been so much marked as Uiey are. I should have more confi- 
dence in the testimony of Mr. Herapath, if he had not been constrained to admit to me a 
&ct which had come to my knowledge, that he has again aud again asserted that this case 
"Was a case of poisoning by strychnine, but that Dr. Taylor had not known how to find it 
Out : he admits that that is a statement he has again and again made. 

Hr. Serjeant Blice, — It was in the newspapers, he said. 

Mr. Attorney-General. — He did not venture to say that the newspaper statement in any 
ynj diifered from the fact which he admitted in this court. I have seen that gentleman 
tiot merely contenting himself with coming forward, when called upon for the purpose of 
iurtiee, to state that which he know as a matter of science ot ot e^i^cATRft\i\.,'W^\^M«^ 
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seen him mixing himself up as a thoroughgoing partisan in this case, advising my learned 
friend, suggesting question upon question, and Uiat in behalf of a man whom he has again 
and again asserted he believed to be a poisoner by strychnine. I do not say that alters the 
fact ; but I do say that it induces one to look at the credit of those witnesses with a very 
great amount of suspicion. I reverence a man who, from a sense of justice and a love of 
truth — from those high considerations which form the noblest elements in the character 
of man— comes forward in favour of a man against whom the world may run in a torrent 
of prejudice and aversion, and who stands and states what he believes to be the trutli ; 
but I abhor the traffic in testimony to which I regret to say men of science sometimes 
perznit themselves to condescend. I ask you therefore to look at the statements of those 
witnesses with dispassionate consideration before you attach implicit credit to them. Bat 
let me assume that all they say is true, that it is the fact that they in their experiments 
have succeeded in discovering strychnia when mixed with other impurities, and contami* 
nated, no matter by what cause, — they say that no extent of putrefaction, no amount of 
decomposition, will alter the character of that vegetable matter, so that it may not be~ 
detected if it is in the human stomach. Be it so. But then must it always be found in 
every case where death has ensued ? Professor Taylor says no ; and he says it would be a 
most dangerous and mischievous proposition to assert that that must necessarily be so — 
that it would enable many a guilty man to escape who, by administering tlie smallest 
quantity whereby life can be affected and destroyed, might by that means prevent the 
possibility of the detection of the poison in the stomach of the individuaL All the wit- 
nesses seem to agree in this, or at all events the great bulk of them agree in this, that the 
poison acts after it has been absorbed into the system ; taken up by the absorbents of the 
stomach, it is carried into the blood ; passing by means of the circulation through the 
tissues, it is deposited there ; at some stage or other of its progress it affects the nervous 
system ; and as soon as the nerves, affecting the muscles of motion, become influenced by 
its baneful power, then come on those muscular spasms and convulsions of whicli we have 
heard so much. If the minimum dose be given, and that operates by absorption, it is 
perfectly clear— and must be clear — that the whole must be taken up by absorbents and 
pass into the blood, and that none therefore will be found in the stomach. Nay, a 
further proposition is also clear. If it is necessary that it should be first passed by means 
of the circulation into the solid tissues of the body, before it acts upon the nervous system, 
it will cease to be found in the blood. Again, a portion of it, if in excess, ^dll be 
eliminated in the kidneys, and pass off in watery secretion. You do not know, therefore, is 
what part of the human body to put your hand upon it. But this is undoubtedly the fsct, if 
there has been an excess over the quantity necessary to destroy the life of a particular 
individual, then, as soon as the absorbents have taken up the necessary quantity, the 
nervous system will at once be affected and life destroyed ; you will find the excess in the 
stomach, if you adopt the proper means of seeking for it. Now what did these gentlemen 
do ? They gave never less than a grain — often as much as two grains ; and yet we now 
know that a quarter of a grain is enough to destroy a small animal like a rabbit, and 
that no man could venture to hope for life who took half a grain or three-quarters of s 
.^grain of it. Therefore in the cases of their experiments, and experiments made, allow me 
to say, for the purpose of this cause, after those parties had been retained — I use the word 
" retained," for it is the appropriate word ; no parties can be more thoroughgoing parti- 
sans than scientific men who have once taken up a case — after they have been retained 
for this case, and desire that their experiments should have a certain result, they take 
.good care to have doses large enough to leave a small portion in the stomach. But be 
this as it may, I have only now to deal with the experiments of Professor Taylor and Br. 
Bees ; they may, for aught I know, be a pair of bunglers ; it is no part of my business to 
uphold them if their professional reputation will not do it ; but they tell us that they tried 
its effects upon four animals of the same species with fully adequate doses. Where they 
administered two grains they reproduced the poison inj abundance ; where th^ adminis- 
tered one grain they found a small indication of it ; and when they administered half s 
grain to two rabbits they found no traces of the poison at all. It may well be that that 
may result, as Mr. Herapath says, from Professor Taylor not knowing the right way of 
going about it. It may be, if Mr. Herapath had had the stomach under his more scientifie 
manipulation, he would have produced the strychnia. It is enough for my purpose when, 
as I show, the man who did in this case experiment upon the stomach of Mr. Cook; in two 
cases out of four when he had given a smaller dose to rabbits failed to reproduce the 
poison. What is the conclusion I draw from it ? Why, that although I cannot have the 
advantage here which the positive detection of the strychnia would have afforded if it had 
been found, there is no room for the opposite conclusion — the converse of the propositios 
for which my learned friend and his witnesses contend — ^that the fact of the strychnia 
jiot having been reproduced or discovered affords negative conclusive proof that the 
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death was not produced by strychnia. I have no positive proof on the one hand, but on 
the other hand my learned friend is in the same predicament — he cannot say that he has 
negative proof conclusive of the fact of this death not having taken place by strychnia. 

But now is there no other evidence in the case ? Do I ask you to come to the con- 
clusion that he administered strychnia to his friend, simply because the symptoms of that 
friend's death are reconcilable with no known form of disease which the most enlarged 
experience or knowledge can supply? No, gentlemen, it does not rest there. Not 
because those symptoms are precisely those which show themselves in cases of poisoning 
by strychnia. No, the case does not rest there ; I wish it did. But alas ! it does not. I 
must now draw your serious attention to a part of the case which has not been met, and 
has not been grappled with. My learned friend said that he would contest the ground 
with the prosecution foot by foot. Alas ! we are upon that ground upon which, as it 
were, is centered the crisis of this momentous question ; and, alas I my learned friend 
has not grappled with it for an instant. We have here a death' of which the dread mani- 
festations bore upon their face the character of strychnia poisoning. Was the prisoner 
at the bar possessed of that poison ? Did he obtain it upon the eve of the death into which 
we are inquiring ? These are matters of fearful moment. They are matters with which 
it behoved my learned friend indeed to have grappled with all the vigour of which he 
was capable and with all the means that his case afforded. But I grieve to say that this part 
of the case is left untouched as regards the defence. Did the prisoner at the bar obtain 
possession of strychnia on the Monday late ? Did he get it again upon the Tuesday 
morning ? The fact of his having got it on the Monday night rests, it is true, upon the evi- 
dence of an individual whose statement, as I said to you in the onset, and as I repeat now, 
requires at your hands the most careful and anxious attention before you adopt it easily. 
Newton tells us that on that night when Mr. Palmer came back from London, he came to 
him and obtained from him three grains of the poison of which, supposing it had been 
administered, the symptoms and effect both in life and death would have been precisely 
the same as those which have been described in Cook's case. Is Newton speaking the 
truth, or is he not ? It is open to observation — I said so from the beginning, and my 
learned friend has done no more than reiterate the warning I gave you — it is, I say, open 
to serious observation, that Newton never made that statement until the day previous to 
the commencement of the trial. He has explained to you the reasons which induced his 
silence. His employer had been for a long time upon unpleasant terms with Palmer. 
The young man, who knew him, however, and who appears to have been more or less 
upon familiar terms with him, did not hesitate to give him the three grains of strychnia. 
Palmer was a medical man, and strychnia is often used by medical men. There was 
nothing extraordinary therefore at that time of night, when chemists' shops might be ex- 
pected to be shut up, that, upon Mr. Palmer's coming to him for three grains of strychnia, 
he gave them to him, and probably thought little more about it. But when afterwards 
the question of the mode by which this man's life had been taken away became rife in 
Rugeley, and suspicions arose of strychnia, and Roberts came forward and said that upon 
the Tuesday morning Mr. Palmer had bought strychnia of him, and this young man waa 
called to confirm the circumstance of Mr. Palmer's having been at the shop, he heard that 
this question of strychnine was involved, and it began to occur to him that it might 
Seriously implicate him with his employer, might cast even the shadow of doubt and sus- 
picion upon himself, if he came forward and voluntarily stated that he had supplied Palmer 
With the poison the night before. Then he locked this secret in his breast. But when 
the eve of the trial came, and he knew that he was to be subjected to examination here, 
)ie felt a sort of oppression at having this secret locked up in his breast, and he volun- 
tarily came forward and made the statement which he has repeated here. It is for you to 
aay whether you are satisfied with that explanation. It is unquestionably true that it 
detracts fri>m the otherwise perfect credibility which would attach to his statement. But 
tiien, gentlemen, on the other hand, there is a consideration which I cannot fail to press 
vpon you. What possible conceivable motive can this young man have, except a sense of 
truth, for coming forward to make this statement ? My learned friend, with justice and 
with propriety, has asked for your most attentive consideration to the question of motives 
Involved in this case. Before you can charge a man with having taken away the life of 
another by aforethought and deliberate malice, it does become important to see whether 
tiiere were motives that could operate upon him to do so foul a deed. That does not apply 
to this witness, fpr, even though the hideous crime of taking life by poison is not perhaps- 
«o horrible to contemplate as the notion of judicial murder effected by false witness against 
a man's neighbour, can you suppose that this young man can have the remotest shadow 
of a motive for coming forward upon this occasion, under the solemn sanction of an oath, 
in a court of justice like this, to take away the life— for alas I if you believe his evidence, 
It must take away the life—of the prisoner at the bar ? If you believe that ou the nis^t. 
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of MoncUj, for no other conceivable or assignable purpose except the deed of darkness 
Ti'hlch was to 1>e done that night upon the person of Mr. Cook, the prisoner at the bar 
vent to Xewton and obtained from him the fatal and deadly instrument whereby life was 
to be destroyed, it is impossible that you can come to any other conclusion than that the 
prisoner is guilty, and that your verdict must pronounce him so. 

What says my learned friend ? He says that Newton dees not speak the truth : first, 
because he did not come forward till the last minute ; and, secondly, because he lays the 
time of his communication with the prisoner, and affording him the strychnia, at 9 o'clock, 
and the prisoner was not in Rugclcy until 10. 

Now, in the first place, I must remark upon this that the young man does not say 
9 o'clock. He says, '* about 9," and every one knows how easy it is to make a mis- 
take as to time with reference to half an hour or three quarters of aa hour, or even 
an hour, when your attention is not till perhaps a week or a fortnight or three weeks 
afterwards called to a particular circumstance. A man may be sitting working in his 
study or his surgery, and have no clock before him, and have nothing particular to impress 
upon his mind the precise hour of time at which a certain transaction took place ; and to 
say afterwards, when he comes to speak to it under the sanction of aa oath, that because 
he makes some slight difference as to the time therefore he must be taken to be speaking 
untruly, appears to my mind a most untenable and unsatisfactory argument. It is due to 
my letuned friend to say that he has sought to meet this part of the case. He has pro- 
duced to-day a witness of whom all I can say is this, that I implore yoo, for the sake 
of justice, not to allow the man who stands at the bar to be prejudiced by the evidence 
of that most discreditable and unworthy witness who has been called to-day on his 
behalf. I say that not to one word which that man has uttered will you attach the 
slightest value. Before I come to him, however, I must make this remark, — that, if 
Newton pould not be mistaken as to the time, how is it possible that the prisoner could 
be mistaken as to the time ? Yet he clearly was. lie told Dr. Bamford (and we have 
it from I>r. Bamford himself) the next morning that he visited Cook between 9 and 10 
o'clock the night before. And now there comes a witness who tells us that it was a quarter 
past 10 that he had with him alighted from the car that brought them from Stafford, and 
he could not till after that have gone to visit Cook, ^fy learned friend reminds me that 
it was 10 minutes past 10. Then he had to go to Cook. One of the maidservants, Lavinift 
Barnes, like every other witness, may be mistaken ; but she asserts that on that nighty 
the Monday evening, Mr. Palmer came to the hotel and went to see Mr. Cook before 
9 o'clock. It is clear that she must have been mistaken. It is clear that he coold not have 
been there much before 10. I am told that they get over in about an hour. There was • 
carriage waiting for him, and he would come over to Rugeley with as much rapidity as he 
could, which would not be before 10 o'clock. As to the fact of the witness pretending 
that he saw him alight from the car^ and that he went to Cook and stayed a certain time 
so as to cover the whole evening, I ask you not to believe a single word, and I do so becanso 
in my heart I do not believe a single word of it. 

It is a remarkable fact which has not escaped your attention, I dare say, that my learned 
friend did not open a single word of the testimony that he was going to call. He said he 
hoped and thought he should be able to cover that whole period at Bugeley. Pid he tell 
ns what the witness was going to prove, that Jeremiah Smith had been upstairs in tlM 
inn, and seen by some of the people at the inn going upstairs to Cook's noom? No, he did 
not. If he had we should have ha^l plenty of time between that and this to aaoertaia hoir 
the fact stood, and I believe have been ready to meet !ilr. Jeremiah Smith with contradiO' 
tory evidence. It was well to follow that course when you were uncertain what your 
witness would say, or what your case might be, because you might be met and confinrnted 
by contradictory evidence. I need not say that any evidence would have been better 
than the evidence of that miserable man whom wo saw exhibited to-day. Such a spectacle 
I never saw in my recollection in a court of justice. He calls himself a member of the 
legal profession. I blush for it to number such a man upon its roU. There was not oas 
that heard him to-day that was not satisfied that that man came here to toll a false tal^ 
There cannot be a man who is not convinced that he has been mixed up ^n many a villany 
which if not perpetrated had been attempted to be perpetrated in that qaarter, and he 
eomes now to save, if he can, the life of his companion and his friend— the son of thfl 
woman with whom he has had that intimacy which he sought to-day in vain to disguise. I 
say, when you look at the whole of those circumstances ; balance the evidence on both side% 
and look at the question of whether Newton can by possibility have any motive for coming 
here to give evidence which must be fatal to a man who, if that evidence be not tnie, b« 
must believe to be an innocent one: when you see that he can have no motive ibr snchft 
purpose — to suppose that he would do so without a motive is to suppose Jhumeo nature III 
itt worst and most repulsive form to be one hundred times more wicied and perrene thsB 
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experience ever yet has found it — ^I cannot but submit to you that you ouglit to belter* 
that evidence, and I cannot but submit to you deferentially, but at the same time fimljy 
and emphatically, that if you do belieye that evidence it is conclusive of the case. 

But it does not stop there. On the morrow of that day we have the clearest and most 
unquestioned evidence that Mr. Palmer bought more strychnine. He went to Mr. Haw- 
kins's shop, and there purchased six grains more, and the eireumstaoces attending that 
purchase are peculiar in the extreme. He comes to the shop, and he gives an order for 
prussic acid, and, having got his pmssic aeid, he gives an order for strychnia. Before tlM 
strychnia is put up, Newton, the same man, comes into the shop. What does the prisoosr 
do ? He immediately takes Newton by the arm, and says he has something particular to 
lay to him, and takes him to the door. What was it he had to say to him ? Was it any- 
thing particular ? Was it anything of the slightest importance ? Was it anything that 
might not have been said in the presence of Boberts, who was putting up the strychnia? 
Certainly not. It was to ask a most unimportant question, namely, when young Mr. Salt wm 
going to the farm which he had taken at Sudbury. In that question there could be nothing 
whidli might not be put in the presence of anybody, no matter who. He takes him to tho 
door, and then puts this question. At the same time a man of the name of Brassingtoo, 
a cooper, comes up, and Brassington had something to say to Newton upon business, 
having some bills against Newton's employer, Mr. Salt. Upon that Brassington and 
Newton get into conversation at some little distance from the door. The prisoner imme- 
diately tfUces advantage of those two being in conversation, and he goes back and completes 
the purchase of the strychnia. But while the strychnia waa being made up he stands i& 
the doorway with his back to the shop, and his face to the street, where he would have a 
perfect command of the persons of Newton and Brassington, and where, if Newton had 
quitted Brassington to return into the shop, the prisoner would at once have been in • 
position to take every possible step for not letting Newton go in, by renewing the convert 
sation with him until the strychnia had been taken away. I ask you, having this descrip- 
tion of the transaction given to you by Boberts in the first place, confirmed by Newton 
afterwards, can you entertain any reasonable doubt that the prisoner was desirous of not 
letting Newton know that he was purchasing strychnia there ? You can very well under- 
aland that he would be desirous of keeping that fact from Newton, because, if it be true 
that Newton had let him have three grains the night before, Newton's attention would be 
naturally immediately aroused by so strange a circumstance, because nine grains of 
rtrychnia were enough — three grains were enough — to kill three, perhaps six people. 
What could a man want with nine grains of strychnia in so short a space of time P It 
would attract Newton's attention, and it did ; for Newton immediately went and asked 
what he wanted there, his attention being in the first place directed not so much to what 
he had come to purchase as to the singularity of his coming there at all, because for two 
yean past the prisoner never bought an article of any sort or kind at the shop of Mr. 
Hawkina. His former assistant, Mr. Thirlby, had two years before set up in business as « 
chemist, and from that time, naturally enough, Mr. Palmer had withdrawn his custom from 
Mr. Hawkins, and had given it to his former assistant, Mr. Thirlby. It was a remarkable 
thing that he should go to Mr. Hawkins's shop upon this occasion to get strychnia. Why 
did he not go to Mr. Thirlby ? I will tell you. Mr. Thirlby would have known perfectly 
well that he could have no legitimate use for such an article. Mr. Thirlby had taken h^ 
pcactioe. Mr. Palmer was no longer in practice, except in the circle of his relatives tmd 
hiM own immediate friends ; and if he had gone to Mr. Thirlby for strychnia, Mr. Thiilbj 
would have said, naturally enough, ^What are you going to do with it?'* and therefore h« 
did not go to Mr. Thirlby. Why he should have gone to purchase strychnia (I agree with 
9j learned friend it is one of the mysteries of this case) on two successive days I cannot 
till; but that he did is undeniably true ; and if on the one hand some little difflcidtf 
srisaa, on the other hand is not the difficulty infinitely greater in accounting for tbe 
motive that induced him to go and get this strychnia either on the Monday night or upon 
the Tmesday ? If it was for the purpose of professional use for the benefit of some patient 
lar whosn small doses of strychnia might have been advantageous, where is the patient 
•Bd why la he not produced ? My learned friend did not even advert to the question el 
fte seeond purchase of strychnia in the whole of his powerful observations. He passes tt 
over in mysterious but significant silence. Account for that six grains of strychnia, the 
lorehase of which is an undoubted and indisputable fact Throw doubt if you please— I 
Ume yon not for it — upon the story of the purchase on the previoof night ; but on th« 
Ttesday it is unquestionably true that six grains of strychnia were purchased. Purchased 
ftf whom ? purchased for what ? If for any patient, who is that patient ? Produce hia. 
ttftr any other purpose, at least let us have it explained. Has there been the slighteat 
Aa4ow of an attempt at explanation ? Alas I I grieve to say, none at all. Something wa0 
Nd, in the ontaet of this case, about some dogs that had been tronblesone in the peddnekft . 
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wbflre the mares and foals were, but that proyed to have been in September. If there had 
been anj recurrence of such a thing, where are the grooms who had the care and charge 
of those mares and foals, and why are thej not here to state the fiiet? If this poison wa« 
used for the purpose of destroying dogs, some one most have assisted Mr. Palmer in the 
sttempts which he resorted to for that purpose. Where are those persons ? Why are thej 
■ot called? But, not only are they not called, they are not even named. My learned 
fidend does not yentore to breathe even, a suggestion of anything of the kind. I ask, 
gentlemen, what conclusion can we draw from these things, except one, and one alone ? 
Peath, with all the symptoms of strychnia^-death in aD the convulnTe agonies and throes 
iriiich that &tal poison produces in the frame of man— deadi with all the appearaneea 
which follow upon death, and mark how that death has come to pass — all these things, is 
the minds of those who can discuss and consider them with calm, dispasriooate attention, 
who do not mix themselres up as advocates, partisans, or witnesses, leading to but one 
conclusion ; and then the fiict of the strychnia being purchased by the prisoner on the 
Bioming of the &tal day, if not obtained by him, as was sworn to, on the nig^ before, i» 
left wholly uncovered and whoUy unmet, without the shadow of a defence. Alas ! gentle- 
men, is it possible that we can come to any other than one painful and dread eondudon? 
I protest I can suggest to you none. 

It is said by my learned IHend, '' Is it likely that BCr. Palmer should have pordiaaed 
strychnia at Rugeley when he might have got it in London T* I admit the fiiet. I feel the 
fixree of the observation. If he could have shown that he had done anything with this 
strychnia — if he could have shown any legitimate purpose to which it was intended to be 
q^lied, and to which it was afterwards applied— then I should say that it would be an 
argument worthy of your gravest and most attentive consideration. But just see on the 
one hand how the fact may stand. He was in town on the Monday, and he had the oppor- 
tonity, as my learned friend suggests, of purchasing strychnia there. But on the other 
hand he had much to do ; he had his train to catch by a certain tlaw; be had in the 
mean while his pecuniary embarrassments to solve if he could. Time may have flown too 
ftst for him to be able to go and obtain this strychnia ; and even if he had had time, I do 
not believe it is sold in chemists' shops in London without the name of the party pnr- 
diasing it as a voucher. If he had pven his name, of course it would have been stiff 
worse if he had bought strychnia in London than if he had bought it in Rogeley. I do 
aot say that it is not worthy of your consideration, that it is not a difficulty in the case ; 
bat I say there is plain, distinct, positive i»roof of the purchase of strychnia, and under 
circumstances which cannot ful to lead to the conclusion that he shrank from tilie obserra- 
lion of Newton at the time he was buying it ; and there is a total absence of all proo^ nay, 
ef all suggestion, of any legitimate purpose to which that fatal poison was to be, or was fat 
joint of fiiet, afterwards actually applied. 

Then, gentlemen, it is said that there are two other circumstances in the case which 
■lake strongly in &vour of the prisoner, and negative the presumption of a gnil^ 
intention, and those are, the fact that he called in two medical men. Here again I admit 
Aat this is a matter to which all due consideration ought to be given. He ctdled in Dr. 
Bamford on the Saturday, and he wrote to Mr. Jones on the Sunday, and denred his 
piesence to attend his sick friend. It is perfectly true that he did. It is perfeedy tnie, 
aa medical men, they would be likely to know the symptoms of poiBoning by strychnia, 
and they would be hkelj to suspect tliat death had ensued from it; and yet even here it 
gtrikes me that there is a singular inconsistency in the defence. See the strange 
contradiction in which the witnesses called for the defence involve my learned friend 
who puts them forward, if all those symptoms were not the svmptoms of strychnia. If 
thev are referable to all the multiform variety of disease to which those witnesses have 
wgJkeOf whv then should Mr. Palmer have the credit of having selected medical men 
who would be likely to know from those symptoms that they were symptoms of 
aCrychnia? I pass that by; it is not a matter of very much importance. It is trne that 
lie did have those two me^Ueal men. He called in old Dr. Bamford. I speak of thst 
^jentleman in terms of perfect respect; but I think I do him no injustice if I si^ that the 
^rigour of his intellect and his power of observation have been impaired, as all humsa 
pofwers are liable to be impaired, by the advancing hand of time. I do not think be wai 
a; person likely to make very shrewd observations upon any symptoms exhiMtcd to hfan, 
^her immediately after death, or upon the subsequent examination of tiie body; and 
the best proof of that is to be found in that which he has actually done and written 
with reference to this case. As regards Bfr. Jones the same observation does not 
9pf^j. He was a young man in the rail possession of his intellect and the profesrional 
knowledge which he had acquired. Nevertheless about him the observatiooB I an 
idboot to address to yon I think are not unworthy of notice. The prisoner ^ the bar 
^eieeted big men wtm, for what has come to pass showshow wisdy hejo^peiefwhtt 
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was likely to take place. This death occarred in the presence of Mr. Jones, with all 
those fearful symptoms which you have heard described; yet Mr. Jones suspected 
nothing; and if Mr. Stevens had not exhibited that sagacity and firmness which he did 
manifest in the after parts of this transaction, and if Mr. Palmer had succeeded in 
^tting that body hastily introduced into the strong oak coffin that he had had made fbr 
It, the body would have been consigned to the grave, and nobody would have been 
aught the wiser. The presence of Mr. Jones, and the presence of Dr. Bamford, would 
not have led to detection, would not have frustrated the designs with which I shall 
presently contend before you this death was brought about 

On the other hand, gentlemen, the matter is perhaps capable of this aspect ; it may 
have been that a man whose cunning was equal to his boldness may have thought it 
the best course to adopt to avoid suspicion — to prevent its possibility — was to take 
care that medical men should be called in and should be present at the time of death ; 
nor is there anything to show that the prisoner had the most distant notion that Mr. 
Jones intended to sleep in this room that night; and if he had not the man would 
have been found dead in the morning; he would have gone through his mortal struggle 
and intense and fearful agony ; he would have died there alone and unbefriended ; he 
would have been found d^id the next morning ; the old man would have said it was 
apoplexy, and the young man would have put it down to epilepsy. If any one had 
iniispered a suspicion, the same argument would have been u^ which has been used 
now with so much power and force by my learned friend. Can you ima^ne that 
the man would have called in medical men to be the witnesses of a death which he 
himself was brinmig about ? But, gentlemen, as I have already said, if you believe 
the evidence of Newton, and if you believe that that same night pills were adminis- 
tered to Cook by Palmer, and that, I believe, will be your opinion and conclusion, not- 
withstanding that wretched witness to-day said he heard Cook say to Palmer that he 
had taken the pills already, because he, ralmer, was late, whereas the woman witness. 
Mills, told you that the next morning Cook reminded her that his agony was such as 
she never could have witnessed in any human being, and he told her he ascribed it 
to the pills which Palmer had given him at hklf-past 10 — ^if you believe that state- 
ment, and that the pills were given him by Palmer at half-past 10, and you find that 
Palmer a few short minutes perhaps before went to Newton, and got the poison from 
Newton, and ^rou find upon that night the first paroxysms, though not so violent and 
not fatal, yet similar and analogous in character to those which preceded the death, can 
you doubt on the first night the poison was administered to him ? though with what 
purpose I know not ; I can only speculate ; whether it was to bring about by some 
minute dose convulsions which should not have the complete character of tetanus, but 
would bear a resemblance to natural convulsions which should justify his saying after- 
wards that the man had had a fit, and so prepare those who should hear of it on the 
next night, when the death was to ensue, for the belief that it was merely a succession 
of the same description of fit that he had had before. That is one solution. The other 
may be that he attempted on that Monday night to carry out his fell purpose to its ftdl 
extent, but that the poison proved inefficacious. We hear that an adulterated form, or at 
all events an inferior form, called bruchsia, is occasionally sold, and it may have been 
that it £Buled in its effect. It is only one-tenth of the strengtii. We know that he 
pnrehased poison on Tuesday, and that on that night Cook died with all the symptoms 
of poison ; and why he purchased that poison is not in any way accounted for. The 
nmptoms were the same on the Tuesday night in character, though greater in degree, 
than they were on the Monday ; and there is found a witness who comes forward ana 
says, with no earthly motive to tell so foul a falsehood, "I found the character of the 
eonyolsions the two succeeding nights the same." I cannot resist the conduaon to 
which my .reasoning impels me, that poison was administered upon both nights, though 
it fkiled npon the first. I can only speculate as to what was the cause of &ilure. There 
are the fiu^ts, and you must deal with them. 

Alas I gentlemen, it does not stop there : there is another part of this case which, 
though it ma^r not have been the means of death, is of the highest value in estimating 
the credit that is to be given to the point which we advance of this death having been 
prodneed by strychnia — I allude to the antimony. We have had medical men and analy- 
tical chemists who have told us a great deal about strychnia, but not one has said a word 
about antimony. On the Wednesday night, at Shrewsbury, when Cook drinks his glassof 
brandy-and- water he fancies there is something in it that bums his throat ; he exclaims 
It the time, and he is seized immediatel^p^ with vomiting, which lasts for several hours. On 
that same night Mrs. Brookes sees the prisoner shaking something in a glass, evidently dis- 
solying something in fluid. A man has been called here to-day, the boon compamop ' 
ehoten associate, the racing confederate of the prisoner, to come and tdl yon that sT 
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story is untrue— that the woman nerer came down stairs— that Palmer nerer carried Ofut 
the hrandy-and-water — that there is not a word of truth in it— and the fkct is that Palmer 
and Cook only came in at 12 o'clock, when Myatt forsooth had been waiting for two 
hours. Mrs. Brookes's story is, according to him, an entire invention from begioniag to 
end; he swears that he must have seen if anything had been mixed with the braody-aiid 
water, and nothing was mixed with it. I think you will be more disposed to beUeve 
Mrs. Brookes than to believe an^ of those persons who were the associates of the prisoner, 
and who had been partners in his transactions. It is a remarkable fact that Cook drinka 
that brandy-and-water and a few minutes after is taken iU. There were other persona 
taken ill at Shrewsbury ; it may be within the verge of possibility — althcmgh ten minutes 
after he had drunk the brandy-and-water be was taken with vomiting — ^that it was 
the same form of complaint to which other persons were subject in Shrewsbury ; I do 
not want jto press it one jot further than it ought to go, but it is a remarkable circum* 
stance that the man is seen with a glass and with a fluid which he is mixinff up and 
holding to the light, and shortly afterwards his fnend who is drinking with him or 
drmking at the same table at which he is drinking, who, if Myatt be telling the truth, 
was somewhat in liquor and ought not to have been pressed to take brandy^nd-water — 
PflJmer says that he wiU not take anything until Cook has exhausted his portion — and 
then immediately afterwards the man is taken ill. These are circumstances not alto* 
gether incapable of producing cert^n impressions upon one which it is diiBcult to 
shake off. 

Nevertheless, I pass on from that, and go to Bugeley. From the Saturday monuBg 
until the Monday morning I find this poor man suffering under the influence of constant 
vomiting ; that was not the Shrewsbury disease— he had got rid of it ; he was well 
on Thursday and he was well on Friday. On Saturdav morning, after dining at Mr. 
Palmer s, he is taken ill ; and then we have the fact of Mr. Palmer administering hit 
food, administering his remedies, sending over toast-and-water, sending over broth; and, 
no sooner has this poor man taken those things than he is seized with incessant vomitinga 
of the most painful description. What about the broth? The broth is said to-day hy 
Smith to have been sent from the Albion. Yes ; and where does it find its way to ? It 
ia taken, not to the Talbot Arms* but to the prisoner's kitchen. After that, instead of 
leaving it, as one would suppose he would leave it, to the woman to take to the Talbot 
Anns, he takes it himself from the fire, puts it into the cup, gives it to her, it is taksn 
over, and the man vomits immediately after he has drunk it On the Sunday the sane 
thing is done again ; the broth is brought from the same quarter, and attended with the 
same results. Of that broth the woman takes a couple of spoonfuls, and she is sick tor 
several hours. She vomits twenty times, and is unaUe to leave her bed for some houiSL 
My learned friend said she did not state that before the coroner. Nevertheless, it is 
sworn to by the other servant that the w<Hnan was ill. I can quite understand why the 
woman did not state it before the coroner. It shows the honesty of the woman's chMr 
racter. It did not occur to her to connect the sickness from which she suffered with die 
taking of the broth ; but afterwards, when the story of the antimony came up, and Cook's 
sickness was connected with it, then she remembered perfectly well, after the evidence 
had been given, how she, having taken the broth* immediately became ilL The £ict «l 
not one capable of dispute, although it may be that she did not mention it befcra the 
coroner. And I think you will regard it as a very important and significant f^ in the 
case, that, on the Monday when Palmer is absent. Cook is better. On the Tuesday he 
vomits again, though not in the same degree. But after death — now comes the inwortant 
fiust — antimony is found in the tissues of that man's body, and his blood d^ws toe pre* 
Mnee of it; the blood shows distinctly that it must have lieen taken recently, within dte 
last eightKand'forty hours previously to his death. How came it there? The imall 
qoanti^ that is found does not form the slightest criterion of the quantity that had been 
administered to him. Part of it» vou know, would be thrown up by the act cKf vcml&Dg 
which it provokes ; part of it would pass away in other forms, but none would be there 
unless he had taken some. When did he take it? If you ^d that he is suffering teom 
vomiting for days before Ins deadi— that a person is constantly administering thmcs to 
hiiOt *od after taking those things he vomits — when the prisoner sends him over a bsm 
of broth he vomits, and when the servant takes a conpk of qjKKmfiils she is ce- 
dneed to the same condition — what other conclusion can yon come to, knowiiu; that 
antimony is an irritant that will produce vomiting and retchiiijg in the hnasB 

Srstem, than that the antimony must have been adimnistered to him by some one? 
y whom? Who but the prisoner at the bar could have done it? My lesmtd 
friend says, Cook might have taken antimony at some former time— that he migkt 
have taken James's powder for a cold. There is not the slightest trace of evidenee 
inm the b^ginoing to the end of the case that he ever had a ocdd, or ever took 
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James's powder, over the whole period we are now raDging. Moreover, as I have even 
now said, it was in his blood, it must have been administer^ eight-and-forty hoars before 
death ; who could have administered it but the prisoner at the bar ? I a&k you to form 
your own judgment upon that matter, but I cannot resist the conclusion, it is irresistible. 
If so, for what purpose was it administered ; it is dif&cult to say with anything like pre- 
cision ; one can only speculate upon it. It may have been, however, to produce the 
appearance of natural disease, to account for the calling in of medical men, and to account 
for the catastrophe which was alreadjr in preparation ; but it may also have had another 
and a different object, and it is this : if we are right as to the motives which impelled the 
prisoner at the bar to commit this great crime, it was, at all events in part, that he might 
possess himself of the money which Cook would have to realize upon the settling-day at 
Tattersairs, on Monday. If Cook went there himself the scheme was frustrated ; Mr, 
Cook intended to go there himself, and if he had done so the prisoner's designs would 
have failed of accomplishment. To make him ill at Shrewsbury — to get him in conse- 
quence to go to Rugeley, instead of going to London or anywhere else — to make him ill 
again and keep him ill at Rugeley, mi^t be part of a cleverly contrived and organ- 
ized scheme. It might have been with one or other of those motives, it might have 
been with both, that the antimony was administered, and so sickness produced, but 
that the sickness was produced and that the antimony was afterwards found In the 
body are incapable of dispute. Put them together and you have cause and effect ; and if 
you are satisfied that antimony was introduced into that poor man's body for the purpose 
of producing vomiting and sickness, then I say there is no one who could have givea 
it to him wiSiin that recent period but the prisoner at the bar. Neither the doctor at 
Shrewsbury nor the doctor at Rugeley ever ^ve him one fraction of antimony which 
had those natural effects which as a cause it was certain to produce : then it will be 
for you to ask yourselves whether it can have been with any other than a fell purpose 
and design — with a view of paving the way for the more important act which Yf9$ 
afterwards to follow. 

My learned friend has dealt with this case of antimony in no other way than that 
which I have suggested, namely, casting out some loose, floating, imaginary notion that 
at some period or other, for which no precise date is ^ven, he may have taken James's 
powder for the purpose of getting rid ctf a cold. Alas T gentlemen, I feel that so idle an 
objection cannot stand between you and the conclusion which, I submit to you, arises from 
the iact that this antimony was given to Mr. Cook with a wicked design. If it was, just 
see the important influence which it exercises upon the other question. If antimoBy 
sras found — ^if antimony can have been given with no legitimate object, and if it can 
only have been given by the prisoner at the bar — ^how great does it render the pro- 
bability that to carry out the purpose, whatever it may be, that he had in his mind» 
he gave him this strychnia, of which the deadly effects and consequences have been 
but too plainly made manifest. 

Then, gentlemen, let us take the conduct of the prisoner into consideration in the 
after stages of the case, and also in one remarkable particular — in an incident that took 
place on the day of the death, on the evening of the preparation of the pills — and in his 
conduct taken m all its circumstances I fear you will nnd but too cogent proofs of his 
guilt. I begin with the Tuesday, the day of the death. Mr. Cook had had what every 
one will admit to have been a most severe fit on the ni^ht before. Dr. Bamford comeS 
upon the Tuesday, but not a word is said to him about it. He comes, and the prisoner 
is solicitous that he shall not see Cook ; and twice in the course of that morning, when 
old Mr. Bamford is desirous of coming up to see the man, the prisoner said, " He is 
tranquil and dozing ; I wish him not to be disturbed." That may have been innocent^ 
but on the other hand, if Dr. Bamford had come at that time when the fit was fresh in 
Cook's mind, the probability is great that Cook would have told him what had happened 
the night before. Cook does not see him till 7 o'clock, when Mr. Jones had arrived. 
One would have expected that, having been invited to come by the prisoner, the first 
thing Mr. Palmer would have done would have been to mention how he found him the 
night before. He taJks of nothing but about the bilious symptoms — bilious at Shrews- 
bury, bilious to Dr. Bamford, and bilious to Mr. Jones ; and thus he is represented 
throughout by the prisoner at the bar, yet all this time the medical men ajgree m saying 
that mere was not a bilious symptom about him from beginning to ena ; no feverisn 
skin, no loaded tongue, and none of the concomitants of a buious condition. The 
moment Mr. Jones sees him, considering he had heard that this man was suffering 
under a bilious affection, he says, "That is not the tongue of a bilious Mtient." The 
only answer he gets is, " You should have seen it before." When ? when the man 
saw him at Shrewsbury, or when Dr. Bamford saw him, they both ibund his tongue 
perfectly clear ; the irritation in the bowels was npt the result of natural action* but of 
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the antimony ; and not one sin^e word does he mj to Kr. Jones of the fit that had 
taken place the night before. It is a remarkable circamstanee, when the three medical 
men are consulting at the bedside, the patient says, '* I will have no more pills — ^no more 
medicine to-night," intimating that his snfferings of the nig^t before he ascribed to the 
pills which he had taken. There is no observation made W Mr. Palmer as to what had 
been the nature of Ihe man's attack the night before, he haying been called np in the 
dead of the night. They go into an adjoining room to consult as to the best thing to 
be done. The man had £clared his aversion to taking any pills or medicine; and 
Bfr. Palmer immediately pronoses that he shall take the same pills that he took the 
night before. He says to Mr. Jones, '* Do not tell him the contents, because he has a 
strong objection to them." It is arranged to have the mUs made up ; he does not wut 
to have the pills sent by Dr. Bamford, £ough it was early in the evening, but he accom- 
munes Dr. ramford down to his surgery. I cannot for the life of me understand why 
Dr. Bamford should have made up ^ose pills at alL The prisoner had a surgery of his 
own dose by, and he could have made up the pills in two minutes, he knew perfectly 
well their contents ; instead of which he goes down with Dr. Bamford to his surgery. 
One would have supposed it would have been quite enough, as he was the person who 
every night administered the pills to Cook, if Dr. BamfdM'd put the pills in a box and 
handed them over to Mr. Pidmer, who knew what was to be done with them, instead of 
which Mr. Palmer asks Dr. Bamford to write the direction. He does write the direc- 
tion, and then Mr. Palmer walks away with the pills. An interval occurs of an hour or 
two, during which time he had an abundant opportunity of going home to his surgery 
and doing what he pleased in the way of substituting other pills. He comes back, and 
before he gives the pills he takes care to call the attentimi of Mr. Jones, who was 
present, to the remarkable hand-writing of the old gentleman, Dr. Bamford, as being 
wordiy of attention in a man of his aavanced age. What necessity was there for au 
that? Was not it, think you, part of a scheme, uat in case there should afterwards be 
any question as to the cause of this man's death, or the possibility of lus having had 
poison administered to him, he should be able to say to Mr. Jones, *' Why, you know 
they were Dr. Bamford's pills. Ton were present at the bednde of the deceased, you 
saw that I administered nothing except pills, and ^ou must be clear they were Dr. Bam- 
ford's pills. Did not I show you the address written, and call your attention to the 
excellence of the hand-writing ?" Who knows but all that prevented the possibility of 
suspicion being excited and presenting itself to the mind of Mr. Jones. 

Now any one of those circumstances in itself would not be such as I could venture^ 
to submit to you as conclusive of the prisoner's guilt, but I ask your attention to a series' 
of things following one upon the other, which, at the same time, are of a most remark- 
able character, and, taken as a whole, lead but to one conclusion. The d^tth having 
taken ^lace (I am passing over for a moment other circumstances which have no reference 
to the immediate cause of death, I shall come back to them in another part of the case), 
we find the fother-in-law comes down to Rugele;^ upon the Friday. Let us see what 
the conduct of the prisoner is then. The fieither-in-law applies to him for information 
on the subject of his stepson's affiurs. I pass that over, because that, too, will come under 
a different head ; but having done so, and it appearing from the representation which 
the fother-in-law made that Uie man had died in comparative poverty, something is said 
about his being buried. ** Well," says Mr. Stevens, "rich or poor, poor fellow, he most 
be buried." Mr. Palmer immediately says, " If that is all, 1 will bury him myself.'' 
** No," says the stepfother, and the brother interposes. Bir. Stevens says, ^ No, I am his 
stepfother and his executor, and it is my place to bury him." Well, there is nothing in 
all that. Palmer may have said, with regard to his friend, that he would see the last 
TCspect paid to his memory. But there is this remarkable thing, when the stepfiUher 
aajs that nobody shall bury him but himself, and makes the observation that pmaps it 
. will be inconvenient to the people at the inn to have him lying there for two or three 
days, because he intended to have him buried in town, so that the poor man odglfat lie 
in the same grave with his mother-— immediately after this Palmer says, ** There will be 
no hann in that, he can stay as long as you like ; but the body ought to be put in a. 
coflln immediately." After that Mr. Stevens gets into conversation with Dr. Bamford 
about his son-in-law, and while they are in conversation Mr. Palmer slips away, floea 
out into the town, and comes back in about half an hour, when Mr. Stevens asks him 
for the name of some undertaker, in order that be may go and ^ve the undertaker 
directions about the funeral, and he finds to his snrorise tluit Mr. Palmer has gone oat^ 
and has himsdf, without any authority, ordered a shell and a stronf^ oak coffin, in order 
that the body may be immediately put away. This, asain, is a circumstance not un- 
worthy of consideration. Why shoidd he interfere and meddle in a matter which did 
not eoDeem him, and which it was the business and pnnrinoe of another man to attend to^ 
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except thit, that he had made ap hit mind that that hody shonld be conidgDed to its last 
resting-place and removed from the sight of man -with as much rapidly as circum- 
stances would permit of? You have heaird what took place in the course of conversation 
upon the subject of the betting-book. I {xass that by for the present. 

I now come to Saturday, when, returning from London, Mr. Stevens and Mr. Palmer 
met in the railway train, and at the di£ferent stations when the train stopped had con- 
versations with one anodier ; and it appeared at that time Mr. Stevens had fully made up 
his mind to have the body examined : there were circumstances which had engendered 
suspicion in his mind ; he had seen the attitude of the corpse ; he had seen the clenched 
hands ; and, being a man of sagacity and shrewdness, upon putting things togetiber, 
there was a lurking suspicion in his mind that he could not overcome, and he was 
determined that he would be satisfied, and he made known his intention of having the 
body examined before it was consi^ed to the grave. It is due to Mr. Palmer to say 
that he did not flinch from the trying ordeal of Mr. Stevens's scrutinizing glance when 
he mentioned the subject of post-mortem examination ; he makes no objection to the 
post-mortem examination; he is anxious to know who shall perform it, but Mr. 
Stevens will not inform him of the fact. It is to take place, and it is appointed to ti^Le 
place on the Monday. On the Sunday we have that remarkable conversation to which 
Newton speaks, and which has been in the possession of the Crown (it is not, like the other 
part of his evidence, brought forward at the last moment) and in the possession of my 
teamed friend. It is true ne did not state it before the coroner, but the explanation is ex- 
tremely easy. Before the coroner, Roberts was the man who came forward to prove the 
purchase of strychnia, and vouched Newton being there. Newton was immediately 
fetched, and his deposition will be found immediately following that of Boberts ; not 
for the purpose of giving a general statement, but tor the purpose of corroborating 
Boberts, which he does. Hence it came to pass, in answering only the questions 
which were put to him by the coroner, nothmg was said upon the subject of that 
Sunday's conversation, but it was given immediatley afterwards to the Crown. 

I think you will not believe that Newton comes forward for the purpose of making a 
false representation as to this conversation. What was the conversation ? He is sent for 
by Mr. Palmer to his house, and he is treated with a glass of brandy-and-water, and 
when he has a glass of brandy-and-water they get into general conversation, and 
then, I think, the prisoner says, ** How much strychnine would you give if you wanted 
to kill a dog? Why, I should give from half a grain to a grain. Would you expect to 
find any appearances in the stomach after death ? No ; inflammation or erosion, but no 
appearances." Upon which a sort of half-uttered ejaculation comes from the prisoner, 
" That is all riffht," and a sort of action of the hands. Was that entirely an invention? 
Was nothing said about a do^ ? Was notibing said about strychnia ? Now it may have 
proceeded from two causes, if yon believe the conversation. It may have been that 
the prisoner was in a state of great anxiety when he found this post-mortem exami- 
nation was to take place, and he was anxious to know whether the views of another 
medical man confirmed his own with regard to the appearances in the body after death, 
where death had been occasioned by strychnia. It may have been that he ineditated 
some trickery, some jugglery, that involved the real destruction of a dog, which may 
have given rise to those questions which were suggested on the part of the defence to 
one of the witnesses who were called ; it may have been that something was in con- 
templation to destroy or attempt to destroy a dog, to account for the purchase of the 
strychnia, which he knew was likely to be brought up in evidence against him, and 
which it would be a difficult matter to explain. Whether any such attempt was after- 
wards made I know not ; I imagined that we were going to have some evidence to that 
effect, from the questions that were asked, but no such evidence has been afforded — ^not 
the slightest as to what purpose this quantity of strychnia has been applied. It has 
not been found upon the prisoner's premises. What has become of it ? I cannot solve 
precisely the secret of that conversation. Like many other matters in this case, it 
remains a mystery ; but this I know, I can look at it in no aspect in which it does not 
reflect light upon the guilt in which this transaction is involved; if you can solve the 
difficulty, for heaven's sake do, but I can suggest to jom no solution. From that man, 
Newton, then, he got his strychnia on the Monday mght, and for that man he sends on 
the Sunday. With that man he holds a conversation — ^was it with the view of leading 
Newton to believe that it was for the purpose of killing a dog he had got it? These 
are speculations and surmises, into which 1 do not deem it necessary further to go. It 
will be for you to say whether you can entertain any doubt upon all these facts, when 
they are before you, that this death was occasioned by strychnia, and that that strychnia 
was administered by the prisoner, either from what he obtained upon the Monday night, 
or from that which, beyond tiie possibility of question, he obtained upon the Tuesday^ 
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fnr irhich he hu fhlled to aocoant, and forwhidi indeed he has not attempted to 
Heeonnt. 

Bat then my learned friend t&y* that the man had no motive to take away the lii^ 
of his friend, and it is rigf^: we should see how that matter stands. Gentlemen, if indeed 
I have satined yoo, h^ond Ahe reach of reasonahle donbt, by the evidence I have 
adduced, and by the &ilare on the part of the evidence for the defence to neutralise its 
effect, that the death here was occasioned by strychnia— that the strychnia coold have 
been administered by no one, and in fact was administered by no one, save Mr. Palmer-- 
the qaestion of motive becomes a matter of secondary consideration. It is often difficolt 
to dive into the breasts of men, to understand the motives that have been working then^ 
wad by those motives to account for their actions. Omniscience alone can exercise that 
ftculty and that power ; and therefore, where acts are proved against a man beyond 
the reach of reasonable doubt, it is not because we may not be able to ezerdse a suffi- 
ciently scrutinising power to ascertain the motives, that we are to doubt the £u;ts, the 
existence of which is brought beyond Ae reach of reasonable doubt; but nevertheless it 
U always an important element in a case, and it is above all an important element in a 
ease upon which any reasonable doubt can by possilnlity rest, to see whether there was 
an adequate motive to lead to the perpetration of the act which is charged. On the other 
hand, gentlemen, we must not be too precise in weiring the question of the adequacy 
of motive ; that which, to the good, would appear of no influence, however remote or 
minute, in inducing them to commit crime, oftentimes, with the wicked, is quite suffi- 
dent to impel them into crime, and it may have been so here. 

But let us see, before I make any further observations upon that point, how the 
matter stands upon the proof which is before us. I told you that Mr. Pauner was a man 
In circumstances of the direst embarrassment, with ruin actually staring Imn in the &ce, 
and that nothing could avert that ruin save pecuniary means at once obtained for Ids 
purpose. The proof which I have offered to you has fhlly come up to the propontion 
with which I started. The &ct has been proved beyond the possibility of doubt. It 
appears that in the month of November, 1855, Mr. Palmer was in this position. He owed 
upon bills, all of which were forged, the sum of 19,0O0Z. ; hehadlnlls to the amount of 
12,500/. standing in the hands of Mr. Pratt ; he had bills to the amount of 6500/. standing 
in the hands of Mr. Wright ; and he had a bill for 2000?. in the hands of Mr. Padwick. 
Although it is true that lOOOf. upon that account had been paid off to Mr. Pratt, yet the 
hiUs still remained for the full amount in Mr. Pratt's hands. Although 1000/. had been 
paid to Mr. Padwick, he held a warrant of attorney and a bill of sale upon ^e stud for the 
remaining 1000/. All those Wlls, without exception, were forgeries. A correspondence 
took place between Mr. Pratt and himself with regard to the 13,000/. policy upon lus 
brother's death, through which he hoped to liquidate Mr. Pratf s demand; he h^ been 
disappointed of that money, and upon the office declining to pay the money, as early m 
the middle of October, Mr. Pratt gave him to understand, m the most distinct and positive 
terms, that the bills must be met. Bills for 4000/. were due, or were coining due, at the 
end of that month : one upon the 25th for 2000/., and another upon' the 27th for 2000/. 
Bills already renewed were coming due from month to month, and there was 5500/. which 
it was necessary immediately to provide for. Mr. Pratt gave him notice that he coidd 
give him no longer delay, inasmuch as the office had resolved to dispute this policy. It 
was no longer an existing valid security, and consequentl;^ Mr. Pratt could not be a party 
to representing to his clients, with whose money those bills had been discounted, that it 
was in any respect a valid security', therefore the bills must be met. 

The matter was coming to a crisis ; the bills must be paid at maturity ; he sends 
lum up three small sums, first a sum of 300/., and then two sums of 250/. each, fnalring 
the sum of 800/. Of that sum 200/. was to come off other bills to fall due in January, 
leaving only 600/. applicable to the principal. He is told at once that he must do a 
great deal more ; he is told, late in October, that unless he does a great deal more 
writs will be issued against his mother and against himself, which would at once bring 
Ihe matter to a termination by showing that those bills were forgeries. He entreatB 
that time shall be given; he obtains this concession from Mr. Pr^tt, that the writt 
flhall not be served until a given day, and he in the interval must make fbrther payments 
on account of the principal bill due. That being the state of things upon the 13th, Mr. 
Pratt writes and presses him for further payment. On that day Polestar won. Cook 
was, as you have heard, in an extasy of aelight, feeling that his difficulties were, at 
all events for a time, removed ; that he should now get through the winter and live 
happily till the next racing season. He little thought what was about to take pUice. 
If this accusation is well founded, the mare winning, and his being entitled to a large 
earn of money, was the most fatal thing that could have befallen him. Alas! how 
great is the shortsightedness of mortal man! When we have the highest cause of joy 
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and exultation, often while the snnflhine oi' our prosperity ynafms and gladdens cor 
liteart for a momenl; there i» Inriung heneath our feet a iktal abyw, mto whieh we toe 
•bottt to fall. This poor man, if this charge be true, m^ht have been Uving now, 
had it not been that upon that fatal day his mare won, and he became entitled to a 
htge snm of money, whidi afibrded temptation to his mnrderer. 

Now it becomes perfectly clear that at tiiis moment matters Were approaclring to an 
Immediate crisis. Wliat was Mr. Palmer to do ? He had no sonrce to which to turn for 
money. It is clear that he could not go to his mother. I presume that sonrce had long 
since been exhausted, or he would not have forged her name. What was he to do if he 
eonld not get money to satisfy Pratt's demand? You know, although a money-lender 
Ss considerate and indulg^it enough as long as he is certain of his payment, and gets 
his heavy usurious interest paid down to me nail, if he once becomes doubtful of the 
•ecurity, and uncertain of payment, you may as well ask mercy of a rabid tiger, or 
yon may as well ask pity of stones, as hope to find bowels of compassion in him. P^tt 
gave him fair warning that the money nrast be ytad, or somethingmust be paid by way 
of instalment on the principal, and to keep the mterest down. Where was Mr. Pidmer 
to get money from ? My learned fHend says Cook was his best fHend, and that Co6k 
mras the man he was to lo^ to; and that as long as he kept Cook alive he had a fnend 
la need to whom he could resort for assistance. In what way? Was Cook to give 
acceptances to Pratt? Is anybody weak enough to suppose that Pratt would 
hate taken Cook's acceptances to keep those bills alive, unless there was a 
part p^ment of the principal and interest? It is quite clear that he would 
BOt. When even for the sum of 5001. he was asked to take Cook's security, he 
tefVued to do so, unless there was the collateral security of an assignment of his 
liorses. Cook had assigned to him all the property he possessed. All that Cook had 
in the world was his winning upon that day^ race at Shrewsbury, and what little money 
he may have obtained by his winnings at the races at Worcester. If you believe the 
witness Myatt, those winnings were exhausted, and therefore this man had nothing except 
his winnings at the Shrewsbury races ; and you are asked by my learned fHend to believe 
that it would have been of use to Palmer to keep this man alive ; the reverse is proved W 
the evidence. With Pratt his personal security would have been unavailing. Pratt teds 
yon that he would not take anything fi*om him unless it was the real security of an assign- 
ment of his horses or other property. Just see the interest which Pdmer had in securing 
all Cook's effects. My learned friend says they were mixed up together in transactions 
in which they had a joint and common interest — they were confederates upon the turf, taaA 
had joint bets together. Yes ; but one man putting another on does not mean that when 
A. puts B. on ura says we are likely to make a good thing, and we will share it, that B. is 
to pay A.'s losings if they do not win. They mi^bt be confederates on the turf, but that 
did not make Cook responsible for Palmer's liabilities. Does any one suppose that Cook 
intended to find the means to enable Palmer to meet Pratt's insatiable demands, to stave 
off the difiiculties in that quarter? Was Cook to deprive himself of his winnings, and 
leave himself without money, for the benefit of his fneud ? That is the proposition, for 
the whole of which my learned fHend nrast contend before you before be can establish 
anything like a case to show that if Cook had lived it would have been better for Palmer 
tiian that he should die. My learned fHend says there is proof that they were mixed up 
closely together to be found in this, that Cook writes to his agent Fisher and says to 
Fisher, writing on the Friday after he had dined with Palmer, " There is a matter which 
is of importance to Palmer and to me, that 500/. should be paid to Mr. Pratt to-morrow ; 
300?. has been sent down to-night, and I request you will be so good as to jjay Mr. Pratt 
JOOZ. to-morrow on my account, and charge it to me." My learned mend thought 
^t that transaction would be &vonrable to his client, and he put it prominently forward. 
To my mind he could have adduced nothing more fatal. The explanation of it is to me 
as dear as the sun at noonday. Cook had brought with him some 600/. or 700/. : at least 
at Shrewsbufy he was seen by Fisher with a roll of notes amounting to some 700/. or 800/. 
On that same evening the parties come to Rugeley, when he had not had time to spend 
the money. He speaks of a 500/. transaction, in which he and Palmer have a joint 
Snterett. There is only that one transaction with Pratt in which they had a common 
bterett, that was the 500/. raised by the assignment of Polestar, and a bill, of whieh 
we say Cook never got the proceeds ; and he says, writing on that niffht to Fisher, " 300/. 
have been sent up to-night, and I will be obliged to you to pay the other 200/. to make up 
the whole." No 800/. were ever sent up that ni^t. Mr. Pratt has given »n account 
«f the whole transaction. 300/. were to be sent that night ; by whom were they to 
be sent? Can you doubt? Where is all Cook's money gone? I can quite understand 
that he handed over 300/. to Palmer to send up to Pratt, and directed Fisher to jwiy 
another 200/. What followed in respect to the joint transaction ? What was the ioiut 
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transaction ? they ne^er had but one, and that was for 5002. What was it ? Why, .it 
was tiie money which had been got by the assignment of Polestar and Sirins; B^ 
star had just won at Shrewsbury — it was natural that the man should des}re to redeeqi 
his mare ; moreover the bill was coming due ; he had the cash in his pocket and he knew 
that he was going to receive money at Tattersall's, which he never did ; and he UAjt, 
^* 300i. will be sent up to-night/' It is the only matter in which they have a common 
interest, not only as to the 5001., but in any respect ; Pratt had no other .dealing whatever 
with them jointly or with Cook, if we except the bill for 500/. : what does it show ? It 
shows that 300/. had been sent for the purpose — ^he sends up 300/., but how is it a^Ued? 
Pause for a moment ; the 300/. is not sent up, Palmer keeps it in his pocket ,* what is done 
with the other 200/? is it carried to the account of the matter in which they had joint 
interest with Pratt ? no such thing ; it goes as part of the payment made by Palmer to 
Pratt on account of the bills which Pratt then held — ^it never went to any matter of joint 
interest — ^it is an idle and false pretence to say that Cook was in any way responsible to 
Pratt; it may have been the intention of Palmer when Cook should be no more to repre^ 
sent him as so, but there is no foundation in reality and in fact for the statement. I. say 
the transaction of the 500/., so far from helping the prisoner's case, shows conclusively 
that the 200/. advanced b^ Fisher, and the 300/. to be sent up that night to satisfy thu 
bill for 500/., and the assignment to release Polestar and Sirius, was 500/. more taken 
from this young man and appropriated by the prisoner to his own use. 

But the matter does not rest there — ^would it did. I come now to the transaction of 
the Monday, and I find 1020/. of Cook's money applied to the prisoner's use. He goes up 
to London ; he had ascertained by some means or other the amount that Cook was enr 
titled to receive on the Monday — ^possibly Cook had told him ; Fisher was Cook's agen^ 
and the probability is that Cook desired the prisoner to hand an account of his bets which 
he had won to Fisher, who would go and settle with the parties at Tattersall's ; Fisher 
would have to pay himself back the 200/. ; we know that he intended his accounts should 
pass through Fisher, because he asked Fisher to advance the 200/. upon the credit of it; 
but it is suggested that under the guidance of Palmer he now meditated a fraud,, and 
that he intended to pass his account through Mr. Herring, in order to avoid payinjg 
Fisher the 200/. for a time. Is it charitable to Mr. Cook to ascribe to him a fraud of this 
description, which, so far as we know, he was not in the habit of doing ? 1 ask you this 
question as reasonable men, supposing he had disposed of his ready money, and we find 
none left — that he had given the prisoner 300/. to send up, you cannot suppose that this 
man who had nothing of his fortune left, who sees ruin staring him in the &ce— he was 
not a ruined man as long as he had this money, but having parted with this money he 
was a ruined man — ^you cannot suppose that he intended to deprive himself of the whole 
of the money that he had won, to leave himself destitute and naked for the coming 
winter ; the thing is out of the question : besides, if the prisoner's representation is true 
which he made to Mr. Cheshire, that he had got the genuine cheque of this man for very 
nearly the amount, through his agents Messrs. Wetherby, of the stakes at Shrewsbury, 
you are asked to believe on the one hand that he had given him his ready money, and on 
the other hand that he had given him a cheque to receive of Messrs. Wetherby, and 
that he had given him 1020/. which constituted absolutely the whole that the poor man 
possessed — ^you are asked to believe that he hands it over to the prisoner to go and dis- 
pose of as he pleases : that is my learned friend's proposition, but I do not think yon will 
adopt it 

Then if that be not so, what does the prisoner do ? He goes to London, but does not 
go to Fisher, who was the agent of Cook, who would in the first place have paid himself 
back the 200/., and in the second place would not have paid the sums which he received 
except upon Cook's authority and instruction, but would have sent the money to Cook, or 
have paid it upon Cook's written direction as to what was to be done with it. He takes 
the account, therefore, to a comparative stranger, who never had acted for Mr. Cook 
before, feeling that that stranger would have no hesitation or repugnance in paying the 
money accormng to the direction of the man from whom he had the direction to receive 
it, supposing that both emanated from Mr. Cook, the person interested in the money. 
Accordingly he says to Mr. Herring, " Here is a list of bets which Cook will be entitled 
to be paid at Tattersall's ; they are so much, you dispose of it in this way ; pay yourself 
200/. ;" it being the &ct that Mr. Cook and the prisoner had before raised the sum, I 
think, of 600/. ; 200/. had been raised by Mr. Cook on his acceptance, and 400/. had been 
raised on the acceptance of the prisoner. Mr. Cook's portion had been paid ofl^ but that 
of the prisoner remained unpaid. Palmer says to Mr. Herring, " Pay yourself 200/., then 
go to Pratt's and pay him 450/. ; then go to Padwick and pay him 350/." Now, it is 
perfectly clear that the 450/. was a debt due from Palmer to Pratt, and it is untrue that 
Cook had anything to do with it. The debt of 350/. to Padwick was for some bet, and 
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although it is not proved, I have reason to believe that the minor part of it was a 
debt of Cook's, but the larger part -was a delit of Palmer's upon a matter in which they 
stood in together. There is evidence that Mr. Palmer treated the debt due to Padwick 
as h)3. He says, '* I will pay you my bet of 350/. at such a time." I am giving him 
credit for what I believe was the fact, that a part of it was Cook's. Why was Cook's 
debt paid then ? There was a warrant-of-attomey in the hands of Mr. Padwick, and Mr. 
Padwick was getting impatient for his 1000/., and if this bet had not been paid to Mr. 
Padwick, Mr. Padwick would have resented the non-payment of the debt of honour 
which he had no means of enforcing, and would have come down upon Mr. Palmer, no 
doubt, at a very early period in respect of the 1000/. due upon the bill dishonoured 
twelve months before. Exactly that came to pass : in consequence of Mr. Herring not 
receiving the whole of the money, he was not able to pay Mr. Padwick, and the result 
was that Mr. Padwick put the process of the law in motion against the prisoner on that 
bilL and brought an action against his mother. The bill for 1000/. was the bill of Mr. 
Palmer, upon which Mr. Cook was not primarily liable. 1 say here was a distinct 
interest which the prisoner had to appropriate this money to himself, because it 
was the means for the moment, and the only means he could resort to, of staving 
off the evil hour which was rapidly approaching. The degree of difficulty in which 
he was placed must not be measured simply by the amount of his pecuniary lia- 
bilities. It was not merely that he had these large bills upon which at any moment 
process might be issued, but he had made his mother answerable for those bills, and 
the moment the first of them was put in motion in the Courts the fraud and forgery 
would come to light, and he would be exposed not merely to the consequences of his 
inability to pay his debts, but to the consequences of the law which he had violated. 
The former might have been got rid of in the Insolvent Court or the Bankruptcy 
Court, but tlie crime of forgery could not have been got rid of; for that he would have 
to answer at the bar of a court of criminal justice, and would have incurred the penalty 
of transportation, or of penal servitude in an aggravated form. But there is a further 
sum besides the 1000/. ; he appropriated a further sum of 350/., which was to be got from 
Messrs. Wetherby's. It is said that he got a genuine cheque from Cook to entitle him to 
receive that money, but it is not for a moment suggested what induced Cook to give it 
to him. Was it a genuine cheque ? That matter might have been solved by its production. 
It is not produced ; yet it is quite clear that it was returned to the prisoner's hands by 
Messrs. Wetherby when they could not get the money. It is quite clear that it was of 
great importance to him to get the money, because there was 100/. to be paid to Pratt, 
which must be paid in order to stave off the evil day upon the bill of 1500/. which was 
due on the 9th of November. Where is that cheque? If it had been produced we could 
have seen whether it was a genuine cheque or not. It is not forthcoming. What are the 
circumstances under which he presents that cheque to ' Mr. Cheshire ? He goes to Mr. 
Cheshire upon the Tuesday, and, having shown the cheque to Mr. Cheshire, he asks Mr. 
Cheshire to be so good as to fill up the body of it. I suppose he saw some manifestation 
of surprise in Mr. Cheshire, and he said, " Cook, poor fellow, is ill, and I am appreheu' 
sive if I fill up the body of the cheque Wetherbys will know my handwriting." Why 
should not they know Ws handwriting ? What objection was there, if the cheque was 
genuine, and if the transaction was an honest one, to Messrs. Wetherby's knowing that 
the handwriting was his ? Does not it pretty plainly indicate that there was some fraud 
going on which he was afraid might be detected? Why, in Heaven's name, should he 
send for Cheshire ? He had to send for Cheshire from the post-office when Cheshire was 
busily engaged in the business of the evening, at seven o'clock in the evening. Just about 
that same period, a little before or a little after, as the case may be, he had to meet Dr. 
Bamford and Mr. Jones in consultation as to Cook's case. Mr. Jones was his intimate 
friend— the trusty friend that came over that afternoon. If poor Cook intended to give 
him the cheque, and was at the same time so ill that he could not write, why not have said 
to Mr. Jones, " Jones, I do not want to bother Cook to fill up this cheque, fill it up in 
my favour for 350/., and we will get Cook to sign it." Why should he send to the post- 
office to get Cheshire down to his house, alleging at the time that he was apprehensive 
that if he filled it up his own handwriting might be know^n. Does not that transaction 
bear fraud upon the face of it ? On the other hand, it may be a genuine cheque ; but, I 
ask again, where is it? Between the time when these matters were called in question 
and the time when Mr, Palmer was finally arrested, not upon the criminal but upon the 
civil process, which came down unluckily for him before the coroner's inquest, which 
secured his bodily presence to answer not only the pecuniary matters but these charges, 
in the interval he had undisturbed possession of his own papers. From the moment when 
that f^dom of action and possession ceased, we have traced the possession of the papers ; 
and it is clear that at the time those papers were taken possession of, that cheqjie ^«6 
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not amongst them ; it is dear that the prisoner, who had possession of it, must have dealt 
▼ith it in some manlier. What has hecome of it? Why is it not produced ? Can you 
hdp drawing the inference from its non-production that there is something in the trans- 
action that will not bear the light? It is clear that he intended to get possession of the 
860/., which oueht to have been given to Cook, upon ^se pretences. He had not a 
iSnrthing himself for when he went to Shrewsbury races he borrowed 25/. As I have 
(diown, a person made a bet for him upon the races, and, having won 200/., pressed lum 
Ifor the debt, but could not get another shilling fh)m him. I show you that he oomes 
back to Rogeley, and is from that moment in the possession of money. Where could he 
have got tluLt money ? It is clear that he must have got it from Cook, who had not any 
left huuself ; it is clear that he had all that money to the extent of 350/., probably mu(i 
snore, and besides that he gets 1020/. as the proceeds of the betting at Tattersall's, and he 
attempts to get, but does not get, 375/., which ought to have bben paid into Messrs. 
Wetherby's hands. This was the whole of the worldly possessions, the whole sum of the 
Wealth of this poor young man. 

But he is not satisfied with that— it is clear that he meditated anotho' fraud of a 
difierent description. On the Friday, almost as soon as the breath is out of the man's 
body, he intimates that he has a claim upon him for 3000/. or 4000/. in respect of bills 
which had his (Palmer's) name or acceptance upon them, but which in fact had been 
negociated for Cook's purposes. He tells the same story to the father-in-law, but it is as 
clear as the sun at noon-day that he endeavoured to rabricate an instrument to give a 
show of colour to those representations. He goes on the Thursday or the Friday to Mr. 
Cheshire, and brings to him a document which he asks him to attest, that document 
bearing the signature ** J. P. Cook." The man having left the body, and living only in 
the spirit, eight-and-forty hours before that signature had been brought to be attested, 
who can fail to see that here was some great fraud and design meditat^? What was the 
document? It was a document which purported to be an acknowledgment from Cook that 
certain large bills which had been negociated were for Cook's benefit, and for Cook's benefit 
alone, and that he (Palmer) had had no part of the proceeds. Now there are no such bills 
in existence. We have exhausted the bills pretty well, I think, and none such are proved 
to exist ; but if there be any such bills in existence, who would know it better than 
the prisoner at the bar ; he could have no difficulty in satisfying you of the fact, and <rf 
removing this great stumblingblock in the way of his defenbe ; but he produces this 
document ; and on the same day, the day that followed this poor man's death, he writes 
to Pratt, and says, " Mind, I must have Polestar if it can be arranged." What was i^ 
scheme ? Having got every shilling of the man's money, his purpose was to secure the 
little property that renmined in Polestar, the value of which he may perhaps to himself 
have considerably exaggerated. The mare had just won, and she might be supposed to 
be worth more than she had been, or he had in view, speculating at o3ier races to bring 
about results of benefit to himself. Further, he may have intended to pay out of Cook's 
estate some of those bills, under the pretence that Cook had had the money for tiiem. 
For all these purposes, from the bepnning to the end, it was necessary that Cook should 
be put on one side. Then with this document in his hand he goes to Cheshire, and he 
asks Cheshire to attest the signature of a man who was then dead. If Cheshire had had 
the weakness and wickedness to comply he would have had him in his power ; and the 
next thing would have been, that he would have brought him trembling and reluctant 
into the witness-box of some court of justice to swear to the fact that he had seen the 
dead man put his signature to that piece of paper. But it may be suggested that after 
all the document "was a genuine one, and that the signature was not a forgery. Then pro- 
duce it and we can judge. Here again I point out, and there is no escape from it, thaX 
the papers of the prisoner were in his possession till the time of his arrest, and they 
have been taken care of since then, and are here one and all, either to be answered for 
or produced in this presence, or they have been handed over to his brother. Who would 
not fail to notice that this paper has never been found or asked for? Who can doubt 
that that paper brought to Cheshire remained in the possession of the prisoner? Who 
can doubt that it is either destroyed or is purposely withheld ? Under these circum- 
stances who can doubt that in it is to be found proof of some meditated act — of some vast 
dengn of a fraudulent and flagitious character, for the full completion of which the death 
of C^ok was a necessary thing ? 

Now, gentlemen, I have gone through that part of the case which relates to the 
motives of the prisoner, and it will be for you to say whether you are satisfied that this 
was a death by str}'chnia — ^that the prisoner was in possession of stiychnia — that he 
had access to the dead man's bedside, and that he administered pills to Iiim at a period 
Bbort enough to be capable of being connected with the catastrophe that afterwards 
Ju^pened', and it will bel for you to say whether you do not find that the state of things 
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with referenee to pecrmiaij matters to whicli I have been juist alluding is snffident to 
account for the act which is ascribed to the prisoner. 

But there is another part of his conduct as throwing light upon this matter to which 
I cannot feil to refer. What has become of CJook's betting-book ? "What has been the 
conduct and the language of the prisoner with reference to it? On the night when 
Cook died, 'ere the breath had hardly passed from that poor roan's body, the prisoner at 
die bar was rummaging his pockets and searching under his pillow. That may have 
'been for a perfectly legitimate purpose. But let us see what takes place. He calls to 
Mr. Jones and he tells Mr. Jones that it is his duty, as the nearest friend of the dead 
man, to take possession of his effects, and Mr. Jones does take possession of his watch, 
and afterwards, at the suggestion of the prisoner, of his rings. At the same time Mr. 
Jones asks for the betting-book. My learned friend endeavoured to explain away this 
most awkward part of the case, by saying, " There were other persons who had access 
to the place. The undertaker came there with his men, the women came to lay out the 
dead body, and the servants were there ; any one of those might have stolen the book." 
But all this is met by the fact that, on that same night, before the women had had any- 
thing to do in the room— before they came to lay out the corpse — ^before anybody made 
their appearance — that very night, when Mr. Jones is seeking to gather up Ae effects of 
the dead man, he asks for the book. What is the answer? **0h," says Palmer, 
adopting the language which he afterwards repeated, " the betting-book will be of no 
use to any one." Do^ anybody doabt in his own mind where that betting-book had 
gone to ? The father-in-law came down on the Friday, and he begins to discourse 
about the affair, and he is not satisfied with the answers he gets. The day passes away. 
He says to Mr. Jones, " Be so good as to collect my son-in-laVs betting-book and papers 
and bring them away." Mr. Jones goes up stairs ; he is immediately followed by the 
prisoner: up they go, but there is no betting-book to be found. Down comes Mr. 
Jones and says to Mr. Stevens, " We cannot find the betting-book." " Not find the 
betting-book ! surely you must be mistaken :" and, turning round, he says, " Why, Mr. 
Palmer, how is this ? Upon which Mr. Palmer says, " Oh, the betting-book is of no 
use." " No use I I am the best judge of that. I think it will be of a good deal of use." 
The observation is again repeated, " It is of no use." Mr. Stevens said, " Why ? " 
•* Because a dead man s bets are void, and because he received the money himself upon 
the course at Shrewsbury." A dead man's bets are void ! Yes, that is true ; they are 
void, but not when they have been received in his lifetime. Who received the dead 
man's bets? The prisoner at the bar. Who appropriated the proceeds of the dead 
man's bets? The prisoner at the bar. Who was answerable for them? The prisoner 
at the bar. Who had an interest in concealing the fact that he had received them ? He had. 
What was the best mode of doing it ? The destruction of the betting-book. What was 
the best mode of calming the determination of the man who was the executor of the dead 
man, when he wanted to know what he was entitled to receive and what he had recdved, 
and to see the record of his pecuniary transactions ? Why, to tell him that the record, 
even if found, would be of no use, for a dead man was not entitled to any bets, he having 
died before they were received: yet at that very moment he had received the proceeds 
of the bets which he was representing as void, and was applying the proceeds to his own 
purpose. Does not that throw light upon the real nature of the transaction? What 
possible motive conld he have for representing that the bets were void, having himself 
received them, unless he knew that he had received them fraudulently and wrongfully? 
See what would have taken place if the truth had come out. Mr. Stevens, if he had 
seen that book, would have seen that his step-son was entitled to receive 1D20/. He 
would have inquired who was his agent, to see whether by possibility those debts could 
be realised ; he would have learned what everybody knew, at least that portion of the 
turfites with whom Cook was in the habit of communicating, that Fisher was his agent 
Fisher would have told him, ** I ought to have received the money to repay myself 
200/., but Mr. Herring received the money." He would have ^ne to Mr. Herring, and 
he would have found that every shUling of the money found its way into the prisoner's 
pocket, and was appropriated to his own purposes. How was all this to be done ? By 
the removal of Cook, and then by the destruction of the only record which could have 
afforded to his representative, who was entitled to stand in his place and realise his 
pecuniary rights, me infbrmation of the mon^ having been received by a wron^-doer, by 
a man who had no right to it. Oentlemen, I submit these things to your consideration, 
but I submit ^em to you as leading unhappily but to one conclusion, and that the con- 
clusion of the prisoner's guik. 

But, gentlemen, tiie matter does not even rest here ; there is more of the 'prisoner'g 
conduct yet to be commented upon, on which I must say a few words before I conclude : 
Mr. Stevens determined upon having a post-mortem exaxckina^io'ii* 1a\ x>s» '*^^J3tt. ^^ 
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coDduct of the prisoner in respect of that most important part of the history of this case. 
Dr. Harland comes over to perform this most important office ; the prisoner is on the 
watch to see -who comes ; he meets him as he alights at the inn ; he accompanies him 
to Dr. Bamford's ; they get into conversation about this death , and Dr. Harland says, 
naturally enough, speaking to a brother medical man whom he supposed had been 
attendant upon the patient, "What is this case? I hear there is a suspicion of poisoning." 
" Oh no,*' says IPalmer, ** not at all ; no suspicion of poisoning ; the man had two 
epileptic fits upon the Monday and Tuesday, and you will find old disease, both of the 
head and of the heart." Well, there was no disease found of the head nor of the heart, 
unless that very wise gentleman, whom I should have liked to have asked a few questions 
of to-day, was right about his stoiy of angina pectoris, which I doubt was ever accom- 
panied by tetanic symptoms in this world, or that any other man in the universe would 
declare that it was. " You will find disease of the head and the heart." They opened 
him, and found neither. He said, *' He had two epileptic fits on the Monday and Tues- 
day." That very same man the day before had gone to Dr. Bamford, and asked Dr. 
Bunford to fill up the certificate, and Dr. Bamford said naturally enough, ** He is your 
patient, not mine ; I have only attended him at your request." " No, I would rather you 
did." He gets Dr. Bamford to fill in ** apoplexy ;" the next day he tells Dr. Harland 
that it is a case of epilepsy. This is not an ordinary individual, but a medical man 
possessing full knowledge and information with regard to medical matters : however, 
the post-mortem examination took place ; before they go to it there is some conversation 
with Newton which I will not again more particularly refer to ; it is not satisfactory, 
nor does it show the state of mind in which you would expect to find a man whose friend 
had just died, from the way in which he speaks of the examination about to take place. 
Let us come to the examination itself The stomach and its contents are, as we under- 
stood, removed ; there is some story about his having pushed against the parties who 
. were performing the examination ; I think that is carrying the matter too far ; it may 
have been an accident, and we will look at it in that light ; at last the stomach, we say 
without its contents, and a portion of the intestines, are put into a jar, and the jar is 
fastened with a parchment covering doubled over it; it is tied and sealed, and then it is 
placed upon a table while the post-mortem examination, with reference to other parts of 
.the body, is made. Dr. Harland has this done ; when Dr. Harland turns round, he finds 
the jar removed ; he immediately makes an outcry, and then at the other end of a long 
room, and at a door which was not the proper entrance, but a door which led into a 
different apartment, which apartment led into the passage, the prisoner was found with 
the jar in his hand, and when Dr. Harland exclaims, he says, " I thought it would have 
been more convenient to you when you were going out." That might have been his 
motive, though it was an awkward circumstance that the jar containing the stomach 
should be in the hands of the man against whoiji there rested a suspicion of having 
deprived the deceased of life by unfair means. That is not all ; tMO slits were found in 
the parchment cover when it was tied and sealed up ; who could have made them except 
the prisoner ? What did he do it for ? There again we are lost in conjecture, but the 
only conclusion at which we can arrive is against the honesty of th6 purpose and the 
integiity of the transaction ; whether it may have been for the purpose of introducing 
something which might be capable of neutralising the poison, I cannot tell ;^ou ; all 1 
know is the fact, and it is a fact of ver^' significant importance in the consideration of the 
case. 

It does not end there : we find that he is restless and uneasy as to what is going to 
be done with the jar, and objects to its being taken away ; he remonstrates with Dr. 
Bamford at letting it go away, as if Dr. Bamford had any interest in the matter, and as 
if any one would suspect Dr. Bamford of having had any hand in the taking off of this 
poor man. The jar is taken away, and then that occurred which must have made a 
painful impression upon all who heard it in this court — there comes the story of his 
going to the postboy, and asking hira to upset the carriage which was conveying those 
who had possession of the jar to Stafford or London, for the purpose of its contents 
l>eing analysed. My learned friend sought to give a comparatively innocent complexion 
to this transaction ; he says that this bribe of 10/. to upset the carriage arose simply out 
of resentment against the officious stepfather who had dared to interfere in this matter — 
to insist upon a searching investigation : he had been guilty, my learned friend says, in 
return for the civility, courtesy, and kindness with which he had been treated by the 
prisoner, of ** prying, meddling, insolent curiosity." A man who had seen his poor 
stepson, to whom he was tenderly attached, lying dead under circumstances which raised 
in his mind a suspicion — and I think I am fully justified, at all events, whatever may be 
the result of this inijuiry, in saying that the very inquiry we are now upon — the gravity 
Mild Importance of it — at least fmly justify Mr. Stevens in the suspicions which he 
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entertained for having insisted upon the inqairy, and that onght to have protected him 
against the suggestion of ** insolent curiosity." It was known that Mr. Stevens insisted 
upon inquiry : was it a reasonable motive operating upon this man's mind that it should 
occasion such a sense of resentment and anger that he should desire the destruction or 
mutilation of this man, and offer 10/. to the postboy to upset him upon the road? I 
believe the other to have been the true version — if you upset him you may break the jar, 
and then the contents never could be found, and there would be no danger of strychnia 
being discovered. 

But it does not stop even there ; the inquiry takes place, and the post-mortem ex- 
amination having been made, a Coroner's inquest is insisted upon and becomes inevitable, 
and then we have the prisoner seeking to tamper with the administration of a most 
important office ; sending presents to the Coroner at the time the inquest was sitting ; 
presents, unquestionably, of game and things of that description, and if the evidence 
does not verv much mislead us a present of money also ; for what purpose was all that 
done ? We nnd him with uneasy restlessness, obtaining through Cheshire information of 
what is taking place between the professional man who was employed to analyse the 
contents of the stomach, and the attorney at Rugeley, who was instructed on behalf of 
Mr. Stevens ; is that the conduct of innocence or of guilt ? why should he be desirous 
of knowing whether strychnia above all other things should be found in the intestines 
of the deceased ? Let me call your attention to the letter which he writes to the Coroner, 
" I am sorry to tell you that I am still confined to my bed ; I do not think it was 
mentioned at the inquest yesterday that Cook was taken ill on Sunday, and on Monday 
night in the same way that he was on Tuesday night when he died ; the chambermaia 
at the Crown Hotel can prove this ; I believe a man of the name of Fisher is coming 
down to prove that he received some money at Shrewsbury ; now, here he can only pay 
Smith 10/. out of 41/. he owed him." Does he tell what had become of the rest of the 
money^ that the man had at Shrewsbury ? " Had you not better call Smith," that is Mr. 
. Jeremiah Smith whom we saw here to-day, " to prove this." What a witness Jeremiah 
Smith would have been in the hands of the Coroner, Mr. Ward, the friendly Coroner of 
Staffordshire ! *' And again, whatever Professor Taylor majr say to-morrow, he wrote 
from London last Tuesday night to Gardiner to say, we (that is Dr. Taylor and Dr. 
Sees) have this day finished our analysis, and find no traces of either strychnia, prussic 
acid, or opium ; what can beat this from a man like Taylor, if he says what he has 
already said of Dr. Harland's evidence ; mind you, I know it, I saw in black and white 
what Taylor said to Grardiner ; but this is strictly private and confidential, but it is true. 
As re^^ras his betting book, I know nothing of it, and it is of no good to any one ; ** the 
repetition of the same story ; " I hope the verdict to-morrow will be that he died of 
natural causes, and thus end it ; " but the verdict was not so, and it did not end it ; and 
it is for you to say whether upon a review of the whole of this evidence you can come 
to any other conclusion than that of the prisoner's guilt. Look at his restless anxiety : 
it may possibly, it is true, be compatible with innocence, but I think on the other hand 
it must be admitted that it bears strongly the aspect of guilt ; if it stood alone, I would 
not ask you upon that to come to a conclusion adverse to the prisoner, but it is one of a 
series of things small perhaps each individually in themselves, but taken as a whole, as I 
submit to you, leading irresistibly to the conclusion of the guilt of this man. 

Now, gentlemen, the whole case is before you. It will be for you to determine it 
Yon have, on the one hand, a man overwhelmed by a pressure almost unparalleled and 
unexampled, of pecuniary liabilities, which he is utterly unable to meet, involving the 
penalties of the law, which must bring disaster and ruin upon him. His only mode of 
averting those consequences is by obtaining money ; and, under those circumstances, with 
a bad man, a small amount, if that amount will meet the exigencies of the moment and 
avert the impending catastrophe and ruin, will operate with immense power. ^ Then you 
ifaid lliat he has access to the bedside of the man whose death we are now inquiring into ; 
that lie has the means of administering poison to him, and you find that^ within eight- 
and-forty hours, he has twice acquired possession of the very poison, the traces of wmeh 
are found in the death, and after the death ; and then you have the death itself in its 
terrible and revolting circumstances, all of which are characteristic only of death by that 
poisotn and of no other. You have then the &ct, that, to the uttermost of his ability, 
he realizes the purpose for which it is suggested to you the death was accomplished. 
You have idl those facts, and the undoubted and undisputed fact, that a subsidiary 
poison was also used, of which traces have been found in the man's body, although no 
traces may have been found, for the reasons and from the causes I have suggested, of 
the principal poison, whose possession by the prisoner we have traced, and whose^ pre- 
fence we show in the symptoms which accompanied the death of the deceased. It is for 
you to take all those drcumstanoes into your connderatioD. 
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Gentlemen, you have indeed had iutroduced into this case one other element which I 
own I think would ha^e been better omitted. Yon have had from my learned friend the 
nni&sual, and I think I may say unprecedented, assurance of his conyiction of his client's 
innocence. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — Not unprecedented. 

The Attcmey 'General, — ^I can only say I think it would have been better if my learned 
fiiend had abstained from so strange a declaration. What would he think of me if, 
imitating his example, I at this moment stated to you, upon my *' honour," as he did, 
what is my internal conviction from a conscientious consideration of this case. The 
best reproof which I can administer to my learned friend is to abstain from imita^g so 
dangerous an example. My learned friend in that address, of which we all admired the 

r»wer and ability, also adopted a course sometimes resorted to by advocates, but which 
cannot help thinking is more or less an insult to a jury, the endeavouring to intimidate 
them by the fear of their own consciences and the fear of the country's opinion from 
discharging firmly and honestly the great and solemn duty which you have to perform 
upon this occasion. My learned fHend told you if your verdict snould be Guilty, one 
day or other the innocence of the prisoner would be made manifest, and you would 
never cease to repent the verdict you had given. If my learned friend was sincere in 
that — and I know he was — ^there is no man in whom the spirit of truth and honour is 
more keenly alive — ^he ssdd what he believed ; but all I can say in answer^ is, that 
it shows how when a man enters with a bias upon his mind 'upon the consideration 
of a subject he is led into error; and when my learned friend said that he had entered 
upon this case with an unbiassed and an unprejudiced mind, who could have^&iled 
to feel that never in anything could he have been more deceived than in thinking 
that? For who that has to give his best energies to a defence upon such a charge 
as this would not shrink in his own mind from the conclusion that ne was to advocate 
the cause of one who he believed to have been guilty of the foulest of all imaginable 
crimes ? I say, therefore, I think my learned fnend had better have abstained from 
making any observations which involved the assurance of his own conviction. I say 
further, I think he on^ht in justice and in consideration of you to have abstained from 
reminding ^ou or tellmg you that the voice of the country would not sanction the 
Terdict which you were about to g^ve. I say nothing of the inconsistency which is 
iuYolved in such a statement, coming from one who but a short hour before had com* 

Elained in eloquent terms of the universal torrent of passion and prejudice by winch 
le said his client was oppressed and borne down. Why, gentlemen, in answer to my 
learned friend, I have omy to say, pay no regard to the voice of the country, whether 
it be for condemnation or acquittsd ; pay no regard to anything but the internal voice 
of your own consciences, and the sense of that duty to God and man which you are to 
discharge upon this occasion. Seek no reward except the comforting assurance when 
you shall look back to the events of this day, that you have discharged to the best of 
your ability and to the uttermost of your power the duty that it was yours to perfbrm. 
If, upon a review of this whole case, comparing the evidence upon the one side and 
upon the other, and weighing it in the even scales of justice, yon can come to a con- 
clusion of the prisoner's innocence, or even entertain that frir and reasonable amount 
of doubt of which the accused is entitled to the benefit, in God's name acquit him. But 
if^ on the other hand, all the facts and all the evidence lead your minds, with satisfiiction 
to yourselves, to the conclusion of the prisoner's guilt, theu, but then only, I ask for a 
verdict of guilty at your hands. For the protection of the good, and fbr the repression 
of the wicked, I ask for that verdict, by which alone, as it seems to me, the safety of 
society can be secured, and the demands, the imperious demands, of public jusjtice can 
alone be satisfied. 

LordCAMPBBLL^-Gentlemen of the jury, I am exceedingly sorry that for the eo^A of 
public justice the Court must now adjourn. I shall £eel it my duty, in this if*»gt^i*Ty^ 
and complicated case, to bring before you the whole of the evidence given upon the one 
side and upon the other, with such remarks as I shall feel it my duty to make fbr yoor 
observation. Therefore, however painful it may be, we must now adjourn. Yom most 
stlU be kept sequestered from the world, and you must meet me again at 10 o'clock on 
Monday morning. 

A'fjwur%ed to Monday mot-ning at 10 o'dock. 
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ELEVENTH DAY'S TEIAL. 

May 26, 1856. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — My Lord, I have the permission of my learned friend to men- 
don that there is a bill of exchange, dated Sept. 1855, for 500Z., drawn by Palmer 
and accepted bjr Cooke, which he will allow me to put in with your Lordship's per- 
mission. It is in the possession of the holder, a person of the name of Swindells. 

Mr. James, — ^The fact that there is a bill for 500/. in the hands of a Mr. Swindells 
of such a date, and that that bill may be put in, we concede. 

Lord CAMPBELL. — ^It may be put in when we arrive at the proper stage. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — If yonr Lordship pleases, we will produce it in a few moments. 
The solicitor is not here at present. 

Mr. Babon Alderson. — Hand it up to me, and I will put it in at the proper 
time. (^The bill was shortly afterwards produced and handed to tJie Court,) 

CHAKG-E TO THE JTJBY. 

Lord Campbeli..— Gentlemen of Ae jury, we have at leng^ arrived at that stage of 
these solemn proceedings when it becomes my duty, as the chief judge presiding in this 
court, to explain to you the nature of the charge brought against the prisoner, and 
those questions and considerations upon which your verdict ought to be iound. And, 
gentlemen, I must begin by conjuring you to banish from your minds all that you have 
heard with reference to these procee(ungs before entering into that box. There is no 
doubt that a strong prejudice elsewhere did prevail against the prisoner at the bar. In 
the county of Stafford, where the offence for which he has now to answer is alleged to 
have been committed, that prejudice was so strong that the Court of Queen's Bench made 
an order to remove the trial from that county. The prisoner, by his counsel, expressed 
a wish that the trial should take place in the Central Criminal Court. To enable that 
wish to be accomplished an Act has been passed by the Legislature authorizing the Court 
of Queen's Bench to direct the trial to take place in the Central Criminal Court, where 
it was believed and known that the trial would be fair and impartial. I must not only 
warn you, gentlemen, against being influenced by what you may have before heard, but 
I must likewise warn you — although I am sure it is an unnecessary caution, but one 
which it is my duty to offer— against being improperly influenced by the evidence that 
has been laid before you ; because there has been evidence which certainly implicates 
the prisoner in transactional of a very discreditable nature. It appears uiat he had 
forged a great many bilb of exchange, and that he had entered into transactions not of 
a refutable nature. These transactions, however, would have been excluded from your 
consideration altogether, had it not been necessary to bring them forward to assist yoa 
in arriving at jrour verdict. By the law and practice of some countries it is allowed, to 
raise a probabilitv that the party accused has committed the oflience which he has to 
answer, to show that he has committed other offences ; with a view of showing that he is 
an immoral man, and not unlikely to commit other offences, whether of the same or of 
a difiiBrent nature ; but the law of England is different, and, presuming everv man to 
be innocent until his guilt is established, it allows his guilt to be established only by 
evidence directly connected with the charge brought against him. 

Gentlemen, it gives me great satisfaction to find that this case has been so fully laid 
before you. Everything has been done that could be accomplished for the purpose of 
assisting the jury in coming to a right conclusion. The ])rosccntion has been taken 
up by the Government of the country, so that justice may be effectively administered. 
Tlie Attorney-General, who is the first law otficer of the Crown, has conducted the 
prosecution as the Minister of Public Justice. Again, I am much pleased to think that 
the prisoner appears to have had ample means to prepare for, and conduct his defence. 
Witnesses very properly have been brought from all parts of the kingdom to assist in 
his defence ; and he has had the advantage of having his case conducted by one of the 
most distinguished advocates at the English bar. Gentlemen, I most strongly recommend 
to* you to attend to everything that fell so eloquently, so ably, and so impressively 
from that advocate, with the exception of his own private personal opinion. It is 
my duty to tell you that that ought to be no ingredient in your verdict You are 
to try the prisoner upon the evidence before you, according as that evidence may be 
laid before vou upon the one side and on the other, and by that alone, and not by any 

Sinion of his advocate. I feel also bound to say that it would have been better if his 
vocate had abstained from some of the observations which he made in his address to 
you. in which he laid great stress upon his own conviction of the prisoner's innocenee 
of the crime imputed to him, and ot his apprehension that if you returned a verdict of 
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Guilty, you one day would have to regret your verdict. The fact of the prisoner nrnjing 
** Not Guilty " is a mere form ; it goes for nothing, and it may lead to the most dis- 
astrous consequences if that formal answer is to be dwelt upon with too much import- 
ance, as it may lead a jury to believe that a prisoner is not guilty, because bis advocate 
expresses his perfect conviction of his innocence. And, upon the other hand, if the 
advocate withholds an opinion, the jury may suppose that he is conscious of his client's 
ffuilt, whereas it is the duty of the advocate to press his argument upon the jury, and not 
nis opinion. 

Gentlemen, I will now in a few words give you the allegations upon the one side and 
on the other. On the part of the prosecution, it is alleged that the deceased, John 
Parsons Cook, was first tampered witn by antimony ; that he>was then killed bv strych- 
nine ; and that his symptoms were the symptoms of poison by strychnine. It is then, 
alleged that the prisoner at the bar had a motive for making awav with him ; that he had 
an opportunity of administering the poison ; that suspicion fell upon no one else ; and 
that on two days, when the poison was supposed to have been administered, be actually 
purchased strychnine, the poison employed; and that, as they allege, his conduct before 
that transaction, before the deed, while it was going on, and afterwards, was that of a 
guilty, and not of an innocent, man. On the other side, it is contended (and you 
are to say whether or not truly contended) that the prisoner at the bar was really the 
victim of prejudice ; that he had no interest in tlie death of the deceased ; and, on 
the contrary, that the death of the deceased was to his prejudice : further, that Cooke 
did not die from poison by strychnine, but frOn natural disease ; that his symptoms 
were those of natural disease, and not of poison by strychnine ; and further, it is con- 
tended that no part of the evidence which has been given shows anything which is. 
at all consistent with the guilt of the prisoner. Gentlemen, it is for you to deter- 
mine between the alle^tions on the one side and the other, according to the evidence^ 
A most anxious task is imposed upon you, knowing that the life of the prisoner is at 
stake ; and if you find bun guilty, he must expiate his crime by an ignominious death. 
It is of the last importance that you should be convinced of his innocence or his guilt ; 
and if you are not convinced of his guilt, you will rescue him from the fitte with which 
he is threatened. On the other hand, when you have beard the statements which were 
given in evidence— if vou arc satisfied of his guilt— it will be your duty to return a ver- 
dict of guilty ; for if tne poisoner were to escape with impunitv, there would be no safety 
ioT mankind, and society would fall to pieces. Gentlemen, tne burthen of proving the 
gUiib rests on the prosecution ; and unless that is fully sustained, and you are convinced 
upon the evidence that he is guilty, then it will be your duty to acquit the prisoner; but 
in a case of this kind, you cannot expect that witnesses should be called to state that they 
saw the deadly poison administered by the prisoner, or mixed up by the prisoner openly 
before them. Circumstantial evidence as to that is all that can be reasonably expected ;. 
and if there are a series of circumstances leading to the conclusion of guilt, then, gentle- 
men, a verdict of guilty may satis&ctorily be pronounced. With respect to the alleged 
motive, it is of great importance to see whether there was a motive for committing such 
a crime, or whether there was not, or whether there is an improbability of its having, 
been committed so strong as not to be overpowered by positive evidence. But, gentle- 
men, if tiiere be any motive which can be assigned, 1 am bound to tell you that the 
adequacy of that motive is of little importance. We know from the experience of cri- 
minal courts that atrocious crimes of this sort have been committed Irom very slight 
motives ; not merely from malice and revenge, but to gain a small pecuniary advantage,, 
and to drive off for a time pressing difficulties. It seems to me, gentlemen, you ml 
have to consider well whether the symptoms of Cook's death are consistent with & 
poisoning by strychnia. If they are not, if you believe that deatii arose from natural 
causes, me prisoner is at once entitled to a verdict of not guilty at your hands ; but if 
those symptoms are consistent with a poisoning by strychnia, then you will have another 
and an important question to consider, whether the evidence which has been adduced 
is sufficient to convince you that it was a death by strychnia, and by str>xhnia wJiich the 
prisoner administered. In cases of this sort the evidence has often been divided inta 
medical and moral evidence ; the medical being that of the scientific men, and the moral 
the circumstantial facts which are calculated to prove the truth of the charge against tiie 
party accused. Gentlemen, they cannot be finally separated in the minds of the loijy 
because it is by combination of the two species of evidence that their verdict ought to 
be found. In this case you will look at the medical evidence, to see whether the deceased 
in vour opinion did die by strychnia or by natural disease ; and you will look at what ia 
called the moral evidence, and consider whether that shows that uie prisoner not only had 
the opportunity, but that he actually availed himself of that opportunity, to odminister ta 
the deceased the deadly poison of which he died. 

Now, gentlemen, with these preliminary observations I will proceed to read over ta 
you the evidence which has been given in this long trial ; and I must implore you 
earnestly, that in any observations I m^ make upon its effect you will be guided only 
by your own ludgment. To assist you troro time to time, I may make observations, but 
you will not be in the slightest degree influenced by them, unless so fiir as your own: 
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judgment concurs in them. The verdict must be yours, and in your hands the life of 
the prisoner must rest. 

Gentlemen, I shall best discharge my duty by beginning with that part of the case 
tiiat was first opened by the Attorney-General, respecting the motive that the prisoner 
may have had for accomplishing the death of Cook. Now I think that that arises out of 
certain pecuniary transactions, the nature of which has been most minutely laid before 
you. It appears that the prisoner had borrowed large sums of money upon bills of 
exchange, wnich he drew, and which purported to be accepted by his mother, a lady, it 
seems, of considerable wealth. Those acceptances were forgeries, and she was not aware 
of those acceptances until a very late period of th.at course of dealing. One of those 
acceptances for 200()/. was in the hands of a gentleman of the name of Padwick ; 1000/. 
had been paid, and 1000/. remained due to Mr. Padwick upon that bill. A solicitor of 
the name of Pratt had also advanced large sums of money to the prisoner upon similar 
bills to the amount of 12,500/. Several of those bills had been renewed without the 
knowledge of Mrs. Palmer, but there were two that remained unrenewed, one of them for 
2000/., which became due on the 25th of October, 1855, and another for 2000/., which 
became due on the 27th of October, 1855. Besides these, Mr. Pratt held one bill for 
500/., and one bill for 1000/., which were overdue, which were not renewed, and which 
were held over from month to month, charging a very high rate of interest. Besides 
these large sums advanced by Pratt to Palmer, it appears that upon similar bills he had 
contracted a very large debt with an attorney at Birmingham of the name of Wright, and 
a sum of 10,400/. was due to him upon similar bill transactions. It had been expected by 
Palmer that he would have been able to meet those bills by the proceeds of a policy of 
insurance, which had been effected upon the life of his brotner Walter. Gentlemen, the 
law of this country wisely forbids an insurance by one man upon the life of another who 
has no interest in that life; but unfortunately it does not prevent a man insuring his 
own life for any amount, although no pecuniary loss will arise from his death, and then 
transfeiTing it to another person. There had been an insurance effected upon the life 
of Walter Palmer— a bankrupt, without any means except those that were furnished to 
him by his relations— a policy to the amount of 13,000/. That had been assigned by him 
to William Palmer, the prisoner at the bar. He died In August, 1855, and it was 
expected that the Id^OOO/. insured upon his life would be the means of enabling William 
Palmer, the prisoner, to take up those acceptances ; but the Prince of Wales Insurance 
Office denied their liability upon that policy, and refused to pay. Thence arose a most 
pressing embarrassment— payments were urgently required, and there was danger unless 
they were immediately paid that the law would be put in force, and that the system of 
fbrgeries wliich had been so long carried on would in all human probability be detected 
and brought to light. 

Now, gentlemen, 1 will begin with the evidence of John Espin. He was the solicitor 
of Mr. Padwick, who held the 2000/. bill upon which 1000/. remained due. He savs, "I 
am a solicitor, practising in Davies Street, Berkeley Square. 1 acted as solicitor for Mr. 
Padwick. I produce a bill for 2000/., which was placed in my hands by Mr. Padwick 
for the purpose of enforcing payment from the prisoner.*' Then a witness of the name 
of Strawbridge, the manager of the bank at Rugeley, who knows the prisoner's hand- 
writing, proves that tlie drawing and endorsement of the bill was the handwriting of the 
prisoner, but that the acceptance of '^ Sarah Palmer" certainly was not her handwriting, 
and that therefore that was a forgery. The bill was put in, and it is dated the 3rd July, 
1854, drawn by William Palmer upon Sarah Palmer, Bugelcy, Staffordshire, for 2000/.^ 
payable to the order of the drawer at three months after date, and purporting to be 
accepted by Sarah Palmer, endorsed by the nrisoner at the bar. That bill therefore 
would become due on the 6th October, 1854. ft had been overdue more than a twelve- 
month when the transaction occurred which we arc now to investigate. The witness 
says 1000/. had been paid off the bill. (His Lordship proceeded to read the evidence, 
of Mr, Espin and the letters referred to tfierein,) 

Now, gentlemen, that certainly is strong ev idence to show the desperate circumstances, 
in which the prisoner was placed at that time ; but that alone would go no way at all to 
prove his guilt. Now we come to the evidence of Bfr. Pratt, who had advanced money 
on the bilb to the extent of 12,500/. Now, gentlemen, the dfealing of the prisoner and 
Mr. Pratt is most important for your consideration. {His Lordship then read the evidence 
of Mr, Pratt ^ and the documents referred to therein.) 

Then Mr. Stevens, a witness whom you remember was recalled, and he looks at the 
cheque for 375/. and says that that is not Cook's handwriting. Now, gentlemen, 1 must 
say it was rather suggested on the part of the prosecution that on this occasion Cook 
had been defrauded of tiie money by Palmer ; certainly the endorsement was not in 
Cook's handwriting ; but as was urged very properly by the counsel for the prisoner, it 
is not improbable &at there had been some arrangement between them wherebv Cook 
authorised some one else to write his name on the cheque, and that he really had the 
money, because there is no complaint wh|itsoever that he had been defrauded. Then 
Strawbridge, whom you remember was the manager of the bank^ and knew the hand- 
writing, looibs at the eight acceptances, and he savs thev are not m the mother's hand- 
writing ; add' certainly it is rather a serious consideration when you find that all these 
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bills were forgeries, and that ujpon a discovery being made the party committing the 
forgery would oe liable to the cnminal law. Mr. Stevens says when the cheque for 375/. 
was drawn the prisoner had an account with us. Then William Cheshire, a clerk, is 
called ; and he says that he is clerk in the National Provincial Bank of England. *'The 
prisoner had an account with the bank : I received the cheque from Mr. Pauner's groom ; 
It was carried to Palmer's credit." All this might have been done with the consent of 
Cooke, though Palmer had the benefit of it ; it might have been done by means of some 
arrangement between Palmer and Cook. Now Pratt is recalled, and he is cross-examined 
by the counsel for the prisoner. ( The learned Judge then read the evidence of Mr, Pratt.) 

Now, brother Shee, if the bill to which you refer is to be proftiuced, you had better 
have it put in. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee.^If your Lordship pleases. 

Lord Campreix. — It is a bill drawn by William Palmer upon Cook, dated Bugeley, 
September 20, ^ Three months after date pay to my order the sum of 500/. for value 
received,'' and it is endorsed '* William Palmer." It is due 22nd December. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — That is a different bill from the one mentioned in the evidence. 

Lord Campbell. — ^It is of a different date, but I think it may possibly be a mistake. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee,— The officer has the bill that is due on the 22nd December. ' The 
bill which Mr. Baron Alderson handed to your Lordship was one not mentioned at all 
until this morning. 

Mr. Babon Aldebsox.— That is quite right. The bill for the Polestar transaction 
was due on 22nd December. This is another bill handed in at the end of the prosecution, 
and produced by no holder. 

Lord Campbell. — ^The next witness is John Armsbaw, an aecountant at Bugeley. 
{The learned Judge read the evidence of Mr, Amwhatc,) Then John Wallbank, a butcher 
at Bugeley, is called. {The learned Judge read the evidence of Mr, Wallbank, ami abo 
that of Mr, John Spildmry.) Then Mr. Strawbridge is recalled, and he says '* On the 19th 
November, 1855, the prisoner had a balance of 9/. 6«. in his favour : notmng was paid to 
the credit of his account afterwards : the last pa3rment to the credit of his account was 
on the loth of October, 1850." • Now this certainly shows that when he signed the oheqiie 
for 1000/. that was due on the 28th he had no means whatever to answer it ; and that Ins 
finances were at the lowest ebb, and that the urgency for payment was very great. Then 
Herbert Wright is called to show further large debts due from Palmer upon the alleged 
acceptances of the mother. {Theleamed Judge read the evidence of Mr, Wright.) Then;Mr. 
Strawbridge is again recalled, and he proves the acceptances last produced not to be in 
the handwriting of Sarah Palmer. He says, *^ This is a different handwriting from hets : 
it may be an imitation, but it is a faint one. Charles Wetherby, who was examined for 
another purpose before, is now recalled. He is the Secreta^to the Jockey Club, and 
keeps the accounts, as appears in his first examination. {The learned Judge read the 
evidence of Mr. Wetherby, and aUo the letters therein referred to.) Gentlemen, I would 
observe that a good deal will turn on whether the cheque for 350/. referred to by Mr. 
Wetherby really was sent by Cook or was not sent by him. If it was not sent b^ Cook, 
it will be a circumstance shiowing Palmer's dealing witii Cook's property ; and it is one 
of the many circumstances of the case which you will have to consider. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — Mr. Wetherby said he thought it was sent by Cook. 

Lord Campbell.— I tell the jury to look at all the evidence, and the cheque has not 
been produced. It was sent by Wetherby to Palmer. There has notice been given to 
woduce it, and it has not been produced. {His Lordship then read the evidence of Mr. 
Butler,) llien Mr. Stevens was recalled, and he says that Polestar was sold at Tattersall's 
on the 10th March last by auction, and fetched 720 guineas. 

Now, gentlemen, in order to finish this part of the case, that we may go to the circum- 
stances of the alleged poisoning, t will now read to you the evidence of Mr. Bergen re- 
specting the not finding of the cheque for 350/. You will recollect that after the inquest 
the ^pers of the prisoner were taken possession of, and a selection made of them : and 
Daniel Bergen, the chief superintendent of police at Stafford, says, '* I attended the 
coroner's inquMt on the body of Mr. Cook ; after the verdict was returned I searched 
the house ot Palmer, on Saturday night the 15th December ; I found some papers, and I 
took them from the surgery into the drawine-room ; a great proportion of these papers 
were found in a drawer in the surgery ; a rew were found elsewhere — some in Palmer's 
bedroom ; 1 searched every part of the house for these, and I put all I found into one 
place in the drawing-room ; 1 afterwards locked the door, and put the key in my pocket" 
And here you would have expected to find the cheque, because it was returned by 
Wetherby to Palmer, and Pahner professed to attach value to it, and requested 
Wetherby not to pav any money of Cook's in his hands until that cheque was saticrfled ; 
but the cheque which you would have expected to find there is not forthcoming, and If it 
had been a genuine signature it would have been of importance to the prisoner, but how- 
ever it is not forthcoming. ( T%e learned Jtidge then read the remainder of Mr. BergerCs 
evidence^ Gentlemen, lest I should omit it, I will mention what strikes my mind, 
namely, that the circumstance of Mr. Palmer remaining in the country after the sus- 
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picion had arisen is a circumgtance that is fieivoiirable to the prisoner, and ought to be 
taken into consideration in your mind ; but I should also mention, that altiiough he may 
have done so fh>m a sense of innocence, he may have done so from thinking uiat, from 
the course he had taken, nothing would be discovered against Mm. Then Mr. Henry 
Augustus Beane is called, and he is a solicitor in the firm of Chubb, Deane, and Chubb, 
of Gray's Inn. He says, " I attended the inquest on the body of Ann Palmer on behalf 
of the insurance company." ( 7^ learned Judge read the evidence qfMr. JDecme,) Now, 
|;entlemen, as to the employment of Mr. Field, I know not how it is connected with this 
inquiry. If the office did employ Mr. Field to inquire as to the circumstances of Walter 
Palmers health, and as to the circumstances respecting Bates, I laiow not what that has 
to do with it. 

Now I proceed to that part of the case with reference to the transaction at Shrews- 
bury, preceding the death of the deceased. Now, gentlemen, you can recollect that the 
first witness called upon this trial was Ishmael Fisher. (T%e learned Judge read a portion 
of the evidence of Mr, Fisher.') Now, gentlemen, one of the mysterious circumstances in 
this case is. that it would appear from what Palmer said that Cook had been stating that 
he (Pahner; had been putting something into his glass ; and yet, strange to say, although 
that seems an undoubted fact, he remains constantly in company with Pahner, still 
placing entire confidence in him ; and when ill. Palmer is sent for. He certainly seems 
to have been under the influence of Palmer to a very great degree. Well then, Pahner 
having stated to the witness that Cook was drunk the night before, Fisher says Cook cer- 
tainly was not drunk. {Hie Lordship then read a furrier portion qfMr, Fisher* » evidence,) 
Certainly, if Cook had induced Fisher to advance 200/., upon the supposition that he was 
to be repaid on the Monday, and then employed another person to collect the bets, so as 
to prevent Fisher having a repayment of his money, that would have been a gross fraud 
on the part of Cook. ( The remainder of Mr, Fishers evidence, together with the evidence qf 
Mr, Jones. Mr, Meady and Mr, Gibson, was then read hy his Lordship,) Now the next wit- 
ness that I will read to you is Mrs. Brookes, although she was not examined until the fol- 
lowing day, because she finishes this idOTair at Shrewsbury. Mrs. Ann Brookes says, " I 
live at Manch^ter." The learned Judge read Mr». BrooAes's evidence, and observed, This 
ends the affisdr about Mr. Cook's illness at Shrewsbury : and, taken by itself, it really 
amounts to very little, but you observe -it is connected with what follows, when he re- 
turned to Buffeley. 

Now, gentlemen, the scene shifts, and you have Elizabeth Mills called before you; 
and she certainly is a very important witness. (The learned Judge read a portion of the 
evidence qf Elizabeth Mills,) Now, gentlemen, this is a most material part of the case, 
and to which, no doubt, your attention will be very strong addressed. The witness 
says, '' He " (that is, Palmer) ^< sat down in Cook's room ; I did not see him again till 
about a quarter before twelve." ( The learned Judge read a further portion of the witnes^a 
evidence,) In answer to certain questions which the learned counsel for the prisoner put, 
no doubt according to his instructions, she said, '* He*' (that is Stevens) " never ga/ve 
me any money ; not a farthing ; he has made me no promise." Gentlemen, these questions 
certainly indicated a most foul charge against Stevens and against Elizabeth Mills, re- 
presenting that she had been bribed by Mr. Stevens to come and give peijured evidence ; 
I must say that I do not see the smaHest pretence for such a suggestion. Mr. Stevens 
appeared to me to conduct himself with the most perfect propriety, and in the only way 
which he could have done. The charge is also made that Mr. Stevens had gone with a 
newspaper to inculcate sometidng in her mind which was not true, in order that she 
might come and give fklse evidence : but she says, " Mr. Stevens never read to me from 
a newspaper, or talked to me of Cook's symptoms befbre his death." ( The learned Jvdae 
read a further portion of the witnes^s evidence.) Then her deposition taken before, the 
Coroner is read ; I do not know whether it is wished that that should be read again. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee,—Yfe should like to have it read. 

Lord Campbell. — By all means let it be read. Gentlemen, you will Usten to this, 
and see whether you observe any and what difierence between the account she gave 
before the coroner and the account she gave when examined befiare you. (^The d^posi- 
tion of the witness taken brfore the coroner was then read,) Now, eentlemen, you will 
remark the omission of her being ill from taking the broth — ^it is an Importantomission; 
but you will say whether that which was stated is not substantially the same as the 
evidience whidi she gave on oath when examined before you. When re-examined, she 
says, **Iwas under examination before the coroner about a couple of hours." With 
regard to her cross-examination, I ought to mention that it was not conducted with regu- 
larity, because the deposition before the coroner ought to have been read over to her 
and then been crofls-examined upon that ; for it is hardly possible for a witness at this 
distance of time, after a long examination, to state exactly what he said, or omitted to 
state, when before that functionary ; but you will say whether there is anv material dis- 
crepancy between the account which you have now heard read from her deposition 
before the coroner and the evidence which she gave before you. (The learned Judge 
read the remainder oftlie witness's evidence,) It was very properly pointed to her attentioii 
that she did not, when before the coroner, connect her ulness with the broth. That sho 
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had been Sll there seems no doubt about, becan^ her sickness is proved by Lavinia 
Barnes, a witness who is allowed to be above suspicion ; but she? did not mention when 
before the coroner that it was the broth that had made her ill ; she did not connect her ill- 
ness with the broth. It is for you to say whether Elizabeth Mills has not given us a true 
statement, and if you believe her to be a witness of truth, you are to say what inference 
you draw from tlie facts which she states. 

Now. the next witness was Mr. James Gardiner, an attorney of Riigeley, a member 
of the firm of Lander, Gardiner, and Lander, and agents for Messrs. Clajrton, Cookson^ 
and Co. Clayton and Co. were the solicitors in London of Mr. Stevens ; Mr. Gardiner 
was their agent at Rugeley; and they recommend Mr. Gardiner and his firm to 
conduct the bysiness. {His Lordditp read the evidence cf Mr. Gardiner.) 

Now comes Lavinia Barnes^ the fellow-servant of Elizabeth Mills. {The evidence cf 
the witnem was them read by his Lordship.) I am not aware of any impeachment upon the 
testimony of this witness, and you wiu probably think it may be relied on. It is for you 
to say what inference is to be drawn from it. You will remember the account that 
Lavinia Barnes gives of the symptoms, and will compare them with the symptoms of 
ordinary disease, and with the symptoms occasioned by the poisoning by strychnine. 

Now comes Anne Rowley. ( The teamed Judge read the evidence of Anne Besoley, Charles 
Hiawl^y and Sarah Bond, and the Court then adjourned for a short time.') 

The next witness is Mr. William Henry Jones, a surgeon residing at Lutterworth. 
( Uie learned Judge read a portion cf the witness s emdevice, and also thefoUowing letter from. 
Mr. Palmer to the urtiriien ;—*^ November 18, 1855. My dear Sir,— Mr. Cook was taken 
ill at Shrewsbury, and obliged to call in a medical man ; since then he has been confined 
to his bed here with a very severe bilious attack, combined with diarrhoea, and I think 
it advisable for you to come to see him as soon as possible.") Yon have a very mysterious 
part of the case here, for, upon Sunday the 18th, after Cook had been unwell from the 
Saturday, Palmer writes this letter to Mr. Jones ; and your attention has been veipr pro- 
]^ly directed by the learned counsel for the prisoner to this letter as strong evidence 
m favour of the prisoner; and certainly at first sight it would appear very much to be 
in hi^ favour that he sends to a medical man who is a firiend of Cook, and who took a 
lively interest in him and wished him well. But at the same time there are circum- 
stances in this case that may enable you to draw a different conclusion, but I will not 
suggest it There is one thing, however, which does strike one very much in the lan- 
guage of the letter which he writes. You will recollect what had been the symptoms of 
Cook before this letter was written on the Sunday, and what are the words of the letter. 
Now, as to bilious symptoms, you have heard what his symptoms were; and as to 
diarrhoea, that is thoroughly n^atived. There was no diarrhoea, as Mr. Palmer, the 
prisoner, a medical man who had attended him, must have known. {His JjordMp then 
read a further portion cf Mr. Joneis evidence.) Then he is asked about his dq>osition 
that was taken before the coroner. I do not know whether it is wished that it shoold 
be read again. 

Mr. Serjeant 8hee.—I think it had better be read again, my Lord. 

Lord Campbeli^— By all means let it be read. ( 7^ deposition cf the witness was then 
read.) This deposition is read at the request of the prisoner's counsel, and you will say 
whether, in your opinion, it at all varies from the evidence given by Mr. Jones when 
examined h^ in the box before you. You will form your own judgment, but I confess 
I see no discrepancy and no reason to suppose that Mr. Jones is not a witness of sincerity 
and truth. {His Lordship then read the remainder of Mr. Jone^s evidence.) 

Now, gentlemen, Lavinia Barnes and Elizabeth Biills are called to speak as to 
something that happened upon the previous Monday night. {His Jjordddp read 
the evidence of the two witnesses, and also the evidence of Dr. Savage.) The evidence 
certainly is very strong, both of those who are professional, and those who are not 
professional, to show that down to the time of the Shrewsbury races, in fact, on 
the Wednesday night, Cooke was in a state of health better than he had before 
enjoyed. 

Now, gentlemen, comes a witness of the greatest importance, Charles Newton. {His 
Lordship read a portion cf Mr. NewUnCs emdence.) I may notice to you that Roberts 
swears, and is, I think, not contradicted, that ne had sold strychnia, among other 
drugs, to Palmer; and you are called upon to observe the demeanour of Palmer at 
that time, and the way in which he tried to prevent Newton from observing that he 
had been obtaining tms drug at the shop of Mr. Hawkins. {His Lorddup then read 
a further portion of the evidence cf Mr. Newton.) Then the deposition of Newton was 
read, and it had better be read acain. ( The deposition of Mr. Newton, taken before the 
coroner, was then read, and his LardJiip concluded reading the evidence cfthe witness.) Now, 
gentlemen, this is the evidence of Newton, and most important it is for your consi- 
deration. It certunly must be recollected that he did not mention the furnishing of 
the strychnine to Palmer on Monday before the coroner, and that he did not mention 
it till the Tuesday morning, when he was coming up here. That eertainlv requires 
consideration at vour hands ; but then, gentlemen, you will observe that in his deposi- 
tioB, which hM§ been read before you, although there is an omission which is always 
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to be borne in mind, there is no eontrsdictioa of anything that he has said. Well, 
then, you are to consider what is the probability of his inventing this wicked and 
most abominable lie. He had no ill will towards the prisoner at the bar; he had 
nothing to gain by injuring him, much less by saying anything to affect his life. I 
see no motiye that Mr. Mewton could have for inventing a lie to take away the life 
of another person. No inducement could be held out to him from the Crown ; he 
says himself that no inducement was held out to him, and that he at last disclosed 
it from a sense of justice. If you believe him, certainly the evidence is very strong 
against the prisoner at the bar. Now, I will take you to the evidence of the next 
witness, whose evidence is closely connected with the witness Newton^who did furnish 
strychnine to the prisoner— I mean Joseph Roberts. ( The loomed Judge read the exa- 
minatkn in chief of' 3fr. Roberti.} 

Now comes the cross-examination, which consists in this, and this only : ^ I did not 
make an entry of any of those things in our books ; if articles are sold over the 
counter, and paid for at the time, we do not enter them in our l>ooks." Now, gen- 
tlemen, this is the evidence of Mr. Boberts, which is most important, for he is not 
cross-examined as to the veraci^ of his testimony, nor is it contradicted at all. It 
is not denied that on this Tuesdifty morning the prisoner at the bar got six nains of 
strychnia from Mr. Roberts. If you couple that with the evidence of Mr. Newton, 
believing that, then you will have positive evidence of strychnine being procured by 
the prisoner at the bar ; that the s;^ptoms of strychnine were exhibited in Mr. €k>ok, 
the deceased ; and you nave the evidence of Mr. Roberts undenied and unquestioned, 
that on the Tuesday the six grains of strychnia were supplied. Now, gentlemen, if 
you believe both, a very serious case is adduced, supposing you should come to the 
conclusion that the sjrmptoms of Mr. Cook were consistent with that poison. If you 
think the symptoms are accounted for by merely ordinary tetanus, of course the 
fact of strychnine being obtained by the prisoner at the bar is entitled to very little 
weight ; but if you should come to the conclusion that the symptoms which Mr. Cook 
exhibited on the Monday night and Tuesday night are consistent with strychnine, 
then a fearful case is made out against him. Gentlemen, I have listened witih the 
most anxious attention to know what explanation would be given respecting the 
strychnine that was purchased on the Tuesday morning. The learned counsel for the 
prisoner told us that we must believe nothing ; that nc would combat and disprove 
everything ; and no doubt, according to his instructions, he very properly denied that 
Mr. Newton was to be believed ; and, disbelieving Mr. Newton, you have no evidence of 
any strychnia being obtained on the Monday evening ; but, disbelieving Mr. Newton, 
and beueving Mr. Roberts, you have evidence of six grains of strychnia having been 
obtained on the Tuesday morning, and no explanation is given of it. The learned 
counsel did not favour us with the theory which he had formed in his own mind re- 
specting that strychnia, and how he considered it to be consistent with the view that 
he suggested. There is no evidence of the intention with which it was purchased ; 
there is no evidence how it was applied, what became of it, or what was done 
with it. 

Then I say, gentlemen, that it will not at all influence your verdict, unless you 
come to the conclusion that the symptoms of Mr. Cook were consistent with a death 
by strychnia ; but if you come to that conclusion, I should shrink from my duty, 
and I should be unworthy to sit here, if I did not draw to your consideration the im- 
portance of the testimony, and the inference it may afford of the death having been oc- 
casioned by strychnine, and that that was administCTed by the prisoner. 

The next witness is William Stevens. ( The learned Judge read the evidence of Mr, 
Stevent.) Now, gentlemen, the learned counsel, in the discharge of his duty, did, as he 
was perfectly justified in doing, make a very violent attack upon the character and con- 
duct of Mr. Stevens. It rests with you to say whether that attack was well founded. 
1 cwn I can see nothing in Mr. Stevens in the slightest degree calling for it. He was 
attached to this young man, who was his stepson, and he was anxious to take care of 
him, and whatever the result of this trial may be, there were appearances, I think, that 
justified the course that he pursued, and I know not that Mr. Stevens did anything he 
was not perfectly justified in doing. He goes immediately to lAitten»'orth, he finds the 
will in which he is nam^l executor, he consults his own respectable solicitors in London, 
who reconuncnd him to a respectable solicitor in Rugeley, Mr. Gardiner, and he acts on 
his advice, and the conversation that passes between him and Palmer I leave you to 
judge of. Tou will form your opinion upon the whole of the case. 

The next witness that is called is Majry Keeling. ( The leamed Judge read a portion 
of the witnet^t evir/enee.) It was suggested that the undertaker's men, or the women who 
Jiaid out the body, might have abstracted the betting-book; but she says ^he saw no 
book there. {JUm LardslUp read tite remainder cfthe witneni'g evidence.) Now, gentlemen, 
here closes the evidence with reference to those who saw the symptoms before death, 
at the time of death, and after death. 

Mr. Serjeant 8hee.—l am not quite sure whether your Lordship read that the witness 
said the body was lying straight on the back on the bed ? 

Lord Camfbeu..^1 have read all that I have taken down: is it in the crow- 
ation? 
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Mr. Serjeant Shee.—'So, in the examination in chief:— "How was the T)ody lying? 
On the back, straight down the bed." 

Mr. James,— 'Where do you read that from ? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — ^It is in two reports, one in ' The Times/ and one from tibe short- 
hand writer's notes. 

Lord Campbell.— Bamford says it was lying straight on the bed. 

Mr. Serjeant 8hee,—l did not allude to Bamford*s examination ; this witness says 
so too. 

Lord Campbell.— Now then, the next witness we have is Dr. Harland. (The evidenoe 
of Dr. Harland and the documents therein referred to were Ihen read,) Dr. Hailand*s evi- 
dence is certainly very material, gent|einen, and I am glad to see that you have paid 
careful attention to it. 

The next witness is Mr. Charles John Devonshire, who was present at the opening 
of the body in November last. ( The kamed Judge read the evidence of Dr. DevonAire.) 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, — I think the witness said there were traces of amphyceine in the 
left lung. 

Mr. Babon Axderson. — Yes. 

Lord Campbell. — Dr. Monkton is the next witness. (^His Lordsk^ read the evidence 
of Dr. Monkton, and also that of Mr. Boycott and James Myatt.) It is impossible to d^y 
uiat this IS evidence for your consideration, because in a case of circumstantial evidence 
you look at the conduct of the party accused, and consider whether that conduct accords 
with innocence, or betrays guilt. Now there seems no reason to doubt the evidence of 
this poor boy. A proper attempt, no doubt, was made to show that it did not refer to 
the jar, but to upsetting Mr. Stevens ; that Mr. Stevens had been wantonly provoking 
Mr. Piumer, and that Palmer might be excused if he could get hini upset on the journey. 
I see no ground for saying that he gfave liim any such provocation ; and if you believe 
the postboy, the inquiry was about the jar, and that it was to upset them with the jar. 
This is notmng like decisive proof of guilt, but you will say whether it accords with 
innocence that he should enter into this contrivance for preventing the opportunity of 
examining the contents of the jar, which might be used as evidence against him. 

Now, gentlemen, the next witness is Samud Cheshire, who was for some years X)ost- 
master at Rugeley, and he says that he comes from Newgate, where he is suffering 
punishment for having read a letter. Now, reading a letter mu9t mean opening a letter 
that passed through me post-office, in violation of his duty, he being postmaster. {Hit 
JLortUhip then read a portion of the evidence of Mr. Cftethire,) Then evidence is given, ac- 
cording to the rules of law, to show that tne cheque came back into the possession of the 
prisoner, otherwise we do not allow evidence to be given of a written document unless it 
can be traced to the custody of the person against whom it is adduced, and Mr. Wetherl^, 
the secretary to the Jockey Club, is recalled. {His Lordship read the evidence of Mr. 
Wetherby.) Then they went through a form of law, showing there had been a notice to 
produce the document referred to, and then tiie cheque is called for, it being traced to 
the custody of the prisoner at the bar. It is not produced, and upon the evidence of 
Bergen you will fiiMi that it could not be found among the papers at his house, llien 
Mr. Cheshire is recalled, and his evidence is as follows. (His Ijordshm read a further 
portion of the evidence of Mr, Cheshire.) Now, just stop for a moment. We must consider 
whether there is evidence of Palmer appropriating to his own use the properly of Cook, 
and whether that cheque was a forgery. Again, we must see whether he was taking any 
benefit from Cook's death ; and if he was tampering with a memorandum of this sort, 
pretending that it was signed by Cook, and that it was witnessed by Cheshire in tiM life- 
time of Cook, his supposed attestation would be evidence that he was tidung a benefit 
from the death of Cook, and the inference would lead inevitably to that condunon ; 
but all these are circumstances for your consideration, and you must form your own 
opinion upon them. Then he says, *' the prisoner was in the hi^it of calling for letters 
addressed to his mother." Of that there can be no doubt : there can be no dbubt tiiat he 
contrived to get the letters that were written to his mother, otherwise liis mother would 
long before have become acquainted with these forgeries, which were committed in her 
name ; because it is quite clear there were various applications to her for payment, of 
which she was kept in ignorance. (JETis Lordship read a further portion of the evidence.) 
It is quite clear that he was tampering with the postmaster, and obtaining information 
with respect to what Dr. Taylor said upon analysing the contents of the jar. Then the 
witness goes on to s^, ** The letter fi>r which I am suffering punishment was a letter 
from Dr. Taylor to Mr. Gardiner, the attorney employed by Mr. Stevens. (His LordA^ 
read the remainder of Mr. Ohethir^s evidence.) Then Cratain Hatton, the chief super- 
intendent of the police of Staffiirdshire, says, " I procured this letter and envelope nom 
Mr. Ward the coroner ;" and this letter is a most improper letter, addressed by the 
prisoner to fiir. Ward the coroner, who is of course a judge. It so lu^ypens that I myself 
am the chief coroner of England ; but all the coroners are judges as much as I am, and 
ought with equal Inteigrity and indifference to administer the law of the ooontry. He 
MJ8, *' I procured this letter and envelope frcfiaMx«^«xdth« ootoner;" this ittks bettor 
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which the prisoner at the bar writes to Mr. "Ward the coroner while the inqnest is 
pending ; and it is not creditable to Mr. Ward to receive such a letter wiiliout exposing 
the person who wrote it. The letter is in these terms. {His Lordship read the letter?) He 
may be an iniftcent man, but vou will say whether this is consistent with innocence. It 
is clear tampering with the Judge, and suggesting the verdict which he should obtain from 
the jury, which would have amounted to a veraict of acquittal, instead of the verdict 
which they did pronounce, which was a verdict of wilful murder against him. Mr. 
Cheshire is then recalled. {His Lordship then read the remainder of Mr, Cheshire's evidence.) 
There is the evidence of Mr. Cheshire, which is very material with regard to the cheque, 
the memorandum, and the disclosing of this letter which was written by Palmer to Mr. 
Ward, the coroner. 

The next witness is Mr. Ellis Crisp, the inspector of police at Rugeley ; he says, " on 
the 1st of December I assisted in searching the prisoner's house. There was a sale of 
thinffs on the 5th of January ; I got this book at the sale." Now that book is not here, 
is it? 

Mr. James. — Yes, my Lord. ( ITie book was handed to his Lordship.) 

Lord Campbell. — This book has been laid before you in evidence, and certainly I 
think I need hardly beg of you to pay no regard to it, because it was a book that Palmer 
had when he was a surgeon, and at a time when I have no doubt he would have shrunk 
with horror at any such crime as that with which he is charged here to-day. There is, 
in the tide-page of the book, '' Strychnia kills by causing tetanic fixing of the respiratory 
muscles ;" and in another part there is a description of what nux Tomica is, and how 
strychnia is produced from it; with these words, ** strychnia kills by causing tetanic 
fbung of the respiratory muscles." Again I say, that I think this being found in his 
possession, ought not to weigh at all against the prisoner at the bar. There is a letter 
written in another book which was taken at the same time ; but, as I have said before, I 
have no doubt that at that time he would have regarded with horror any such crime as 
that with which he stands charged. 

Then the next witness is Elizabeth Hawkes : she keeps a boarding-house at No. 7, 
Beaufort Buildings, Strand. (His Lordship read the evidence of Mrs. Hawkes,) Now this 
by itself does not connect the prisoner at the bar with this present ; but in a subsequent 
stage of the proceedings, the i>orter was called, and his evidence I will now read to you. 
His name is Slack, and he is porter to the last witness, who keeps a boarding-house. 
(iERg Lordship read tlie evidence of Slack.) Therefore he has this game, fish and turkey put 
up in a basket and directed to Mr. Ward, the Coroner. 

Now the next witness called is Mr. Greorge Herring. Fisher, in the natural course of 
things, if Cook was not able to come up upon the settling day, was the person to be 
employed to collect his bets, and he, at Coolcs request, had advanced 200/. from his own 
pocket upon Cook's account. He was not employed and Herring was; and Herring 
gives this account. (His Lordship fg-ead the evidence of Herring^ and the letters therein 
referred to.) 

Then Boycott is recalled and proves the signature of the prisoner to one of the bills, 
and to die other two as acceptor. Then Mr. Strawbridge is called, and he looks at the 
bill dated 5th October, 1855, and says the drawing and endorsement are in the prisoner's 
handwriting. ( The learned Judge read Mr. Boycotts evidence.) Then Herring is recalled 
and he says it is endorsed by John Parsons Cook. ( The evidence of Mr. Herring was then 
retid.) 

Mr. Serjeant Shee.— This will be the time, my Lord, for the other bill to be put in, 
which will make three 500Z. and three 200/. bills. 

Lord Campbell. — If you please. 

The next witness is George Bate. (His Lordship read tlie evidence of Mr. Bate.) ^ Mr. 
Bamford's deposition must still be introduced as to what he saw, and likewise his viod voce 
examination, which will come together. 

Now, gentlemen, you are called upon to form your opinion as to the opinion of scien- 
tific men respecting the appearance of the symptoms that Cook exhibited, and how fax 
they can be accounted for by natural disease, and how far, also, upon the evidence, they 
are consistent with strychnine, whether they agree with traumatic or idiopathic tetanus, 
whatever it may be ; or whether the symptoms correspond with a natural disease and do 
not correspond with strychnine, is a matter Uiat is or verv great importance for you to 
consider. Mr. Curling is the first gentleman called, and he is a fellow of the Boyal 
College of Surgeons, and surgeofCto Uae London HospitaL (T%« evidence cf Mr. Curling^ 
Dr. Todd, and the depoeitUm df Mr. Bandord, was then read.) Now, that will introduce 
the viva voce examination of SJr. Bamfon^ because you will recoUeot that he was very ill 
when that examination was read, and was not able to come into court ; but he subse- 
quently recovered, was examineo, und gave this evidence. (Hie Lordship read a portion 
of Mr. Bamford's evidence.) This is most important, because the prisoner sees the pills 
made up by Bamford ; diey are delivered to him, and he has them in his possession. He 
certainly had the opportomty of ohaogingthem. That is an observation that I feel it my 
duty to submit 'for your conudexatioo. Whether h« did 90 or noL must depend upon the 
various circumstances given in evidence before you, which you will have the opportunity 
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of consideri ng. (Hit Lordship read a further portion of Mr. BamfordCt evidence.) ■ He fayi, 
** I gave it as my opinion tnat he died from apoplexy, and 1 filled up the certificate 
accordingly.** Iliere is not the smallest reason, I believe, to impute any bad faith to Mr. 
Bamford, ^ut it is allowed on all hands that he was mistaken, that it was itmistake to say 
that death arose from apoplexy, because all the witnesses on both sides say that it cer- 
tainly was not apoplexy, whatever other disease it might be. But, Mr. Bamford being 
called upon to give a certificate, gave a certificate that the death was by apoplexy ; for it 
is necessary, as you are aware, under the recent act of Parliament, that the cause of 
death should be certified by the medical man. '* Palmer asked me to fill up the certifi- 
cate : I had the form of the certificate in my own possession ; on Palmer asking me to fill 
up the certMcate, I told him it was his place, as he was his patient, to have filled up that 
certificate ; but he said he had much rather I would do it, and I did it. I was present at 
the post-mortem examination ; he did not say more.*' Then he is cross-examined, and he 
says, '* My house is about 300 yards from the prisoner's.** Now this old gentleman, 
turned of 80, seems to have acted with perfect good faith ; but he was mistaken as to the 
cause of death for which he had given a certificate. But now, gentlemen, we go on to 
the cross-examination of Dr. Todd. (The evidence of the witness was then read.) There- 
fore, his opinion, according to the long report you have heard, is, that when the body 
was examined at that time, after examination, any disease in the spinal cord might have 
been discovered. 

The next witness is a witness to whose opinion, he being a gentleman of high reputa- 
tion and unblemished honour, you'will pay great attention— Sir Benjamin Brodie, and, I 
think I may say with the concurrence of my learned brothers, that he is probably the most 
distinguished medical man of the present age. (ffis Jjordship read Sir Benjamin Brodie^ m 
ttidence.) You will take into consideration the solemn opinion of this distinguished 
medical man, that he never knew a case in which the symptoms that he heard described 
arose from any disease. He has seen and known the various diseases that afflict the 
human frame in all their multiplicity, and he knows of no natural disease, such as will 
answer the symptoms which he heard described in the case of Cook ; and if it did not 
arise from natural disease, then the inference is, that it arose from other causes. 

The next witness is Dr. Daniel. He says he has retired from the medical profession, 
and was for twenty-eight years surgeon to the Bristol Hospital. (His Lordship read the 
evidence of Dr, Dtuiiel and Dr. Solly.) The next witness is Mr. Lee. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — There is one answer, my Lord, which the last witness gave, which 
we think important. 

Lord Campbelu — ^Read it, if you think I have omitted it. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee.— We certainly think your Lordship reads it rather short. 

Lord Campbell. — Read it by all means ; I have no doubt the report is a correct one. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — Here is an answer which appears to us very important, indeed, 
about the risvs sardonicus. "Does* it not frequcrfiy occur in all violent convulsions 
which assume, without being tetanus, a tetanic form and appearance? Yes, it does. 
—Are they not a vei-y numerous class? No, they are not numerous. — Is it not very 
difficult to distinguish between them and idiopathic tetanus ? In the onset, but not in 
the progress.— I think you have only seen one case of idiopathic tetanus ? I have only 
seen one.*' 

Lord Campbell. — Very well, you have read it, and the jury will say whether it is 
important in their view or not. 

Mr. Serjeant SJtee. — Then there is another question — " Does epilepsy sometimes occur 
in the midst of violent convulsions? Epilepsy itself is a disease of a convulsive cha- 
racter.— 1 am aware of that ; but you heard the account that was given by Mr. Jones of 
the tew last moments before Mr. Cook died ? Yes, I did.— That he uttered a piercing 
shriek, fell back and died ; did he not ? Yes.** 

Lord Campbell.— Mr. Lee is the next witness called, and he is surgeon to King's 
College and the Lock Hospital. (His Lordship read Mr. Le^s evidence.) Now, we have 
given in evidence several cases of tetanus and convulsions from str^'chnine, and you are 
to consider how far the symptoms of Mr. Cook resemble those, or whether they resemble 
the symptoms of ordinary tetanus, idiopathic or traumatic. First, we have a case from 
Glasirow; the case of Agnes Sennet. Dr. Robert Corbett is a physician xnractising at 
Barrhead, near Glasgow. (His Lordship read the evidence cf Dr. Corhettand T'r. Watson^ 
one of tfie Physicians of the Glasgow Infirmary, Dr. Patterson^ and Mary Kelly.) This^ 
gentlemen, is the end of the Glasgow case ; and now we have the Romsey case, that is the 
rase of Mrs. f^mith, and to prove that Caroline Hickson is called. (His lordship read 
the evidence of the witneM, and also that of Mr. Francis Taylor and Mr. Charles JBhiam.) 
Now, here you have a very distinct account of a case certainly of strychnine, and you 
will say how far it resembles thtft of Mr. Cook. The great question for you \o consmer 
is, whether Mr. Cook's symptoms are consistent with strychnine? 

Now, we have the case from Leeds, which was an attempt, no doubt properly made, 
that the name should not be published ; but as it has been so frequently mentioned, I do 
not know that it need be now concealed ; it is the case of Mrs. Dove, and what takes 
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plaee liere is not to prenidice anv further proceedings that may arise oat of that unfor- 
tunate ease. Jane Witham is called, and her evidei^ is as follows. ( 7%e evidenee of 
the wUmeu wot read by hit Lordship.) This was a case, in which it appears from the 
symptoms, that there had been several small doses of strychnine given oefore the dose 
was administered, that finally proved fatal. Blr. George Morley, a surgeon, is next 
called. {The evidence of the witneea was read by hie Lordship,) Now, gentlemen, this is a 
very important case, because it is a case where there was death certainly by strychnine 
however administered, and you will see how far the symptoms of this lady, to whom 
stveral doses of strychnine appear to have been giveu, correspond or differ with or from 
tbose of Mr. Ckwk. It seems she had an attack, then recovered from it, and that then on 
the Satardav a larger dose was given, and that that proved fatal. With respect to the 
cminions which this witness gives, they are at variance with the opinion of other soien- 
tmc and most* sincere witnesses as to strychnia being decomposed in the blood. That 
seems a vexed question among the most eminent toxicologists, and the material question 
will be whether there mav not be cases whate there has been death by strychnine and 
strychnine has not been discovered from whatever cause that may have been adminis- 
tered. Now, Kr. Edward Moore is the next witness, and this refers to another case of 
strychnia where there was an over dose. ( The evidence of the witness was read by his Lord- 
ship.) This being a case certainly of poisoning by strycnnine, you will consider how far 
that may be supposed as corresponding with the symptoms of Mr. Cook on the Monday 
ni^t, and his recovery from them. 

The next witness is Dr. Taylor. I am much afraid^ Gentlemen, that it is impossible 
to finish this case to-night, but it is very desirable that we should finish the evidence for 
the prosecution, and then I shall be under the necessity of adjourning the Court and 
asking you to attend to-morrow morning, when TGod willing) this invest^^tion wUlcome 
to an end. Dr. Taylor's evidence is as follows {his Lordship read a portion of the evidence 
of Dr. Taylor). Now, Gentlemen, here is something most important for your considera- 
tion. You see it is very properlv relied on on the part of the prisoner, that though 
strychnia may be found in the body by analysis, none was fi)und upon the analysis which 
was made by Dr. Taylor and Dr. Rees, for they, and they alone, experimented upon it, 
and they could find none. We know that experiments were made bv those two indi- 
viduals, and they say that so far as tiieir skill goes there may be death by strychnia, and 
yet that strychnia cannot be detected. But Dr. Taylor and Dr. Bees state experiments 
that they made where the death had been bv strychnia, which they themselves adminis- 
tered ; and in at least two of those cases where there nad been death by strychnia they 
could discover none. Now it is possible that other chemists and other medical men might 
have discovered strychnia in those animals, and might have discovered strychnia in the 
bodv, or in the jar whicii contained the stomach of Cook, but they found none in their 
analysis. They found none also in at least two cases where they killed animals by 
strychnia, and afterwards did all their skill enabled them to <lo fbr the purpose of dis- 
covering the strychnia. {His Lordship read a further portion of the evidence of Dr, Taylor.) 
I thought at one time that these exaaiinations were made with a view to snow that if the 
pills prepared by Mr. Bamford had been taken as he prepared them, that mercury ought 
to have been found in the body of Mr. Cook ; but I think that was not pressed, and I 
should think that it ought not to have any influence upon your verdict — there was no mer- 
cury found. There was mercury in the pills which Mr. Bamford prepared, and which 
Cook ought to have taken, but the simple net of no mercu^ being found in those parts of 
Cook's body that were examined ought not to have any influence upon your verdict ; but 
that of course you will judge of for vourselvcs. {His Lordship read a further portion (f the 
evidence of the witness.) l%en tiie learned counsel in cross-examination read a passage 
from Orfila about a dog who had taken antimony, and some few minutes afterwards anti- 
mony was found in the bones, in the fiit, and in the liver. (His Lordship proceeded to read 
the evidence qf Dr, Taylor, and also the letter written by Dr. Taylor to Mr. Gardiner.) You 
will bear in mind, gentlemen, that was written before the symptoms were known to Dr. 
Taylor and Dr. Rees, but they had been informed thatpmssic acid and strychnia and 
opium had been bought by Palmer on the Tuesday. They search for all these poisons 
and they find none ; but they swear distinctly that they found antimonv in the body, and 
therefore, in the absence of the Sjrmptoms, they do not impute the death to strychnia, but 
they say it may possibly have been produced by antimony, because the quantity they dis- 
covered in the body was no test of the quantity that had been administered to the deceued. 
(//w Juordslup read a further portion of the evidence of Dr. Taylor.) Then a letter was read 
which Dr. Taylor wrote to the * Lancet,' and I must say that he would have done better 
to have abstained from taking any notice whatsoever ofwhat was said about him, but you 
wilHay whether what he did write matoially detracts from the credit which would other- 
wise be due to him. I think the passage in this letter in the ' Lancet,' which was relied on^ 
is the last passage which I will read to you. He explains what his evidence had been, 
and complains of the reports that had been spread abroad respecting him, and then he 
concludes his letter thus :— *' In concluding tnis letter I would observe that during a 
quarter of a century which I have now specially devoted to toxicological inquiries, I 
}iave never met with any cases like those suspected of poisoning at Bugeley. The mode 
in which they will affect the person accused is of minor importance compared with their 
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probable i nfl aenee on society. I hsye no hesitation in 8ayin|f that the future security 
of life in this oonntiy will mainly depend on the judge, the jury, and the counsel, who 
may have to dispose of the charges at murder which have arisen out of these investi- 
gations." I again say that I think it would have been better if he had trusted to the 
credit whidi he had already acquired, instead of writing a letter to the 'Lancet;* but 
it is for you to say that he having been, as he sajrs, misrepresented, and writing this 
letter to set himself right, whether that materially detracts »om the credit which is due 
to him. 

. Mr. Serjeamt Shee.—He does not comp)ain of any misrepresentation 7 he b^^ns by 
saying, ** I nave much pleasure." 

Lord QAursELL,—! am going to state what follows : he says, '^ I never knew that my 
portrait had been taken for the ^Illustrated Times.' " (His Lorathip read a portion of Dr. 
Tayhf's «t)tifaHO«.) The result seems to me that the editor called upon him with a.proo^ 
and, according to his statement, he gave leave for the publication of a part, striking 
out everything, as he says, that concerned the Rugeley case, and this is what is stated 
to have mq)eared in the ' Illustrated Times.' (Hia Lordahip read the remainder of Dr. 
Taylor 9 evidence.') That is the end of Dr. Taylor's evidence. Now, gentlemexi^ I will 
not at all comment on it. You see the importance of it with re^d to finding the 
antimony in the body ; with r^ard to the exjperiments for strychnia that he made ; and 
the fact that in the animals which he himseli had killed by strychnine, no strychnine 
could be found. 

Then Dr. Bees follows, and he corroborates the evidence given by Dr. Taylor. He 
i^ a Fellow of the College of Surgeons, and Lecturer on Materia Medica at Guv's Hos- 
pital ( The evidence of Dr. Rees was read by his Lordship.) Here, therefore, is Dr. Beee, 
whom no one can suppose to have an interest in the matter. I do not know what interest 
it can be supposed that Dr. Taylor had in the matter, for he was regularly employed in 
his profession ; he knew nothin|; about Mr. Palmer until be was called on by Mr. Stevens 
to analyse the contents of the jar ; he hod no animosity against him, and no interest 
whatever in misrepresenting the matter. 

Mr. Serjeant 8hee.:-^B.e said that the experiments with the two rabblta were made 
after the inquest. 

Lord Campbell.— Certainly ; it cannot matter whether they were made before car 
after, if they are witnesses of truth. It is the case that there was the death of the 
animals by stnrchnine, and that after death no strychnine could be found in the 
animals ; and if the experiments had been made this morning, the effect woald have been 
the same. Dr. Taylor has been questioned about some indiscreet letter which he wrote 
to the * Lancet,* and some indiscreet conversation which he had with the editor of the 
* Illustrated Times ;' but, \nih regard to Dr. Rees, that imputation docs not exkrf;, and 
he concurs with Dr. Taylor in the evidence that the rabbits were kHled by strychnine, 
and that although they did everything in their power, according to their skill and know- 
ledge, to discover the strychnine, as they did with regard to the contents of thejar, yet 
no strychnine could be found. (His Lordship read the evidence of Dr, Bees.) "lou will 
judge from the vomiting that took place at Shrewsbury, and afterwards at Stafibrd, 
whether antimony may have been anministered to Cook at Shrewsbury or Stafibrd. 
Antimony may not produce death ; but it is part of the transaction, and deserves your 
deliberate consideration. He concurs with Dr. Taylor that there were cases in which 
animals were poisoned by strychnia, and in three cases they were imable to discover it 
after death. 

The next witness is Mr. Brande, Professor of Chemistry at ttie Boyal Institution. 
(Jlis Lordship read the evidence of Mr. Brande andofProfessor Christison^ whom his Lord- 
ship stated was known to he a most skilful and honourable wan.) Then comes the last wit- 
ness, Dr. John Jackson, who is a member of the Collie of Physicians. This is with a 
view to show what is the common course of natural tetanus, whether idiopathic or trau- 
matic. (Jlis Lordship read the evidence of Dr. Jackson.) 

Now, gentlemen, this, I believe, is the whole of the evidence upon the part of the 
prosecution, and we will, therefore, now adjourn until to-morrow morning. 

The Court adjourned at a quarter ptist eiffkt until ten o'clock to-morrow. 
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TWELFTH DAY'S TEIAL. 

Mat 27, 1856. 

Lord CampfbiiI.. — Geatleiiieii of the jury, at the a4Kni™inent of the Court yesterdftj 
ereniiig I had finished the task of laying before you all the evidence on the part of tibe 
prosecution ; and certainly that case, if not answered, does present for your coosideratioii 
a sexioas ease against the prisoner .at the bar. It uppemn mat in ^e middle of Noyember 
he was involved In peonmaiy difficulties of the most formidable natoie : he had engage- 
isents to perform mst he was unable to perform without some most e x traor din aiy expe- 



dients ; he had to make payments for which he was unprepared ; there were aetktti 
brou^t against both himseix and his mother tmon tiie forged acceptances ; he Ind no 
credit in any quarter upon which money eould be raised. It so happcooed that at that 



time Cook, uie deceasecL by tbe winning of the race on the 13th November, became the 
master of at least lOOO/^ and there is evidence from wliidi an inforenoe may be drawn 
diat theprisoner formed the design of appropriating that money to blr own use, and tfaa* 
he is p rep a re d to do iHiateyer was necessary to accomplish that object. Tliere is some 
evidence that ne did appropriate that money to the pajnnent of debts for which he ahme 
was liable. There is evidooceofirom which it may be inferred tfiat he drew a cheque in 
tibe name of Cook, which was forgery, upon iHuch to obtain payment of part of the 
— nej wfaloA was due to Cook and there is further evidence that he employ«i Herring 
»llect 1 



tocoUect money on the Monday and to appropriate it to his own use. What eflfect would 
have been produced by the survival of Cook, under such circumstances, yon are to 
consider. However, it appears that foom Cook's death he contemplated the advantage 
of obtaining possession of the horse Polestar which had belong^ to Cook ; and you 
have evidence of his having fobricated a document which was to declare that certain 
bills of exchange with which it appears that Cook had no concern were negotiated for 
Cook's advantage, and that the prisoner at the bar had derived no benefit from them. 
Gentlemen, tiiat was bron^ forward after Cook's death, and if Cook had survived, that 
fraud must have been exposed, and might have been punished. Then, gentlemen, with 
respect to the joint liability of Cook and Palmer, which it is said would now be thrown 
entirely upon Palmer, that was rather a distant object ; and if Palmer had got possession 
ef all Cook's property by tbe means that he resorted to, he would not have been a sufiSsrer 
by his death. Then, gentlemen, as to the important questioo whether Cook must be 
fluppu ee d to have died by natural disease or by poison. You have the evidence of Sir 
Boijaodn Brodie and oUier most skilful and honourable men, who say that in their 
e^mou he did not die firom natural disease ; they know no natural disease in the whole 
catal<^Sne of diseases which attack the human frame which will account for thoee symp- 
toms. Further, gentlemen, the witnesses go on to say that they believe that the symptoms 
that were exhibited by dxA. were the symptoms of strychnia, that they were wmit would 
be expected from strychnia, and ^at, comparing those symptoms with natural tetanus, 
they do not correspond with it, but they do corres^iond a ith the symptoms brought on by 
a man being poisoned by the administration of strychnia . Then, gentlemen, with respect 
to the consideration that no strychnia was found in the body, that is for you to consider^ 
and no doubt you will pay great attention to it ; but there is no point of law according 
to which the poison must be found in the body of the deceased ; and all Aat we know 
respecting the poison not being in the body of Cook is, that in tfaatpart of tbe bodv that 
was analysed by Brs. Taylor and Rees they found no stryc-hnia. Bat witnesses of great 
reputation have said, Dr. Christison among the number, that under certain circum- 
ttauces, where there has beoi poison by strydhnine, they would not expect the strychnine 
should be detected ; and you have the evidence of I>r. Taylor and Br. Bees, who made 
the examination, that they having experimented upon awimah killed by strychnine, which 
they themselves administered, and by resorting to the same means that they had em- 
ployed in examining the body of Cook, no strychnia could be found. 

llien, gentlemen, with regard to the length of time that occurred between the alleged 
administration of the strychnia and the time that the symptoms appeared, the evidence 
seems to me to lead to tms conclusion, that although where it is administered to animals 
with a view of making experiments and with a view of observing its operation as quickly 
as possible, it generally operates more rapidly than in the human frame when it is put in 
the shape of pills, and that will depend upon the manner in which those jnlls are com- 
pounded, likewise looking to the state of the health and body of the person to whom they 
are to be administered, and whether there may or may not nave been any previous tam- 
pering with the health of that person. Instances are referred to where, even in^ the 
human body, a greater nace of time has elapsed tlian in tills case between the adminis- 
tration of the pSson and the symptoms whicn were exhibited. 

Mr. SerJ€€Mt Shee.—l think that is not so upon tiie evidence, my Lord. 

Lord GAMPBEUur— There are instances refierred to i& which it baa been detected ; there 
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have been inttaneet deferred to in the eonrfe of this trial in which there has been as Icng- 
anintenraL 

Mr. Serjeant Shee.-^l believe that is a mistake. 

Lord Campbell. — ^With regard to there being no blood in the hetrt, which seems to 
haye been relied upon, it appears that the result Is this, that if the death is produced by 
an obstruction of the respiratory organs, producing asphyxia, the blood is found in the 
heart: but if it be produced by a spssm npon the heart itself the heart contracts, the 
blood is expelled, and no blood is found after death. Kow, taking the evidence before- 
OS, there are two instances where that took place. 

llien, gentlemen, we have to look to the evidence af it implicates the prisoner at the 
bar. Yrm must consider the evidence, to show that he mitst have tampered with the 
health of the deceased, by administering something to him in the brandy-and-water, in 
the broth, and in the ower things wmch were administered to bim at Rugeley. One 
part of the broth was taken by Elizabeth Mills, as she swears, and the eonsequence- 
which followed, according to her evidence, and the evidence ox Lavinia Barnes, was, 
that she was taken ill with a vomiting in the stomach as Cook the deceased had been. 

Then, gentlemen, you have antimony found in the body of the deceased ; antimony,, 
widch would show that tartar emetic, producing vomiting, had been administered, ami 
it seems to be clearly proved thai that substance was found in his body—from what soarce- 
you are to say from tiie evidence before you. 

Then, gentlemen, comes the more direct evidence that the prisoner at the bar, if you 
believe the witnesses, procured tins very poison on the Monday and on the Tuesday- 
three grains I think on the Monday, and six on the Tuesday. For what purpose waa 
that obtained ? The evidence ot the witness who swears to the poison being obtained on 
the Monday is impeached, but no impeachment rests upon the evidence of the witness 
who swears to the poison being sold by him on the Tuesday to the prisoner at the bar. 
You have no account of that poison: what was the intention with which it was purchased,, 
and what was the application of it, you are to infer. Then, |;entlemen, it is impossible 
that you should not pay attention to the conduct of the prisoner at the bar, and there- 
are some instances of his conduct, which you will say whether thev belong to what might- 
be expected from an innocent or a guilty man. He was eager to have the body fastened 
down in the coffin. Then, with regard to the betting-book, there is certainlv evidence 
from which you may infer that he did get possession of the betting-booK, that he 
abstracted it and concealed it. llien, gentlemen, you must not omit his conduct in 
trying to bribe the postboy to overturn i£e carriage in which the jar was being conveyed,. 
to be analyzed in Londcm, and from which evidence might be obtained of his gntlL 
Again, you find him tampering with the postmaster, and procuring from the postma^sr 
the opening of a letter from Dr. Taylor, who had been examining the contents of the 
jar, to Mr. Gardiner, the attorney employed upon the part of Mr. Stevens. And then,, 
gentlemen, you have tampering with the coroner, and trying to induce him to procure 
a verdict from the coroner's jury, which would amount to an acquittaL These are 
serious matters for yoor consideration, but you, and you alone, will say what inference 
is to be drawn from them. If not answered, thev certainly present a serious case for 
your consideration. It is for you to say whether the answer is satisfactory. Either you 
may be oi opinion that the case on the part of the prosecution is insufficient, or yotk 
may be of opinion that the answer to it is satisfactory. 

Then, gentlemen, that answer consists of two parts : first, of the medical evidence ; 
and, secondly, of the evidence of fnciM. With regard to the medical evidence, I must 
say that there were examined on the part of the prisoner, a number of gentlemen of 
high honour and solid integriUr and proved scientific knowledge, who came here 
only to speak the truth and assist in the administration 6f justice. Ton may be of 
mmiion that others came, whose object was to procure an acquittal of the prisoner. 
Gentlemen, it is material, in the due administration of justice, that a witness should 
not be turned into an advocate, any more than an advocate should be turned into ^ 
witness. It is for you to say, wheuer some of those who were called on the part of 
the prisoner, did not belong to the category which I described 9M witnesses becoming 
advocates. 

Gentlemen, the first witness on the part of the prisoner was Mr. Thomas Nunneley. 
f The learned Judge read the etndmu cf Mr. Nunneley and the doeumente therein referred to.} 
You will recollect what he savs, and you will form your opinion m to the weight that is to 
be given to it. He certainly seemed to me to give his evidence in a manner not quite 
becoming a witness in a court of iustice, but you will give all attention to the facts to 
which he refers in the evidence he gave. He differs very materiallv in his general 
opinion from several of the witnesses who were examined on the part of^the proseruticn. 
He sneaks of there being an extraordinary rigidity of the bodv after death, when there 
has been a death of this description, with other symptoms, and he attaches conbidenble 
imnortance to the heart being empty, but you will say what weight ought to be attached 
to his opinion. 

Mr. Villiam Herapath, professor of chemittrv at the Bristol Medical School, is then 
called (the learned Judge read the examination m Mef of Mr. Herapaik), He s e ems to 
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differ from lir. Nunneley with respect to the rigidity produced by this poison (the learned 
Judge then read the remainder of the witnes/a evidence), Now, gentlemen, Mr. Uerapath 
is a very skilful chemist, and, 1 have no doubt, he spoke sincerely what he thought, and 
what was his opinion, that when there has been deatn by strychnine, strych'nine ought to 
be discovered ; but it seems he intimated an opinion on this very case of Cook, that there 
inight have been strychnine, and that Dr. Taylor did not use the proper means to detect 
it. Now, the onlv evidence that we have in this case that there was not strvchnine is, 
the analysis by Dr. Tayl6r and Dr. Rees that they did no^ discover it. As I before 
pointed out to you in two other cases, in which there certainly had been poisoning by 
«trychnine, the result was the same— they could not discover it. 

Then the next witness is Mr. Rogers, professor of chemistry at St. George's School of 
Medicine, in London (the learned Judge read the evidence of Mr, Begers). Now, this is a 
gentleman whom there seems no reason to doubt ; there seemis no reason to doubt the 
facts that he stated, and that he does sincerely entertain the opinion that he expresses; 
and, according to his evidence, where there has been strychnine mixed with impure 
matter, it may be expected that it would be detected by skilful experimentaUsts, and by 
xising the proper tests. Then Dr. Letheby is called ; he is the medical officer of health 
to the city of London, and of the London Hospital (the learned Judge read the evidence qf 
Dr. Lftheby), Now then, gentlemen, I doubt not that Dr. Lethebv speaks sincerely ,- 
and according to his experience and opinion, but he does say truly that cases vary very 
much, and that there mav be cases which he calls " exceptional," alluding to the case of 
the lady at Romsey ; and it may probably be die fair result, that enough of this disease 
is not known to be aware of all its varieties, and that any peculiarity that may arise 
where there is strong probability of strychnine having been administered would not be 
anything like conclusive evidence to rebut that result. 

Tlien Mr. Robert Gray, a member of the College of Surgeons, is examined (the learned 
Judge liere read tlie evidence cf Mr. Gray). Now, gentlemen, here you have a case of what is 
vailed idiopathic tetanus : but you are to say, whether from this you can infer that the 
illness of Mr. Cook was idiopathic tetanus. The great weight of evidence seems to me to 
Bhow that it was not idiopathic any more than traumatic tetanus ; but that whatever form 
of disease it might be, it would not be idiopati^c tetanus ; fmd you will find that the symp- 
toms vary most materially in their appearance from the case that is here detailed in the 
duration as well as the rest of the course of events. 

The next witness that was called was Mr. Brown Ross, house-surgeon to the London 
Hospital. ( The learned Judge read the evidence cf Mr, Ross.) Now, gentlemen, I do not 
know for what purpose the case alluded to by Mr. Ross was brought before you, unless 
to lead to an inference that Mr. Cook's was a case of tetanus of the same sort with this, 
which is here described, because this was tetanus ; and I suppose it was intended that 
Tou are to infer that Mr. Cook's was of the same description ; but whether you call it 
Idiopathic or traumatic, it was a case of tetanus— was directly to be ascribed to wounds 
which were upon his body, and which are here described. No such wounds were upon 
the body of Mr. Cook ; and other witnesses who were ^amined on the part of the defence 
say that this was not a case of tetanus at all ; but then, even in this case that has been 
described, you see there were the symptoms so nearly approaching those of strychnine, 
that strychnine was suspected, but there was no ground for it ; and in the case described 
there was no ground for suppoaing strychnine could by possibility be the cause of 
death. 

Then the next witness is Mr. Mantell ; he speaks to the same case. He is one of the 
liouse-surgcons of the London Hospital, and he says, *' I saw the case spoken to by the 
last witness; he died of tetanus produced by the sores on the arm." 

Now then, gentlemen, the next witness is a witness worthy of all praise for the sin- 
ixrity which lie exhibited, I mean Dr. Wrightson. ( The learned Judge read the evidence of 
Dr. IVrtglUson.) Now, gentlemen, this witness, who, I have no doubt, is a most scienti^ 
und a very honourable man, speaks as a man of science, and, according to him, the 
jpoison would be found in the body ; but he sp«Ucs with proper caution, and upon his 
evidence you ought to say whether, under particular circumstances, it might not be dis- 
coverable, or whether the person seeking for it might fail to employ the proper means for 
detecting it in the body. 

Then comes Mr. Partridge, a most respectable gentleman, who says he has been many 
years in practice as a surgeon, and is professor of anatomy at King's Collie. (The 
learned Judge read the evidence of Mr, rartridge^ Now, gentlemen, you have here the 
opinion of a very respectable witness as to the different topics that he touches upon ; and 
tha most important one is, that he thinks that the symptoms that were exhibited did not 
•correspond with what he should expect from strychnine ; but he speaks from his own 
experience ; and you have it from the other witnesses that the symptoms vary considerably 
in different cases. < 

The next vtitness is Mr. John Gay, a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
Surgeon to the Royal Free Hospital. (The learned Judge then read the evidence of 
Mr, Gag), Now, gentlemen, this was a case, you see, of tetanus arising from the toe 
bein|( smashed ; luid it seems to me, although, of course, you will form your own 
opinion upon it, bears no analogy whatever to the case of Cook with regard to whom no 
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toch came could be twigned. Again, rentleAicn, he fays, what la yery material, that in 
the event of a given state of tetanus it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
-without collateral evidence, to ascribe the tetanic disease to any cause in the absence of 
any evidence as to the cause. But you will form your own opinion upon it. He says, 
without collateral evidence it would be difficnlt, if not impossible. Thmfore you are to 
look to collateral evidence ; and if the collateral evidence would impute the symptmns 
of tetanic convulsions to any particular cause, according to this witness that cause may 
be a«igned. That I say with a view to get what is called the moral evidence with 
TegBrd to the conduct of a particular person, and with regard to what he may have done, 
or what he may have had in his possession. 

r Vow comes Dr. McDonald. ( The learned Judge then read the evidence of Dr. McDonald 
and the documents rrferred to therein.) Then, here is the evidence of Dr. McDonald, 
and you win observe that he gives an account of experiments he made for the prisoner, 
md you will see the lengths to which he goes in adopting a new form of disease of 
epilmy with these complications. He says that this might be, and he believes that it 
did. from mental excitement, or from moral excitement, or from sensual excitement ; 
and you are to say what weight you give to that evidence, compared with the witnesses 
who have given evidence before you. 

The next witness is John Bainbridge, Doctor of Medicine and Medical Officer at 
St. Martin's Workhouse. ( The learned Judge read the evidence ' of Dr. Bainbridge.) 
The oMect at this witneM's evidence seems to be to induce vou to believe that this was a 
case of epilepsy, and from the symptoms you will say whether you can come to that 
eonclnsion. 

The next witness is Mr. Edward Steady, a Member of the College of Sniveons, in 
practice at Chatham. {The leamed^udge tfien read the evidence cf Mr. Steadg.) The 
case referred to by this witness seems to be a case of traumatic tetanus; and you'wijl 
•ay, if it were idiopathic, whether the course of it in the sl^htest degree resembles the 
symptoms of Cook the deceased. 

The next witness is Dr. Robinson, a very respectable gentleman, who is a licentiate 
of the Royal College of Physicians, and Physician to the Newcastle-on-Tyne Dispensary 
and Fever Hospital. ( The learned Judge then read the evidence cf Dr. Robinton). Now, 
gentlemen, you have this respectable physician, who gives an account from which yon 
are called to infer that Cook's cose was a case of epilepsy. He says he should only take 
It to be epilepsy in the absence of evidence of strychnine being administered. He says 
that all the symptoms described by Jones on the Tuesday night are consistent with 
strychnine ; and, with regard to epilepsy, he says no case where epilepsy liad existed 
would cause death without a loss of consciousness. Cook, you will remember, remained 
conscious to the last, and you will say whether, upon the evidence that is laid before vou, 
there was or was not what is called in medical language a bending of the body, wtkieh 
is characteristic of tetanus, and what the witnesses have described as being inconsistent 
with epilepsy. 

The next witness is Dr. Richardson, who now brings in, for the first time, ao^^ 
pectoris as a disease of which it may be presumed Cook died. ( 77te evidence cf 
Dr. Hichardton wa» then read by his Jjordxhip?) Now, gentlemen, you have to attend 
to this case: the witness, who seems most highly respectable, says this case being 
detailed by him, the symptoms were consistent with str>'chnine, and that, if he had 
known as much of strychnine then as he does now, he would have made an analysis to 
see whether strychnine was in the body. The great question that T propounded for your 
consideration was, whether Cook's symptoms were consistent with s^chnine, and, if 
tliey were not, then the conclusion woald be in favour of the prisoner ; but if thev were 
consistent wiOi strychnine, then you are not upon that alone to find a verdict of gmHu 
against him ; but you are to consider the other evidence, and see whether the death 
arose from strychnine or not. Dr. Wrightson is recalled, and he says that, in his 
opinion, when strychnine is entirely aMorbed in the system it is diffused equally 
tnrou^out the entire system. ( Tlie evidence cf Dr. WrigMeon wcu then read Iw hit Lord- 
»Mp.) Dr. Wrightson is a philosopher, anrl, as a man of science, he q>eaks with caution, 
and you have heard his evidence. He says that if the minimum dose were taken suffi- 
cient to destroy life, and then a long interval elapsed between Ae taking of the poison 
and death, the more complete would be the absorption, and the less chance there would 
be of finding it in the stomach. 

Mr. SerieatU Shee.—1 think lie said he would expect to find it in the spleen, the lively 
and the bl^ *^ ^ ' 

l4»d CAXPBXLW-Tes ; <' I should look for it elsewhere, in the spleen, the liver, and 
the blood/' •» f » . 

Then comes Catherine Watson, and she says she lives at Gamkirk,'near Glasgow. 
( il^ evidence of Catherine Wat9on woe t/ien read by hit Jjordthip.) 

Then comes Mr. Oliver Pcmberton, I^ceturer on Anatomy at Queen's College, Blr- 
iningiiam, and Surgeon of the General Hospital. {His Jjordehip then read Mr. Pemberton*$ 
•videnee.) The evidence of this witness only goes to show that, in his opinion, an 
«>aaination of the body at that time was not of much value, and did not afford the 
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means of coming to a 8atisfiictor7 o^nion, dSfflerin^ in opinion, therefore, from othen that 
had been called. This, gentlemen, is the close of the medical eyidence on behalf of the pri- 
soner, and I think it may be now convenient that the Court should adjourn for a short time. 

7%6 Court then adjourned for a tkort time. 

Gentlemen of the Jury, having finished the medical evidence adduced on behalf of 
the prisoner, we now come to witnesses who speak to facts, and the first is Henry 
MattnewB, and he says, ^ I am inspector of police at the Euston Square Railway Station. 
I was stationed there on Monday the 19th of November last. At two o'clock in the 
afternoon of that day a train left London which would stop at Rugeley. No train after 
that hour stops at Kugcley/* No^ he could not have gone by tiiat train, for he was 
seen in London after that hour. No train after that stops at Rugeley; the express, 
which does not stop at Kugeley, left at five in the afternoon. It was due at Stafford at 
forty-two minutes ^st eight, and it did not arrive till forty-five minutes past eight. 
Therefore, if the prisoner went by the express, he could not well have been at Rugeley 
before ten o'clock, for it is ten miles off. Whether there is any intermediate mode of 
getting on by means of Lichfield or Birmingham may be doubted. I think it may be 
probably taken that he went by the express. 

Joseph Foster was then called. You see that the medical witnesses for the prisons, 
however strong, say that Cook was in very bad health before this, and to show that he 
was in bad health this witness is called. {Bis Lordthip read Mr, Foatef^t evidence,) I 
must say this is very slender evidence to show that he was in a state of health which 
might produce tetanus or any such disorder as has been described. All the witness 
can sn^tk to is a sick headache on the occasion that he mentions. 

Then George Myatt is called, who is one of the persons you will remember who was 
at the Raven Hotel on the Saturday night, having been in the room when the brandy- 
snd-water was taken by Cook. (His Lordship read the evidence of George Myatt,) Now, 
tbe materiality of the evidence of this witness seems to be to show that Palmer could not 
have left the room where they were sitting to have brought any such ingredient as sug- 
gested, and to have given anything of that sort to Cook in the evening. His evidence 
upon that subject is at variance with the evidence of the witnesses for the prosecution, 
and is not consistent with Mrs. Brooks's evidence ; but you will have to judge between 
them : that there was this sign which is described by the prosecutor's witnesses this evi- 
dence corroborates ; that Cook did drink of his brandy-and-water, and immediately com- 
plained that there was something in it— that it was tasted, and that one of them said that 
there was not enough there to judge of it— seems proved by this witness in corroboratioii 
of the evidence given on ihe part of the prosecution. 

John Sargeant is the next witness called. ( The evidence of John Sdrgeant teas Men read 
by his LordPiip,) Now, gentlemen, it is for vou to say whether this evidence induces 
you to believe that Cook at the time when he had these attacks was in bad health, con- 
trary to the evidence you have heard on the other side ; and as to this cayenne pcrpper- 
nut, you see it would have happened to any of you, if you bad had the misfortune to 
swallow the nut, and you would have exhibited the same symptoms. 

Next, gentlemen, comes a very material witness, who, if he were to be believed, 
would be very important, particularly upon one part of the case, — I mean Jeremiah 
Smith : and you, having heard the whole of his evidence, the examination and cross- 
examination, are to say what faith or reliance yon can place upon his testimony. (His 
Lortbhip read a portion of Mr. Smith's evidence.) Now, gentlemen, this would show, if 
true, that the genuine and very identical pills that Bamford had made, and in the state 
in which he had prepared them, were taken by Cook before Palmer arrived from London 
at Rugeley, or at any rate before he came to the Talbot Arms. (His Lordship then read 
the remainder of the examination of Mr. Smith.) Now, gentlemen, it is for you to say 
whether you can place reliance upon such testimony. You saw how he conducted himself 
in the witness-box, and how he at last denied that the signature to the instrimient which 
he purported to have attested, and which he received from the prisoner at the bar, was 
in his handwriting. He said it was like it, but it was not his handwriting. Tl^n it 
appears that he did receive 5/., and you are to say whether it was not dearly for attesting 
that very assignment. The counterfoil of the cheque for 5/., from William Palmer the 
prisoner, is shown him ; and with that piece of paper he goes to the bank and receives 
the 5Z. Can you believe a man who so disgraces himself in the witness-box ? It is for 
you to say what faith you can place in a witness who, by his own admission, engaged in 
such fraudulent proceedings. We are now upon veracity, and you are to say whether 
▼ou can believe a witness who at last acknowledges that he had been applied to and had 
been engaged in procuring an insurance on the life of Walter Palmer, who had been a 
bankrupt six years before, and wiio had no means of living except by the allowanoe of 
his friends and an allowance made to him by the prisoner at the bar. 

Again, he acknowledges that he was engaged in the propoeal to insure the life of 
Bates for 10,000/. Bates being at that thne superintending the stables of the prisoner at 
the bar, living in lodgings at 6«. Sd. srweek, apparently having no propertv, and nothiag 
depending upon his life, his life was to be insured for 10,000A Kmith gets himself 
appointed agent to an insurance office, and, with a knowledge of these facts, he proposes 
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the insurance to l^HBepied by the office which he represents ; and can you believe such 
a witness who ack^Wuedges himself to have been engaged in such fraudulent proceed- 
ings, aad who, now being examined upon his oath, denies the handwriting of nis own 
attestadon'to that document. Gentlemen, of his credit you are to judge. His evidence 
would be material as to what took place on the Monday night, because it would show that 
the pills that Cook took that night were taken as they had been prepared by Bamford, 
and before the prisoner at the bar had had any opportunity to substitute others for them 
in the pill-box. Such is the case with regard to what took ^lace on the Tuesday. If it 
stood there, and if it were believed, it would be evidence in iuvour of the prisoner at the 
bar; and you are to say whether you believe it, or, if you disbelieve it, what effect it has 
upon the other testimony that has been brought forward. 

Gentlemen, the only oUier evidence that has been given is a letter which I bold in my 
hand. A person of the name of Saundci*8 was called upon his subpcena, but did not 
answer ; but there was given in evidence a letter from Cook to Palmer, dated 4th January, 
1855, in these words {hit Lordship read the letter), Now, gentlemen, it is clearly in evi- 
dence, and is not disputed, that Cook and Palmer the prisoner had transactions in betting 
together, but there is also evidence given that the prisoner at the bar had very large 
pecuniar^' dealings with which ("ook had no concern— he had borrowed those large sums 
m>m Pratt and Wright upon bills which purported to be accepted by his mother, but 
which were in fiict forgeries. 

Kow, gentlemen, tms is the evidence on the part of the prisoner at the bar. You are 
to say how far that affects, in your opinion, the case made by the prosecution. Ab far as 
the pecuniary transactions between the parlies are concerned, you will observe that the 
case remains unchanged, and with respect to the motive that the prisoner might have 
been actuated by ; but, then, gentlemen, comes that most important question, whether 
the symptoms of the deceased were consistent with death bv poisoning by sdrychuine. 
Tou will say whether your opinion upon that subject is altered by the evidence given on 
the part of the prisoner. Several of the witnesses called on the part of the prisoner seem 
to admit (although, of course, you will form your own judgment upon it) that those 
svmptoms were consistent with strychnine, although, in the absence of evidence to show 
that strychnine was administered, they would not come to such a conclusion. 

Then, with regard to the facts of the case, you have the witness Myatt, who gives a 
different account of what took place at the Kaven, when the brandy-and-water was sup- 
posed to have been dosed ; and you have the witness Jeremiah Smith with respect to 
what took place when the prisoner returned from London to Bugeley on the Monday 
nJight. You will say whether you can rely upon that, so as to alter any opinion that 
you had formed previously to that evidence being given. The conduct of the prisoner 
remains with no answer whatever given to it, with regard to what took place about 
the anxiety which he displayed to have the body speedily fastened up, with respect to the 
betting-book, and with respect to the tampering with the postboy, and with respect to 
the tampering with tlie coroner. Gentlemen, above all, no explanation has been given 
of the strychnine purchased on the Tuesdapr morning^ which it has been proved he pur- 
chased, and which proof stands uncontradicted ; no evidence has been given of any pur^ 
pose to which that was to be applied, and no explanation has been given of what became 
of that poison. 

Gentlemen, the case is now in your hands; and, unless upon the part of the prosecution 
a clear conviction has been brought to your minds of the guilt of the prisoner, it is your 
duty to acquit him. You are not to proceed even upon a strong suspicion ; there must 
be the strongest conviction in your minds that he was guilty of this offence; and if 
there be any reasonable doubt remaining in your mind, you will give him the benefit of 
that doubt ; but if you come to a clear conviction that he was guilty, you will not be 
deterred from doing your duty by any considerations such as have been suggested to you. 
You will remember the oath that you have taken, and you will act accordii^ly. 
Gentlemen, I have peribrmed my task ; you have now to discharge yours, and may God 
direct you to a right finding. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee.—Your Lordship stated to the jury that the question for them to 
consider was, whether the evidence which has been brought forward — 

Lord Campbell. — That is a question. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — Your Lordship has not put anv other, — whether the evidence that 
has been brou^t forward is consistent with the death of Cook by strvchnine. I submit 
to your Lordship that that is not the question which ought to be subnutted to the jury. 

Lord Campbell. — Seijeant 9iee, that is not the question that I have submitted to the 
jury ; it is a question. 1 told them that unless they considered that the symptoms were 
consistent with death by strychnine they ought to acquit the prisoner. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, —It is my duty, my Lord, not to be deterred Iw any expression of 
displeasure at my stating it; I am accountable not only to your Lordships, but I am 
accountable to a much higher tribunal ; and I am bound to submit to you what occurs 
to me to be the proper questton to be put to the jury in this case— it is your Lordship's 
dntj to overrule it if you think proper. I submit to your Lordships that the question. 
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whether the gymptoms of Oook'e disease were consistent with death by strydmine, is a 
wrong question, unless it is followed by this — ^ and inconsistent with dea^ by other 
and natural causes,"— and that the question should be, whedier the medical evidence 
establishes beyond all reasonable doubt the death of Cook by strychnine— it is my duty 
to submit that to your Lordship. 

Mr. Babon Alderson. — That you have done already. 

Mr. Sajeanl Shee. — I don't understand what your Lordship means — that I have done 
it already, or his Lordship has done so ? * 

Mr. Babon Alderson.— You said so in your speech. 

Mr. James, — Just so, my Lord ; I did not like to interfere, but this is really a re- 
capitulation of the speech for the prisoner. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee,— His no recapitulation of the speech at alL 

Lord Campbeli..— Gentlemen of the jury, I did not submit to you that ^ question 
upon which your verdict alone was to turn was whether the symptoms of Cook were 
consistent with death by strychnine, but I said that that was a most material questioii 
for you ; and I desired you to consider that question with a view to guide your judgment 
as to whether he died from natural disease, or whether he did not die by poison, by 
strychnine administered by the prisoner. Then I went on to say that if you were of 
opinion that the symptoms.were consistent with death from strychnine, you should go 
on to consider the other evidence given in the case, whether strychmne had been 
administered to him ; and whether strychnine had been administered to him by the 
prisoner at the bar ; and those are the questions that I again put to yoo. If you come 
to the conclusion that those symptoms were consistent with the strychnine, do you 
believe from tiie evidence that it was strychnine, and do you believe mX that strychnine 
was administered by the prisoner at the bar? Do not find a verdict oi guilty unless you 
believe that the strychnine was administered to the deceased by the prisoner at the 
bar. But if you believe that, it is your duty to God and man to find a verdict oiguiUy. 

The Clerk cf the Arraigns.— GeniXemen, you will be good enough to consider your 
verdict. 

The Foreman. — "We wish to retire, my Lord. 

The jury retired at eighteen minutes past two, and returned into Court at twenty- 
four minutes to four. 

The jury having answei^ to their names, 

The Clerk of the Arraigns said— Gentlemen, have you agreed upon your verdict? 
The Foreman.— 'We have. 

The Clerk of the Arraigns.— Y>o you find the prisoner GuiUg or Not Guilty f 

Tlie Foreman.— yfe find the prisoner GUILTY. 

The Clerk cf the Arraigns. — Prisoner at the bar, you stand convicted of the crime 
of wilful murder ; what have you to say why the Court should not pass sentence of 
death upon you according to law ? The prisoner made no answer. 

The usual proclamation for silence haying been made, and the Judges having put on 
the black cape. 

Lord Campbell said : — "William Palmer, after a long and impartial trial you have 
been convicted by a jury of your country of the crime of wilful murder. lu that verdict 
my two learned brothers, who have so anxiously watched this trial, and myself entirely 
concur, and consider that verdict altogetl^r satisfactory. The case is attended with 
such circumstances of aggravation that I do not dare to touch upon them. Whether it 
is the first and only offence of this sort which you have committed is certainly known 
only to God and your own conscience. It is seldom that such a fiuniliarity with the 
means of death should be shown without long experience ; but for this offence of which 
you have been found guilty your life is forfeited. You must prepare to die ; and I trust 
that, as you can expect no mercy in this world, you will, by repentance of your crimes, 
seek to obtain mercy from Almighty God. The Act of Parliament under which you 
have been tried, and under which you have been brought to the bar of this Court at 
your own request, gives leave to the Court to direct that the sentence under such cir- 
cumstances shall be executed either within the jurisdiction of the Central Criminal 
Court or in the county where the offence was committed. "We think that, for the sake of 
example, the sentence ought to be executed in the county of Stafford. Now, I hope that 
this terrible example will deter others from committing such atrocious crimes, and that 
it will be seen that whatever art, or caution, or experience may accompl is h, such an 
offence will be detected and punished. However destructive poisons may be, it is so 
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ardained hj Pxovideiioe that thera ace meang for thaMftty of His ccaatmety for detecting 
and puniBlifng.thMe who adBuniater them. I agnn implore jou to repent and pr ep ar e 
for the awftd ehange which awaits yoo. I will not seek to harrow up your feelings hj 
any eanmerstion of the circomstances of this fbol murder. I will content myself 
now with passing upon you the sentence of the law, which is, that you be taken hence 
to the gaol of Newgate, and thence removed to the gaol of the county of Stafford, being 
the county in which the o^nce of which you |p justly convicted was committed ; and 
that you be taken thence to a place of execution, and be there hanged by the neck until 
you.be dead ; and that your body be afterwards buried within the precincts of the prison 
in whidi you shall be last confined after your conviction ; and nuty the Lord have mercy 
upon your soul. Amen \ 

The piifloner was immediately removed from the d«»ck. 

Mr. Jamm^^l have to apply to your Lordship that the bills of exchange which have 
been given in evidence And proved to be forgeries may be impounded l^ your Lord- 
ship's officer. 

Lord Gakfbeu.. — Be it so. (Turninff then to the. Jury.} Gentlemen of the jury, I 
beg in the name of the country to return to you the warmest thanks which you deserve 
for your valuable serriees. Your conduct upon this trial has been most exemplary. I 
regret exeeedingljr to think of the privations that you ha^esnfiiBred, and of the loss to 
which you may have been liable. I believe that yon are all engaged in business, and the 
most serious loss and inconvenience must have arisen to you ; but I am sorry to say that 
I have no means whatever of remunerating vou for that loss. I can only hope that you 
will be rewarded by the recollection of the nithfhl discharge of your duty. 

I beg also to return our thanks to the Sheriffs of the City of London for the admirable 
manner in which this trial has been conducted, both as regards comfort and decency ; 
and I think that they are justly entitled to those thanks which t now offer them. 



uamoKi pbdited bt wiluam cuxwes A!n> sosis, stavford vnxMTf £4? 
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